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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

Thb conditions on which the sum of £1,000,000 is to be 
made available over a period of five years, in accordance 
with the Government’s Agricultural 
State-aided Drain- Policy for the purpose of aiding drainage 
age Imiltovement schemes for the improvement of agri- 
Scheme cultural land, are announced in a 
circular letter which is being issued to 
all Drainage Authorities in England and Wales. The financial 
facilities afforded under this programme, which will operate as 
from April 1,1926, are to be extended only to approved schemes 
submitted and carried out by statutorily constituted Drainage 
Authorities, and, generally speaking, grants will be limited 
to an amount not exceeding one-third of the final net 
cost of the work. In exceptional cases, however, the 
Ministry has authority in certain circumstances to provide up 
to one-half of the cost of the work from State Funds. 

It is not the intention to impose any strict or arbitrary 
definition as to the type of work which will be accepted as 
eligible for assistance. Any comprehensive drainage proposals 
designed to confer a direct benefit on agricultural land, or new 
operations for the adequate safeguarding of important works 
carried out in previous years, will be open for consideration, 
although the Ministry reserves the right to refuse a grant in 
the case of any such application should it consider such a 
course desirable. Applications, however, for grants in aid of 
such works of maintenance as Drainage Authorities should 
normetlly cany out without State assistance will, in no circum¬ 
stances, be entertained. 

• 

Land drainage work carried out with financial assistance 
from the State has hitherto been confined, almost exclusively, 
to comparatively small schemes designed primarily in the 
interests of unemplojirment relief amon§ rural workers, 
and these s^mes could be carried out only during the worst 
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part of the year from a drainage aspect, namely the winter 
months. Under this new proposal one great advantage will 
be that schemes can be carried out at the most suitable time 
of the year, with the most suitable type of labour, and if 
necessary the work can be spread over a period not exceeding 
five years. 

Although these facilities are not intended essentially as a 
measure of Unemployment Belief, it is nevertheless anticipated 
that if the Authorities concerned take advantage of the scheme 
to any appreciable extent, work of a temporary nature, both 
skilled and unskilled, will be directly provided for a considerable 
number of men who might otherwise be unemployed. Further, 
although the conditions on which advances will be made are, 
mwtatis mvJUmdis, much on the same lines as those in force in 
connection with the Unemployment Belief schemes financed 
partly by the Ministry, there is one new feature of importance. 
It is almost inevitable that a considerable amount of new 
plant such as engines, pumps, piling and dredgers, will be 
required, and it is expressly stipulated that the Ministry’s 
written approval must be obtained before orders are placed 
for any plant or materials of other than British manufacture. 
The new schemes are, therefore, hkely to afford additiontd 
work in some of the depressed trades. 


Thk Ministry’s Annual Beport on the production of crops in 
1926 will be issued in a few days. The report compares the 
yields of crops in 1925 with the average 
' Agricaltoral yields during the first fifteen years of 
Statistics. 1925 the present century. The production 
of sugar beet and the conditions 
affecting this crop are discussed at length. A summary 
is included showing the extent of the information published 
by the Ministry throughout the year as to agricultural condi¬ 
tions and crop prospects, and it is shown that information as 
to probable yields is available to farmers before the great 
bulk of the year’s crops are ready for sale. The tables attached 
to the report contain statistics of the yields pen aore of the 
chief crops in each county of England and Wales. 

The Beport, which forms Part II of the Agricultural Statis¬ 
tics of England and Wales, 1925, may be obtained from HJfi. 
Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 
price 6d. net, or 6|d. post free. 
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IimiBiST in the Young Farmers’ Club Movement is growing 
rapi^y. Already forty-one counties have taken up the scheme 
and clubs to the number of forty-five have 
Young Farmers’ beensuccessfullyformedintwentycounties, 
dalw with a membership to date of 1,312. 

Negotiations are in progress in 124 centres 
to start new clubs. The Coimty of East Sussex has published 
the first number of the “Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Club Journal’’ 
for its 370 members, and Mr. E. S. Sharpe, the Poultry 
Instructor for the county, who is editing the Journal, is to be 
congratulated on its appearance. 

Through the courtesy of the Council of the Sussex County 
Agricultural Society the International Dairy Cow Judging 
Contest between teams representing the Young Fanners’ 
Calf dubs of the United States of America and England wiU 
take place at 2 p.m. on July 14, at the Sussex County Show 
at Eastbourne. 

In Scotland Young Farmers’ dubs have been formed in 
Caithness, Orkney, Sutherland and Boss and Cromarty with 
a membership of eighty-five. 

It is of interest to note that the existing clubs deal in a 
practical, interesting, commercial and up-to-date way with 
the follo^dng subjects : Beef and dairy calves, pigs, poultry, 
bees, rabbits (wool, fur and flesh), field crops, and experiments 
with artificial manures, horticulture, and intensive market 
gardening, simple cost accounting and management, public 
speaking and debating. The clubs are proving to be assets of 
great value in both mban and rural life. 


The Ministry has now published Research Monograph No. 4, 
entitled “ Wheat-Breeding Investigations at the Plant Breeding 
Institute, Cambridge,” by Professor 
Wheat^Bnedlng Sir B. H. Biffen, F.B.S., and F. L. 
Livestigaiimis Engledow, M.A.* This monograph forms 
a progress report of unusual interest and 
importance,* and places on record valuable additions to genetic 
knowledge. Amongst the topics dealt with are the following : 
The advantages of Ei^lish Wheat-growing conditions; 
Mendelian heredity; linkage ; chromoson)ps ; forms used for 

*RaBearohi|Qnograpb No. 4, pp. 114, 30 illustratioxiB. Obtainable from the 
Hiniatiy, Prioese. Od. (Paperboards, 3s. 3d, doth 4s.) Post free. 
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crossing; general methods of breeding and the propagation of 
hybrids ; the yield problem; straw; lodging; rusts and the 
breeding of disease-resisting forms ; breeding for quality ; the 
work of the Home-Grown Wheat Committee ; effect of soil on 
quality; effect of manuring; tests for “ strength ” ; the 
introduction of the Yeoman Wheats. 

Professor Biffen is of opinion that wheat-growing is far from 
being a dying industry in this country, and that the crop will 
be grown in the immediate future on an increasing scale and 
with some profit to its producers. The one outstanding and 
encouraging fact is that England is in some important respects 
extraordinarily well suited for wheat cultivation. Our climatic 
conditions allow the long growing period which is so conducive 
to heavy cropping—^the English output per acre is at least 
double the average of that of the exporting coimtries of the 
Old and New Worlds—drought is never responsible for loss 
here, frosts do no appreciable damage, and disastrous epidemics 
of disease are unknown. 

The English wheat-grower’s problem is to improve on forms 
which already in respect of everything except quality are 
fairly, if not very, satisfactory. The yield problem is of the 
first order of difficulty. Since 1883 there has been no note¬ 
worthy increase in the average yield of thirty-two bushels per 
acre, and present methods are likely to produce new varieties 
which outyield the old ones by 3-6 per cent. only. To measure 
such increases—^which though small are of great economic 
importance— very accurate methods of yield testing are 
necessary, and what is known as the “ chess-board ” method 
is described and advocated. 

The chapters dealing with the problem of breeding for 
qua&ty tell the story of the production and distribution of the 
new variety Yeoman, a cross between Browiok and Red Fife. 
This variety is not only incomparably superior in quality to 
ordinary English wheats, but compares favourably in yield 
with others generally cultivated. The reports of the judges at 
the annual Bakers’ Exhibition leave no doubt that since 
the introduction of Yeoman wheat there has been a clearly 
marked improvement in the “ all- English ” loaf. 

Professor Biffen and his staff are now tackling the problem 
of combining the best features of Yeoman with those of some 
of the stiff-strawed, yellow-rust resisting forms, and incidentally 
accumulating the material for an investigation as to the 
possibility of breeding wheats for special oon(^ions and 
particular districts. 
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JiTDOBD from the Btondpoint of total yalae the home wool 
clip is not one of the important products of British farms, 
being valued roughly at £6,000,000 for 
Wool Markettng the year 1924. Moreover, home-grown 
wool is usually only a by-product in the 
production of mutton and lamb. Nevertheless, in all efficient 
industries, by-products receive as much attention as the main 
output and it is clearly desirable that the methods of marketing 
wool should be kept up to date. 

Wool was one of the few commodities which were not covered 
by the activities of the Linlithgow Committee, and it is probably 
true to say that no exhaustive examination of the subject of wool 
marketing in all its bearings- has hitherto been published. 
Early attention was, therefore, paid to wool in the investiga¬ 
tions now being carried out by the Ministry into the methods 
of marketing agricultural produce in England and Wales. 
I’lio results have now been issued as No. 7 of the' well- 
known Economic Series of publications, and the volume is one 
which will repay careful study.* 

There has been a general decline in the sheep population of 
England and Wales over a period of years and, in so far as this 
is due to industrial expansion, it is likely to continue. Apart 
from this downward trend of production, considerable aimual 
fluctuations occiu', due to the incidence of disease, while 
seasonal influences such as a shortage of feeding stuffs, a bad 
lambing season, or failure of the tiumip crop, also affect the 
marketing unit. Moreover, there are wide variations in quality 
of wool, each fleece, in itself, producing several qualities. It 
should be noted, too, that the division of British breeds into 
the main classes of Long Wool, Down and Mountain, or even 
into from thirty to thirty-five main types, is no measure of 
variation in quality. FurtW, the demand for early maturity and 
small joints, the influence of climate, soil and type of farm, are 
shown in a bewildering variety of cross-breds, haJf-breds, long- 
crosses, short crosses and plain mongrels. This can best be seen in 
the catalogues of wool sales, and arises from the desire to produce 
good mutton rather than good wool. These are characteristics 
of E ngl ish sheep farming that the wool marketing machine 
cannot control and most accept. There are, however, some 
directions in which an improvement in wool might be possible 

* Report on Wool Marketing (Eoonomio Setiea No. 7). From His Majesty’s 
Stationery 4i||oe, Price Is. 6d., Poet free, Is. TJd. 
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without saorifiomg the mutton qualities of the sheep, and 
reseajTch work in these directions is still in progress. 

The demand for English wool comes mainly from buyers 
who require wool of a special kind for a particular manufactur¬ 
ing purpose, but some 60 million lb. were exported in 1923, 
and the export trade appears to be increasing. The largest 
foreign demand is for the appreciable quantities of straight 
clips produced on the large hill-farms. If the export trade 
continues to increase, it should receive close attention from a 
marketing standpoint, as the methods of preparation and 
sale appropriate to a home market are often inappropriate to 
a foreign market calling for large quantities of standardised 
produce. In considering the present methods of preparing 
wool for marketing, the Report indicates a number of ways in 
which improvement can be effected—^principally in the 
direction of using suitable dips and marUbng material which 
will not injure or stain the fibres, in clagging, washing and 
shearing, in the classification of the clip, and in the methods 
of packing and storing the wool. 

The functions and significance of the various types of 
buyers, the distribution of country auction sales and the 
factors that make for their success, the position of the central 
wool markets in London, Bradford and elsewhere, the 
operations of what may be termed the “ continuous market ’’ 
for wool once it passes into the hands of the two main classes 
of middlemen in the woollen and worsted trade, namely, the 
wool merchant and the merchant topmaker, and the wider 
aspects of the trade, are successively examined in the Report 
in an interesting and informative way. The methods at present 
adopted in this country for marketing wool co-operatively; 
the difficulties of co-operative development and the manage¬ 
ment problems involved are also analysed in some detail. Of 
particular interest is the plea for the better organisation of 
country auctions. There are too many auctions in some 
districts and too few in others, and in face of vested interests 
wide readjustments are not likely to be easily made. The 
representative associations of farmers, wool-buyers and 
auctioneers should therefore, it is suggested, exercise more 
control over auction sales than is the case at present. 

As the Report points out, wool marketing has its own special 
difficulties, but the economic distance from producer to 
consumer is comparatively short and this, of itself, should 
facilitate organisafkion and improvement of marketing 
technique. 
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Many descriptions of agricultural produce were cheaper 
on the average in February than in the previous month, and 
. 1 ^ < as most agricultural commodities became 
j^Eicouaiw January and February, 

inaez fraiuDer 191 index number showed a 

sheurp fall of 6 points. The general level of prices was 53 per 
cent, above pre-war, the same as in each of the last three 
months of 1926. As compared with a year earlier agricultural 
produce was on the average about 8 per cent, cheaper, the 
index figure in February, 1926, being 67 per cent, above 
pre-war. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1921 


Percentage increase compared with the 
average of the corresponding month in 
1911-13 


Month 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1026 

January 

.. 183 

76 

68 

61 

70 

58 

February 

.. 167 

79 

63 

61 

67 

53 

March 

.. 160 

77 

69 

67 

66 

— 

April.. 

.. 149 

70 

64 

63 

68 

— 

May .. 

.. 119 

71 

64 

66 

67 

— 

June .. 

.. 112 

68 

61 

68 

66 

— 

July . . 

.. 112 

72 

53 

62 

61 

— 

August 

.. 131 

67 

64 

59 

66 

— 

September .. 

.. 116 

67 

66 

60 

67 

— 

October 

.. 86 

59 

51 

63 

53 

— 

November 

.. 79 

62 

63 

64 

63 

— 

December 

76 

69 

56 

63 

63 

— 


Chain. —^AU classes of grain were cheaper than in January, 
especially barley and wheat, which were lid. and 6 d. per cwt. 
respectively lower on the month. Wheat, at an average of 
lls. lOd. per cwt., was 60 per cent, dearer than in February, 
1911-13, but barley at 9s. 7d. per cwt. was only 19 per cent, 
dearer, and, with the exception of hay, was relatively the 
cheapest of any agricultural produce. Oats 'at 9s. per cwt. 
were 3d. p^ cwt. cheaper on the month, and the index number 
fall 8 points to only 27 per cent, above pre-war. As compared 
with a year ago wheat was Is. 9d., barley 38. 3d., and oats 
Is. Id. per cwt. cheaper. 


Liv€ —^Fat cattle realised about Is. per live cwt. less 
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than in the previons month, and as a slight advance oconzred 
in the base years the index number fell 5 points to 47 per cent, 
above 1911-13. Fat sheep were ^d. per lb. cheaper than in 
January, and as prices rose sharply between January and 
February in the basic years, the index number records a drop 
of 13 points. Fat pigs were practically imchanged in price as 
compared with January, but owing to increases occurring in 
1911-13 the index figures for both baconers and porkers were 
reduced 6 points, but even so fat pigs were relatively very 
dear at 89 per cent, above pre-war prices. This is the first 
check in the rise in the index numbers for fat pigs since July, 
1925. As compared with the corresponding month in 1925, fat 
pigs were about 2s. dearer per 14 lbs. stone dead-weight, and 
fat cattle and sheep cheaper by Is. 9d. per live owt. and 4d. 
per lb. dead-weight respectively. All classes of store stock 
except dairy cattle, advanced in value, and store pigs were 
comparatively very dear at appreciably more than double the 
pre-war price. Dairy cows declined 10s. per head on the 
month and were 40 per cent, above 1911-13. 

Dairy and Povltry Produce .—^Milk again averaged Is. 5|d. 
per gallon and the index number was unaltered at 74 per cent, 
above 1911-13, which was 10 points lower than in February, 
1925. Butter was l^d. per lb. cheaper on the month and the 
index number fell 6 points to 47 per cent, above pre-war. 
Cheese was again unchanged but, with the base prices showing 
a rise, a reduction of 4 points occurred in the index number. 
Butter was over 2d. per lb. cheaper than a year ago, while 
cheese was 2Jd. per lb. dearer. Eggs were reduced nearly 3d. 
per dozen, but as this reduction was relatively less than in 
1911-13, the index figure showed an increase of 2 points to 
72 per cent, above pre-war. 

Other Commodities .—^Potatoes were 2s. 6d. per ton cheaper 
than in January and the index number fell from 53 to 49 per 
cent, above 1911-13. Other vegetables averaged 86 per cent, 
above pre-war, a reduction of 13 jioints on the month. Carrots 
and celery were relatively very dear, the former being about 
2J times and the latter double the pre-war pric^. Brussels 
sprouts and onions declined in value and sold at about 80 and 
35 per cent, respectively above 1911-13, while cabbage was 
dearer at 70 per cent, above pre-war prices. Hay prices 
advanced Is. per ten on the month, but the index number 
was again unchanged at 4 per cent, above pre-w^price. 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
RESTRICTIONS; THE 15-MILE AREA 

A number of criticisms have recently been directed against 
the Ministry’s practice, when an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease occurs, of scheduling an area with a 15-mile radius 
from the premises as an “ infected area ” within which all 
movements of stock are restricted. In some of these criticisms 
it has been contended that a “ 6-mile ” radius, and in others 
only a “ 2-mile ” radius, would be a sufficient safeguard against 
the spread of infection. 

The “ 16-mile ” area was considered by the Departmental 
Committees of 1912, 1922 and 1924, and all these Committees 
approved the procedure. In paragraph 146 of their Report, 
(Cmd. 1784), dated December 7, 1922, the Committee of that 
year stated:— 

“ We do not consider that it would be desirable to reduce 
the size of the 16-mile radius standstill area.” 

Again in paragraph 162 the Committee state :— 

“ The restrictions appear to call for little further com¬ 
ment, and we think that the experience of this outbreak 
has provided abundant testimony as to their effectiveness.” 

The Departmental Committee of 1924, in paragraphs 89 and 
90 of their Report (Cmd. 2360), of February 2, 1926, say:— 

“ The main point of criticism has been the size of the 
area. . . . We do not think that the radius can safely be 
reduced at the outset. It has been claimed that the exist¬ 
ing area is too large to permit of its effective control, but 
we have received no direct evidence in support of this 
claim. . . . An area with a radius of fifteen miles may seem 
unnecessarily large in dealing with a primary or single 
farm outbreak, but it has to be remembered that before 
the first symptoms of the disease were noticed and any 
precautions t^en the animals were in a highly infective 
stage f({^ about forty-eight hours. It is essential, therefore, 
that until all inquiries as to origin and possible spread of 
disease before notification have been completed, all 
animals which may reasonably be regarded as having been 
exposed to conta^on should be subject to some form of 
oontrolH We are unable, therefore, to recommend any 
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leduotion in the dze of the atea to which leetriotions are 
applied in the first instance.” 

The experience of the Ministry over many years has proved 
beyond question the wisdom of the “ 16-niile ” area. The 
following diagrams, illustrating actual recent experiences, 
clearly demonstrate the necessity for declaring such an area 
in the first instance on the confirmation of an initial outbreak. 



In this case disease was confirmed at Haslmgden in a 
disease-free district on October 20. The affected cattle had been 
on the premises for some considerable time and t£e origin was 
not at once ascertainable. 

On October 22 disease appeared at Tottington in cattle 
purchased at Bla<&bum Market of October 14, and on the 
same date at Blaokbrnn Public Abattoirs adjoining the 
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maikab. For two days after the discovery of disease at 
Haalingden the Ministry was without evidence that Blaokbnm 
Market had been infect^. If the area had been fixed at one of 
five miles radius Blackburn Market and a large number of con¬ 
sequential outbreaks among animals which had been exposed 
there would not have been included. Thus, the large number 
of infected cattle which left Blackburn Market for destinations 
more than five miles from the market would have had freedom 
of movement for at least two days and might have spread 
disease widely. 



Com No. 3.—WAtshira (Chippenham), October, 1926. 


In this instance the disease was confirmed in a free district 
at Stadley, near Oiiiqienham, on October 21. On October 23 
disease wameonfirmed in pi^ at a farm near Stadley, the 
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lesions being found to be seven days old. On the same date 
disease was also confirmed at Devizes, about nine miles south* 
east of the original case. In this case also disease was of 
old standing. 

Thus the fifteen-mile area on October 21 stopped the move¬ 
ment of animals round the Devizes outbreak nine miles distant 
which was not discovered until two days later. 



Oast No, 3.—Yorks, West Biding (Rotherham), October, 1925. 


Disease was confirmed at the Botherham Public Abattoirs 
in a free district on October 20. On October 23 disease was 
discovered on the premises of a butcher in Botherham, from 
which it was concluded that infection had been intrt^uced 
into the abattoir. Sales by this butcher thwbgh a duftlftr 
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produced outbreaks at Aston on October 22, amd at Waleswood 
on October 24, also an outbreak was confirmed at Maltby on 
November 7. These latter outbreaks all occurred at distances 
greater than five miles from the Rotherham case, but were 
all included within the fifteen-mile area. It should be noted 
that one of them was not discovered for seventeen days. 



Disease was confirmed at Chigwell on November 6. On 
November 1^ two further outbreaks were discovered, one at 
Roydon, eleven miles north, and the other at Ingatestone, 
thirteen and a-half miles to the east of Chigwell. 

An area of either five or even ten miles radius would have 
failed to enclose these two subsequent Outbreaks, which 
ooourxed temiays after the original case. 
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jMaease was confirmed at Buttercrambe on January 26 in 
a free district. Subsequent outbreaks occurred as follows:— 

Wilberfoss .. .. January 27 ; five miles south. 

Malton .. January 29 ; ten miles north. 

Thixendale .. February 4; seven miles east. 

Poppleton .. February 6 ; eleven miles west. 

Newton-on-Derwent February 8; six miles south. 

The movement of stock from the neighbourhood of these 
subsequent outbreaks, the last of which did not occur until 
thirteen days from the initial case, was brought under con¬ 
trol by the original fifteen-mile area. Neither, an area of 
fiye miles radius nor even one of ten miles would We suffioed 
to bring all these premises under control. 

Many other instances of the above character could be 
quoted, if necessaiy, but it is thought tiiat these are amply 
sufScient to justify the continuance of the MinitfQty’s present 
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procedure. It should be added that it is now the practice of 
the Siiiiistry to reduce the area to one of five miles in 
simple eases alter the lapse of fourteen days from the 
date of the outbreak, instead of twenty-one days as formerly. 

Fintdly, the effect on the export trade in British pedigree 
stock of a/ay proposal to reduce the present restrictions should 
not be overlooked. The Governments of the Dominions and 
of certain foreign countries with whom there is a valuable 
export trade in British pedigree stock are undoubtedly in- 
jfluenced in framing their regulations for the admission of 
such stock by the fact that the Ministry takes stringent 
measures to prevent the spread of infection from known 
centres of disease and also to include as far as practicable any 
unknown centres. The substitution for the initial “ fifteen- 
mile ” area of a smaller area, such as one of five miles, would 
very materially weaken the sal^uards afforded by Ihese 
measures and almost certainly result in adding still further 
to the restrictions which the Dominions and foreign countries 
are obliged to impose on the importation of Britidi stock 
when disease is prevalent in Great Britain. 


SEED WHEAT IN THE EASTERN COUNTIES 

Ik order to obtain information as to the quality of seed 
wheat sown in the Eastern Counties during the past autumn, 
the Ministry arranged for one of its inspectors to visit a number 
of farms in Cambridgeshire, West Suffolk, and Essex for the 
purpose of drawing samples of seeds about to be drilled. It 
was intended to obtain 600 samples, but owing to various 
circumstances it was found impossible to secure more than 
107. The result of the investigation of these samples brings 
out some interesting points, although the number of samples 
taken being smaller than was considered desirable the 
information obtained is by so much lacking in significance. 

Wutoties. —^The varieties most frequmitly met with were 

Squareheads Master ” (24 samples), " Victor ” (17 samples), 
" Yeoman ” (12 samples), “ Little Joss ” '(13 samples), 
“ Yeoman n ” (7 samples), and Bed Standard ” (7 samples). 
Othra varieties included “ Iron,” “ Rivetts,” “ Setter,” 
** Cambridge Browick,” “ Harvester,” ” Rector,” “ Wil- 
helmina,” “Marsters Al,” “Bacton Champion,” “Yeoman 
King,” “BracAers Standup,” “Stormproof,” “Million HI,” 
and “ Red^tandup.” Of ^e “Squac^eads Master,” 12 
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samples were obtained in Cambridgeshire, 8 in Essex, and 
4 in West Suffolk; of the “ Victor,” 2 samples were obtained 
in Cambridgeshire, 9 in Essex, and 6 in West Suffolk ; of the 
” Yeoman ” and “ Yeoman II,” 2 samples came from Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, 13 from Essex, and 4 from West Suffolk; and 
of the “Little Joss,” 10 samples were from Cambridgeshire 
and 3 from Essex. 

Source of Supply. —^Inquiry as to the source of the seed 
showed that in 14 oases it was bought from a seedsman or 
merchant, in 7 cases it was purchased from a neighbouring 
farmer, and in 86 cases it was home-saved seed. The somewhat 
striking preponderance in the number of cases where home- 
saved seed was being used is probably partly due to the fact 
that, the price of wheat in the autumn being low, farmers were 
discouraged from purchasing seed at a relatively high price. 
In many cases it was found that farmers had bought a small 
quantity of high-quality seed for growing on in order to 
produce a stock to plant the following year. 

Genniiiatlon and Purity. —^All the samples obtained were 
forwarded to the Official Seed Testing Station for testing. 
The results of the tests showed that in purity 27 samples were 
over 99’6 per cent., 69 were between 98 and 99-4 per cent., and 
11 were lower thaui 98 per cent. Fifty-four samples contained 
seeds of other plants, either other cereals or weed seeds; in 
2 samples Ergot {Clavicepa purpurea) was present, and in one 
sample Ear Cockle {Tyhnchua acandena) occurred. In germina¬ 
tion, 71 samples were 98 per cent, or over, 21 fell between 95 
and 97 per cent., 9 between 90 and 94 per cent., and 6 were 
lower than 90 per cent. Although the tests showed that the 
samples were on the whole of high purity and germination, 
a large percentage of small and partly shrivelled grains were 
present in many cases. These grains germinated in the course 
of an ordinary test, but it is improbable that they would 
survive the hardship of normal field conditions. This points 
to the need of a critical examination of samples of seed wheat 
apart from the consideration of the particulars as to germination 
and purity which are obtained as a result of an ordinary test. 

Bunt. —^A further examination of the samples for the purpose 
of discovering the presence of bunt revealed sf somewhat 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. Of the 107 samples, 29 contained 
bunt visible to the naked eye and 71 were found to be 
“ bimted ” when examined under the microscope. This left 
only 7 samples actually free from this disease. is no doubt 
generally known, the Official Seed Testing Stt^on always 
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notes on its reports cases where bunt is found to be present 
by a naked eye examination. Arrangements have now been 
made by the station to undertake a special microscopical 
examination of samples of seed wheats for bunt for a fee of 
2s. a sample. Information with regard to the treatment for 
bunt before sowing was obtainable only in 73 cases. These 
included the use of sulphate of copper in 43 cases, preparatory 
dressings in 25 oases, and formalin in 4 cases. It was not 
possible to determine the degree of infection of the crops. 
This might have been only slight, but in any case the high 
proportion of samples which were found to be “ bunted ” 
indicates that the treatment to which they were subjected 
before planting was not satisfactory. Owing to the apparent 
prevalence of bunt, it may bo desirable at this stage to remind 
growers that the Ministry’s leaflet with regard to this disease 
can be obtained (single copies free of charge) on application 
to 10 Whitehall Place, S.W. 1. 

Bate and Date of Sowing. —^The quantity of seed sown per 
acre varied from 1| to 3^ bushels. In general, it appeared 
that the later the sowing took place the greater was the 
amount of seed used. 

The wide divergence in the dates of sowing was very striking. 
Even within restricted areas and on the same type of soil, 
there was sometimes as much as eight weeks’ difference in 
this respect. The reasons given for the late sowings were 
various, but chief amongst these was the diflBculty in getting 
the farmer’s own com thrashed. There is not a large supply 
of thrashing machines in the corn-growing areas, and the 
demand for them varies with the fluctuations in the com 
market. For instance, during the last autumn large quantities 
of wheat and barley were thrashed for marketing in the hope 
of securing a good price early in the season. The result of 
this was that thrashing machines were required to stay longer 
on the farms—^perhaps three or four days at one farm—and 
consequently fewer farms were visited. For the same reason 
very little com was thrashed early in the season for seed 
purposes. 

Another difficulty is the shortage of men who are competent 
to manage tlyrashing machine sets. One machine owner stated 
that he had to give up five machines during the war, and 
since then he had been unable to take on any new machines 
because of the difficulty in obtaining men who would do 
satisfactory work without constant and even skilled Buper*- 
vision. Othfi reasons given for late sowings were that the 

B 
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protracted harvest in many oases prevented the preparation 
of the autumn bed, and that the prospect of obtaining high 
prices for autumn barleys caused many farmers to concentrate 
on sowing barley during the last week of September and 
beginning of October, the souring of wheat being further 
delayed. 

CSteaning Home-grown Com lor Seed. —^In cleaning his com 
for seed purposes, the farmer does one or both of two things. 
He has it dressed as hard as possible by the thrashing machine, 
and he uses an ordinary winnowing machine. Although in 
some causes these methods answer quite well, neither gives 
really first-class results. The rate at which the com passes 
through the machine prevents a satisfactory result from being 
obtained by the wire screen on the machine, and effective 
blowing depends for its best result on a steady current of air, 
which is difficult to obtain on a hand machine. It is suggested 
that this difficulty, which is of considerable importance in its 
effect on the result of a crop, might be overcome either by 
groups of, say, twenty to thirty farmers co-operating in the 
provision and working of efficient cleaning machinery at the 
farm of one of their number, or at some other convenient 
centre, or the provision by thrashing machine owners, at a 
fixed charge, of efficient portable dressing plants which could 
be used at the same time as thrashing or as a separate process 
afterwards. 

Supply of Pedigree Seed. —^Much could be done in the way 
of improving the com crops in this country if farmers were 
able to obtain adequate supplies of first-class pedigree seed 
at a lower price than is possible to-day. It is believed that 
this could be effected to some extent if groups of farmers 
were to arrange with one of their number to grow special 
crops of pedigree seed to meet their united requirements. 
The farmers in the group might agree to purchase their seed 
for the following year from the produce of the specially grown 
crop at a price sufficiently above ordinary market price to 
allow the grower a profit that would encourage him to take 
some extra trouble with the crop as regards roguing and 
general cultivation. The cleaning operations might also be 
carried out on a co-operative basis on the lines* suggested in 
the preceding paragraph. 

Failing the co-operation of groups of farmers in this way, 
there seems to be an excellent opening for individual action. 
Farmers who decide to produce high quality pedigree seed and 
to arrange for early thrashing and cleaning fb their own 
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farms should have no difficulty in finding a remunerative 
market amongst their neighbours. 

The Ministry proposes to arrange for a further and more 
comprehensive series of cereal samples to be taken from the 
drill during the forthcoming season, when it is hoped that 
additional data, capable of wider application, will be 
obtained. 


NOTES ON SOME PERMANENT GRASS 
PLOTS ON THE UNIVERSITY FARM, 

READING 

Professor John Percival, M.A., Sc.D., 

The University^ Reading. 

On one of the arable fields at the University College Farm, 
Reading, known as the ‘‘ Hop Groimd,’’ a series of plots, 
each an eighth of an acre in area, were sown in August, 1906, 
with eight different mixtures of grasses and clovers (Table II 
below). 

It was hoped to obtain data regarding the permanence or 
otherwise of the different species of plants used in these 
mixtures under the soil conditions prevailing on the farm, 
and to observe the changes in the botanical composition of 
the herbage of the several plots from j^ear to year. 

The soil, which is heavy, was carefully cultivated and 
brought into a fine state for sowing, after a bare fallow 
following two com crops. Sowing was carried out in August, 
but owing to the dry season germination was delayed until 
September. 

A crop of hay has been taken from the plots annually for 
nineteen years, the aftermath being grazed. During the 
first three years no manure was applied, but in 1910 the 
plots received 4 cwt. of basic super-phosphate and cwt. 
of kaimt per acre. In 1912, a dressing of 4 cwt. of basic slag 
and 2J cwt. of kainit was given, followed by 1 cwt. of nitrate 
of lime in 1913. In 1914, 125 lb. of nitrate of lime were 
applied, an(^ since that date the plots have been given an 
annual application of 3 cwt. of slag and 2 cwt. of kainit in 
winter, followed by 1 cwt. of nitrate of lime per acre in spring; 
no farmyard manure has been given. 

Seed Mixtoree •—^The mixtures of seeds dbwn are given in 
Table I, and^the percentage of the ground covered by the 

b2 
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Tabus II. —Caloulatbo PEBOBNTAaB ov (tbound covbbbd by 
THE CLOTEBS and OrASSES AT TiMB OB SOWING. 



Plot 

1 

Plot 

2 

Plot 

3 

Plot 

4 

Plot 

5 

Plot 

6 

Plot 

7 

Plot 

8 

Clovers 


20 

20 

40 

40 




Short-lived grasses .. 

— 

20 

40 

20 

40 

— 

— 

— 

Permanent grasses .. 

— 

60 

40 

40 

20 

— 

— 



Table III. —Weight of Hay per Acre. 


Year 

Plot 

1 

Plot 

2 

Plot 

3 

Plot 

4 

Plot 

5 

Plot 

6 

Plot 

7 

Plot 

8 


cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

1907 . 

44 

62 

61 

64 

65 

50 

43 

43 

1908 . 

46 

48 

50 

63 

43 

46 

48 

61 

1909 . 

53 

69 

45 

45 

50 

40 

37 

39 

1910. 

32 

36 

36 

30 

34 

40 

40 

32 

1911. 

40 

46 

46 

44 

54 

42 

56 

38 

1912. 

62 

60 

66 

52 

58 

67 

55 

47 

1913. 

66 

64 

61 

60 

45 

43 

47 

44 

1914. 

34 

40 

46 

44 

44 

40 

58 

42 

1916. 

31i 

26 

24 

24 

20 

24} 

23 

24 

1920 . 

34i 

33 

28 

36 

36 

37 

34} 

36 

1921. 

26i 

22} 

22J 

19} 

23} 

28 

25} 

27} 

1922 . 

30 

29 

32 

24} 

31 

33}j 

24} 

34 

Total of 12 years 

cx> 

00 

606J 

516} 

473 

6031 

481} 

491} 

467} 

Average annual yield 

40} 

42 

43 

391 

42 

40 

41 

39 


grasses and clovers respectively stated in Table II; the 
annual yields of hay from the several plots during twelve 
years are given in Table III: annual weighings of the produce 
were discontinued during the war and after 1922, owing to 
cost, labour, and other difficulties. 

On plot 2 was sown a mixture of grasses and clovers, which 
in the particular species, number of species and amount of 
seed I considered most suitable for this type of land in the 
Beading area. The amount of seed sown was about 231b. 
per acre, containing some 13j^ millions of seeds. On plot 1 
the same mixture was employed but the amount per acre was 
26 per cent, less than on plot 2. 

On plots 3, 4, and 6, exactly the same species of plants 
were used as on plots 1 and 2, but the relative proportions 
of the clovers, short-lived grasses and ^rmanent grasses 
were varied'in order to observe the effect of these variations 
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upon the permanence of the pasture as well as on the yield 
of hay and the general character of the turf or sward ultimately 
established. 

Plots 6 and 7 were sown with a mixture consisting of six 
species of permanent grasses only, with the addition of white 
Dutch clover, plot 7 receiving 28 lb. per acre (20 millions 
of seeds), plot 6 half those amounts. 

On plot 8 was sown a typical seedsman’s mixture of 40 lb. 
per acre, such as was commonly recommended twenty or thirty 
years ago, and containing 20 millions of seeds. 

Observations over the whole period of nineteen years since 
sowing have been made annually in June upon the species 
of grasses, clovers and miscellaneous plants present on the 
several plots, and their relative abundance as far as could 
be estimated by eye observations alone. 

Notes on Species. —^The following notes on the several 
species are of interest. 

Red Clover .—^The so-called perennial red clover was used; 
although abundant during the first two years on all the plots 
on which it was sown, it almost disappeared in the third year. 
A few isolated plants, however, are still found on many of the 
plots, more particularly on those on which the largest amounts 
of this species were originally sown. 

AlsiJce Clover .—^This clover lasted considerably longer than 
the red clover, being fairly abundant up to the ninth year 
after sowing; like red clover single plants are still found on 
several of the plots. 

White Clover .—^The ordinary Dutch variety of this plant 
was used. Although not now so conspicuous as in the early 
years it is stUl found in fair quantity on all the plots. In 
1921, fifteen years after sowing, it was extremely abimdant 
and fiowered in great profusion, being stimulated by an 
application of lime in the previous season. Both cyanophoric 
and non-cyanophoric forms are now present. I feel no doubt 
that the non-cyanophoric forms are the Dutch variety and 
that they are descended from seeds sown in 1906. This 
variety appears to seed freely in some seasons, and probably 
the plants appearing in the later years are derived from 
self-sown seeds. The “ permanence ” of cultivated Dutch 
clover depends more upon self-sowing than does wild white 
clover. 

Permnidl Rye Qroee is found on aU the plots in great 
abundance, but in greatest amount on plots 3, 6 and 8 on 
which most seed was first sown, and in leasif quantity on 
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plots 6 and 7 where none was sown. It has become one of 
the dominant species on all the plots by means of its prolific 
seeding habit. 

Timothy. —^This has proved a permanent species on these 
plots, but is less abimdant now than it was during the first 
ten years; the greatest number of plants still appear on 
those plots which received most seed when the plots were 
originally sown, and on plots 6 and 7 on which no rye grass was 
sown. 

Cocksfoot. —Cocksfoot has diminished considerably on all 
the plots during the last few years ; most plants are now seen 
on plot 8. 

Meadow Fescue. —^This grass has proved of exceptional inter¬ 
est. At Beading it is among the latest of grasses to flower, and in 
late May and early June when notes are first made on the plants 
present on the plots, the inflorescence is hidden in the leaf 
sheath and the species is easily overlooked, and reported as 
absent. A week or ten days later, however, and just before 
the plots are mown the inflorescence is well developed and 
readily seen. It is not now so conspicuous as in the first few 
years, but is stiU found on all the plots, more especially perhaps 
on 6 and 7. 

Meadow Foxtail has maintained itself on all the plots and is 
most abundant upon 6 and 7 where most was sown. 

The Meadow Grasses. —Of the two meadow grasses sown the 
rough-stalked species is by far the most frequent. 

Crested Dogstail is found on all the plots, having extended 
itself by seeding to the two plots 6 and 7 on which no seed of 
this species was originally sown. 

Ha/rd Fescue and Sheep's Fescue have failed to establish 
themselves. 

Bed Fescue was sown on plot 8 and was common for the first 
nine or ten years on this plot; none was visible in 1926. 

Golden Oat Grass. —^This species, which is rare or quite 
absent from the district around the College Farm, has given 
remarkable results. It was included in the mixture sown on 
plot 8, and during the whole nineteen years has steadily 
maintained its hold on this plot. For ten or twelve years it was 
found only on this plot, but during the last six or seven years 
it has spr&id, doubtless by seeding, to several of the plots, 
but more especially to the adjoining plots 6 and 7. 

Conqwiison with old pastorage.— Comparison of the herbage 
which has established itself on these plots, with that on the 
neaiest ol<^ permanent pasture on Bam Field which has not 
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been under the plough within living memory, leads to important 
conclusions. 

The grasses, clovers and miscellaneous species on this old 
pasture are :— 

Grasses 

Very Abundarii Abundavt 

Meadow foxtail Crested dogstail 

Sweet vernal grass Rough-stalked meadow 

grass 

In smaller amoimt are, smooth-stalked meadow grass, 
soft brome grass, sheep’s fescue, Festnca Myurus, and 
Yorkshire Fog, with a few plants of golden oat-grass. 

Clovers 

White clover abundant when the ground is treated with 
basic slag. 

Yellow suckling is very abundant. 

Red clover ; a few plants appear sporadically. 

Miscellaneous Weeds 
Sheep’s sorrel Ox-eye daisy 

Bulbous Crowfoot Common daisy 

Narrow-leaved plantain Yarrow 

Luzvla campestris Ceraatium mdgatum 

Timothy grass and meadow fescue are entirely missing, and 
there is very little perennial rye grass and cocksfoot. 

It is sometimes stated that the indigenous plants common to 
old grass land in any district soon appear and take a leading 
place on arable land sown down with seedsmen’s mixtures, and 
that it matters, therefore, very little what species are used in 
these mixtures. That this is untrue is manifest at once when the 
botanical composition of the herbage of these plots is compared 
with that of the old pasture just mentioned. 

With the exception of hard fescue, sheep’s fescue, and red 
and Alsike clovers, all the species sown are still found on all the 
plots, and golden oat-grass chiefly on the only plot on which it 
was originally sown. 

Sweet vernal grass, one of the dominant grasses of the 
neighbouring fields and a free seeder, is practically missing 
from the plots after nineteen years of opportunity to spread 
itself over them. Timothy, perennial rye grass, cocksfoot and 
meadow fescue not £ound on the old grassland near, or only as 
isolated plants, have not disappeared from these plots nor l^n 
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ousted by indigenous competitors, but have established them¬ 
selves, perennial rye grass becoming a dominant species. 

Moreover, common daisies, narrow-leaved plantain, butter¬ 
cups, yarrow and Luzida campeatria, weeds abundant on the per¬ 
manent pasture, have not made their appearance on the plots. 

Where due regard is paid to the suitability of the species to 
the land to be laid down to permanent pasture, and a proper 
balance is kept between the rapid growing short-lived species 
and the more lasting kinds, it may be safely asserted that for 
twenty years and probably for a much longer period, the grasses 
and clovers sown will establish themselves, and prevent others 
from usurping the land, provided that the pasture is 
adequately manured and properly managed. 

In regard to the yield of hay from the different plots. Nos. 2 
and 3 have given the greatest amount of hay over the period of 
nineteen years indicated in Table III; the smallest yield has 
been produced by plot 8. 

Summaiy and Conclusioiu.—(l) Good permanent pastures 
can be established on arable soils by sowing suitable mixtures 
of seeds of grasses and clovers. 

(2) By adopting a properly balanced proportion between the 
short-lived and the more lasting species in the seeds mixture, 
a uniformly good yield of herbage can be assured from the 
beginning, and the usually diminished yield so commonly 
experienced in the third and fourth years after sowing can be 
avoided. 

(3) All the species of plants sown are still found on the plots 
after nineteen years, though red and Alsike clovers, hard and 
sheep’s fescues, and smooth-stalked meadow grass almost 
entirely disappeared after four to six years, and are now only 
represented by a few isolated plants. 

The comparatively short-lived perennial rye grass spreads 
rapidly by means of self-sown seeds and has become a dominant 
species; crested dogstail extends itself in a similar manner 
Cocksfoot, timothy, meadow foxtail, meadow fescue, rough- 
stalked meadow grass and golden oat grass have retained their 
hold on the land though meadow fescue and cocksfoot have 
diminished considerably during the last ten years. 

(4) The oft repeated statement that whatever kinds of seeds 

are sown the j^ants derived from them become crowded out in a 
few years by indigenous plants of the district, is untrue for this 
centre ; after nineteen years the botanical composition of these 
plots is totally different from that of old pastves on the same 
farm* « 
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(5) Weeds do not establish themselves on land sown with 
suitable mixtures of grasses and clovers and adequately 
mamued and grazed. Daisies, buttercups, yarrow, narrow- 
leaved plantain, and sheep’s sorrel, though common weeds on 
grassland near, have not appeared on the plots. 

(6) There appears to be a tendency for all the plots to give 
approximately the same bulk of herbage after eighteen to 
twenty years, although the botanical composition of the plots 
remains distinct, the difference in this respect being dependent 
upon the kind and amount of seed originally sown. 

(7) The weeds which have appeared on these plots are soft 
brome grass, Yorkshire fog, ox-eye daisy, dandelion, oat’s 
ear {Hypochaeris radicata) and Crepia taraxacifolia, these being 
most frequent upon plot 8. 

Thanks are due to Professor Pennington for the care he has 
bestowed on the management of the plots. 


SUGAR BEET AT THE UNIVERSITY 
FARM, CAMBRIDGE 

Abthxjb Amos, M.A., 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

Since the establishment of the Government Subsidy for the 
encouragement of sugar beet, this crop has been grown on the 
University Farm at Cambridge for the purpose of keeping touch 
with and assisting in the development of the industry. Two 
successful crops, yielding in 1924 nearly 15 tons of washed beet 
per acre, and in 1926,12 tons, have been grown, and the follow¬ 
ing records have been obtained. 

TnfliiMina of SubfiOilillg. —Subsoiling is generally recommended 
as an important part in the practice of growing sugar beet, 
though the necessity for this is disputed by Dowling.* There 
is at least a strong prima facie case for this practice in the 
Eastern Counties, where the depth of ploughing in recent years 
has generally been very shallow and where summer drought so 
frequently limits the yield of root and other crops. Accordingly, 
the larger part of the 3-acre field devoted to sugar beet in 1925 
was subsoiled at the time of ploughing. The field in question 
was of a gravelly nature and overlies a subsoif of gravel and 
sand at a depth of three to four feet. It was ploughed six 
inches deep at the end of January, and subsoiled an additional 
three to four inches at the same time. The part unsubsoiled 

*R. N. Dowling : Sugar Beet from Field to Fcmtory , p. 19. 
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was ploughed six inches deep only. At the time when these 
operation were in progress the land was sufficiently dry to 
enable the subsoil plough to burst up the subsoil instead of 
cutting through it, a condition which is obviously very important 
for this operation. Though the subsoil was compact and tight 
it contained no obvious pan. 

The crop was planted on May 8, and set out and singled in 
early June, care being taken that the work proceeded equally 
on the subsoiled and unsubsoiled parts. The season was very 
characteristic of the climate in the Eastern Coimties, for a 
drought soon set in which was not finally dissipated till the 
fourth week in August, as the following schedule of rainfall 
indicates:— 

May 1*96 inchcis 

June 0*36 

July 1*32 

August 2*16 

September 2*67 

October 3*07 

Droughty conditions prevailed therefore from May 24 
until August 23 with only one fall, July 20, exceeding one-fifth 
of an inch. Both crops, subsoiled and unsubsoiled, started 
equally well and continued to progress until the land began to 
dry up and the crops to feel the pinch of drought in July, 
when it became obvious to the eye that the subsoiled beets were 
making better growth of foilage, and, later, better growth of 
root than the unsubsoiled, with the exception of the one row 
of beets growing on the unsubsoiled area and adjoining the 
subsoiled ground. The appearance of this row suggested that it 
belonged to the subsoiled area. Doubtless this appearance was 
due to the roots of the sugar beet in this row growing laterally 
through the soil into the subsoiled area adjoining. Subsequent 
examination of the root-growth proved this to be the fact, for, 
at the time of lifting, a trench two feet deep was cut at random 
across the line intersecting the division between the subsoiled 
and unsubsoiled areas. Adhering soil was washed away by a 
fine jet of water, as recommended by the Howards,* from a pair 
of adjoiningflbeets, the one growing on subsoiled, the other on 
unsubsoiled ground. Kg. 1 is a photograph of the root 
exposure in the trench after washing away the soil. It shows the 

* A. Howeupd, C.I.E., and Gabrielle L. C. Howard, M.A. : Report 
of the Imperial Economic Botanists to the Government of India, 1917-18, 
p. 17. 


(•71 May 23) 

(•34 July 20) 
(•58 August 23, 
•34 August 24) 
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beet root on the right growing vertically downnward into the 
subsoiled ground and forming a shapely root; whilst the root 
system of the beet on the left, growing over unsubsoiled land^ 
is all verging in a more or less horizontal direction towards the 
subsoiled area on the right; ^ 

In the middle of August, the drought was so severe that, 
during one or two very hot days, growth came to a standstill 
and the foliage on both plots wilted and collapsed upon the 
surface of the ground during the heat of the day. 

After the drought broke on August 23 the beets upon both 
areas recommenced active growth, those on the subsoiled area 
still showing to better advantage. Towards the end of September 
the beets on the subsoiled area, probably having exhausted all 
available nitrogen from the soil, began to ripen and their 
foliage to turn yellow, whilst the beets on the misubsoiled area 
continued in vigorous growth with green foliage, and at the time 
when the plots were harvested the unsubsoiled beet gave the 
impression (falsely) of a better crop because thay had the greater 
growth of top. 

On October 27, five comparable plots from each area were 
lifted, topped, and washed, the average weight of roots and 
tops being shown in Table I:— 

Table !.• 

Subaoiled Not Suhsoiled 

Weight of roots 13-1 tons 12‘0 tons 

Weight of tops 9-1 „ 11*3 „ 

The table shows an advantage of 1-1 ton of washed beet in 
favour of the subsoiled area, and a disadvantage of 2-2 ton of 
beet tops.* If the time of lifting had been delayed till the end of 
November, doubtless the unsubsoiled beet would have made up 
some of the leeway. If, on the other hand, the field had been 
more fertile or more heavily manured, or the weighings had 
been made in early October, the advantage in favour of the sub¬ 
soiled area would probably have been still further accentuated. 

Yet another advantage was demonstrated in favour of the 
subsoiled area in the shape of the roots produced. Those grown 
on the subsoiled area were generally distinctly better shaped and 
produced a root system which was much less fanged than on 
the unsubsoiled area. The method of demonstration consisted 
in digging 100 roots at random from each area,* cleaning the 
roots from dirt, and then arranging each set in order of merit 
according to shape. This was repeated on two occasions. In 
each case the subsoiled area gave about 75 per cent, of perfect 
roots, whereas tHb unsubsoiled area gave only 50 per cent., 

* The probable error in the case of the Hubsoiled plot is 0*4 of a ton, and in 
that of the unsubsoiled plot 0*6 of a ton. 
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and whilst the number of badly fanged roots on the unsub- 
soiled area amounted to about 15 per cent., those on the 
subsoiled area were negligible. The photograph, Fig. 2, 
illustrates these facts ; 4 beets were taken from each of the 
100 subsoiled and unsubsoiled roots after these had been 
arranged in order of merit for shape, the 13th, 38th, 63rd 
and 88th being taken in each case. The subsoiled roots are 
the 4 arranged at the top of the figure and the 4 unsubsoiled 
at the bottom. It will be noticed that 3 out of the 4 sub¬ 
soiled are perfect roots, whilst 2 of the 4 unsubsoiled roots 
are more or less branched. The objection to such fanged 
roots is not only that more soil adheres to them so that cartage 
and railage are more costly, but in the factory the side root¬ 
lets get broken off and classed as tare and are lost to the 
grower. 

The inference to be drawn from these observations would 
seem to be that, at any rate in a draughty season and when 
subsoiling is properly executed, the crop is enabled to obtain 
more moisture, and consequently to produce a larger crop, 
and in any case to produce roots which are better shaped and 
less wasteful in the factory. In addition to this, advantages 
are likely to accrue to succeeding crops in the rotation. 

Influence of Date of Singling. —Another portion of the same 
field was laid out to demonstrate the importance of early 
singling. Three dates of singling were practised : the first 
on June 4-6, when the beet were very small, having no more 
than four leaves ; the second on June 15-16, when the beets 
were well grown, but without obvious overcrowding ; and 
the third on June 22, when the beets were obviously over¬ 
crowded. Five plots in each piece were marked out for 
lifting so that in any series the plots under comparison were 
situated as close as jTossible to each other. They were lifted, 
topped, washed, and weighed on November 8 and 9. Table II 
gives the average weight of roots and tops per acre in each 
case :— 

Table U. 

Weight of roots Weight of tops 

Singled June 4-6. 13-6 tons 9-7 tons 

Do. June 16-16 .. .. 12-9 „ " 9-5 „ 

Do. June g2. 10-6 „ 8-2 „ 

The demonstration shows an advantage of 0*6 tons of 
washed roots, and 0*2 tons of tops, in favour of singling at 
the earliest possible stage as compared wdth ten days later, 
and an advantage of 2*9 tons of washed roots, and 1-5 tons 
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of tops, as compared with seventeen days later when the 
plants were obviously overcrowded.* The value of early 
Hin gling is of course well-known, but it cannot be too greatly 
emphasised in these early stages of the industry in this 
country. 

Utilisation of the Tops. —^After the sugar beet have been 
lifted and roughly freed from dirt, the tops are cut off and 
the roots sent to the sugar factory. The plane of section 
for topping, as defined by the factory, should be just below 
the lowest bud, formed in the axil of the lowest leaf. Any 
part of the crown left on the root above this plane is cut off 
during the sampling, weighed, and the percentage of such 
crown is assessed and treated as part of the tare. From the 
grower’s point of view, therefore, it is important that the 
top be severed at the correct plane. 

In order to ascertain what proportions of unnecessary 
crown were actually being sent in to the factory, a record of 
twelve truck loads handled at the Ely Beet Factory, was taken 
by Mr. G. F. Kingston, B.A., on November 27, and is shown 
in Table III, together with the records of six trucks sent 
in at different dates from the University Farm and tared in 
the ordinary way at the Factory. 


Table III. —^Take fbom Cbbtain Samples op Scgab Beet. 





Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 



Sample No. 

Tare 

Tare 

Total 



of dirt 

of crown 

Tare 

1 from Chatteris 

20 

00 

20 

2 

99 

Prickwillow 

140 

M 

161 

3 

99 

Soham 

230 

1-5 

24-6 

4 

99 

Fordham 

18-0 

2*3 

20-3 

5 

99 

Soham 

130 

2-4 

15-4 

* 6 

99 

Soham 

8-0 

2*9 

10*9 

7 

99 

Somersham 

60 

31 

81 

8 

99 

Soham 

60 

41 

91 

9 

99 

Soham 

60 

4-3 

9 3 • 

10 

99 

Soham 

160 

6-7 

21-7 

11 

99 

Chatteris 

160 

6-8 

22-8 

12 

99 

Warboys 

110 

7-6 

18*6 

13 

99 

Cambridge 

6-0 

20 

80 

14 

99 

99 

100 

40 

14*0 

15 

99 

99 

100 

40 

14*0 

16 

99 

99 

8-0 

20 

10*0 

17 

99 

99 

110 

40 

16*0 

18 

99 

99 

12-0 

2-0 

14*0 

Average of 18 samples 

10-7 

3*3 

14-0 


The first twelve samples in the table were taken from 
sugar beet prod&oed in the fenland area round Ely, and 


* The probable error is about 0'4 of a ton. 
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were grown on either fenland or “ skirt ’’-land soils. The 
last six samples were grown on the University Farm, Sample 
No. 16 being grown upon a clay loam and the remainder 
upon a light gravel soil. 

From the table it will be seen that the variation of dirt 
tare was between 2 per cent, from Sample No. 1 from Chatteris, 
to as high as 23 per cent, from Sample No. 3 from Soham. 
It is interesting to record that Sample No. 16, grown upon a 
heavy clay loam at Cambridge, only gave a tare of 8 per 
cent., though lifted in November when the land was sticky 
from frequent night frosts. This low percentage of dirt tare 
was due to careful treatment after lifting. These roots were 
for the most part lifted by handforks, since the ground was 
too sticky for the usual design of beet-lifter, but it is interesting 
to record that four rows which were left for purposes of 
demonstration with Maynard’s new design of lifter, were 
pulled up from the sticky ground by this lifter with great 
success, and were left by it on top of the ground very much 
cleaner than those pulled by hand and fork. After being 
lifted the sugar beet, with tops still attached, were either 
stacked in small heaps or in long rows, in each case with the 
tops protecting the outside of the heap, and left for a week 
or ten days. At the end of this time and on a dry day the 
earth had weathered and easily “ chingled ” off when the 
roots were knocked together. 

The percentage tare of crowns varies in the table between 
0 per cent, in the case of Sample No. 1 from Chatteris, to 
7'6 per cent, in Sample No. 12 from Warboys. The samples 
from the University Farm varied between 2 and 4 per cent. 

In cases where the tops are simply ploughed into the ground 
as a green manure, the loss resulting from the unnecessary 
top sent in is not very great. It entails a little more cost for 
carting and transport and it results in a slightly lower return 
of percentage of sugar, because, although the crowns are 
cut off at the factory when estimating the tare of the crown, 
the sample for estimating the percentage of sugar is taken 
from the sugar beet roots after these have been washed, but 
without the crowns removed. Now the percentage of sugar 
in the crownij is less than in the roots, and therefore the per¬ 
centage of sugar from the sample taken as above is lower 
than that in the root alone. A grower who sends in much 
crown loses on his sugar percentage. 

If the tops can be utilised as feed for sheep, cattle, or pigs, 
then the loss entailed by sending to the factory unnecessary 
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crown is considerable ; thus 7 per cent, of crown (as in Sample 
No. 12), if referred to a J 0-ton crop, is equivalent to 14 cwt. 
per acre of sugar beet crown. This is shown, by comparing 
analyses of sugar beet crown with mangolds in Table IV, to 
be equivalent to about 30 cwt. of mangolds per acre. 

Table IV.—^Analyses of sugar beet 
beet lops ensiled, a 



1. Crowns 

2. I'ojis 

3. Tops 
ensiled 

4. Mangolds 


i3or cent. 

})er cent. 

})er cent. 

per cent. 

Albuminoids 

20 

2-4 

2*9 

10 

Carbohydrate 

.. 18-0 

9*3 

8-0 

90 

Ether extract 

•2 

•3 

•3 

•1 

Fibre 

1-4 

2*5 

2*5 

•7 

Ash 

•8 

4*0 

4-8 

•8 

Water 

.. 77*6 

81*6 

81*5 

88-4 


Table IV gives the comparative analyses of (J) the crowns, 
which are cut off and classed as tare at the factory ; (2) the 
tops as left on the field, the composition of which will vary 
according to the plane of section ; (3) the same tops ensiled, 
and (4) an average sample of mangold. It will be noticed 
that the crowns contain approximately double the food 
constituents of mangolds, and constitute therefore a valuable 
food to any farmer who can feed them to stock. Since the 
factory places no value upon them it is most important to 
see that as little as possible unnecessarj^ crown is left attached 
to the root when the tops are cut off. It is not impossible 
that some simple imjilement might be designed to sever the 
tops more accurately than the primitive chopper or sickle 
generally used, and if so would be in considerable request. 
The table also shows that the tops have a composition some¬ 
what similar to that of a mangold root. 

Feeding Sugar Beet Tops to Sheep.—Sugar beet tops may be 
folded with advantage to sheep, especially when fed in con¬ 
junction with some other feed. Three acres of such tops 
from a crop which yielded 11 tons of washed root have been 
fed to the University flock of 135 Suffolk ewes, lambing in 
January, between November 21 and December 18, a period 
of 27 days. At the time of lifting, in mid-November, the 
weight of tops amounted to about 8 tons per acre. This is 
equivalent to about 14 lb. per ewe per day, but of course the 
sheep did not clean all the leaves up completely, especially 
when cut off some time previously, though they ate with 
great relish the orowns and any root which had been acci¬ 
dentally missed. The ewes had a run on the grass and half 
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a pound of hay per head each day, and were folded upon the 
tops at night, thus the tops constituted approximately half 
their daily food. During the period the ewes obviously 
im proved in condition and the nature of the dung indicated 
that digestion was all that could be desired. One caution 
should, however, be given in respect of such folding of sugar 
beet tops, namely, that the tops be not allowed to become 
too much dirtied with soil on sandy land, lest this be con¬ 
sumed in too large a quantity and collect in the stomachs of 
the sheep. This has been known to cause death. If a little 
care is exercised at the time of topping and carting such 
danger need not be great. 

Sugar Beet Top Silage. —On the Continent sugar beet tops 
are largely made into silage in clamps, but this silage is often 
very sour. On a small scale, in 1924, two cartloads of beet 
tops were successfully made into silage in a small experimental 
silo, and the resulting product was readily consumed by 
cattle. A similar quantity of beet tops, mixed with chaffed 
straw, were also ensiled for the purpose of making a drier 
silage, and resulted in a much less satisfactory product. It 
was very sour and unpalatable. Further observations in the 
making of beet top silage are in progress. 


THE BEE RESEARCH INSTITUTE AT 
ROTHAMSTED 

D. Mobiand, M.A., 

Rothamated Experimental Station. 

In this country, bee-keeping was possibly more general 
in the old skep days than at present, but it must be admitted 
that, on the whole, the bee-keeper of to-day takes a more 
lively and intelligent interest in his bees than did his pre¬ 
decessor. The movable comb hive has had much to do with 
this change, while the diseases of bees — Foulbrood, and 
in more recent years the “ Isle of Wight ” outbreak—have 
helped to centre the interest of bee-keepers on the scientific 
aspects of their subject. 

ReBeaich aM Bee-keeping. —Gtovemment interest in scientifio 
research as applied to bee-keeping may, for practical purposes, 
be said to date from the time when bee-keepers made their 
appeal for help in the fight against the so-called “ Isle of 
Wight ” disease. The work of the Cambrid|;e investigators, 
which demonstrated the existence of Nosema disease in 
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England, was carried out under the Board of Agriculture. 
Subsequently, Dr. Rennie and his collaborators made the 
discovery of the parasitic mite now recognised as the cause 
of the greater part of our losses of adult bees. This work 
was made possible owing to the interest taken by Mr. A. H. E. 
Wood of Glassel, and was carried out under the auspices 
of the Scottish Board of Agriculture. 

Of Bee-keeping Research Stations abroad, there are, in 
the United States, the Bee Culture Laboratory near Washington 
under the Department of Agriculture of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, and numerous problems arc being investigated at 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations of the various states. 
Germany has the Bee Garden and Laboratory at Erlangen 
under Dr. Zander, and France has now a Bee Institute at 
Cagnes in the charge of M. Vincens. 

Bee Research at Rothamsted. —Under a grant from the 
Development Fund a Bee Research Institute was started at 
Cambridge in 1919. The Institute was moved to Rothamsted 
in 1922, and is attached to the Entomological Department of 
the Institute of Plant Pathology. The writer was appointed 
to take charge in the spring of 1923. 

At Aberdeen, diseases of the bee are the subject of study; 
at Rothamsted research is directed towards bees in a state of 
health, and problems of practical bee-keeping. Up to the 
present, attention has been mainly directed to two problems : 
namely, the use of metal combs, and the question of the 
direction of the combs in relation to the entrance of the hive. 

Metal Combs. —^As regards the first of these problems : the 
reason may not at first be apparent why naturally-built wax 
o6mbs arc not sufficient for the needs of the modem bee¬ 
keeper. The movable comb quickly led to the invention of 
comb-foundation which serves for a mid-rib to guide the 
bees in building their combs. The liability of plain wax 
foundation to stretch and even to break down while being 
built out, and the strain put on combs when the ordinary 
centrifugal honey extractor is used at high speeds, quickly 
led to a desire to reinforce the wax. 

Metal semi-combs are an elaborate attempt to Achieve this, 
and it was further thought that the immutability of the cells 
would cause bees to make perfect worker combs, and so 
restrict the rearii^ of drones, while it was claimed that the 
saving in wax secretion necessary to complete the comb would 
compensate for the higher initial price of the artificial product. 
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and farther, that the wax moth would be unable to damage 
these combs. 

The experience with metal semi-combs at Rothamsted 
has not been satisfactory. The bees only complete these 
combs at all when there is a good honey-flow, and then only 
the strongest colonies seem able to do so. The egg-laying of 
the queen becomes restricted and patchy, as though she were 
failing through age. If a single comb of wax be left in the 
brood-chamber, brood-raising will be almost wholly conflned to 
it in preference to the metal semi-combs. Far from economising 
food owing to the saving in wax secretion, stores rapidly used 
as fuel to keep up the temperature of the hive. It has been 
said that a strong colony completely filling a brood-chamber 
will completely envelop the combs and there will be no loss 
of heat by conduction of the metal. One can imagine this 
being so where the combs of the brood-chamber are entirely 
filled with brood, which in actual fact is rarely the case, and 
which I have never known to be even approximately so 
where metal combs are used. What actually occurs, however, 
is that the metal semi-combs conduct heat from the cluster 
much as do the radiating fins on the cylinder of an air-cooled 
internal combustion engine. 

It may be said then that, as far as our experience goes at 
present, metal semi-combs are unsuitable for use in this 
climate. Their use tends to an undue consumption of food 
in order to maintain the hive temperature both in s umm er 
and winter. At the same time brood-rearing is diminished 
partly, no doubt, owing to the difficulty of keeping up the 
temperature of the brood nest, and in consequence the popula¬ 
tion decreases. The result is weakened colonies, consisting 
of aged bees, which seem to be more liable to be attacked by 
“ Isle of Wight ” disease, and less surplus honey than one 
would get from a normal colony working on wax combs. 

A point noticed in this connection was the case of a 
faulty batch of metal semi-combs in which the cells were 
slightly too small. The bees, being unable to tear down the 
metal waUs, attempted to revise the pattern by leaving out a 
portion of a row here and there and overlapping from above 
and below. .Where a wax cell was thus badly out of register 
with the metal below a false bottom of wax was built and the 
cell lengthened to the requisite amount above the general 
level. (This lengthening is also frequently to be seen over 
the row of cells which contains the horizoiAal strengthening 

c2 
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wire.) The result was a very uneven comb somewhat similar 
in appearance to the combs of a drone breeding colony. This 
matter of size of cell opens up the question whether the 
embossed bases of commercial wax-foimdation are equally 
suitable for all races of bees. 

Used in the supers, the metal semi-combs are much less 
readily occupied than are fully-built wax combs, less even 
than frames of comb foundation. In the extractor they are 
of course practically indestructible, and it is possible that in 
warm climates with heavy flows of nectar there might be 
advantage in their use, particularly in localities where very 
thick honeys similar to that of our heather, such as the 
“ manuka ” honey of New Zealand, have to be dealt with. 

Position of Combs. —The second problem is that of the 
position of combs relative to the entrance to the hive. 
Naturally-built combs in skeps and in bee trees give us no 
reliable data to go on. A proportion of such colonies have 
combs hanging curtainwise across the entrance ; other colonies 
have them at right angles so that the spaces between the 
combs communicate directly with the outside ; and, again in 
other cases the combs run in a diagonal manner, or are irregular 
in shape and direction. These conditions seem to depend rather 
on the shape of the spaces available to the bees for comb 
building, and more particularly on the nature of the support 
from which the combs hang. 

It has been stated that the curtain-like arrangement, 
where the combs run parallel with the front of the hive, 
affords greater protection from draughts and is consequently 
warmer in winter while at the same time it is said to be liable 
to'become too hot in summer. This has earned for it in 
Germany the name of “ Warmbau-stellung ” and has been 
referred to by English writers arS “ Warm-Way.” In Germany 
it is looked upon as the natural arrangement for the tall 
combs which are sometimes used in that country. On the 
other hand, in England it is used not only with the British 
Standard Frame which has a length greater than its height, 
but chiefly by users of the “ Long Idea ” type of hive, having 
a brood chamber of many combs hanging transversely, so 
that it is comparatively deep from back to front The con¬ 
verse arrangement, where the combs are at right angles to 
the front of the hive, is said to allow freer ventilation, and 
on that account to be colder in winter and cooler in summer, 
while at the same time causing less hindrance to ingress and 
egress from the hive during the active season. This is pro¬ 
bably the more common arrangement in this country, while 
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it is almost uniyersally used in the great honey-producing 
countries of the world—^North America, New Zealand, and 
Australia—since the Langstroth hive is of this type. Up 
to the present nothing very definite can be said as to the 
results in this direction. 

Methods.—In the course of this work it has been necessary 
to take a large number of temperature readings within the 
cluster of bees, both in summer and winter, and that with 
the minimum of disturbance. For this purpose the Electric 
Thermocouple has been used in place of ordinary merciuial 
thermometers. Thermocouples of copper and “ constantan ” 
wire, soldered together, were embedded in the comb- 
foundation and led separately along the top bar of the frame 
to terminals in the outer wall of the hive. At any time it 
is possible to read the temperature by connecting a galvano¬ 
meter to these terminals, and without any disturbance 
of the bees. 

The experimental hives are weighed at intervals and a 
hive is kept permanently on scales under cover. This hive 
is weighed three times daily to the nearest quarter of an otmce, 
and affords an indication of the state of the nectar flow, and 
of the eficct of weather. 

Further Experiments. —^Further experiments are being 
planned to deal with the question of syrup feeding for winter 
stores. Also, in connection with the question of tem¬ 
perature and the position of combs, a study of ventilation 
will be made, which it is hoped may throw some light on the 
problem of moisture within the hive. Single-walled, double- 
walled and packed hives are being used in the experiments, 
and it is hoped that facts will come to light as to the value 
of packing and of the advantage, if any, of the double-walled 
type, in our climate, over single-walled hives. For the 
present, work has been confined to the British Standard 
Frame, because it is generally used in this country. In order 
not to complicate results, a single race of bee has been used— 
the Italian—^as this appears to be more suitable for experi¬ 
mental purposes than others. It will be necessary to bear 
this in mind in interpreting results. 

In conclusion it is necessary to remind bee-keepers that in 
spite of precautions there is a great tendency for individual 
colonies of bees to vary : so much so tha* differences in per¬ 
formance due to experimental conditions may easily be 
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masked. It will therefore be necessary to continue obser¬ 
vations over a number of years under varying conditions 
as to weather and nectar-flow, and with larger numbers of 
colonies, before it will be possible to come to any deflnite 
conclusions. Finally, bee-keepers must make due allowance 
for climate and race of bee when applying such results to 
their own conditions. 


THE CONTROL OF APPLE SCAB 

N. B. Bagenal, Instritctor in Commercial Fruit Crowing, 
Kent County Council; W. Goodwin, E. S. Salmon, and 
W. M. Wabe, Research Department, South-Eastern Agri¬ 
cultural College, Wye, Kent. 

HE following article gives an account of spraying experi¬ 
ments against apple scab which were carried out during 1926 in 
a commercial plantation at Egerton, Kent.* The trees sprayed 
were bush trees of the variety Bismarck planted in 1916, on 
a tiffis h loam, at 14 ft. square, and were the same as those 
used in the spraying experiments in 1923 and 1924, the results 
of which have already been published in this JouENAL.t The 
three rows of Bismarcks (containing ninety-five trees) used in 
the experiments were separated from each other by rows of the 
variety Lane’s Prince Albert, which gave protection from 
accidental spray drift. The scheme of experiments in 1926 
differed in some respects from that of 1923 and 1924, the 
plots being arranged so that groups of trees received respec¬ 
tively either two or three applications of Bordeaux mixture or of 
lime-sulphur, while one group was sprayed with lime-sulphur 
plus lead arsenate, applied three times. An improvement on 
the scheme adopted in 1923 and 1924 was also made in having a 
larger number (twenty-five) of unsprayed (control) trees, which 
were so distributed that some were present in all the three rows 
of trees that were sprayed (see Table II). 

The spraying was carried out with a 4-ft. brass rod fitted 
with the Drake and Fletcher “ Mistifier ” nozzle provided with 
the smallest disc, viz., number 0. The spraying machine 
(Weeks and Son) was provided with a lead consisting of one 

* This opportunity is taken of thanking Captain R. D. Scoble-Hodgins 
for allowing the experiments to be carried out on his trees, and for kindly 
providing the necessary apparatus. 

f Jour. Min. of Agiie., XXXII, May, (1926), pp. 137-149. 
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60-ft. lenigth of rubber hose-piping and the power was supplied 
by a small 2 h.p. Emerson-Brantingham petrol engine. The 
spray was appUec^ at a pressure of from 100 to 120 lb.; at the 
different applications from | to 1| gallons of the spray-fluid 
were used on each tree. All the spra 5 ring was carried out 
by one person,* so as to ensure uniformity of treatment for 
each tree. 

The spray-fluids used were Bordeaux mixture, lime-sulphur, 
and lime-sulphur plus arsenate of lead. The chemical compo¬ 
sition of the brand of lime-sulphur used, viz., “ Sulfinette,” 
was found to be as follows : Sp. gr. 1-30, polysulphide sulphur 
19"34 per cent. .Swift’s arsenate of lead paste was used; the 
analysis of a number of samples showed that the material con¬ 
tained 15'87 per cent, of total arsenic oxide (As_0,), of which 
0-168 per cent, was water-soluble. As regards the lime-sulphur 
plus arsenate of lead wash, the manner of mixing the two con¬ 
stituents was as follows;—I gallon of the concentrated lime- 
sulphur was mixed with 28 gallons of water, the further gallon 
of water—i.c., 1 : 29—being ust-d to make the lead arsenate 
paste (I lb. 3 oz., equivalent to 4 lb. lead arsenate paste to 
100 gal. wash) into a thin cream. The diluted lime-.‘5ulphur 
and lead arsenate were then mixed together and at once trans¬ 
ferred to the spray tank. The Bordeaux mixture was made 
on the formula : 8 lb. copper sulphate, 81b. quicklime, 100 gal. 
water. The lime-sulphur solution consisted of one gallon of 
the concentrate added to 29 gallons of water. 

The first application was made on May 4, when the blossom- 
buds were well forward and showdng pink. No rain fell durmg 
or immediately after the operation ; the sky w-as overcast, and 
a fresh wind blowing. The second application took place on 
June 4. At this datef the petals had all fallen and the fruit 
was already | in. in diameter. The weather conditions were 
cloudless sky, hot sunshine and very little wind. The third 
spraying w-as carried out on June 23 ; the weather was cool and 
cloudy, with no sunshine, and an occasional breeze. 

Biological Observatioas.— (a) Incidence of Scab."— On 
April 7, all the trees used in the experiment had been examined 
and had been found to be practically free from scab-pustules 
on the young wood.| On June 4, an inspection was made 

* N. B. Bagenal. 

t _A better date for the second spraying would have been fully a week 
earlier; other engagements in the county, however, made June 4 the 
earliest date available. 

t For further details on this point see: Salmbn, E. S. and Wart, 
W.M., in Journal of Pomology, IV, June (1926). 
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of all the tarees previous to the application of the sprays given 
that day. Twenty-one of the twenty-five unsprayed (control) 
toees showed a long-established attack of scab on the older 
leaves, which were, very generally, in the “ sooty ” condition. 
The newer foliage was affected only slightly, but a few of the 
larger leaves were either plentifully spotted or were becoming 
“ sooty.” Owing to the fact that the newer foliage was more 
abundant, also more conspicuous and on the whole fairly clean, 
these control trees might well have been described by any 
grower as in healthy condition, the older infected leaves being 
often hidden by fresh growth. It was evident, however, on 
closer examination that a severe attack of scab was developing. 
Of the remaining control trees, all in Row 3, two were only 
very slightly attacked and on the other two no scab was found. 

Of the fourteen trees about to be sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture twice, ten were free from scab and the remainder 
showed only a few older and a few younger leaves to be spotted. 
No scab was found on the trees destined to receive three 
applications of Bordeaux mixture, except on two where a few 
spots occurred. 

Of the fourteen trees about to receive lime-sulphur twice, 
twelve showed their older leaves commonly ‘‘ sooty ” or even 
starting to shrivel up under the attacks of scab, while many 
of the younger leaves were also becoming spotted or lined with 
scab along the veins. The first scab attack on the young fruit 
was noticed on one of these trees. On the remaining two trees, 
scab attack was found on the older blossom-truss foliage, but 
to a less extent; and the youngei leaves were quite healthy. 
There was a remarkable diminution in the amount of scab 
present on the trees receiving three applications of lime-sulphur. 
The fungus was rare, but here and there an older leaf was found 
in a “ sooty ” condition. In two cases it was noticed that some 
older leaVes, which had evidently been missed by the spray, 
were heavily attacked. Three instances of the fungus 
apparently continriing to develop on the surface of lime-sulphur 
deposit were noticed. 

A similar absence of scab was recorded from the trees 
receiving three applications of lime-sulphur and arsenate of 
lead. Either the tree was quite healthy, or only two or three 
spots were to be found on the foliage. Leaves in ’the “ sooty ” 
condition were noticed on one or two leaders which had been 
missed by the spray. 

From the aboi^ observations it would appear that the first 
spraying (on 42 trees), whether with lime-sul 2 )hur or Bordeaux 
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mixture, had effectively protected the foliage, and this was 
borne out by the contrast afforded by the unhealthy condition 
of the trees about to receive lime-sulphur twice but as yet un¬ 
sprayed, and of the control trees (total 33). On the other hand, 
the fourteen trees about to receive two applications of Bordeaux 
mixture were almost entirely healthy, although not yet sprayed. 

A second inspection of the plantation was made on June 23, 
immediately before the third spraying was carried out. The 
previous fortnight had been hot and sunny, and there were six 
to eight inches of new growth on the leaders and laterals 
(“ breast wood ”). The fruit had now grown to 1^ in. in dia¬ 
meter, and it was noticed that a slight drop was taking place, 
probably a natural thinning of the smaller fruit, the diameter 
of which was about ^ in. The stalks of such fruits were 
yellowish in colour. 

Taking the trees in the same order as before, those unsprayed 
(controls) showed a very general attack of scab ; the greater 
part of the foliage was spotted, and on different trees the 
number of “ sooty ” leaves, at a rough estimate, varied from 
about one-twentieth to one-third of the total foliage. Most 
of the fruit was already scabbed. Cracks up to half-an-inch 
long, as a result of scab, were noticed on several apples. As 
evidence of the progress of the disease, it was noted that the 
sixth or seventh leaf from the youngest one on the new growth 
was attacked. Eight of the twenty-five control trees, however, 
were only slightly attacked and their fruit was moderately 
clean. These were all in Row 3. The second group (Bordeaux 
mixture twice) was clean or only slightly affected. The leaves 
were well covered with Bordeaux mixture and there was no 
scorch. It was noticed that several fruits were spotted with 
scab and that the leaves high up on the leaders were here and 
there affected. On the whole, the youngest foliage was still 
clean. The next group (Bordeaux mixture three times) was 
even more healthy than the last; there was very little scab to 
be seen. Occasionally a few leaves, near the tips of branches 
were spotted or even “ sooty,” but the greater part of the foliage 
was clean. The fruit, however, was occasionally scabbed. A 
natural thinning of small apples was noticed in this group. 

Twelve of the trees receiving two appheations of lime-sulphur 
were noticeably scorched. In bad cases, one-half or more of the 
leaf was of a red-brown colour and a slight leaf-fall was 
noticed. On all the fourteen trees the foliage was fairly healthy, 
but some leaves where the spray had missed were either 
“ sooty ” or were spotted with pale areas of scab. J’he fruit was 
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generally clean, but occasionally scabbed, and was then starting 
to crack. A drop of small apples from the crowded trusses was 
taking place. The younger foliage was not yet badly scabbed, 
but a few spots were starting on the lowest leaves of the new 
growth. 

In the next group, receiving three applications of lime- 
sulphur, nine of the fourteen trees were slightly scorched and 
there was a little leaf-fail, whereas on the remaining five trees 
there was no scorch or, at most, a reddish-brown spotting. 
Both here and in the last group the most prominent feature was 
that the leaves were marked with light yellow-green spots of 
scab, showing through the lime-sulphur or appearing where 
there was no spray deposit. The new growth and the fruit was 
clean or had only a few spots. 

No serious scorching injury was evident on the trees of 
the last group (lime-sulphur plus lead arsenate), and what little 
occurred was limited to the margins of about three-quarters of 
the foliage on one tree, to the margins of injuries caused by 
the “ case-bearer ” insect on another, and to about a dozen 
leaves on each of two other trees. Scab was general in the 
“ pale spot ” state described above, and leaves were only rarely 
seen in the “ sooty ” condition. The new growth was healthy 
and the fruit only slightly attacked. 

(b) Fruit Drop .—On July 20, the plots were examined to 
ascertain whether any dropping of the fruit had occurred as a 
result of spraying. All apples measuring from | in. to about 

in. in diameter, found on the ground under each tree, were 
counted (Table I), together with the number of apples gathered 
from the trees at the final picking. The fallen fruit did not show 
evidence that any general attack by insects (such as sawfly 
or codling moth) had caused an appreciable drop. 

In Row 1 the greatest percentage drop was from the five trees 
sprayed with lime-sulphur plus arsenate of lead (29-8 per cent.), 
though from the unsprayed (control) trees the drop was not 
much less (26'6 per cent.). Trees having two and three 
applications of Bordeaux mixture respectively showed a per¬ 
centage drop below that of the unsprayed trees, hence it would 
appear that no damage had been caused by this spray. 
Similarly, but in contradiction of the results obtained in 1924* 
no damage could be attributed to lime-sulphur whether 
applied twice or thrice, since, from the trees so treated, the drop 
was as low as 12’2 per cent, and 8-0 per cent, respectively. 

* Jour, Min, of Agric,, XXXII, p. 146 (1925). 
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Stonebridge Green Farm, Eoerton ; Spraying Experiments, 1926 
Table I.—Showing the percentage of “ dropped ” apples, Bismarck variety, July 20, 1926. 
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In Bow 2 where there were only four unsprayed trees, these 
showed the greatest drop (40 per cent.)- This very high figure 
was due to the drop being over 50 per cent, with each of two of 
the trees. None of the sprays used was associated with more 
than 17*9 per cent. drop. Here again, the proportion from the 
five trees sprayed with lime-sulphur was very low (8‘6 per cent.). 

With regard to -Row 3, the unsprayed trees again showed the 
greatest drop (22-9 per cent.) and, of the others, those sprayed 
with lime-sulphur twice and thrice showed only 5-7 per cent, 
and 12*0 per cent. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the intensity of scab 
attack is likely to vary little throughout any one row of a 
susceptible variety, such as Bismarck, flanked by rows of the 
more resistant Lanes’ Prince Albert, and therefore a comparison 
such as that given above, of the drop found in different sections 
of each row is likely to provide the best basis on which to judge 
the effects of the sprays used. 

If, however, aU the fourteen trees which had the same spray 
treatment (in whatever rows they were situated) are compared 
as regards drop with any other set of fourteen, or with the 
twenty-five control trees, a greater crop of apples is available 
from which to calculate the percentage figures. These per¬ 
centages are given at the foot of Table I, and they confirm the 
results already obtained (when the comparison is made within 
the row). 

Thus, from the unsprayed trees, with a total of 4,402 apples 
there was a drop of 26-6 per cent., and from those sprayed with 
lime-sulphur plus arsenate of lead (4,470 apples) a drop of 
22-7 per cent. With Bordeaux mixture, twice and thrice, the 
drop was 18-8 per cent, and 20-2 per cent, respectively; and 
with lime-sulphur, twice and thrice, it was as low as 8-4 per cent, 
and 9*1 per cent, respectively. 

Some evidence obtained in 1924 indicated that the lime- 
sulphur weush, both alone and with lead arsenate, caused a 
dropping of the young fruit. It is clear from the results 
recorded above that no such evidence can be gathered from the 
data collected in 1925; and it appears safe to conclude that 
in this season none of the sprays used caused an abnormal 
dropping of the fruit. It is at present impossible to explain 
the reason for the percentage of “ drops ” being the lowest in 
the case of trees sprayed with lime-sulphur. The very different 
observations in two consecutive seasons indicate that dropping 
of the fruit is sP complicated phenomenon needing a thorough 
investigation by the pomologist. 
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The Crop Graded for Scab.—^The 95 trees used in the 
experiments produced a crop of approximately 70 bushels, the 
total weight being 1 ton 7 cwt. 43 lb. The crop was picked 
from each plot separately, and the apples were graded by 
hand,* according to the amount of ‘‘ scab present, into 
three classes ; Grade 1 consisting of apples entirely free from 
scab ;t Grade II of those apples in which the scab spots were 
few or many, but which were not unmarketable; and 
Grade III, of those apples which were so cracked or disfigured 
by scab as to be unmarketable. The number and the weight 
of fruits from each tree and plot were ascertained, and the 
results are shown in Table II. 

It will be best to consider them under three headings :—(1) 
the fungicidal effect of the three spray-fiuids used ; (2) the effect 
of three applications of each fungicide as compared with two 
applications ; and (3) any injurious effects resulting from the 
spray-fiuids used. 

(1) Bordeaux mixture applied three times gave the most 
complete control of scab. In Row 1, where the unsprayed 
trees gave only 13*9 per cent, by number J of scab-free apples, 
with 24*5 per cent, of unmarketable fruit, the sprayed trees 
gave 74 per cent, both by number and weight of scab-free 
apples and only 0*7 per cent, of unmarketable fruit. In Row 2 
the unsprayed trees gave 18-1 per cent, by number of scab-free 
apples and 27-1 per cent, of unmarketable fruit, while the 
sprayed trees bore 80*1 per cent, of scab-free apples, with 
only 1-4 per cent, of unmarketable fruit. 

The next most efficacious spray-fiuid was lime-sulphur plus 
arsenate of lead, applied three times. In Row 1 the sprayed 
trees gave 69*3 per cent, by number of scab-free apples, with 
1*2 per cent, of unmarketable fruit. In Row 2 the sprayed 
trees gave 72*9 per cent, scab-free apples, with 1-9 per cent, 
of unmarketable fruit. 

Lime-sulphur alone, applied three times, was not so effica¬ 
cious ; in Row 1 only 55-2 per cent, of the apples were free 
from scab ; in Row 2 the percentage was 68*9. 

* All the grading was carried out by the same two persons. 

t Whilst from the commercial standpoint these apples were free from 
scab, as many as three very minute spots on on apple (each not larger 
than the head of a pin), were not considered sufficient to reduce that 
fruit to the level of Grade II. Such cases were numerically very small. 

% The percentages obtained by weight approximate very closely to 
those obtained by number. 
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Qrade 1 : BSntirely free from scaib ; Orade 2 : Scab spots few or mcmy but apple not too seriously affected, to qta bTe ; 

Grade 3 : Apple so cracked or disfigured by scab as to be unmarketable. 
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Interesting results showing the efl&cacy of Bordeaux mixture 
were obtained also from Row 3. Here the percentages of scab- 
free apples were :—^from the unsprayed trees, 26-9 ; from the 
trees sprayed twice with Bordeaux mixture, 72*6 ; sprayed 
three times with lime-sulphur and lead arsenate, 59*8 ; sprayed 
three times with lime-sulphur, 51*1, and sprayed twice with 
lime-sulphur, 46*4. 

Taking the unsprayed trees, row by row, and comparing the 
amount of disease present on the crop with that on the crop 
from sprayed trees in the same row, we obtain figures which 
show in the plainest way possible the good results derived 
fron spraying. In Rows 1 and 2 a quarter of the crop as com¬ 
pared with one-tenth (to take the most unsuccessful spraying 
result) was in an unmarketable condition, owing to the amount 
of scab ; in Row 3 there was less disease, 13*2 per cent, by 
number being in an unmarketable condition. In this row, 
however, only 26-9 per cent, of the apples were free from scab, 
whereas the percentage of healthy apples in the crop from the 
trees in the same row, sprayed twice with Bordeaux mixture, 
was 72*6. 

(2) The advantage of spraying three times instead of twice 
is shown very clearly both in the Bordeaux mixture and in the 
lime-sulphur plots. In Row 1, the trees sprayed twice with 
Bordeaux mixture gave only 51*2 per cent, of scab-free apples, 
while 2*4 per cent, were unmarketable ; in the same row, the 
crop, from the trees sprayed three times with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture, gave 74*6 per cent, of scab-free apples and only 0’7 per 
cent, of unmarketable apples. Similarly, in Row 2, the twice- 
sprayed trees gave 53 per cent, of healthy apples and 8*6 per 
cent, of unmarketable fruit, whilst the trees sprayed thrice 
gave 80*1 per cent, of healthy apples and 1*4 per cent, of 
unmarketable fruit. In the case of Bordeaux mixture, then, 
the additional early spraying given in May resulted in an 
increase of scab-free apples of 23 per cent, in Row 1, and of 
27 per cent, in Row 2. 

With lime-sulphur, the trees sprayed twice gave, in Row 1, 
29*6 per cent, of scab-free apples with 10-3 per cent, of un¬ 
marketable apples; whilst the crop from the teees sprayed 
three times gave 55*2 per cent, of scab-free apples, with 7*4 
per cent, of unmarketable apples. 

In Row 3 (where, as the unsprayed trees showed, there was 
less disease present) the trees][sprayed twice gave 46*4 per cent, 
of healthy apples, with 6'0 per cent, of unmarketable apples ; 
the trees in the same row, sprayed three times, gave 6M per 
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cent, of healthy apples, with 2.4 per cent of unmarketable 
apples. In the case of lime-sulphur, then, the additional early 
spraying resulted, in Row 1, in an increase of scab-free apples 
of 26 per cent.; in Row 3, with less disease present, the 
improvement was scarcely noticeable. 

(3) With regard to the injurious effect (if any) of the sprays, 
this has already been discussed in relation to fruit-drop. The 
scorch and leaf-fall due to the first application of lime-sulphur, 
to those trees to be sprayed twice only, was noticed on June 23, 
and although, at the time, it appeared to be serious in a 
few cases, no material damage can be attributed to it, at least 
in the 1926 season. The slight scorching effect noticed on the 
trees about to receive the third application of Ume-sulphur had 
no serious results in the 1926 season. 

As recorded above, no injurious effects from the first or 
second applications of Bordeaux mixture were visible on 
June 4 or 23. When the “ drops ” were counted on July 20, 
the percentages obtained from trees sprayed twice and thrice 
with Bordeaux mixture, compared with those from the un¬ 
sprayed, did not indicate that any fall of the fruit had been 
caused by this spray. At that date also, i.e., one month 
after the final spraying, no harmful effect on the foliage was 
apparent. It was not until ten weeks later (September 30), 
that it was observed that premature leaf-fail was taking 
place. While the leaves of unsprayed trees were yellowing 
and there was a slight fall, more especially from the tips of 
the “ leaders,” all trees sprayed twice or three times with 
Bordeaux mixture were almost completely defoliated, their 
appearance presenting a great contrast to that of adjoining 
trees. 

Leaf-fall such as this might be expected to infiuence 
adversely the growth of the fruit. In the case of the crop 
picked from trees twice sprayed, it was found that the average 
weight of the individual apple was lower than any other, 
including the controls. Where, however, the trees had been 
sprayed three times the average weight of the apple was 
greater than that obtained under any other treatment except 
lime-sulphur twice applied, and in this case the small crop may 
be held responsible for larger fruits, so that in the light of these 
results it cannot be concluded that comparatively late defolia¬ 
tion had any effect on the crop in that season. 

No premature leaf-fail, such as this, was occasioned in 1924, 
when the same trees were similarly sprayed; and the results 
in 1926 would appear to indicate that spray injury is not alone 
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dependent on the variety of tree and the composition of the 
spray used, but also upon such factors as weather conditions 
following the application, or, perhaps, seasonal vigour of the 
tree itself. 

Soininary. —(l) The variety Bismarck (like several other 
commercial varieties) becomes infected by the scab fungus first 
on the leaves produced before blossoming time, and successively 
on the later foliage. To control the disease, therefore, three 
applications of a fungicide are necessary and of these the early 
spraying, given at the pre-blossoming (“ pink bud stage of 
growth, is essential. 

(2) In spraying experiments in 1926, where the unsprayed 
trees produced only 15 per cent.*^ of healthy apples, and 25 per 
cent, of fruit so badly diseased as to be unmarketable, the crop 
from the trees in the same rows, sprayed three times, was as 
follows :—Bordeaux mixture :—^scab-free apples, 76 per cent., 
unmarketable, 1 per cent. ; lime-sulphur plus lead arsenate :— 
scab-free, 71 per cent., unmarketable, 2 per cent. ; lime- 
sulphur :—scab-free, 65 per cent., unmarketable, 4 per cent. 

(3) The beneficial effects of the additional early spraying at 
the “ pink-bud ” stage was shown in the increase of the per¬ 
centage of apples free from the disease, over that obtained 
where only two later applications were made. This increase 
was as follows : Bordeaux mixture, 25 per cent. ; lime-sulphur 
14 per cent.f 

(4) Serious leaf-fall was occasioned late in the season by the 
use of Bordeaux mixture (both when applied twice and three 
times). No harmful effect, however, on the seatson's crop from 
these trees was observable. 

(6) No evidence was obtained that in 1925 any of the spray- 
fluids used causing a dropping of the young fruit. 


These figures refer to the crops in Rows 1 and 2. 

t Those figures refer to the crops in Rows 1 anS 2, in the case of 
Bordeaux mixture, and in Rows 1 and 3, in the case of lime-sulphur. 
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THE CONTROL OF THE APPLE 
CAPSID BUG 

F. R. Petherbridge, M.A., 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge, 
and 

W. G. Kent, N.D.H., 

Horticultural Superintendent, Isle of Ely County Council. 

Previous experiments have shown that washes containing 
nicotine are the most effective in killing this pest, and that soft 
soap and nicotine, if properly applied, afford an economic means 
of controlling it. Complaints have been received from growers, 
however, that they were unable to control capsid bug by 
spraying with soft soap and nicotine. 

Causes of Spraying Failure. —^Many of these cases were 
investigated and the cause of the failure found to be due to one 
or more of the reasons dealt with below. 

(1) Spraying at the Wrong Time. —^The capsid bugs often 
hatch over a long period, especially when a spell of cold weather 
sets in shortly after the commencement of hatching. The 
following table give the dates of hatching as compared with the 
dates of blossoming in the Wisbech district:— 


Year 

First markingb 

Capsids finished 

Apples in 


of Capsid seen 

hatching 

full bloom 

1917 

May 7 

May 13 

May 23 

1918 

April 8 

May 8 

May 16 

1919 

May 2 

Ma> 9 

May 19 

1920 

March 27 

— 

April 20 

1921 

March 26 

- 

April 18 

1922 

April 26 

-- 

May 22 

1923 

April 7 


— 

1924 

April 23 



1925 

April 14 

About May 9 

May 18 


From this it will be seen that while all the capsids may 
hatch in a week, a month may elapse before the last ones 
hatch. In 1918 and 1926 a cold period in April and May 
lengthened the period of hatching. Many growers spray soon 
after the markings of the bug are noticed, which in some years 
is long before all the bugs have hatched, and later on are 
disappointed at finding capsids still busy on the trees. The 
above table shows that all the capsids have usually hatched about 
a week or ten days before the trees are in full bloom, and this is the 
best time to begin spraying. Any trees sprayed before then should 
be sprayed again. 

The marking of the fruit begins a few days after the fruit has 
set, but spraying'after this date will reduce the bugs for another 
year. 
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(2) Incorrect Methods of Spraying. —^Many growers do not 
spray their trees thoroughly, and we have demonstrated this to 
growers by spraying some of their trees according to the follow¬ 
ing method : A pump giving a pressure of over 70 lb. per 
square inch should be employed. A coarse nozzle mvst be used 
which should point at an angle to the lance so that the spray 
can be directed downwards on the shoots. The nozzle is then 
moved up and down each shoot at a distance of 6-12 inches 
from the shoots. By this method more of the spray fluid goes 
into the expanding trusses where the young capsids are. 

Satisfactory control of the capsid bug has been obtained 
with the same wash as that used by the grower in the same 
orchard with uneconomic results. 

(8) Unsuitable Water. —Unfortunately in the Wisbech area, 
where this pest is particularly troublesome, many of the 
growers are unable to use soft soap and nicotine for spraying 
purposes, on account of the hardness of the dyke water, which 
is often the only source of supply. 

During the winter of 1924-25, several waters from the 
Wisbech area were examined. In order to determine the hard¬ 
ness, the amount of commercial fish oil soft soap (as used in 
spraying) required to produce a permanent lather was ascer¬ 
tained, as shown in the following table :— 


Source of water 


W. Goodwin, Fitton End 
J. £. Sandall, Seadyke, Murrow 
A. Davis, Wisbech St. Mary 
A. Hudson, Wisbech St. Mary 
Wisbech (Marham) Water Co, 


Quantity of fish oil soft soap 
required to soften 100 gallons 
of water 

28-0 lb. 

21-6 „ 

13*2 „ 

13-2 „ 


Of these waters only the Wisbech Marham water is suitable 
for making a soft soap and nicotine spray. Apart from cost of 
the soft soap the amount of scum produced by these waters 
interferes with the working of the pump. 

Experiments in Hard-water Districts.— The following experi¬ 
ments were next arranged to find out the most economic means 
of dealing with this pest in districts where the water is very 
hard. 

Two centres, A and B, where the trees had been severely 
attacked by capsids in 1924, were chosen for the experiments. 

d2 
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Experiment A. —Messrs. Hudson & Son, Wisbech St. Mary. 
The plots here were sprayed as follows:— 


Plot 

1.—^Nicotine : (95-98 per cent.) 3^ oz. 
Soft soap : 4 lb. 

Rain-water: 40 gal. 

1 1st spraying only 

Plot 

2.—^As Plot 1 . 

Ist and 2nd spray¬ 
ings 

Plot 

3.—Control . 

Unsprayed 

Plot 

4.—Sodium casemate : 4/6th pint '' 

Nicotine: 3J oz. 

Lead arsenate : 2 lb. 

Dyke water : 39 gal. > 

‘ Both sprayings 

Plot 

6.—^Lime-sulphur : 1 gal. 

Sodium caseinate : 4/5th pint 
Nicotine : 3^ oz. 

Lead arsenate : 2 lb. 

Dyke water : 40 gal. > 

1 Both sprayings 

Plot 

6.—^Nicotine ; 3i^ oz. ' 

Soft soap : 4 lb. 

Rain water : 40 gal. ; 

1 2nd spraying only 

Plot 

7.—Sodium casemate : 4/5th pint > 

Nicotine : 3^ oz. 

Dyke water : 40 gal. J 

1 Both sprayings 

Plot 

8.—Sodium caseinate : 4/5th pint ^ 

Nicotine : 3^ ozs. | 

Bordeaux arsenate : 5 lbs. 

Dyke water : 40 gal. J 

1 

^ Both sprayings 

Plot 

9.—Soft soap ; 4 lb. 

Lead arsenate : 2 lb. 

Rain water : 40 gal. 

^ Both sprayings 

Plot 10.—Control 

The sodium caseinate was made on the formula 
Commercial casein .. 

Caustic soda .. 

Water. 

Unsprayed 

. 20 oz. 

. 3 

. 2i gal. 


Add the caustic soda to the water and heat. While heating add the 
casein very gradually, stirring frequently. Boil for 10 minutes. 


As shown above, the dyke water required 13*2 lb. of soft 
soap to soften 100 gallons of water, so that for spraying pmposes 
28*2 lb. of soft soap would be required for each 100 gallons of 
water. 

Two rows of trees, alternately, Grenadier and Allington Pippin 
thirteen years old and rather small for their age, were chosen. 
Ten plots of ten trees each were thus provided, five of each 
variety in each plot. The spray fluids were applied by means of 
a barrow-type hand-power machine, the one nozzle employed 
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being adjusted to give a coarse driving spray. The liquid was 
directed mainly downwards into the blossom trusses. About 
2f gallons of wash per tree was applied. The first spra 3 dng was 
carried out on May 12, a few days before full blossoming, in 
bright sunny weather. The second application was made on 
May 22, after the fruit had set, also in very fine weather. 

Counts were made of the number of shoots marked by capsids 
on every tree, both before and after spraying. 

The only trees to bear appreciable weights of apples were the 
Allington Pippins on plots 1, 2, 3, 6, and 7, which were situated 
near each other in the southern half of the site of the experi¬ 
ment. The fruit was separated into four grades as follows :— 

(1) Free from capsid mjury. 

(2) Slightly marked by capsids, t e., with up to 3 small 
markmgs. 

(3) Moderately marked, t.e, with more than 3 small markings, 
or with one or more large marks. 

(4) Badly marked, t e., distorted, misshapen, or' about ^ of 
whole surface marked 

Apples from two adjacent control rows (X and Y) were also 
simUarly graded. The yields and percentages in each grade are 
set out in Table I. 


Table I — Allington Pippins 


Plot 
and No 
of trees 



Percentages of fruit 


"TfotaP 

weight 

of 

fruit 

Spray fluid 

i 

Clean | 

_1 

Shghtly Moderately 
marked marked | 

Badly 

mark^ 

Plot 1 

Softsoap,nicotine 

1 

64 5 1 

16 2 

9 2 1 

11 1 

lb. 

16 1 

5 trees 
Plot 2 

(Ist spraying) 
Softsoap,nicotine 

70 3 ' 

17 1 

98 j 

, 28 

140J 

5 trees 
Plot 3. 

(2 sprayings) 
Control 

31 6 

17 7 

17 7 

{ 33 1 

46t 

2 trees 

(unsprayod) 





(A&B) 






Plot 6. 

Softsoap,nicotine 

60 2 

22 7 

21 8 

62 

67J 

5 trees 
Plot 7 

(2nd spraying) 
Sodium caseinate 

69 3 

1 

16 6 1 

68 

83 


6 trees 

Plot X 

nicotme 
(2 sprayings) 
Control 

36 

6-1 


82 6 

34i 

5 trees 






Plot Y 

Control 

9*8 

7 1 1 


72 8 

46 

6 trees 



1 

1 10 3 j 




The following Table II gives particulars of (1) average 
number of capsid-marked shoots on the lower half of each tree 
before spraying, and (2) the average number of capsid marked 
shoots after spraying. 
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Table 11. 

Average number of capsid-marked shoots per tree 
(lower half). 


Plot. May 12, before spraying. 

Jime 6, fresh markings 
after spraying. 

1 

34 

9*4 

2 

26 

1*6 

3 (2 trees) 

10 

36 

A and B 

3 (5 trees) 

23 

48 

inoluding A and B 

6 

44 

3-76 

7 

27 

4-6 


The control plots X and Y, with 82-6 and 72*8 per cent, 
respectively of badly marked fruit, show clearly the 
potentiality for damage of the capsid bug. The two trees 
(A and B) in Plot 3 (control), were more free from capsids 
before sprajdng than any of the other trees, this being indicated 
in Table II, column 2. The amount of blossom on A and B 
was much above the average. One would therefore expect fewer 
marked apples from these than from plots X and Y. 

(1) The best result was on plot 2 (soft soap and nicotme applied 
twice), with 70*3 per cent, clean apples. 

(2) The result from Plot 7 (sodium casemate and nicotine 
twice) was practically as good, with 69 3 per cent, clean, as Plot 2. 

(3) Plot 1 (one spraying with soft soap and nicotine) gave the 
satisfactory result of 64-6 per cent, unmarked fruit. 

(4) Plot 6 (one spraying with soft soap and nicotine after 
blossoming) gave 60*2 per cent, clean. 

(5) Control Plots X and Y gave only 3 6 and 9 8 per cent, 
respectively of clean apples. 

The observations taken, on all ten plots, of the numbers of 
capsid-marked shoots before and after spraying, showed that 
all the spray fluids used in the experiment had satisfactorily 
reduced the number of capsids. 

Experiment B, —^The plots at Mr. W. Goodwin’s, Fitton End, 
were as follows, with two sprayings for each plot, except the 
controls:— 

Plot 1.—Control. 

Plot 2. —Sodium caseinate : 4/6th pint. 

Nicotine (40-45 per cent.) 7J oz. 

Dyke Water ; 40 gal. 

Plot 3.—Sodium caseinate : 4/6th pint. 

Nicotine : 7} oz. 

Lime-sulphur: 1 gal. 

Lead arsenate : 2 lb. 

Dyke water : 39 gal. 
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Plot 4.—Sodium caseinate : 4/6th pint. 

Nicotine : n ox. 

Bordeaux arsenate : 5 lb. 

Dyke water: 40 gal. 

Plot 6.—Control. 

Plot 6.—Soft soap : 4 lb. 

Nicotine: 7J oz. 

Bain water: 40 gal. 

Plot 7.—Sodium caseinate : 4/5th pint. 

Nicotine: 7^ oz. 

Lead arsenate: 2 lb. 

Dyke water : 40 gal. 

Each plot comprised part of two rows of trees, one of 
Grenadier, and one of Bramley’s Seedling and Emneth Early 
alternatively. These trees were" about fourteen or fifteen years 
old, rather small for their age. The spraying was done on May 14 
and June 16, by means of a petrol-driven engine, two nozzles 
being used. About 3^ gallons per tree were applied. The dyke 
water required 28 lb. of potash fish oil soft soapXto soften 
100 gallons of water, so for spraying purposes 38 lb. of soap 
would be required for each 100 gallons of water. This gave a 
scum about 8 in. thick on the top of each barrel. Observa¬ 
tions on the number of capsid markings for each tree of the 
experiment were taken before and after spraying. 

The only apples produced were on the Emneth Early trees 
in Plots 1, 2, 3, and 6. The fruit from an tmsprayed tree (X) 
not in the above plots but next to a tree (Y) on Plot 3 which 
bore a very similar number of apples, was also recorded. The 
apples were separated into three grades as follows :— 

(1) Clean fruit. 

(2) Slight to moderate capsid markings. 

(3) Badly marked. 

Both the above sets^^^of^experiments show that the apple 
capsid bug can be successfully controlled by means of sodium 
caseinate and nicotine, even when the water used is very hard, 
and that there is very little difference between the results given 
by this wash and soft soap, nicotine and soft water if both 
mixtures are properly applied. The soap mixture wets the tree 
more easily and requires rather less liquid and time per tree. 
The sodium caseinate has the advantage of compatibility with 
hard water, and is not adversely affected by the addition of lime- 
sulphur or lead arsenate. The quantity of spray used per tree in 
the above experiments was about twice as much as the average 
grower uses on similar trees ; but this amount is considered to 
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be economically sound, as it controls the capsid bug, whereas 
the much smaller quantity used by some growers does not. 
The secret of the successful control of capsids apparently lies 
very largely in the method of application which has been 
explained above. 


The numbers and percentages of fruits in the three grades are 
set out in Table III. 

Table III. Emneth Early. 


Plot and 


Percentages of apples 

Total 

No. of 
trees 
cropping 

Spray fluid 




No. of 
apples 

Clean 

Moiieratel> 

marked 

Badly 

marked 

Plot 1. 

Control 

27*4 

21-9 

50-7 

205 

4 trees 






Plot 2. 

4 trees 

Sodium caseinate 
and nicotine 

78-9 

IM 

10-0 

90 

Plot 3. 

5 trees 

Sodium caseinate 
mcotine, lead 
arsenate and 
lime-sulphur 

83-7 

14-8 

1-5 

486 

Plot 3. 






1 tree Y 

Do. 

90-8 

9-2 

— 

327 

1 tree X 

Control 

17-3 

371 

45-0 

283 

Plot 6. 

2 trees 

Soft soap and 
nicotine 

i 81-9 

14*3 

38 

133 


(1) The coiitiol Plot 1 gave only 27-4 per coni, clean apples. 

(2) One tree in Plot 3 (nicotine, casein, lune-sulphur, lead 
arsenate) bore 327 apples, of which 90-8 per cent, were clean. 

(3) The corresponding tree (X in Table 3), of the next Emneth 
Early row (unsprayed), boro 283 apples, of which only 17-3 
per cent, were clean. 

(4) Five trees of Plot 3 gave 83-7 per cent, clean. 

(6) Plot 6 (nicotine and soft soap) gave 81*9 per cent, clean. 

(6) Plot 2 (nicotme and casein) gave 78-9 per cent, clean. 

Dry Spraying. —^In 1922 the following powders were tested :— 

Nicotine .. .. .. 1 per cent. 

.. 2 „ 

Nicotine sulphate .. . 1 „ 

,, ,, • . . . • . . • 2 ,, 

These were compared with ordinary wet spraying with soft 
soap and nicotine. The experiments were carried out at Mr. 
W. Goodwin’s, Fitton End, near Wisbech, on young Grenadiers, 
Each plot contained seven trees and these were sprayed on 
May 19 just as the first blossoms were opening. About J lb. of 
powder was used to each tree and applied with a Imapsiyik 
puffer. The soft soap and nicotine wet-spraying gave a satis- 
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factory control of the capsid bug. The controls were badly 
attacked. The powdered trees were intermediate in attack 
between the controls and the wet sprayed trees: and the 
difference between the various powders was not very marked. 
In these experiments the powders were not satisfactory for 
controlling apple capsid. 

The great drawback found to the use of powder sprays was 
that the powder in the air gets into the nostrils of the operator 
and caused considerable discomfort. This drawback also 
applies to power machines, especially on still days—^which are 
the most suitable for applying the powder to the trees. 

Summary. —^Causes of the failure to control capsid bug on 
apples have been investigated and asigned to the following 
causes. 

(1) Spraying at the Wrong Time .—^The correct time to spray 
is after all the capsids have hatched, i.e., about a week or ten 
days before the trees are in full bloom. 

(2) Incorrect Methods of Spraying .—Details have already 
been given. 

(3) Unsuitable Water for Soft Soap and Nicotine Spraying .— 
Experiments were carried out which show that with very hard 
waters sodium caseinate and nicotine gives a satisfactory 
control if properly applied. 

An experiment with “ Dry sprays ” showed that these were 
not satisfactory in controlling capsid bug. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM EELWORM 

Kenneth M. Smith, M.Sc., 

The University, Manchester. 

In the autumn of 1924 and spring of last year there appeared 
in Lancashire and Cheshire a serious disease of chrysanthe¬ 
mums, known locally as “ rust,” which was new to most growers 
in that area. The outbreak was first noticed in Lancashire by 
Mr. F. Glover, of the Ministry of Agriculture, to whom the 
writer is indebted for kind assistance in the location of diseased 
areas and in the carrying out of some of the experiments. This 
disease, the symptoms of which appeared to vary somewhat 
with different varieties, was mainly characterised by the fact 
that the lower leaves turned yellow at the edges. These became 
later a rusty brown, which gave rise to the local name above 
mentioned and finally died off altogether (Fig. 1). There is also 
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associated with these symptoms a distortion or puckering of the 
leaves, sometimes producing an “ oak-leaf ** eflEect (Mg, 2). 
The exact relationship of this distortion to the disease has not 
yet been determined. 

This condition is due to the presence in the leaf tissue of the 
chrysanthemum plant of a microscopic worm known as a Nema¬ 
tode or Eelworm {Aphdenchus ritzema-boai) which is similar in 
nature to those found attacking bulbs, potatoes, oats, and other 
crops. This pest spread very rapidly and became a source of 
considerable loss to growers in the two counties. 

According to Stewart,* who has studied the habits and life- 
history of the worm, the life-cycle consists of the following 
stages:— 

(a) That of residence in the plant, i,e., in the mesophyll spaces of 
the chrysanthemum leaf. Nutrition and reproduction are carried 
on in this condition. 

(b) A resting stage in the soil. The worms reach the soil in 
fallen leaves, and the adults survive in a partially dried dormant 
condition on the surface of the soil for long periods. 

(c) The stage of immigration into the host plant. When revived 
by moisture the eelworms may be attracted to a suitable plant and 
wander on to it. 

There now arises the question as to how a healthy chrysan¬ 
themum plant placed in soil containing these minute worms 
becomes infected. Stewart finds that the worm passes up the 
oiUside of the stem on the surface film of moisture and enters 
the leaves by way of the stomata, and possibly also by any 
existing injury. As showing that the worm does not travel 
inside the stem by way of the water-conducting vessels, plants 
with their stems ringed with vaseline and placed in infected 
soil remained free from the parasite. According to the same 
authority the worms may also live for a time upon the outside 
of the plant, usually in the leaf axils. This has been confirmed 
by the writer, eelworms being found on the leaves in small 
clusters. These clusters of worms may possibly be in the act 
of migration to fresh leaves or plants. High atmospheric 
humidity is of assistance to the movements of the eelworms as 
they travel in the slight film of moisture on the outside of the 
plant. 

Many eelworms are able to withstand dessication or drying 
up for long periods, and are able to resume their normal life 
when once more moistened. Opinions differ as to the length of 
time the chrysanthemum eelworm can remain in the dried con¬ 
dition. Some writers suggest that this worm and an allied 

• Stewart, F. H.: “ The Anatomy and Biology of the Parasitic 
Apbelenchi.” Parasitology, XIII, 1921, pp. 160-179. 
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species from ferns can only live in the soil for about fifty days. 
Steiner * on the other hand asserts that he has revived this 
eelworm after twenty-two months’ dessication. 

Treatment. —^It has long been known that these minute eel- 
worms are very susceptible to heat, and succumb easily to com¬ 
paratively low temperatures. This fact suggests a possible 
method of attacking the pest, since it is fairly obvious that it 
will be difficult to treat the worm successfully with chemical 
sprays as it is safely protected inside the tissue of the leaf. 

In 1920 Ramsbottom f demonstrated the success of the warm 
water method of treatment on a similar eelworm attacking 
narcissus bulbs. A number of trials have been instituted in 
Lancashire and Cheshire on these lines to find a cheap and easy 
method of eradicating the chrysanthemum eelworm. Large 
numbers of cuttings of different varieties were taken from 
diseased stocks together with equal numbers of healthy cuttings 
and dipped in water of varying temperatures for different 
periods, afterwards being struck in clean soil free from eelworm. 
These experiments are still in progress, and it is too early to 
prophesy success. One fact, however, has arisen from the 
trials, and that is that chrysanthemum cuttings will not stand 
immersion even for so short a period as two minutes in water of 
a temperature above 112° F. (45° C.). The temperature 
mentioned by Marcinowski therefore in his suggestion that 
plants affected with eelworm should be immersed in water at 
112° F. (60° C.) for five minutes is too high for use with chrysan¬ 
themum cuttings. Until an effective method of treatment by 
heat has been evolved, growers of chrysanthemums would do 
well to take care that cuttings are not taken from plants which 
have shown signs of being affected by this eelworm. Soil in 
which such affected plants have been grown, or which has been 
contaminated with dead leaves from infected plants, should not 
be used again for chrysanthemums. All infected plants and 
leaves should be burned. 

Sosceptibility ol Varieties. —^From these preliminary 
researches upon this eelworm it transpires that there exists 
among chrysanthemums a considerable variation in the degree 

* Steiner, Q.: “ On some Plant Parasitic Nemas and Belated Forms.” 
Jour. Agric. Rea., Vol. XXVIII, 1924, No. 2. 

t Bairabottom, H. J.: “ Further Investigations on the Eelworm 
Disease of Narcissus.” Gardener's Chronicle, LXVU, No. 1739, 1920, 
p. 204. No. 1740, p. 218. 

t MaroinowBki, K. ” Parasitisch und Semi-paraaitisoh an Pfianzen 
lel^den Nematoden.” Arb. k. Anat.f. Land. u. Foralwirtaeh., VII, 1909, 
pp. 1-192. 
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of susceptibility to attack. The variety which so far has been 
found to be the most highly susceptible to the disease is 
undoubtedly H. W. Thorpe. 

Owing to the courtesy of various growers in Lancashire, 
Cheshire and elsewhere, the writer has been enabled to compile 
the following list of common varieties of chrysanthemums, 
which shows very roughly the degree of susceptibility to attack. 
No immune variety has yet been discovered. 

Highly Susceptible. Susceptible. Less Susceptible. 

H. W. Thorpe. September White. September Glory. 

Sanctity. Polly. Goldfinch. 

Armorel. Roi de blanc. Crawford Yellow. 

Lichfield Pink. Valet. Golden Glory. 

Goachers (all types). Mrs. Turner. Baldock’s Crimson. 

Romance. Crawford Pink. Western King. 

Market Red. Phyllis Cooper. 

Huntsman. Bronze Beauty. 

Favourite. 

This list was compiled according to the experiences of a 
number of chrysanthemum growers, and is only intended to 
indicate roughly the susceptibility shown by common varieties. 
It will probably need to be revised after a further survey. 

The experiments are still proceeding and the writer will be 
pleased to report upon chrysanthemums suspected of eelworm 
attack, if sent to him, c/o. The University, Manchester. 
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COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
ENGLAND 

The Twentieth Meeting of the Council was held at the Middlesex 
Guildhall, Westminster, on March 11, 1926; Mr. James Donaldson 
in the Chair. Lord Clinton was elected Chairman of the Council for the 
year 1926 ; Mr. Donaldson (the retiring Chairman) being elected aa 
Temporary Chairman in the absence of Lord Clinton. 

Statement by the Minister of Agrieulture. —^Mr. Guinnkss, in the 
course of his address to the Council, said that before the Gevemment 
issued the White Paper on Agricultural Policy they had considered 
very carefully the recommendations made by the Council. With regard 
to the recommendation in certain circumstcmces of a Subsidy for 
Production and Employment, it had not been possible to follow it for the 
reasons which he then explained. With regard to Part JI of the Councirs 
Recommendations \mder the head of Permanent Policy, it hekd been 
possible, he was glad to say, to deal with all the important recommenda¬ 
tions. It appean^ that the economic side of Agriculture lagged behind 
the technical side, and there was evidence that it suffered from lack of 
capital. In five years there had been a 10 per cent, increase in the 
number of owner-occupiers, many of whom were short of working capital. 
The banks had done tlieir best to deal with this development, but the 
grant of long term credits on land was not part of their normal function. 
He commended the Mmistry*s Report by Mr. Enfield on Agricultural 
Credit to the Coimcirs careful perusal. In 1925, the five principal banks 
had lent twenty-six millions for the purchase of agricultural land. They 
could not lock up for mdefinite periods money lent to them for short 
terms and for uncertain periods, so that the Government thought it 
necessary to set up an entirely new organisation which would tap a new 
source of capital for the purpose of this long term borrowing. The 
organisation which might be foreshadowed was an arrangement for the 
issue by a central bank of long term bonds, the proceeds of which would 
be lent on a system of reducible mortgages to those who were buying or 
had bought their land. As regards short term needs, the banking system 
of the country had grown up chiefly to meet the needs of joint stock 
enterprises. The ordinary industrial undertakmg had the opportunity 
of borrowmg money on its earning power or goodwill. There was no 
corresponding possibility to the farmer, apart from the disastrous 
method of a Bill of Sale. Farmers could not spread their output 
evenly over the whole year in the way that men in other mdustries 
could ; they had to wait a long time while their money was outstanding. 
The Government was anxious to arrange for short term credits to be 
supplied also through the agency of the joint stock banks. 

With regard to small holdings, cottage holdings, and rural housing, 
another of the recommendations in the Coimcil’s ^port, the Minister 
was hopeful this Session of bringing in a measure to deal with those 
matters. As to land drainage, a Bill had recently been introduced 
suggesting various changes in existing methods. During the next flve 
years. Parliament would be asked to vote a million pounds to be given by 
way of percentage grants for specified works of improvement carried 
out by statutory drainage authorities. In regard to field drainage, it w€W9 
not possible to adopt the Council’s recommendation, as it would mean in 
effect a subsidy to a limited number of private individueds. The 
Department was exploring the possibility of making compulsory the 
attachment of drainage plans to deeds and letting agreements ; it was 
not in a position yet to report whether the suggestion was 
administratively possible. 
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In regard to the improvement of marketmg, the Ministry was pressing 
forward these mvestigations. Eight Reports had already been published, 
and wool and potatoes were shortly to be dealt with m other Reports. 
The Egg Marketmg Report had received a great deal of attention, though 
only about 2,300 copies had been sold. This was a very small sale m 
relation to the large number of egg producers mterested in the matter. 

A Bill for the compulsory weighmg of fat cattle had been mtroduced 
as proposed by the Coimcil At present, fat cattle were weighed at about 
one-third of the auction marts m the country, and it was desirable that 
the farmer should obtam fair play at the other marts It was the 
Government’s intention that home produce should be included withm 
the scope of the Empire Maiketmg proposals, though no details could be 
given at this stage of the negotiations with the Dommions. A Mer¬ 
chandise Marks Bill had been introduced which was a wider measure 
than any of its predecessors It was not proposed to include in the Bill 
any hst of articles to which its provisions would be apphed. Two 
Committees would, however, be set up, one for Agricultural Produce, 
Horticultural Produce and Fish, and the other for articles which 
concerned the Board of Trade The Bill proposed that competmg 
produce should be marked m one of two ways, either as “ Empire ” or 
“ Foreign,” or alternatively with the name of the country of origin. 
The value of the measme would, ho\^ever, clearly depend on the British 
article bomg so standardised and graded as to be superior to all foreign 
competition 

As regards Agricultural Education and Research,the arrangement with 
the Board of Education had been revised so that the Ministry could 
deal with the rural education of yomig persons between fourteen 
and sixteen By education and roseaich gradual but permanent 
progress in the mdustry could be effected Improved means of spreadmg 
the results of research were being adopted 

The Minister said that a good deal of opposition had sprung 
up amongst the National Faimers’ Union to the Ministry’s proposals 
for the elimination of Scrub Bulls It had been seriously argued 
that the quahty of the calf was really of no consequence to the 
dairy farmer It was becoming a very seiious position where the long 
efforts of this Council and of the Ministry of Agiiculture to try and 
improve our British livestock were in dangei of bomg neutralised by the 
storm which was raised on this new method of advance It seemed 
qmte evident that the Government could not hope for any advantage 
from a system of hcensmg bulls until agricultural opinion was solidly 
behind it 

The Minister added that there were still sporadic outbreaks of Foot 
and Mouth Disease, though there was no reason to doubt that the 
measures taken under the slaughter policy for checking outbreaks had 
proved effective At this point he gave some account of the present 
position in regard to the disease, m the course of which he said that in 
several recent instances it was the case that lesions of the disease at 
the time of discovery of the outbreak were already several days old, 
so that there was no doubt that the farmers should have reported 
the disease earlier This was a very senous state of affairs A register of 
movements of hvestock had been mstituted, and with the exception, 
perhaps, of Scotland, had been well received and the Mmistry believed 
was bemg properly enforced 

On the question of fees in respect of certificates proving bad husbandry 
under the Agricultural Holdings Acts, a note had been made of the 
need of authority bemg given to County Coimcils to charge fees, so that 
a proposal to that effect could be mcluded m the next legislation for 
amendmeiit of the Acts. 
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In the course of questions which were put to the Minister arising out 
of his statement, Lord Strachie (Somerset) asked whether the Coimcil 
would have an opportunity of expressing its opinion for the proposed 
distribution of the subsidy for Empire Marketing before it was adopted 
by the Government. The Minister said he was not in a position to 
give that imdertaking, but he assured the Council that the matter was 
being weighed most carefully and that nothing would be left undone 
to see that agriculture got a square deal. Mr. W. R. Smith, and Mr. 
J. S. Gibbons (Gloucester) asked as to the new powers under the Land 
Drainage Bill, and were informed. Sir Douglas Newton (Cambs.) 
raised a question as to the licensing of bulls operations in Northern 
Ireland. Tlie Mimster replied that the report was that the Act had been 
working with great smoothness. The only criticism was that the 
standard of bulls hconsed was not high enough, but the standard had 
been fairly stringent seeing that in the Spring of 1925, 2,300 licences had 
been granted and 628 refused, while in the Autumn of 1925, 827 licences 
had been granted and 250 refused, t.c., about 23 per cent. The working 
of this Scheme in Northern Ireland was in no way to be connected with 
any shortage of bulls for breeding. The decrease in the number of cattle 
in that country which was noted during 1924 and 1925—^it was really 
before the Licensing Act came mto force—^was due to entirely different 
causes, chiefly the increased demand for stores, &c., in this country in 
1924 to replace losses owing to foot-and-mouth disease. 

A member raised the question of whether a smaller area than a 
16-miles area could not be defined in cases of sporadic outbreaks of 
Foot and Mouth Disease. The Mimster gave reasons why this course 
could not well be followed. Major S. V. Hotchkin (Lindsey) asked 
whether the area m Lincolnshire, near Homcastle, coidd be cut down 
to the actual farm hmldings. The Mimster said that he would look 
into the matter and would in this, as in all cases, remove the re¬ 
strictions as soon as it seemed safe to do so. 

Mr. Walter Smith moved a vote of thanks to the Minister for his 
statement, which was seconded by Mr. George Nicholls (Soke of 
Peterborough) and carried imanimously. 

New Small Holdings Policy. —Mr. Acland, Chairman of the Standmg 
Committee of the Council, moved the adoption of the Report from that 
Committee on the proposed new Small Holdmgs Policy of the Govern¬ 
ment. It was owmg to the courtesy of the Ministry that the Council 
had been given early information on this matter and that the Standing 
Committee had been able to present a Report of this kind. Mr. Acland 
was sure that the Council would appreciate being taken into confidence 
in this way. The principal objects of the new Pohcy were (1) the ex¬ 
tension of the ordinary work of providing holdings, (2) the provision of 
holdings expressly for applicants who desii-e to become owner-occupiers, 
and (3) the provision of cottage holdings with a quarter to three acres of 
land to be owned and occupied by agricultural workers. He commented 
separately on each jiaragraph of the Report, and drew attention to the 
fact that new schemes would bo prepared by the Council and approved 
by the Ministry, and that the latter body would probably be prepared 
to pay an annual grant of a specified amount for a fixed number of 
years, provided the scheme were carried out by the Coimcil on the lines 
of the approved estimate. The proposal wliich was put up for con¬ 
sideration was that the grant of the Government should bo on the basis 
of £1 for every £1 the ratepayers were willing to supply. He hoped 
that the discussion would concentrate on two lines, first, whether the 
Council agreed with the Minister and the Government that it was 
necessary and important to proceed with an extension of the small 
holdings provisions and policy, and, second, whether the scheme as 
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outlined in the Report would really be a help in setting the movement 
going in a vigorous and effective way. 

Mr. J. 8 . Gibbons, Chairman of the Gloucestershire Small Holdings 
Committee, said he did not feel confident that County Coimcils would 
look with favour on putting any increased burden on their ratepayers in 
oMer to subsidise small holdings. It was very easy to criticise, but very 
difficult to suggest a scheme that would be generally acceptable. His 
suggestion of a solution which he put forward with gieat hesitation was 
that, as the Government were evidently ready to spend a certain sum of 
money, to allocate a proportion to each County Coimcil and let them 
spend it as they wish^. Major Hotohkin, speaking from the point of 
view of the Lindsey County Council, considered that his County was not 
in a position at the present moment to find money for the movement. 
The possibility of loss by County Councils was indefinite. He thought 
that the Government should allocate a certain proportion of this money 
to help to develop existing schemes, equipment for which had been 
retarded through lack of funds in the past. Mr. MoCbaoken (Cheshire) 
agreed that there must be great objection on the part of present rate¬ 
payers, particularly the existing small holders, in paying contributions 
to the rents of the new small holders. The only way to get over the 
difficulty was for the State to carry on with the provision of the cost 
of equipment. He thought many would be willing, as a compromise, if 
that sort of help were given, to drop out the question of owner-occupior 
small holdings. The cottage holdings proposal required a good deal 
of safeguarding to secure that the week-ender and other people \m- 
connected with farming did not get the benefit. Sir Douglas Newton 
pointed out that imder the Land Settlement (Facilities) Act, 1919, the 
cost of settlement resulted in a loss of £38 per acre, and £660 per tenant. 
Those were terrible figures for the tax-payer to contemplate, and he felt 
that the only way of avoiding a great waste of money was to consult 
local needs and see that the best implements and plant was made 
available for the small holders. Mr. Robt. Grey (Hunts) spoke on 
the position of small holdings as they were to-day. It was necessary 
first for Committees to come to such an arrangement with the Ministry 
as would protect the ratepayers for the next sixty or eighty years. He 
would ask the Mmister to deal gently with County Councils in that 
matter. He thought that a substantial reduction would not be made in 
the rents of small holders in the next ten years. He suggested that the 
Government might say to Coimty Councils : “ You provide subject to 
our rule what legitimate demands there may be for small holdings 
after March 31, and we will provide you with money at the old rate of 
interest pre-war, and we will find the balance ourselves.” Cheap money 
was in fact what County Councils wanted to assist them in this matter 
more than anything else. Mr. W. B. Taylor (Norfolk) said that the 
whole question would be very largely determined by the price to be 
paid for the land, and much anxiety and difficulty would be saved if it 
could be insisted that land should only be purchased at a fair and 
reasonable price. Mr. H. W. Thomas (Hants) agreed with Mr. R. C. 
Grey that the Government should be generous with the County Councils 
over the prospective settlement. For the last two or three seasons, the 
strawberry-growers, settled under the 1918 Act, had had a disastrous 
time, partly owing to the competition of fruit from abroad. Some had 
got rid of their land. Potato and vegetable growers were also feeling the 
bnmt of foreign competition. He considered that the small holders* 
industry should be safeguarded. Mr. George Nioholls disagreed and 
gave an instance of two brothers who started in 1911 with one acre 
each, and were now running 1,100 acres most successfully. He thought 
that the purchase of land for small holdings should not be pushed so 
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persistently ; compulsory hiring was much better. He asked whether 
the time had not arrived when provision might be made for taking or 
hiring land compulsorily on a valuation. Small holders and farm workers 
should be given greater facilities for getting on to Coimty Councils 
by the pajrment of part of their costs in attending meetings. Mr. 
Walter Smith said that if the provision of small holdings was to become 
a part of our Agricultural Policy then it should at least be upon a basis 
that would give some guarantee of success. He would rule out the 
provision of owner-occupations. He believed that a sound practical 
basis for small holdings would be possible on the lines foreshadowed by 
Mr. Nicholls. Mr. Bbuford (Somerset) said he did not approve of the 
proposed new Policy and that he felt sure that his County Council 
would not add to its existing heavy burden by accepting the scheme. 
Mr. Job Lousley (Berks) said he was Chairman of the County Small 
Holdings Committee and could report that some of the small holders 
equipp^ before the war had done very well. In his County, land had 
b^n hired as well as bought. He was a farmer and believed in small 
holdings. There should be stepping-stones from the bottom to the top 
and everybody should have a chance. He was rather doubtful how the 
County Councils would come off. The Government gave one thing and 
took another, and it was difficult to believe that a Coimty could bear 
more rates than at present. Mr. George Edwards dealt only with the 
question of the agricultural labourer and cottage holdings in the scheme. 
He could not understand the agricultural labourer at his present rate 
of wages finding the deposit to purchase his land and to bmld his 
cottage. It was not going to help the scheme if the agricidtm'al labourer 
could not own his cottage except after forty years’ payments. Mr. A. 
Gk)DDARD said that imder the Acts as they at present stood it was possible 
both to compulsorily hire land and to buy it at a fair and reasonable price 
for the purpose of small holdings. It was not the land which was the 
big question, but finance. There was the cost of equipment which was 
gradually decreasing. There was also interest. The Government had 
to pay 6 or 6 per cent, for its money and there was a difficulty in lending 
at per cent. None the less, it could be done without loss of capital. 
Mr. D. WooDHEAD asked how many men now-a-days could be found to 
venture £10 an acre on 50 acres for equipping a small holding. 

Lord Bledisloe said he had listen^ with great interest to the 
speeches. The Ministry appreciated highly the tribute which had been 
paid to it for providing the Council in anticipation with the general 
outline of the small holdings scheme. He wished to emphasise that it 
was no more than an outline, and he could not consequently reply in 
great detail to the criticisms which had been made. It might well be 
that other tax-payers than agricultural ones should think the pro¬ 
posals impossible at the present time. The advice of the members of 
the Council would, however, be recorded and carefully considered by 
the Ministry. There appeared to him to be no present hope of obtaining 
either a block grant as suggested by Mr. Gibbons, or an>d;hing more 
than the 50 per cent, of the loss incurred on future small holdings. It 
should be remembered that the ex-Service men’s scheme was not in any 
sense allied to the subject of the economic potentialities of normal small 
holdings. The occupying-ownership proposal appeckred to have no 
friends, but he should make it clear that it was not proposed to force 
upon any applicant an occupying-ownership. In Scotland euid in other 
countries, the provision of houses €md buildings by occupying-owners 
had been a success and was fully justified on economic grounds. 
Self-help should be practised not only by the land cultivator, but 
by the Local Authorities. It would tend to put a premium upon ex¬ 
travagance if the State paid the whole of the loss incurred in the 
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provision of smetll holdings. With regard to Mr. Gk>ddard*s suggestion, 
Lord Bledisloe considered it to be quite obvious that the Exchequer 
would not agree to any scheme which involved a subsidy of some¬ 
thing like or 2 per cent, on the capital that would be loaned for 
small holdings. 

The Report was then formally received. 

Agricultural Credit. —^Mr. A. W. Ashby, on behalf of the Standing 
Committee of the Council, moved the adoption of their Report which 
recommended to members of the Council the recently issued Report 
on Agricultural Credit (Economic Series No. 8), and suggested that 
the Coimcil should discuss its general principles with a view to the 
formulation of resolutions to be laid before the Council at a future 
meeting. He referred to the new principle which the Report suggested 
viz., that the crops, or stock, or implements on the farm should be 
looked upon as proper security for loans of farming capital, and he 
discussed the proposals of the Report both in regard to Long Term 
and Short Term Credit. Mr. T. Grey (Warwick) considered that it 
was a false step to tempt farmers to borrow more money. Mr. Acland 
did not agree. It was that sort of view that was combated in the 
Report, which put forward the proposition that the banks, which 
looked after the farmer’s money when ho had got it, should provide 
credit for him when ho had not. No industry thought any shame to 
itself to make use of the banks for credit during certain times of the 
year, or, indeed, on a pretty long basis. He threw out two ideas. 
First, he would ask the question whether the banks think that under 
a system of chattel mortgages they would be able to lend at the same 
sort of rates as they would lend on ordinary documentary security. 
The chattel mortgage was more expensive in the Uni^d States, 
where a system of supervision of farm stock might be simpler than 
it was in this country. With regard to long term money, he thought 
that the banks did not like long-term credits so much, and he won¬ 
dered whether they would really be prepared to act as intermediaries 
between the would-be borrower and the proposed new central land 
bank, and that such action would be successful. General Clifton 
Brown (West Sussex) said that it was the view of farmers as far as 
he could find that all should have the same facilities of buying their 
land as the farmers had who bought it between specified dates in 
two recent years under the Agricultural Credits Act, 1923. Long¬ 
term credits would also be most useful for the equipment of farms, 
and money should be available on reasonable terms. Farmers at 
present had some doubts as to how much the granting of short-term 
credits would disorganise the present business with merchants, dealers, 
and so on. The farmer would be likely to go warily in the matter. One 
merchant, who had a large number of farmers on his books, charged 7 
per cent, for accommodation, but probably a good many cattle-dealers 
and others charged more. Ilie present scheme could do much better 
than that. Mr. W. B. TA'iXOR referred to the credit scheme in operation 
during the war when no less than six different persons had to sign a 
form recommending the grant of credit. The machinery imder the 
present scheme should be much less formal, compatible with security. 
There was also need for secrecy. If a chattel mortgage, which should 
take precedence over all debts, was to be given to banks, it might 
become exceedingly difficult for the merchants, auctioneers, or other 
business men to make loans as they now did. The merchants, 
auctioneers, &c., might at least get equality of opportunity with the 
banks, or the industry might be more damaged than help^. 
Mr. Gibbons thought there was little real need for short-term credits 
as farmers who had sound security could get very fair terms from the 
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banks at present. Farmers considered that the long term credits 
were probably all nght and might be very useful. 

Loi^ BiiEDiSLOE said that it was diffic^dt for him to speak m any 
great detail, as proposals which were outlmed in the Report were at 
present under the consideration of the Bankers* Cleanng House. He 
thought it was generally admitted by those who had studied our 
agricultural system for a great many years that one of the greatest 
needs of agriculture was easy access to cheap credit He hoped it 
would be possible under the new scheme to afford to farmers who had 
purchased their farms, but not withm the period of the two years 
covered by the Agricultural Credits Act, similar facilities to those 
provided by that Act It was also desirable to assist farmers who 
had arranged long term loans with banks against the contingency of 
their being called in Lord Bledisloe went on to discuss the position 
of the farmer who placed himself m the hands of local dealers, &c , 
in regard to short term credits Speaking generally, the ParhamMitary 
Secretary said that there was no great mdustry in the country to-day 
which was to so small an extent conducted upon borrowed money 
as was agiiculture, especially considermg the amoimt of security 
available The value of agricultural ciedit was really verv httlo 
imderstood In other countiies such credit was largely provided by 
co-operative effort, but we appeared to be a cunously mdmduahstio 
nation Under a system of chattel mortgage he hoped it would be 
possible to provide a form of secuiity which would not be secret as 
amongst the banks, but would be seciet as regards the outside world. 

The Report was then received 

Report on Egg Marketing in England and Wales.— ^Mr. Aclakd 
presented a Report from the Standmg Committee dealing with the 
Ministry’s Report on Egg Marketing in England and Wales, which 
he desired to commend warmly to the attention of members of the 
Coimcil He thought that members might do worse than cairy a copy 
or two about and show it to any keen poultry man they happened to 
meet The Report made some valuable suggestions for the improve¬ 
ment of egg marketing, and what the Standmg Committee suggested 
was that the Ministry should issue a leaflet or leaflets summarising 
the mam facts and conclusions of the Report It also considered that, 
since the busmess of egg-production m the coimtry largely affected 
coimtry-women, it would be an advantage if more women lecturers 
or demonstrators were employed by Coimty Educational Authorities. 
Lord Bledisloe said that the question of the issue of a leaflet was 
under the consideration of the Ministry. The Report was received. 

White Paper on Agricultural Poliey. —^Mr. R. G. Patterson (Staffis), 
on behalf of the Standmg Committee, moved the following resolution:— 
That this Council, havmg received and considered the Govern¬ 
ment’s White Paper on Agricultural Pohcy, regrets that, in then* 
view, it contains nothing that will prevent the rapid conversion 
of arable land into grass and the consequent senous diminution 
of labour employed on the land 

He said that he considered it a duty of the Council to take cog¬ 
nisance of the Government’s pronouncement and td express its views 
upon it. Nothmg would give a greater impetus to the general trade 
of the country than a flourishing agriculture, and he did not think 
that every avenue to secure that object had been explored. The 
responsibihty for discouraging arable cultivation was a very grave 
one for the Government to shoulder. He hcKl never known the position 
of agriculture and its prospects to be so bad as they were at the 
prppe^t tpq:)c. Pre-war pnces were obteunable for many of the pioducts, 
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whilst costs were double pre-war. The creation of small holdings 
would not meet his objection to the present policy which provide 
ind^ very insufficient opportunities for new men. Subsidies for 
agriculture had been rul^ out, but were not subsidies for small 
holdings now being suggested ? He doubted the wisdom, also, of 
short-term credits to a man whose business was a losing proposition. 
Mr. G. G. Rea (Northumberland) seconded the resolution, saying 
that the policy would probably lead to the laying down of a great 
deal more grass, which would not only mean less food-stufis but less 
employment for agricultural labour. The Government was giving 
the agricultural labourer a backhanded blow in giving him a Wages 
Board without at the same time giving the farmer some sort of 
security for employing him. It should not be beyond the powers of 
the Ministry to devise some means of encouraging the farmer to grow 
more crops and to increase the amount of labour employed. Capt. E. 
T. Mobbis (Herts) said that the policy of the White Paper might be 
summed up in these words : “ We cannot make you better, but we are 
of opinion that we may be able to make you a little longer d 5 dng.’* 
The position was very senous ; it was the interests of the life of the 
Nation that were at stake. What was the futum, not only of the 
farmer, but of the blacksmith, the village shopkeeper, and all the 
other people who derive their daily bread from the produce of the 
soil ? The rusting of the plough should be stopped. Mr. Matthews 
(Hereford) gave instances of the very low prices of com, cattle, and 
sheep, and increases in rates, tithe, and other costs. Mr. Ashby said 
that the farmei*s’ business policy did not appear to square with 
public jironouncements. In his view land was unlikely to be laid 
down to grass in any imusual degree. The proportion of arable land 
was as high now as in 1913. Farmers were as well able to face their 
own economic circumstances as any body of business men in the 
coimtry. Mr. W. B. Taylob said he would like to see the resolution 
made wider by deleting the latter portion and substituting therefor : 
“bring confidence and security to the industry.’* Credits were no 
good unless the industry was a paying proposition, and com-growing 
in Norfolk was not such. Ho did not agree, however, that the whole 
of agriculture was going to decay. There never was a time that called 
for more enterprise and pluck. Faces should be turned to the sun and 
the Ministry helped by counter proposals. Could not the Mmister 
persuade the brewing industry to brew British beer from British 
'barley, or could he not introduce a Pure Beer Bill ? 

The Ministeb of Agbicultube, Mr. Guinness, said he had listened 
with great interest to the debate which really amounted to a renewal 
of the demand for agricultural subsidies. A measure of that kind 
could not be justified unless its results were certain. The National 
Farmers’ Union had said that even if the Fallows Subsidy proposed 
by the Council were operated, the maintenance of the present arable 
acreage could not be guaranteed. That, of course, was not the main 
iwson why subsidies were turned down. The Party now in power 
did try to get the consent of the country to assist in protecting the 
great manufacturing industries, and out of the proceeds of that pro- 
tection to provide a subsidy for agriculture. The country had turned 
that proposal down and it did not even have the support of the agri¬ 
cultural industry. As to the position of agriculture, that problem 
would be much srapler if the country were back in the old position 
before modem inventions had increased industrial development. 
There was no evidence that land was going to continue going out of 
cultivation. There was evidence that the bottom had been reached 
in regard to price. We were back on the gold standard, and he did 
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think it rather a rash assiimption that land would be laid down to 
any much greater extent to permanent pasture. The Government were 
doing something for arable agriculture. There was the help to the sugar 
beet industry. There were the credit proposals. Mr. Pattebson 
replied to the debate and the motion was then put to the Meeting 
and carried by 23 votes to 6. 

Diversion of Road Fund. —^Mr. J. Hamilton (Lancs) moved on 
behalf of the Standing Committee the followring resolution:— 

That in view of the very large and constantly increasing 
volume of motor traffic and of the need for adequate provision 
being retained for the repair and maintenance of existing roads 
and for the making of new roads where necessary, the Council 
of Agriculture for England considers that the Road Fund should 
bo kept intact, and no moneys from it applied to other purposes 
than those for which they were collected. 

This was seconded by Mr. Wm. McCraken (Cheshire) and was 
spoken to by Mr. Rea, who said he did not think the resolution went 
far enough. He would like the Council to consider an addition to the 
motion as follows—“ The Council further considers that the Govern¬ 
ment should largely increase the taxation of motor lorries, motor 
vans, charabancs, and other heavy motor vehicles which at present 
pay a tax altogether inadequate to the damage done to the roads.’* 
Mr. Walter Smith said the question was a very important one to 
agriculturists. He would prefer to leave the resolution as it had been 
moved. Not only the firat clciss but the second class roads of the 
country were becoming national in their use. The Council should 
impress upon the Minister that it feels strongly upon this question, 
and that it involved a breaking of pledges, and the breaking of a 
policy which was vital to the industry of agriculture. 

The Minister said he thought it would be a dangerous principle 
to say that what was suitable in 1920 should, under quite different 
conditions, always be maintained. Under a re-distribution of the 
road revenue agriculturists might be much better off than they were 
before. Mr. Churchill’s final proposals would not be pubhsh^ yet, 
but he had imdertaken that for the first time the roads mamtained 
by the Rural District Coimcils would get a grant, not merely for their 
improvement, but for their upkeep. Mr. Woodhead suggested that 
the proposed amendment might be withdrawn. The amendment 
was, however, put to the meeting and lost, and the original motion 
carried. 

Agricultural Wages, Suffolk and Norfolk. -Mr. George Dallas 
moved :— 

That this Council expresses its deep regret that the Mmistcr 
of Agriculture has not exercised his powers under the Agricul¬ 
tural Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924, to ask the Suffolk and 
Norfolk District Wages Committees to reconsider tlie decision 
to fix a minimum wage of 28s. for a 48 hours working week, and 
calls on the Minister to act on his powers without delay with 
the object of helping to get a living wage fixed for the agricultural 
workers in those counties. 

Mr. George Edwards seconded the motion, which was discussed, 
and Mr. Clement Smith, the Minister, Mr. Hewitt, and other membere 
took part, the Minister explaining that he would be justified in 
referring the decision back to the Local Wages Committee only if 
new circumstances had arisen which made the recommendation un¬ 
suitable, or if it were clear that the Committee had neglected its duty. 
The motion was then put to the Meeting and lost. 
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AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR ENGLAND AND WALES 

Report (No. 13) to the Councils of Agriculture for England and 
Wales on the Proceedings of the Agricultural Advisory Connnittee. 

The Report is as follows :— , x j x 

The last Report was made on November 26, 1925, and between that daw 
and the date of the present Report there have been two meetings of the 
Agricultural Advisory Committee, viz., on December 9 and 
Two new members have been appointed to the Committee: M*** A. w. 
Ashby, in place of Professor T. B. Wood, resigned, and Mr. W. P. Gilmour, 
in place of Mr. John McCaig, deceased. 

(1) Foot-and-Mouth Disease.— At both meetings ^e Chief Vetennary 
Officer, Sir Stewart Stockman, gave details of the existing position m regara 
to the disease. At the Meeting on December 9, the question as to the possible 
introduction of infection from abroad was again examined. The Committee 
was informed that the Ministry’s Inspectors had been iMtructed to give 
no more licences for importation of straw for manufacturing purposes. As 
to the disinfection of imported motor cars, it appeared that there ww no 
direct evidence that these had brought, or were likely to bring, the disease 
into the country, and that an Order to cleanse them would be difficult ^cl 
costly to administer. With regard to the disinfection of railway trucks after 
the cairiage of imported hides and skins, the railway companies* estim^e 
for this work was over £170,000 per annum, and it was agreed that the 
Ministry could not insist on so large cm expenditure in the absence of more 
direct evidence. The question of the introduction of the disease in imported 
meat, and imported vegetables and bags and sacks containmg them, was 
also examined, but it was not thought possible to take action at the present 

time. , ... X • j 

The question was raised of the likelihood of infection bemg retainea a 
long time on farms through feeding stuffs, particularly hay, becoming m- 
fected and holding the disease. It was agreed that feeding stuffs and hay 
on farms should be kept under quarantine for a longer period than had bwn 
customary hitherto. In regard to the question of compensation being with¬ 
held where a farmer did not immediately report the existence of disease on 
his farm and thereby greatly mcreaised the risk of a large outbreak, the 
Committee was informed that the Ministry had no power to withhold com¬ 
pensation, but that, where a conviction followed upon such concealment or 
neglect, the farmer could and would be charged with the amount of the 
estimated direct damage that his concealment or neglect hod caused. 

(2) Compulsory Licensing of Bulls. —^At the meeting on December 9, 
the proposed dr^t Bill for the compulsory licensmg of bulls was discussed 
and approved. It was then explained that the Mmistry did not propose 
that the Bill should apply to old bulls, but only to young bulls up to the 
prescribed age (ten months) at the time when the Act would come mto 
operation (two yecurs from the date of the Act). 

At the Meeting on February 3, the Minister informed the Committee 
that the proposal had mot with a great deal of objection from farmers, and 
that if the pace was forced at the present time there was great danger that 
instead of having centres of propaganda on the Ministry’s side, they would 
be in opposition. In the circumstances, he had reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that it would be inopportune to introduce the measure at the 
present time, but he hoped that the attitude of farmers generally towa^s 
the scheme would change, and that it would be possible to pass the Bill with 
general assent at a later date. The Committee did not disagree with the 
Minister’s view. , , 

(8) White Paper on Agricultural Policy.— This Paper was examined 
at the Meeting on February 3, and it was agreed that the consideration of 
it be postponed until the next Meeting of the Committee when the situation 
with regard to the Government’s Policy might be more fully unfolded and 
ready for discussion. , . ^ 

(4) Destruetion of Injurious Weeds.— It was stated in Committee tha^.. 
the present law dealing with injurious weeds was practically impossible to 
operate bemuse of the delay which necessarily took place before the Agri¬ 
cultural Committees could get to work. An Inspector had to be sent to the 
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field on receipt of a complaint, and a notice had to be served on the offender 
to out and bum the weeds. By that time, seeding had usually taken place. 
Legislation would ouly be effective if it could be made an offence at all to 
tolerate injurious wee^ on one’s land. The Ministry undertook to examine 
the position with a view to suggesting, if possible, an amendment of the 
law. 

(5) Improvement of Teehnieal Work on the Farm.~-The Blinistry 
circulated a memorandum on this subject stating that discussions had taken 
place with the farmers* unions and the labourers* unions, and that it was 
hoped that an agreed scheme would shortly be evolved. 

W Report from the Varions Departmental and Other Committees.-- 

A Report of the Proceedings of these Committees for the four months ending 
January 11, 1926, was received and considered by the Committee. 

March 4, 1926. 


APRIL ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bokd, M.So., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultural Organiser for Derbyshire. 

fiflftflnnftl Notes. —^At the time of writing (mid-March) grass 
land looks very fresh and green; the hedge rows are nearly 
half in leaf, and spring seems to be close at handl Whether 
forwardness in March portends a good season, or what may be 
the chances of a set back to the tender growth need not be 
discussed ; ewes with lambs, and cattle out of doors are enjoy¬ 
ing present grazing conditions; and it is rare to find arable 
land so dry and workable in March as it is just now. Tradition 
in most European countries favours a dry March. 

April is ordinarily a very busy month on the farm. live 
stock demand at least as much labour at this as at any time 
of the year: cows and most of the young cattle are still on 
indoor rations; and ewes, sows and brood mares, each with 
their respective offspring, claim additional attention. The 
stock breeder who has much arable land is, therefore, least 
inconvenienced by the demands of field operations if he has 
been able to clean, manure and sow a considerable part of his 
land in autumn or winter. 

The field work t3rpical of April includes completing the 
sowing of oats, barley and small seeds ; harrowing and rolling 
winter com ; hoeing beans; harrowing and perhaps irrigating 
grass land with liquid manure. Early potatoes wiU need 
saddle-baok or chain harrowing to destroy the small weeds 
which begin to germinate in April; and charlock in spring- 
sown com may call for destruction either by skfifnl harrowing 
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or by the application of powdered kainit. The principal work 
in April, however, is the soil preparation and sowing or planting 
of late potatoes, mangolds, kohl rabi, kales and ox-cabbage. 

Whether to drill on the flat or on the ridge is perhaps 
largely a matter of circumstances and equipment. Provided 
that the ridges are made firm enough, either by settlement or 
by ridge-rolling, a good plant can be obtained by this method ; 
cleaning operations may begin earlier than is possible in flat 
drilling; the weeds can be better got away from the rows of 
plants; and the horses will walk between the ridges without 
the guidance of a driver at their head. The writer’s preference 
as often expressed in these notes is for ridges, reduced before 
sowing by the use of a chain harrow along them. 

Farmers who habitually mix 1 lb. of swede seed with each 
8 lb. of mangold seed should consider the superiority of kohl 
rabi for this purpose. It transplants well, and hence is useful 
for filling up gaps, while, being smaller in the tops, it is not 
so likely to smother the mangolds as is the swede. 

As an insurance against shortage of keep in July and 
August, stock farmers may well sow a breadth of either vetch 
mixtime or marrow stem kale during this month. The first 
entails the less labour, but the kale will yield the greater food 
supply, and if not required in summer will continue to grow 
and provide forage for autumn or winter use. Where already 
established lucerne is of course valuable for this purpose. By 
partial soiling much can be done to cut down the feeding- 
stuffs bill, which is apt to absorb such a large proportion of 
the dairy farmer’s returns. 

Cost of Root Crops. —If some farmers have an unduly high 
opinion of the feeding value of roots, others imagine the cost 
of production of these crops to be very much higher than it 
really is. There are considerable differences in cost per ton 
due to season, soil and especially management, all of which 
influence yield ; but the range of variation is probably not so 
great as may be suggested by the fact that in one district 
farmers are willing to put mangolds on rail at 10s. to 13s. per 
ton while in another the roots are bought at 26s. to 368. per ton 
and perhaps carted three or four miles home. 

Estimates of costs of producing crops are always contentious, 
and those concerning cleaning crops such as potatoes, “ roots ” 
and marrow-stem kale are particularly arbitrary. One farmer 
regards roots as exceedingly expensive, owing to the amount 
of labour and manure they require; another points out that 
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if he did not grow roots he would have to clean and manure 
the land in some other way, generally with a less valuable 
yield in return. Still another view is held by many dairy 
farmers, who have (and for other purposes need) the horses, 
the men and the manure necessary for root growing: they 
consider that until they have found some more productive 
way of employing all these than in growing meadow-hay, 
they are well advised to continue cultivating root crops for 
winter feeding. As demonstrated in last month’s notes there 
is ample evidence in favour of feeding roots to dairy cows, 
including high yielders. 

Reliable information has been obtained recently regarding 
the actual cost of growing root crops. In a report concerning 
fourteen East Anglian farms financially recorded in the year 
ended Michaelmas, 1924, Mr. J. A. Venn, M.A., of Cambridge, 
gives the average cost of production as follows :— 


Soil 

No. of Farms 

Acreage 

Cost per acre 




£ s. d. 

Heavy 

4 

34 

15 17 0 

Medium 

4 

30i 

15 0 0 

Light 

6 

92^ 

10 0 0 


Total 14 

157 

14 6 0 


The above costs, however, do not include harvesting and 
storage ; but on the other hand they also ignore the deductions 
eventually to be made for residual manurial values and for 
the value of the tops. 

In a second report concerning six Eastern Counties farms 
similarly recorded m the year ended Lady Day, 1925, Messrs. 
Venn and Carslaw give the average net cost of 74 acres of 
mangolds as £12 13s. Id. per acre. They point out that, 
contrary to expectation, the average cost of these roots, 
including harvesting and storage, was lower than the corres¬ 
ponding figure for the Michaelmas group. Unfortunately the 
reports do not record the yields per acre ; but, assuming that 
the crops were similar to the official averages for the Eastern 
Counties in 1924, viz., 21^ tons per acre, and neglecting the 
value of the leaves, the cost of the roots per ton was apparently 
13s. 4d. in the first group and 11s. 4d. in the second. 

To Dr. A. G. Ruston, of Leeds University, I am indebted for 
unpublished data regarding the cost of production of l,076j 
acres of root crops, mostly swedes, on a large number of 
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Yorkshire farms in the year 1924. The average costs under 
the various headings were as follows:— 


Rent 

Rates 

Standing charges 
Seed 

Manures .. 
Cleaning residues 
Man labour 
Horse labour 
Tractor labour 


Cost per acre 
£ s. d. 

1 4 9 

4 2* 

2 3 6 

4 6 

3 8 1 

lOi 

6 7 11 

2 7 4 

1 11 


Gross cost 

Less cleaning residues 


16 2 11 
1 6 1 


Total 13 17 10 


The average yield of dressed roots per acre was 16| tons and 
the cost per ton 16s. 8d. This figure, however, includes no 
allowance for the feeding or manurial value of the tops or 
shaws, and probably some farmers would credit the crop with 
a greater sum than £1 6s. Id. in respect of its cleaning effects. 

It only remains to be said that the cost of the nutriment 
per pound of starch equivalent in the roots, even in the 
relatively expensive Yorkshire crops, was considerably less 
than that of similar nutriment then obtainable in the form 
of purchased meals. 

The above figures do not apply to sugar beet, which is 
more expensive to cultivate and costly to harvest and dispose 
of. The gross cost per acre in 1924 on 617 acres, recorded by 
Bridges and Dixey and reported upon in the Ministry’s 
Research Monograph No. 3, was £24 2s. ll|d. per acre, or 
£2 2s. 4d. per ton. 

The Utilisation of Surplus Milk.— Milk secretion is influenced 
by so many factors that the dairy farmer finds it a matter of 
great difficulty to maintain a uniform output. He may produce 
30 per cent, more milk at one season than another, and when 
the fluctuation is on the excess side, as it may be in the spring 
months, he frequently has to consider how to make use of the 
surplus on the farm. Several alternatives suggest themselves, 
and in deciding which to adopt it is advantageous to possess 
the data wherewith to compare the probable returns from 
each method of utilisation. 

Surplus milk can be fed to pigs; and, as is well known, a 
small aflowance of this food has very beneficial effects on 
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their health; moreover, milk-fed pork or bacon is of high 
quality. The body increase attributable to the consumption 
of a gallon of milk , however, is small, varying from 1 lb. in 
young pigs to only about ^ lb. in older animals. On the average 
a gallon of milk produces f lb. of live pig or irlb. of actual 
carcass, worth about 7d. 

Young calves produce about 1 lb. of live weight increase, 
or roughly | lb. of veal, per gallon of milk consumed. When 
veal is worth Is. 3d. a pound, the return per gallon of nulk 
consumed is about lOd. Calculation of the value of whole 
milk for rearing purposes, however, is a more difficult matter. 
A small allowance of milk is valuable in the diet of a calf that 
is otherwise being reared mainly on milk substitutes. At 
three months old, however, the calf will make almost as good 
growth on half a gallon of milk, water, and 3 lb. of calf meal, 
costing 4d., as on gallons of milk. In other words whole 
milk is worth little more than 4d. per gallon when fed in large 
quantities to calves for rearing. 

The more remunerative methods of utilising surplus milk 
are those of cheese-making and cream selling or butter-making 
in conjunction with calf rearing. 


NOTES ON MANURES FOR APRIL 

Sir John Russell, D.Sc., F.R.S., 

Bothamsted Experimental Station. 

"100 per cent. Available Phosphate.” —^A correspondent has 
asked what is the meaning of the expression “ 100 per cent, 
available phosphate ” when applied to ground mineral 
phosphate ofEered as a fertiliser. There is no precise meaning, 
the word “ availability ” varying in its significance in different 
circumstances. The most probable meaning of this particular 
expression is that the whole of the phosphate could theoretically 
be taken up by crops over a course of years, assuming that all 
other conditions were favourable to good growth. This same 
claim could be made for all the standard artificial fertilisers, 
including the high soluble basic slags. It is of course unlikely 
that the whole of any fertiliser is used by crops; some, 
especially of phosphates and potash, remain ^ed in the soil, 
some is washed away, particularly nitn^en, and, to a less 
extent, potash, and some is taken up by soil micro-organisms. 
The percentage actually recovered in the crop has been worked 
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out carefully for nitrogen owing to its costliness ; it is about 
60 per cent, in the first year in good farm conditions, but not 
much is recovered later. Fewer figures have been worked out 
for phosphates. 

Bacteria in Fertilisers. —Fertilisers are periodically offered 
to farmers with the inducement that they contain bacteria, 
or food for soil bacteria, likely to increase the fertility of soil. 
There is no evidence that any of these bacterial cultures are 
worth paying for. The only things of value in a fertiliser are 
the fertilising constituents, nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
and in some instances calcium, and the form in which they are 
present. The unit value method gives the best guidance to the 
value of a fertiliser to the farmer, due allowance being made 
for the combinations in which the ingredients exist, and the 
condition of the manure. These remarks do not apply to 
cultures for the inoculation of lucerne, the advantage of which 
has been proved at a number of farms by the Rothamsted 
workers. 

Poor Cbnwth of Wheat after Beans.— An interesting example 
is to hand from Warwickshire of a farm on which wheat does 
not do well after beans, though oats make good growth. 
Several causes might bring this about, but the expert who 
visited the farm attributed the results to a shortage of lime in 
the soil. This conclusion is in agreement with the composition 
of the bean crop and the respective lime requirements of 
wheat and oats. Beans remove a good deal of lime from the 
soil; a 30 bus. crop takes out about 30 lb. pure lime per acre, 
about as much as a 30 cwt. crop of meadow hay, and approx¬ 
imately three times as much as a 30 bus. crop of wheat, or a 
40 bus. crop of barley, or a 45 bus. crop of oats. If land is 
already deficient in lime, therefore, a crop of beans will make 
matters slightly worse. Wheat is more sensitive than oats to 
lime shortage, and therefore begins to fail even though oats 
succeed. 

Potassic Mannies and Earliness of Potatoes.— A cor¬ 
respondent has raised the question whether the sulphate or 
the muriate of potash is the more likely to ripen the crop first. 
He states that in Jersey the sulphate more rapidly ripens 
early potatoes and asks whether this is general. So far as the 
writer knows the question has not been fully tested in an early 
potato district, though there is doubtless much experience 
among growers which could usefully be collected aind examined. 
For i^e main crops of potatoes many experiments have been 
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made at Bothamsted and elsewhere, and here the tops tend 
to die down first on the plots supplied with muriate. This does 
not always seem to affect the weight of tubers per acre, but 
their composition is as a rule somewhat different. 

Magnesian Limestone; Can it Safely be Used by FanuenP— 

This has recently been asked by a farmer who had been offered 
lime containing 6 per cent, of magnesia, and desired to know 
if it could safely be used on his land. There is no evidence that 
so small an amoimt as 6 per cent, could do any injury, and 
indeed the whole question of magnesian limestone deserves 
re-examination in the light of the changed conditions of 
modem practice. The fear of injury of magnesia dates from 
the time when large dressings of lime and limestone were 
given, but nowadays the dressings are smaller. The writer 
knows of only one definite experiment in this country with 
quantities approaching those used in modem practice ; it was 
made at Garforth and showed no ill-effect from magnesia. 
More extensive experiments were made at New Jersey in the 
United States, but in these also there were no harmful effects. 
It is improbable that farmers would nowadays wish to use 
more than two tons of lime per acre, and experiments with 
quantities of this order are very desirable to see if the mag¬ 
nesian limestones are really as bad as they are reputed. 

Manuring Barley to Deal with Frit Fly. —It has been found 
at Bothamsted that manuring barley with superphosphate 
reduces its liability to attack by frit fly. Beports from a 
Wiltshire farmer show that nitrate of soda has the same 
effect. There is no inconsistency between these results. The 
plant is saved by making the ear shoot quickly from its 
ensheathing leaves so as to be out of the path of the grab or 
larva when it crawls downwards after emerging from the eggs 
which are generally laid at the top of the leaf. If it meets the 
head in its path it will feed on the embryonic grain, but a 
head that has already shot out escapes. On typical barley soils 
nitrate of soda might reasonably be expected to produce this 
result. 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 


Note.—U nless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f os. in towns named, 
and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


Average price per ton during week 
ending March 10 



Bristol 

Hull 

L’pool 

London 

Cost per 
unit at 
London 


£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

B. 

8. 

d. 

Nitrate of soda (N. 15J%) 

14 

2 


, 

13 

7 

13 

10 

17 

5 

„ lime (N. 13%) 


. 

12 

10 


. 

12 

i 

18 

6 

Sulphate of ammonia— 










Neutral (N. 2M% 

13 

!♦ 

13 

!♦ 

13 

!♦ 

13 


(N.)12 4 

Kainit (Pot. 20%) 

3 

12 

3 

0 



. 


,, 


„ (Pot. 14%) 

3 

2 

2 

15 

2 

17 

2 

m 

4 

0 

Potash salts (Pot. 30%) .. 

4 

17 





4 

lEl 

3 

0 

f» (Pot. 20%) 


, 


, 

3 

9 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Muriate of potash (Pot. 50-53J%) 

9 

10 

8 

2 

8 

13 

9 

7 

3 

6 

Sulphate „ (Pot. 48-61J%) 

11 

10 

10 

6 

10 

16 

11 

5 

4 

5 

Basic slag (T.P. 34%) 


, 


, 

3 

»§ 

3 

5S 

1 

11 

.. {T.P.30%) .. 




* 



2 

17§ 

1 

11 

„ (T.P.28%) .. .. 



2 

8§ 


. 



•. 


„ (T.P.26%) .. 


, 

2 

3S 


, 


, 

,, 


„ (T.P.24%) .. 

2 


1 

1»§ 

2 

3§ 


. 

, 


Qround rock phosphate (T.P.68%) 

2 

nn 




2 

121 

0 

11 

Superphosphate (S.P. 36%) 

3 

6 


, . 

3* 

i9 

3 

6 

1 

11 

„ (S.P. 32%) .. 


, 



3 

16 


, 



„ (S.P. 30%) .. 

3 

0 

2* 

17 

3 

12 

3* 

0 

2 

0 

Bone meal (N. 3i%, T.P. 46%) .. 

8 

15 

8 

5 

8 

10 

7 

15 

,, 


Steamed bone flour (N. }%, 











T.P. 60-66%) 

6 

Kii 

6 

lot 

5 

15 

5 

10 

,, 


Fish guano (N. 6J%, T.P. 10%). . 


. 



, 

7 

17 

,, 


Burnt lump hme. 

1 

8 

r 

12 

l’ 

18 

2 

111 

,, 


Qround lime . 

1 

15 



2 

8 

1 

16II 



Qround limestone 

1 

7 


' • 

1 

4 



* • 



Abbreviations; N.-Nitrogen; S.P,=Soluble Phosphate; T.P. Total Phosphate; Pot.- 

Potash 

• Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser's nearest railway station, 
t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 
t Delivered in 4-ton lots in the home counties. 

f Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Hull prices include delivery 
to any station in Yorkshire, Liverpool to any station in Lancashire. London prices are f.o.r. 
at Northern London Stations Cost to purchasers in other districts will be greater or less 
according to the distance of different purchasers from the works. 

II Delivered In 4-ton lots to London. 

3 f Fineness 80% throu^ standard screen of 10,000 holes to the sguare inch. Price at London 
or 4-ton lots l.o.r. at Northern London Stations and at O.W.E. and 8.E. London Stations 
the cost to purchasers is 55s. per ton. 
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MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., 

Animal Nwtriiion Institute, Cambridge University. 

The Use o! Sugar Beet Tops as a Substitute for Oats for 
Heavy Draft Horses. —^In a recent number of the Land- 
wirtschaftliche Jahrbucher, there appears an interesting and 
instructive account of the experiments carried out by Evhard 
Bartsch, to establish the value of sugar beet tops (without 
leaves) for heavy draft horses. In view of the increasing 
interest in sugar beet, any information on the use of sugar beet 
tops is of value. If sugar beet are sent to the factory in a 
properly topped condition, a considerable proportion of 
valuable feeding material is left behind on the field in the form 
of sugar beet tops, and this feeding material may amount in an 
average crop to four or five tons to the acre. It is already the 
practice in some districts to feed these tops to sheep, both in¬ 
lamb ewes and hoggetts having been fed on sugar beet tops 
without harmful effects. Indeed, in the case of the in-lamb 
ewes, a healthy crop of lambs were produced and the ewes 
gave a good flow of milk. The crowns, or tops without 
leaves, can be fed without stint, but more care is necessary 
when the leaves are fed owing to the presence of oxalic acid 
in them. In the case of Bartsch’s experiments, only the crowns 
were fed. The experiment was carried out on three teams of 
horses, whose ages varied from seven to thirteen years, and 
whose average weight was 12^ cwt. The animals were divided 
into two groups. One group received a ration consisting of 
11 lb. of rye straw, 11 lb. of meadow hay and 16J lb. of 
crushed oate; the other group received 11 lb. of rye straw, 
161 lucerne hay, 9 lb. of crushed oats and 62^ lb. of 

sugar beet crowns. The experiment lasted for a total period of 
six weeks; careful estimates of the work performed by these 
animals during this period were made, and the results show 
the following facts to have been established. 

(1) Sugar beet tops form a very useful food for heavy draft 
horses, provided that care is taken to feed them' in the freshest 
possible condition in the form of slices, and as far as possible 
free from dirt. 

(2) Sugar beet tops can be regarded as a substitute for oats, 
provided that care is taken to feed with them a protein-rich 
fodder such as lucerne hay, in order to supply the protein 
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which is lacking in the sugar beet tops. When fed under such 
conditions, 5 lb. of sugar beet tops can take the place of 1 lb. 
of oats in the ration. 

C twnp mind Feeding Stnft. —^The development of agricultural 
education and research has considerably extended our 
knowledge of the scientific principles underlying the nutrition 
of farm livestock, and a considerable proportion of farmers are 
now in the position to compound suitable rations for their 
livestock on economical lines, using straight feeding stuffs for 
the purpose. In the past, this has been done by the compound 
cake and meal manufacturers, who utilised such knowledge as 
was available to prepare proprietary foods, which were placed 
on the market after suitable tests had been made by them 
to ensure that the foods were suitable for the purpose in view. 
Such foods, in the majority of cases, were straightforward 
compounds, but were naturally more expensive than home 
made mixtures, owing to the fact that naturally the 
manufacturer required adequate payment for his services. 
This additional expense, combined with the tendency among 
the manufacturers to keep the composition of the cakes and 
meals a trade secret, caused the larger farmers to compound 
their own mixtures as soon as they had the requisite knowledge, 
since, not only were they in the position of feeding their stock 
on cheaper lines, but they also knew exactly what the animals 
were getting. 

The small holders, however, still have to rely largely on the 
compound cake manufacturer for their supplies, since they 
do not feed enough cake and meal to enable them to buy the 
separate ingredients of the mixture in sufficient bulk to get 
them at economical rates. The position with regard to com¬ 
pound cakes and meals, however, has definitely changed, and 
manufacturers will do well to recognise this fact, as in all 
businesses the producer who studies and satisfies his customers’ 
requirements eventually obtains the greatest success. The 
big manufacturers have already recognised this fact; they are 
not«nly taking scientific advisers on their staff, but are also 
anxious to consult the scientific and advisory staffs of the 
various Colleges and Universities dealing with agricultural 
investigation and research. 

The process has gone one stage further in America, and 
eventually the same system will probably be adopted in this 
country. In America, the manufacturers co-operate with the 
advisory and research staffs by meeting them in conferences 
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Price 

rial 

food 


per 

unit 

Price 

Pro- 

DmOBlFTZOir 

i Price per qr. 

per 

value 

value 

Starch 

per lb. 

tein 




ton 

per 

per 

equiv 

starch 

starch 

equiv. 





ton 

ton 

per 

equiv. 

oquiv. 



s. d. 

lb. 

£ 8. 


8. 


s. 

1001b 

B. 

d. 

d. 

% 

Wheat, British. 

_ 

_ 

11 10 

0 15 

10 16 

72 

3 

0 

1-61 

9*6 

Barley, Briiiaffi feeding 

— 

— 

7 16 

0 

12 

7 

3 

71 

2 

0 

107 

6*2 

,, Canadian No. 4 Western 

28 9 

400 

8 2 

0 

12 

7 

10 

71 

2 

1 

1 12 

6*2 

„ American 

27 0 


7 16 

0 

12 

7 

3 

71 

2 

0 

1-07 

6*2 

„ Rmnian 

27 6 


7 13 

0 12 

7 

1 

71 

2 

0 

107 

62 

Oats, English, white .. 

-— 


9 0 

0 

13 

8 

7 

60 

2 

9 

1-47 

76 

„ „ black and grey 

__ 

— 

8 13 

0 

13 

8 

0 

60 

2 

8 

1-43 

76 

„ Scotch, white 

— 

— 

9 7 

0 

13 

8 

14 

60 

2 

11 

1-66 

7*6 

„ Canadiim No. 2 Western 

28 9 

320 

10 2 

0 13 

9 

9 

60 

3 

2 

1-70 

7*6 

„ >f No. 3 „ .. 

27 0 


9 12 

0 

13 

8 

19 

60 

3 

0 

1-61 

7*6 

„ „ feed 

23 9 


8 7 

0 

13 

7 

14 

60 

2 

7 

1-38 

76 

„ American. 

24 0 


8 8 

0 

13 

7 

15 

60 

2 

7 

1-38 

7*6 

„ Argentine 

22 9 

,, 

8 0 

0 

13 

7 

7 

60 

2 

5 

1-29 

7*6 

Maize, Argentine 

30 3 

480 

7 2 

0 

12 

6 

10 

81 

1 

7 

0-86 

6*8 

„ South African .. 

30 3 


7 2 

0 

12 

6 

10 

81 

1 

7 

0*85 

6*8 

Beans, English winter.. 

— 


10 0 

1 

11 

8 

9 

66 

2 

7 

1-38 

200 

Peas, „ dun 

— 

— 

11 0 

1 

7 

9 13 

69 

2 

10 

1*62 

18*0 

„ „ maple.. 

— 

— 

Ih 13 

1 

7 

10 

6 

69 

3 

0 

1-61 

18*0 

Dari, Eg^tian. 

Millers’ onals— 

— 

— 

11 10 

0 

16 

10 15 

74 

2 

11 

1*66 

7*2 

Bran, British. 

— 

— 

6 2 

1 

6 

4 

16 

42 

2 

3 

1-20 

10*0 

„ broad. 

— 

— 

7 16 

1 

6 

6 

9 

42 

3 

1 

1*65 

10*0 

Middlings, fine, imported 

— 

— 

7 12 

1 

1 

6 

11 

69 

1 

11 

103 

12*0 

„ coarse, British . 

— 

_ 

6 0 

1 

1 

4 

19 

58 

1 

8 

0*89 

110 

Pollards, imported .. 

— 

. 

6 12 

1 

0 

4 

6 

60 

1 

5 

0*76 

11*0 

Meal, barley 

— 

- 

9 10 

0 

12 

8 

18 

71 

2 

6 

1 34 

6*2 

„ maize. 

— 

— 

8 16 

0 

12 

8 

3 

81 

2 

0 

1-07 

6*8 

„ „ South African 

— 

— 

7 10 

0 

12 

6 

18 

81 

1 

8 

0*89 

68 

„ „ germ 

— 

— 

7 10 

0 

18 

6 

12 

85 

1 

7 

0*85 

10*0 

„ „ gluten feed 

— 

— 

9 10 

1 

6 

8 

4 

76 

2 

2 

1*16 

19*0 

„ locust bean 

— 

— 

9 12 

0 

9 

9 

3 

71 

2 

7 

1*38 

3*6 

„ bean . 

— 

— 

12 6 

1 

11 

10 14 

66 

3 

3 

1*74 

20*0 

„ fish 

— 

— 

18 0 

4 

1 

13 

19 

63 

5 

3 

2*81 1 

48*0 

Linseed. 

— 

_ 

17 0 

1 

10 

15 

10 

119 

2 

7 

1*38 

19-0 

„ cake, English, 12% oil 

— 

— 

13 0 

1 

16 

11 

4 

74 

3 

0 

1*61 

26*0 

„ „ 10% „ 

— 

— 

12 16 

1 

16 

10 19 

74 

3 

0 

1*61 

25-0 

»» f» »» 0% ,, 

— 

— 

12 6 

1 

16 

10 

9 

74 1 

2 

10 

1-52 

25*0 

Soya bean „ 6% „ 

— 

— 

11 0 

2 

11 

8 

9 

69 

2 

6 

1-29 

36*0 

Cottonseed cake,English,5^%,. 

— 

— 

6 2 

1 

13 

4 

9 

42 

2 

1 

M2 

17-0 

„ „ Egyptian,6i% „ 

— 

— 

5 17 

1 

13 

4 

4 

42 

2 

0 

107 

17-0 

Decorticated cottonseed cake, 













8% oil 

— 

_ 

10 16 

2 11 

8 

4 

71 

2 

4 

1-25 

350 

Decorticated cottonseed meal. 













7% oil 

— 

_ 

10 2 

2 

11 

7 

11 

74 

2 

0 

107 

360 

Ground nut cake, 7% oil 
Decorticated ground nut cake. 

— 

— 

8 lot 

1 

16 

6 

15 

67 

2 

4 

1-25 

27-0 

7% oil 

— 

_ 

11 16t 

2 

13 

9 

2 

73 

2 

6 

1*34 

41-0 

Palm kernel cake, 6% oil 

- 

- 

6 10 

1 

2 

6 

8 

75 

1 

5 

0 76 

170 

.. „ „ meal, 6% oil 

— 


6 16 

1 

2 

6 

13 

76 

1 

6 

0*80 

17-0 

„ „ „ meal, 2% oil 

— 

_ 

6 0 

1 

3 

4 

17 

71 

1 

4 

0*71 

17-0 

Feeding treacle. 

— 

_ 

7 0 

0 

9 

6 

11 

61 

2 

7 

1*38 

2*7 

Brewers’ grains, Dried ale .. 

_ 

_ 

6 17 

1 

3 

6 

14 

49 

2 

4 

1*25 

13*0 

»* *» „ porter «. 

— 

_ 

6 7 

1 

3 

6 

4 

49 

2 

1 

M2 

13*0 

» „ Wet ale 

— 

_ 

1 5 

0 

9 

0 

16 

^ 16 

1 

1 

0*58 

4*8 

M »» ,f porter .. 

_ 

_ 

0 18 

0 

9 

0 

9 

16 

0 

7 

0*31 

4*8 

Malt culifis . 

— 

— 

6 16* 

1 

13 

6 

2 

43 

2 

4 

1*26 

160 


^ 'AtBrirtoI. tAtHuH. , 

Ji®*?*""?"® P*V** Quoted »bov« npresetit the avenge prices at which actual wholesale tnnsactions have twen 
}]JJf “ unless o^rwise statedTsnd refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 


*“? 5**'. coMidenbS^ lower than the prices at local country markets, the difference being dw to 

OGfmmlsslon. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on 
?*?! ^ method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel oahe isj^wd 

*^®MHirial '^oe is £1 Si. per ton. food value per ton is therefore £818s per ton. Dividng 
equivalent 6f palm kernel cake as given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent 
i* tM» .silin ky M4» tha nambar ot at Jtaesh attuivafentin I aalL the ooit per Ajif stai^ 

m f "i^* I *\5*^®* calculation will show the relative cost per lb of starch equivale*>t of other fee^^ st^ 


SSL *®®?*i?**^*?S** the results of such calculations a buyer can dotennine which feeding stuff gives him 

n ^ prices quoted on his own market. The manurial value per ton figures aro calculated on the bads 
of the following unit prioes; If, XJ8i, 8d.; P.Oi, Ss. 8d.; KiO, 8s. Od. 
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and agreeing upon mixtures which are considered economical 
and suitable for such purposes as calf feeding or milk pro¬ 
duction. The manufacturers then make up cakes and meals 
on this basis, and not only is the full chemical composition of 
the mixture declared, but in addition a full declaration of the 
ingredients is given. The system is a perfectly fair one ; the 
manufacturer’s client^e increases rapidly, a fair profit is also 
ensured, and the purchasers have the advantage of knowing 
exactly what is being fed to their stock. 


Farm Values. —The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month’s 
calculations, are as follows :— 

Starch Protein Per ton 
equivalent equivalent £ b. 
Barley (imported) .. .. .. 71 6-2 7 17 

Maize .81 6*8 7 2 

Decorticated ground nut cake .. . .. 73 41-0 11 16 

„ cotton cake . . . 71 34 0 10 16 

Add 10s. per ton, in each case, for carriage. The cost per 
unit starch equivalent works out at 1‘87 shillings, and per unit 
protein equivalent, 2-67 shillings. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The “ food values ” which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should be 
applied by Agricultural Organisers and other advisers in con¬ 
nection with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy cows, 
are given in the November, 1925, issue of the Ministry’s 
JOXJBNAL.) 

. Fakm Values. 


Crops 

Starch 

equivalent 

Protem 

equivalent 

l^ood value 
per ton, on 
farm 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ s. 

Wheat 

72 

9*6 

8 0 

Oats 

60 

7 6 

6 12 

Barley 

71 

6-2 

7 9 

Potatoes .. 

18 

0-6 

1 16 

Swedes 

7 

0-7 

0 16 

Mangolds .. 

7 

0-4 

0 14 

Beans 

66 

20 

8 17 

Good meadow hay 

31 

4-6 

3 10 

Good oat straw .. 

17 

0-9 

1 14 

Good clover hay .. 

32 

7*0 

3 18 

Vetch and oat silage 

13 

1*6 

1 8 

Barley straw 

19 

0-7 

1 17 

Wheat straw 

11 

01 

1 1 

Bean dtraw . 

19 

1*7 

2 0 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Thb Board of Agriculture for Scotland has published 
particulars of the average weekly cash wages and total earnings 
of agricultural workers throughout 
Faxm Wages in Scotland as agreed at the Martinnias 

SooUand Hirings 1926. The cash values of the 

perquisites supplied to workers are based 
on the same valuations as were used in the statement published^ 
in respect of the Whitsuntide Hirings 1926 except in regard 
to potatoes, in which case the valuation has been reduced 
from £4 to £3 per ton. 

The particulars given of the total remuneration of Grieves 
and Foremen as set out in the Board’s returns for Whitsuntide 
and Martinmas 1926 show that the average total earnings 
(including perquisites) were 42s. 3d. and 42s. 4d. per week 
respectively, which, considered in conjunction with the remarks 
as to the revised valuation for potatoes, indicates an increase 
in the weekly cash wages. 

The average cash wages of married Ploughmen, Cattlemen, 
and Shepherds rose at Martinmas above those at Whitsuntide, 
and in the case of Cattlemen and Shepherds the average 
total remuneration also was above that for Whitsuntide. The 
total remuneration for Shepherds showed no change. The 
following table shows the averages for all three classes at the 
two periods where the returns are comparable:— 


Claas of 
Workers 
(Married). 


Whitsimtide 1925 


* Martinmas 1925 


Cash 

Wage. 

Estimated 
weekly 
value of 
allowances. 

Total. 

Cash 

Wage 

Estunated 
weekly 
value of 
allowances. 

Total. 


s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

8. d. 

R. d. 

fl. 

d. 

Ploughmen 

29 

11 

8 6 

38 

4 

30 3 

8 1 

38 

4 

Cattlemen 

30 

0 

9 1 

39 

1 

31 5 

8 5 

39 

10 

Shepherds 

30 

0 

9 5 

39 

6 

30 8 

9 0 

39 

8 


The average total earnings of Single Ploughmen at Martinmas 
were 33s. lOd. per week as compared with 34s. 8d. at Whitsun¬ 
tide. The actual earnings, however, varied coi^derably from 
district to district, ranging from 27s. 6d. per week in Wigtown, 
and Dumfries, to 46s. per week in North East Forfar. 

In case of Orreunen (odd men) the average wage paid to 
married men was 36s. 6d. (inoludiiig allowances where granted) 
at Martinmas against 33s. Td. at Whitsuntide, the total earnings 
varying from 26s. per week in daokmaiman to 42s. per week 
in Renfrew. 

v2 
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Thb Ministry Aimoimcea that l&o fiiimiSoisitratiait oommeroial 
potato growing, which has been produeed by Biil^h Jnstreo- 
tional Filins, Ltd., in eollaboratiwi with 
Ministry, has now been released for 
public display. Arruigemeida have been 
tocuwiug jnmi whereby copies of the may be 

hired by county authorities for agricultural education at the 
rate of £1 per day, one day each way for transit being allowed 
free of chatge. The company will pay carriage one way. 
Copies of the film may be bought outright for £26. Further 
particulars can be obtained on application to British Instruc¬ 
tional Films, Ltd., Regent Studio, Park Road, Surbiton, 
Surrey, to whom all correspondence with regard to hire or 
purchase should be addressed. Expenditure incurred by 
authorities on the hire of the film and of local halls suitable 
for its display will be recognised by the Ministry as eligible 
for aid under the regulations for grants in aid of agricultural 
education and research. Should an authority anticipate such 
a demand for the film as would make it more economical to 
buy a copy outright, the sanction of the Ministry should be 
obt^ed before the purchase is made. 


Thb Ministry announces that under the scheme for estab¬ 
lishing scholarships and maintenance grants for the sons and 
.. daughters of agricultural workmen and 
- A * BrnLl O' number of scholarships tenable 

\^ket8 University DepMtments of Agriculture, 

Agricultural Ciolleges, and Farm Institutes, 
are offered for award this year. The scholarships are limited 
to sons and daughters of agricultural workmen and of other 
countryside workers in similar financial curoumstonces, and the 
awards cover all reasonable expenditure involved (tuition, 
board, outfit, travelling, &c.). 


Provided a sufficient number of suitable applicants is 
forthcomiqg, ten Class I scholarships for degree courses in 
agriculture or horticulture, or for the course of M.R.G.V.S. at 
the Royal Veterinary College; ten Class II scholarships for 
two-year diploma courses in agriculture, hortierdture, dairying, 
and poultiy-keeping at Agricultural Colleges, and about 120 
Class m scholarships for short courses at Farm Institutes will 
be awarded. Forms of application and full particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
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fisheries, 10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 1, or locally from 
the offices of County Councils. The latest date for receiving 
apidicaHons is April 30. 

He scdieme was aH>roved in 1922 for an experimental 
period of five years, and this is the last offer of awards under 
the experimental scheme. The future of the scheme will 
he considered after the selection of scholars for the present 
year has been completed. 


In the report on the Wart Disease Immunity Trials carried 
out at Ormskirk in 1923 (see this Journai., March, 1924, 
p. 1170) it was stated that, in addition 
to the varieties mentioned therein, the 
Ministry was prepared to include other 
varieties which had successfully passed the 
test when the growers signified their 
intention of introducing them into commerce. 

This intention has now been notified in regard to the variety 
“ Glasgow Favourite,” and it has accordingly been added to 
the official list. The following is a description of this variety :— 


Varieties ol 
Potato Immune 
from 

Wart Diaease 


Late or Maincrop Variety 

(1) Sprout. —^Pink. 

( 2 ) Tubers. —Oval, akin white; flesh white ; eyes shallow. 

(3) Haulm. —^Upnght, bushy, medium height; leaflets small, 

hght green, twisted ; stems bronzed ; wmgs serrated. 

(4) Flowers. —White, small, numerous; anthers piale orange. 

The variety “ Ben Ledi,” of which a description was given 
in this Journal for March, 1923 , p. 1137 , has been renamed 
“ Perth Favourite,” imder which name it will in future be 
shown in the official list. 


In this Journal for October and December, 1926, reference 
was made to courses of instruction in clean milk production 

Ctoaii HQk Coozaea ^ arranged for saniteiy 

far BhilI Ijl mspectors by vanous provmcial agncul- 

» tuial colleges, and mention was made of 

*“*^®®*®** the course which had shortly before been 
■ pcovidted at Leeds University. Arrangements have now bemi 
'Oomplfited whereby all provindal agriooltural cdleges will 
I»ovide, from time to time, these spemid short courses, and. 
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in oonsequenoe, the Ministry has prepared—in consultation 
vdth the National Dairy Research Institute—and has issued, 
a general scheme for such courses, including a suggested 
syllabus and time table. In its scope the syllabus includes 
lectures on the objects of the clean milk movement, general 
survey of the milk industry, legislation and orders, methods, 
equipment, and structural requirements, routine in the 
cowshed and milk-room, bacteria in milk, location and fitting 
of dairies and farm milk-room, cowshed inspection, sterilisation 
and steam production, combined with farm and laboratory 
demonstrations dealing with the routine of clean milk produc¬ 
tion in the cowshed, keeping quality test, dilutions, plating, 
&c., taking and dispatching of samples, and fat, acid, sediment, 
and reductase tests. 

Since November last, courses have been held at five centres, 
namely:— 

Nationcd Institute for Research in Dairying (acting in place 
of the Agricultural Department, University College, Reading). 
—^Held from December 7 to 12 (inclusive), 1925, and attended 
by fifteen sanitary inspectors. The syllabus of instruction 
followed was similar to that detailed in the Ministry’s scheme. 
At the conclusion of the course those who had attended 
expressed keen appreciation of the opportunities provided for 
them. 

University College of North Wales, Bangor. —Held from 
January 4 to 9, 1926 (inclusive), and was attended by thirteen 
sanitary inspectors. The Ministry’s syllabus of instruction 
was carried out with additional lectures on the elements of 
bacteriology and the comparative efiiciency of disinfectants. 
Visits were made to the College Farm, the Vaynol Estate 
Home Farm, and to three small holdings. The coiu% was 
a great success, particularly from the point of view of the 
younger sanitary inspectors, and all who took part felt that 
the results were eminently satisfactory. 

Bristol University. —^Held from January 18 to 30, 1926. 
The twelve sanitary inspectors who attended had to carry out 
duties in their respective districts in the mornings, and the 
course was therefore held in afternoons only. In addition to 
the main features of the Ministry’s syllabus of instruction the 
course included visits to various farms, commencing with one 
where alterations for clean milk production were in progress, 
and finishing with one where certified milk was produced. 
The inspectors showed great interest in the work, and it is 
probable that a further course will be held shortly. 
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8edU Hayne Agricultural College .—^Held from January 11 to 
16, 1926, and attended by eleven sanitary inspectors from 
Devon, Cornwall, and Somerset. The course was modelled on 
the Ministry’s syllabus with minor alterations, and excursions 
were arranged to typical farms producing Grade “ A ” and 
“ Certified ” milk, and to a dairy where bottling and retailing 
of Grade “ A ” milk is done. A general discussion was held 
at the end of the course, during which considerable satisfaction 
was expressed at the ground covered, and opinions and 
criticisms were offered with a view to making any further 
courses even more popiilar. 

Amulrong College .—^Held from January 29 to Februaiy 26, 
1926, on Fridays only. The course was thus held on five 
consecutive Fridays, and this' arrangement appears to have 
suited the forty-one sanitary inspectors who attended. The 
form of instruction included the main features of the Ministry’s 
syllabus, together with visits to farms ; a general lecture and 
conference concluded the course. 

Provided sufficient applications for admission are forth¬ 
coming, courses will shortly be held by the authorities of the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth; the Cheshire 
School of Agriculture, Reaseheath; the Midland Agricultural 
and Dairy College, Sutton Bonnington; and the Harper 
Adams Agricultural College, Newport, Salop. In the furtherance 
of this movement both the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association 
and its District Committees are giving their co-operation, and 
have already expressed the utmost satisfaction at the results 
achieved. 


Covent Garden 
Laboratory 


The Department of Scientific and Industrial Research has 
recently established a small research laboratmy in the vicinity 
of Covent Garden Fruit and Vegetable 
Market. The laboratory will work in close 
connection with the Low Temperature 
Research Station, Cambridge, which is the headquarters of the 
fruit and vegetables section of the department's organisation 
for food investigation. Problems which are beyond the resources 
of the laboratory can, therefore, be handed on to the station 
without delay. The object of the laboratory is to bring the 
Low Temperature Research Station into closer contact with 
the trade in fruit and vegetables, and with the practical aspects 
of the problems of their transport and storage. Covent Garden 
has been selected as the most suitable situation for the 
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laboratory because (1) fruit and vegetables can be studied thero 
at all times of the year; (2) its supplies are derived from all 
quarters ; and (3) it is a convenient centre from which to reach 
the main producing areas in the country and the chief pCrts 
to which supplies are brought from overseas. The addr^ of 
the laboratory is The Covent Garden Laboratory, l>adley 
House, Endell Street, London, W.C. 2, and the telephone 
number, ** Regent 6602.” 


Farm Workers* Minimum Wages* —^Meetings of the Agricultural Wages 
Board were held on February 22 and March 16 at 7 Whitehall Place, 
S.W.l, the Chairman, Lord Kenyon, presiding. 

The Board considered notifications from Agricultural Wages Com¬ 
mittees of resolutions fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages, 
and proceeded to make the following orders carrjdng out the Committees' 
decisions;— 

Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire .—An Order fixing minimum and 
overtime rates of wages for male workers and minimum rates for 
female workers to operate as from March 1 (when the existmg 
rates are due to expire) and to continue until February 28, 1927. 
In the case of male workers aged 21 years and over the minimum 
rate fixed by the Order is 30s. 6d. (instead of 308. as at present) 
per week of fifty hours in Summer (first Monday in March to last 
Saturday in October) and of forty-eight hours in Winter remain¬ 
der of the year) with overtime at 9d. per hour on weekdays and 
lid. per hour on Sundays. In the case of femcde workers aged 
eighteen years and over the minimum rate is 6d. per hour. 

Devon .—^An Order fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages for 
male workers and minimum rates for female workers to operate 
as from March 26 (when the existing rates are due to expire) and 
to continue until March 25, 1927. The Order continues the present 
rates unchanged, the weekly minimum rate in the case of male 
' workers aged twenty-one years and over being 32s. 6d. per week 
of fifty-two hours for the period between June 16 and September 
30, and of fifty hours for the other parts of the year, with overtime 
at 8id. per hour on weekdays and lOd. per hour on Sundays. In 
the case of female workers aged twenty years and over the rate is 
5d. per hour for aU time worked. 

The Order also fixes a special rate of overtime of lOd. per hour 
for employment of male workers on the hay and com harvests. 

Dorset .—^An Order fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages for 
male and female workers to come into operation on February 28 
(when the existing rates are due to expire) and to continue \mtil 
February 26, 1927. The minimum rate fixed in the case of male 
workers aged twenty-one years and over is 30s. per week of 
fifty-one hours in Summer (second Monday in February to last 
Sunday in October) and of forty-eight hours in Winter (remainder 
of the fear), instead of per week of 61 houre all the year round as 
at present, with overtime at 8d. per hour. In the case of female 
workers aged fifteen years and over the minimum rate is 5d. per 
hour. With overtime at 6d. per hour. * ^ 
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Eseex ^—^An Order fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages for 
mlile workers and minimum rates for female workers to come into 
operation on March 1 (when the existing rates are due to expire) 
and to continue until October 31,1926. The Order continues the 
present minimum rates for male woricers imchanged, the rate for 
workers aged twenty-one yeai-s and over being 30s. per week of 
fifty hours in Summer (second Monday in February to second 
Sunday in November) and of forty-eight hours in Winter (remain¬ 
der of the year), with overtime at 9d. per hour. In the case of 
female workers aged twenty-one years and over the minimum rate 
has been increased to 6d. per hour. 

Hertfordshire .—^An Order to come into operation on March 26 
amending the existing Order fixing special rates of wages for male 
workers employed in glasshouses so as to provide that such rates 
should apply to male workers employed wholly or mainly in 
glasshouses situated in maiket gardens or nursery groimds or on 
work incidental to their employment therem. The rates in question 
are in the case of male workers aged twenty-one years and over 
with three years* experience in glasshouses ll^d. per hour, and for 
workers with less than three years’ experience lOd. per hour, for a 
week of fifty-one hours in Summer (March 1 to October 31) and 
of forty-eight hours in winter (remainder of the year). The Order 
also provides a rate of an extra Jd. per hour for workers engaged 
in cucumber growmg in glasshouses. Provision is also made for 
overtime at rates at 1^ times the ordmary minimum rate except 
for employment after twelve noon on Public holidays when the 
rate is to be 1| times the ordinary mimmiun rate. 

Kent.---An Order contmuing the existing minimum rates of wages 
for male and female workers with overtime on a reduced scale to 
come into operation on March 2 (when the existing rates are due 
to expire) and to continue in operation for a period of twelve 
months. The Order provides in the case of horsemen, stockmen, or 
shepherds aged 21 and over a rate of 33s. per week of 52 hours and 
in addition 8d. per hour for all employment on customary duties in 
excess of 62 hours, but not exceeding 60 hours per week. In the 
case of other male workers aged 21 years and over the minimum rate 
is 32s. fid. per week of 62 hours in Summer (first day of March to 
last day of October) and of 48 hours in Winter (remainder of the 
year). Overtime rates for adult male workers are 9ti. per hour on 
weekdays and lOd. per hour on Sundays. In the case of female 
workers aged 18 years and over, the mmimiun rate is 6jd. per hour 
with overtime at fijd. per hour on weekdays and Id. per hour on 
Sundays. 

MonmotUhshire .—An Order continuing the existing minimum and 
overtime rates of wages for male workers and minimum rates for 
female workers unchanged from March 16 (when the existmg 
rates are due to expire) for a period of twelve months. The rate in 
the case of male workers aged 21 years and over is 32s. per week of 
60 hours in Summer (first Monday in March to first Monday in 
November) and of 48 hours in Winter (remainder if the year), with 
overtime at 9Jd, per hour on weekdays and lljd. per hour on 
Sundays. In the case of female workers aged 17 years and over the 
rate is 6d. per hour. 

Northumberland. —^An Order fixing minimum and everting rates of 
wages for male and female workers to operate as frrfn May 13 
(whan the existing rates are due to expire) and to continue until 
!M[ay 18, 1927. The rates fixed by the new Order are in the ease of 
male workers aged 21 years and over emplo3red as stewards. 
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horsemen, cattlemen, stockmen, or shepherds and hired by the 
week or longer, 40 b. per week of customary hours for workers who 
are householders and 37s. per week in the case of such workers 
who are not householders (as against the present rates of 418. and 
38s. respectively); a week of customary hours is defined for the 
purpose as not exceeding 62 hours per week. In the case of other 
male workers aged 21 years and over (except workers in casual em¬ 
ployment) the rate is 33s. (instead of 34s. as at present) per week of 
62^ hours in Summer (the tot Monday in March to the last Sunday 
in October) and of 48 hours in Winter (remainder of the year). 
The rate for casual workers aged 18 years and over is 7^d. per hour. 
In the case of female workers aged 18 years and over the rates are 
5d. per hour for those other than casual workers and for casual 
workers 3d. per hour. 

Somerset ,—^An Order fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages for 
mede workers and minimum rates for female workers to come into 
operation on April 1 (when the existing rates are due to expire) 
and to continue until October 1, 1926. The Order continues the 
present minimum rates unchanged, but a variation is made in the 
overtime rates. The minimum rates in the case of male workers 
aged 21 years and over are 32s. per week of 62 hours, and in the 
case of female workers aged 21 years and over, 6d. per hour. 
The overtime rate for male workers c^ed 21 years and over is in 
future to be 9d. per hour for all overtime employment (instead of as 
at present 7Jd. per hour for the first hour of overtime employment 
and 9d. per hour for subsequent hours). 

Worcester,—An Order cancelling the present minimum and overtime 
rates of wages for male and female workers and fixing new rates to 
operate as from March 22 and to continue until March 6, 1927. In 
the case of male workers the weekly rate as from Meux^h 22 will 
be on the basis of a week of 60 hours in Summer (first Monday in 
March to last Sunday m October) instead of a week of 63 hours as 
at present and of 48 hours in Winter, the weekly rate in the case 
of male workers aged 21 years and over being 308. The rates for 
female workers remain imehanged, the rate lor such workers 
aged 18 years and over being 4Jd. per hour. Special overtime rates 
have been fixed for stockmen, shepherds and waggoners of 21 years 
and over of 7d. per hour for the tot three hours of overtime in 
each week and 9d. per hour for all other overtime employment. 
The overtime rate for ordinary male workers will be increas^ from 
Sfd. to 9d. per hour. The overtime rates for female workers remain 
unchanged, the rate for such workers aged 18 years and over 
being 6fd. per hour. 

Yorkshire East Riding .—^An Order fixing special rates of wages for 
male and female workers for overtime employment during this 
year’s com harvest. In the case of male workers aged 21 years and 
over, not boarded and lodged by their employer, the special rate 
will be Is. 3d. per hour and in that of male workers boarded and 
lodged the rates will be : for foremen, waggoners, beastmen and 
shepherds Is. per hour and for lads 9d. per hour. The special 
harvest overtime rates in the case of female workers aged 16 years 
and over will be lid. per hour. 

Qlamorganshvre .—^An Order fixing minimum and overtime rates of 
wag^ for male and female workers to come into operation on 
Mamh 2 (when the existing rates are due to expire) and to continue 
until March 1, 1927. In the case of male workers aged 21 years and 
over employed as stockmen, cattlemen, cowmen, horsemen. 
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shepherds, orbailifte, the minimum rate is 40s. per week of 60 hours 
with overtime at 1 Id. per hour. In the case of other male workers 
aged 21 years and over, the new rate is 36s. per week of 50 hours in 
Summer (March 1 to last day of October) cuid of 48 hours during 
the remainder of the year (instead of the present rate of 378. 6d. 
per week of 63 ho\irs in Summer and 61 hours in Winter), with 
overtime at lOd. per hour on weekdays and lid. per hour on 
Sundays. In the c€we of female workers aged 18 years and over, the 
minimum rate is 6d. per hour, with overtime at 7d. per hour on 
weekdays and T^d, per hour on Simdays. 

Copies of the Orders in full can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 

« * « 4t « 

Enforcement of Minimum Rates of Wages. —^During the month ended 
March 16 legal proceedings were instituted against seven employers for 
failure to pay the minimum and overtime rates of wages fi^ed by 
the Orders of the Agricultural Wages Board for workers in agriculture. 

Particulars of the cases are as follows :— 


County 

Court 

Fines 

Costs 

Arrears of 
wages 
order^ to 
be paid 

No. of 
workers 
con¬ 
cerned 



£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 


North Riding 

Askew . 

1 0 0 

— 

9 12 5 

1 

Berkshire ... 

Newbury. 

— 

3 18 0 

16 4 9 

3 

Staffordshire 

Newcastle- 

— 

4 9 0 

7 13 6 

1 


under-Lyme 





Cornwall ... 

Laimceston.... 

2 0 0 

— 

16 4 7 

2 

Staffordshire 

Wolverhampt on 

6 0 0 

0 5 0 

37 5 5 

2 

Salop . 

Oswestry. 

6 0 0 

2 2 6 

63 0 9 

4 

West Riding. 

Rotherham ... 

10 0 0 

1 17 6 

25 0 0 

5 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. —Since the issue of the March Journal, 
the following outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease have been con¬ 
firmed : in Derby, 1 ; Gloucester, 2 ; Leicester, 2 ; Warwick, 2 ; 
Yorks E.R., 8. 

New centres of disease were discovered during the month at 
Horseley, Gloucester, and Long Eaton, Derby. 

Up to and including March 30 the number of outbreaks of disease 
since January 1, 1926, is 54, involving 13 counties. 

« « * 4t « 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry. —Since the date of the list given 
in the March issue of the Journal, p. 1169, the following leaflets have 
been issued :— 

New :— 

No. 143. Destructive Insects and Pests Acta, 1877 and 1907. 
Re-written :— 

No. 279. Technical Advice for Farmers. 

Revised ;— 

No. 197. Agricultural Education in England and Wales. 
Amended :— 

No. 161. Cleanliness in Daiiying. 
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A Ifew Stnio of Flu Se«d (J.W.S.).— The ILonen Industry Reseaxi^ 
Association^ whose headquarters are at Lambeg, Belfhst» hiM succeeded, 
during recent years, in developing a new strain ox flax seed, known as 
seed, which produces a superior fibre to the older strains. 
The quantity of fibre is also greater and the staple longer; tod on the 
average J.tV.S. seed produces approximately 80 per cent, more fibre 
than the ordinary strains. The bulking of the new strain was taken 
over last year by the Flax Industry Development Society, LM., a 
Society not trading for profit, which is supported by the Ministries 
of Agriculture of England and Northern Ireland. The Society h^ 
now a limited quantity of seed available for sale to growers who will 
undertake to save the resultant seed from the crop and allow the 
Society the first option of purchasing it. Full particidars of the terms 
upon which the se^ will be sold may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Flax Industry Development Society, Limited, The Flax Factory, 
llunford, near Yeovil, Somerset. 

« * * * ♦ 

Mtish Agricultural Students in Germany. —^The Ministry has been 
notified tliat the regulation whereby only agricultural students who 
have been engaged in practical agriculture for at least two years 
previously can be admitt^ to the examinations at German agricultural 
high schools and universities equipped with agricultural institutes, is 
also applicable to students from abroad. Proof of having engaged in 
agriculture for the qualifying period will have to be produced in the 
form of officially certified testimonials before students are admitted to 
the examinations. Work imdertaken during the period of school 
education or during holidays will not be regarded as practical employ¬ 
ment within the meaning of the regulation. 


International Dairy ExhiUtion in Paris. —^An International Dairy 
Exhibition will be held in Pans from May 8-23, 1926, in connection 
with the Seventh International Dairy Congress. It will be organised 
under the patronage of the Ministry of Agriculture and with the 
collaboration of the French Society for the encouragement of the 
Dairy Industry, and of the Committee of the Paris Fair. One part of 
the exhibition, comprising a scientific section and a display of dairy 
machinery and apparatus, will be open from May 8 to 23. In addition 
a temporary exhibition will be held from May 16 to 23; the sections 
will include fresh milk, butter, cream cheese, hard and soft cheese, 
sheep and goats’ cheese. Entries from abroad will be classed according 
to the country of origin. Applications for entry closed on March 16. 


International Dairy Congress in Paris.--The Seventh International 
Dairy Congress will take place in Paris imder the auspices of the 
International Daily Federation on May 17,18, and 19,1926. Individuals 
or bodies, e.g. Government departments, municipalities, societies, 
educational establishments, and industrial and co-operative dairy 
societies, may become members of the Congress and send delegates. 

The programme is as follows :— 

(1) Milk; (a) Production, (b) Technology, (c) Hygiene, (d) Science. 

(e) Legislation-Education-Associations. (f) Economics 
(g) Supply of large cities. 

(2) Protection of marks and names of origin in the international 
cheese trade. 

(3) Establishment of an International Dairying Department at 
Brussels. 
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Exoujsiona* to be arranged later, will follow the Congress. 
AppUoaticMis for membership should be addressed to Monsieur 1e 
Secr^t^re g^n^ral du Congr^ International de Laiterie, 17 rue de 
Valois, Peris (1®^)* 


Rothamsted MetnoIiSi Volume XII. —(Royal octavo, half calf, pp. 
1056. Price 34s. 6d. net, inlmid post free, foreign postage extra.) 
This volume is now reeidy for distribution and can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden, Herts, England. It is requested that where possible 
remittances be sent with order. The volume includes sixty^three 
memoirs, covering the period from 1922 to 1925. The edition is 
strictly limited. 


Hie Imperial College of Trepiear AgriouUure.— The 1926-27 pro¬ 
spectus of this Institution, which was opened in 1922 at St. Augustine, 
near Port of Spain, Trinidad, contains the usual syllabus, and also the 
report of the Principal, Mr. H. M. Leake, for the year 1924-25. The 
College provides a Diploma Course for which students who have 
matriculated from any University within the British Empire, or its 
recognised equivalent, will be accepted. There is a Post Graduate 
Course for which the qualifying admission is the holding of a degree or 
diploma of any British University, University College or other academic 
institution approved by the Governing Body of the College. A special 
course, for students of approved qualifications, provides for those who 
cannot afford the time involved in a three years’ course of study. 
There were eighteen Diploma, ten Post Graduate and four Special 
Course Students at the College in 1924-25. Research work has been 
rather limited, in view of the strength of the staff, but investigations 
have been carried out in the growing of bananas, pests of the sugar cane, 
cacao fertilisation and properties, cotton and tobacco growing, soil 
investigation, Ac. The College possesses a fully-equipped sugar factory. 
The Governing Body are making a special appeal for £45,000 to provide 
a hostel for students, cmd an estate on which the business side of farm¬ 
ing can be taught. Particulars as to admission, Ac., can be obteuned 
from the Secretary at the Registered Office, 14 Trinity Square, London, 
E.C. 3. 


Rural Industries Bureau. —The report of the Bureau for the year 
ended March 31, 1925, refers to the establishment during the past year 
of Rural Industries Sub-Committees of County Councils, also the Rural 
Community Councils, set up by the National Council of Social Service, 
which have become active local oiganisations for the promotion of 
rural industries. To a large extent, the work of the Bureau has con¬ 
sisted in providing the information and assistance required by these 
local authorities ; and this work is likely to be of increasing importanca 
in the future, especially as more counties devote their attention to 
rur^ mdustries and the need increases for a co-ordination of local 
aotivitieg. It has seemed desirable to concentrate in the first instance on 
those staple village trades which are closely allied and indispensable 
to agriculture, the chief being those of the farrier and blacksmith, the 
wheelwright and the saddler. A scheme is being developed, as a result 
of a oemtoenee convened at Maidstone by the Kent Ru^ Community 
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Council, to meet the decline in the agricultural demand for farrier’s 
work by enlarging the openings for blacksmith’s woik in the direction 
of training as a general mechanic, able to undertake motor and engineer¬ 
ing repairs, &c., and also in the mekdng of wrought iron articles, such 
as gates, brackets, builders’ ironmongery, light totures, &c. For this 
purpose it has been decided to form co-operative trading and credit 
societies to provide loans in suitable cases for blacksmiths and village 
artisans to purchase the necessary equipment emd also to assist in 
marketing some of the products. For the training work, travelling 
demonstration vans, equipped with inejcpensive and simple tools and 
plant, and some special plant, such as acetylene welding apparatus, 
would appear to be needed. The exhibits of wrought ironwork by 
village blacksmiths, which was organised by the Kent Rural Com¬ 
munity Council and shown at the Bath and West Show and elsewhere 
last year, indicates one direction in which rural blacksmith’s work 
might be supplemented. The special investigation into the rural 
wheelwright’s trade, which has previously been referred to in this 
JouBNAii, is touched upon in the report; also the investigation into the 
present condition of small textile industries in Wales. In addition to 
the Report, a number of the Bureau’s recent instructional leaflets have 
come to hand—these being No. 19, “ Hints to Homeworkers on how to 
seQ and price Handicrafts ” ; No. 20, “ Decorated Leather Work ” ; 
No. 11, “ Bookbinding ” ; No. 22, “ Metal Repouss4 ” ; No. 23, “ Cane 
Basketing ” ; No 24, “ Chip Carving ” ; No 25, “ Raffia Work,” and 
No. 26, ” Small Power Plant for Farm and Workshop.” Copies of these 
are obtainable from the Bureau at 258 Westminster Bridge Road, 
London, S.E. 1 ; Nos. 21 and 24 at Id. each. Nos. 22, 23 and 25 at 
2d. each. No. 20 at 3d. and Nos. 19 and 26 at 6d. each. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 

Women’s Wages. —In a reply to Viscountess Astor, M.P., who asked 
what steps were being taken by the Minister, in view of the fact that 
the 1 ecently publish^ report* of proceedings under the Agricultural 
Wages (Regulation) Act, shows that the Act is being administered to 
the prejudice of women, it was stated on behalf of the Minister that Mr. 
Guinoess’ predecessor had pointed out to the Chairmen of Committees 
in April last that certain incidental provisions inserted in the Orders 
relating to men had not been applied in the case of women, and that the 
Mininter hoped that the special reference to the matter in the report in 
quesi ion will receive the careful attention of the Committees concerned 
(March 3, 1926). 

Sugar Beet. —^In reply to a question by Mr. Forrest, M.P., asking 
for particulars of the additional men actually engaged in connection 
with the Sugar Beet Industry, the Minister stat^ that approxi¬ 
mately 4,700 persons were employed in the production of sugar in 
the Sugar Beet Factories in Great Britain during 1925-6, in addition 
to which over 6,000 persons found employment during 1925 in the 
erection of, and extensions to, Sugar Beet Factories. A certain number 
were also employed in the manufacture of machinery for the factories. 
No definite estimate can be made of the total additional number of 
workers employed by growers in the cultivation of sugar beet, but the 
Ministcnr is trying to obtain some information on the subject (March 11, 
1926). 


Obtainable Irom HJtf. Stationery Oi&oe, Adaetral House, Xingsway, W.2, price la. net. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

(1) The Act received Royal assent on July 31, 1923. 

(2) Immediately after the passing of the Act, the Ministry 

of Agriculture and Fisheries took steps to 
Report on bring the new facilities to the notice of 
Proceedings under the farming community. Announcements 

Section 2 of the were made in the Press and the Ministry 
Agricultural Credits issued a leaflet explaining the scope of the 

Act» 1923, up to scheme and the procedure necessary to 
Deconber 31,1925 form a society. Arrangements were also 
made with the Agricultural Organisation 
Society to undertake work of general propaganda in agricultural 
districts. Special organisers were detailed for this work, and 
meetings were held in a large number of districts. Steps were 
also taken to engage the interest of agricultural co-operative 
societies affiliated to the Agricultural Organisation Society. 
This work was begun in August, 1923, and continued during 
the following twelve months. Grants to the Society towards 
defraying its expenses in this connection were sanctioned by 
the iS^asury, the sum paid for this purpose being £5,443. 

(3) A number of reports were submitted from time to time 
to the Ministry by the Agricultural Organisation Society, 
which showed that there was very little inclination on the 
part of farmers to take advantage of the scheme. A considerable 
number of inquiries were also received during this period from 
persons seeking additional credit facilities. To these full 
information in regard to the facilities available under the Act 
was sent, but the correspondence only confirmed the experience 
of the Agricultural Organisation Society. 

(4) Objections arose partly from a lack of appreciation of 
the advantages of co-operation, and partly from the farmer’s 
reluctance to disclose information relating to his financial 
position to a committee of his neighbours. There was also a 
feeling that the rate of interest was too high. 


G 
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♦ Constituted a Credit Society by amendment of rules. 
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(5) Under Treasury regulations dated August 2, 1923, the 
rate of interest payable on advances made under Section 2 (2) 
of the Act was fixed at 6 per cent. On February 13, 1924, the 
Treasury agreed to reduce the rate of interest from 6 per cent, 
to Bank rate var 5 dng with a minimum of 4 per cent. Although 
this alteration caused an immediate reduction of 1 per cent, 
in the rate of interest, it proved to have little effect in increasing 
the interest taken in the scheme. 

(6) With the object of enabling farmers to utilise the 
facilities under Section 2 of the Act for financing the purchase 
and distribution of lime, the Ministry prepared a scheme under 
which co-operative credit societies could be formed for this 
specific purpose. A leaflet explaining the proposal was 
published, and a number of meetings were arranged in various 
localities. Although in a few districts proposals to establish 
credit societies on these lines were made, no such society has 
actually been formed. 

(7) The attached table gives particulars of the credit societies 
formed since the passing of the Act, including two societies 
registered in February, 1926. 

(8) Further information in regard to the operation of 
Section 2 of the Agricultural Credits Act, 1923, is contained 
in a Report on Agricultural Credit prepared by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries (Economic Series, No. 8), and 
published by H.M. Stationery Office, February, 1926. 


Some interesting particulars of the work carried out at the 
Official Seed Testing Station for England and Wales are 
contained in the Eighth Annual Report 
Official of the Station which appears in No. 5 of 
Seed Testing the Journal of the National Institute of 
Station Agricultural Botany,” copies of which 
may be obtained from the Institute at 
Huntingdon Road, Cambridge, price Is., or Is. 2d. post free. 
The period covered is from August, 1924, to July, 1926, during 
which 21,894 samples were received for test. The sources of the 
samples, together with comparative figures for previous 
seasons, are as follows :— 


g2 
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1924-25 

1923-24 

192^23 

Seed firms 

Number sending samples .. 

1,741 

1,354 

1,206 


Number of samples received 

17,096 

15,831 

17,609 

Farmers, &c. Number sending samples .. 

625 

310 

936 


Number of samples received 

1,034 

769 

2,220 

Public depts. Number of samples received 

3,165 

2,286 

1,849 

Total number of Samples. 

21,894 

18,886 

21,678 


It will be seen that the total number of samples reoeiTed for 
test during 1924-25 was 3,008 greater than the previous 
season. Another very satisfactory feature is that the number 
of farmers sending samples for test showed an increase of 
100 per cent., while the number of such samples was also 
increased by 34 per cent. An increase of 29 per cent, is also 
shown in the number of seed firms sending samples, and 12 per 
cent, in the number of such samples received. An analysis of 
the samples shows that they include 9,066 samples of cereals, 
1,891 of pulses, 4,148 of roots and vegetables, 4,283 of clovers 
(including 2,267 of red clover), 2.334 of grasses, and 172 of 
linseed, various tree and miscellaneous seeds. The increase in 
the number of samples over the previous season is 30 per cent, 
in the case of clovers (28 per cent, being of red clover), 18 per 
cent, in the case of grasses, 16 per cent, in the case of cereals, and 
13 per cent, in that of pulses. 

A diagram giving the distribution of samples during the 
season shows that the number of samples received each month 
varied month by month as follows : August, 393 ; September, 
1,106 ; October, 2,701 ; November, 1,728 ; December, 1,608 ; 
January, 2,760; February, 4,241; March 4,248; April, 
1,937 ; May, 806 ; June, 262 ; July, 215. 

Cereals .—^As a result of the bad harvest conditions in 1924, 
the germination of the cereal samples, with the exception of 
barley, gave a lower average than that of the previous season. 
With wheat the average was 93*1 per cent, compared with 
96*3 per cent, in 1917-24 ; with Oats the average was 91*3 per 
cent, compared with 93*4 per cent.; Rye 85- 2 per cent, compared 
with 93‘2 per cent.; and Barley 97’8 per cent, compared with 
94*9 per cent. Bunt was found by a naked eye examination in 
14'5 per cent, of the samples of Wheat, and Ergot in 15 per cent, 
of the Rye samples. 

Pvlses .—^With the exception of Runner Beans, all the 
pulses showed a much lower average germination than the 
average in the previous seven seasons. Peas, for instance, gave 
an average of 83*6 per cent, as compared with 86*8 per cent, 
during 1917-24. 
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JBoof arid Vegetable Crops .—^Turnips and Swedes proved to be 
below the average germination of the seven preceding years, 
the former giving an average of 83*7 per cent, as compared 
with 87*6 per cent., and the latter 82*8 per cent, compared with 
86*4 percent. Mangolds gave an imchanged average of 77*1 per 
cent., whilst Sugar Beet was 81*6 per cent, as compared with 
70*3 per cent., the average of the previous three years. Brussels 
Sprouts and Onions also showed a decreased average, whilst 
Cabbage, Broccoli, Cauliflower, Parsnip and Carrot gave a 
slight average increase. 

Qraaaea .—The average germination of the Perennial Rye¬ 
grass samples dropped from 83*8 per cent, in 1923-24 to 
79*9 per cent, in 1924-25, whereas the Italian Ryegrass samples 
increased from 84*2 per cent, to 85*2 per cent. Cocksfoot, 
Timothy and Meadow Fescue were lower, particularly Timothy, 
which dropped from 90*2 per cent, in 1923-24 to 75*2 per cent, 
in 1924-25. Dogstail showed a sUght improvement. The per¬ 
centage of samples of both Perennial and Italian Ryegrass 
containing 1 per cent, or over of injurious weed seeds showed a 
satisfactory drop from the previous season. 

Clovers .—The Red Clover samples showed a heavy decrease in 
the average germination—^from 81*6 per cent, in 1917-24 to 
70*8 per cent, in 1924-25—but an improvement in the average 
purity—^from 3*41 per cent, to 3*11 per cent, of impurities. The 
average percentage of impurities in the samples of English 
Red Clover unfortunately showed an increase of from 3*14 per 
cent, in 1917-24 to 4*29 per cent, in 1924-25. The Wild White 
Clover samples were of an average germination and purity, 
and it is of interest to note that the average percentage of hard 
seeds in these samples was 12*5 per cent, compared with 14*6 
per cent, in the previous season. 

The percentage of clover samples containing dodder showed 
a slight decrease in the case of English Red (5*3 of samples), 
Chilian Red (94*6 of samples), and New Zealand White (37*6 
of samples), but an increase in the case of samples of American 
Red (11*1 of samples). New Zealand Red (20*0 of samples), and 
Mid-European White (12*9 of samples). 

Investigations, die. —^In addition to the normal tests, the 
particulars of which are given at the beginning of this note, 
some 4,000 tests of an investigational nature were also carried 
out at the Station. The Report adds :— 

A considerable amount of work upon such problems as “ Hard 
Seeds ” and “ Broken Growths ” in Qover samples, relation of field 
tests to laboratory tests with peas, the occurrence of Hetmin- 
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ihoeporium avmcte (leaistripe of oats) in Oat samples, identification 
of the pea species and the occurrence of Bunt in \^eat samples 
has also been undertaken. 

During the season there has been a marked increase in the number 
of enquiries with respect to the identification of plants and seeds, 
the identification of fungi occurring on seeds, and also in the 
number of enquiries of a general character in connection with 
seeds and seed analysis. 

The Report also includes a copy of the papers set in the 
examination in the principles and practice of seed testing 
which was held at the Official Seed Testing Station in August, 
1925. 


The Electro-Culture Committee, under the Chairmanship of 
Sir John Snell, G.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., recently presented to the 
Minister of Agriculture its Eighth Interim 
Electro- Report, dealing with its work during 1926.♦ 
Culture Previous reports on the work which the 

Investigations Committee has carried out since 1918 

showed that under field experimental 
conditions an increased yield of 20 per cent, on the average 
might be expected when certain spring sown cereals were 
subjected to high tension discharge (10.000 to 20,000 volts) 
also that under both field and pot experiments electrification 
has accelerated reproductive growth much more markedly than 
vegetative growth. 

ExperimeTdal Work of 1925.—As knowledge on certain 
fundamental points can be more rapidly and more economic¬ 
ally obtained by means of pot-cultures and small plot experi¬ 
ments than by field experiments, the Committee decided that 
the experiments of 1925 should be confined to small scale 
work. Pot-culture and small plot experiments were conducted 
at Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Hertford¬ 
shire, while small plot experiments were likewise conducted at 
Lincluden, near Dumfries. The laboratory work was carried 
out at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, South 
Kensington. 

The pot experiments with Barley (Goldthorpe “ pure^hne 
conducted at the Rothamsted Experimental Station were 
designed to obtain further knowledge as to the stage of the 
plant’s growth during which the discharge could most advan- 

♦ Copies of this and previous reports can be obtained from tho Secretary 
of the Committee, Mr. J. H. Tabor, Ministry of Agriculture, 10 Whitehall 
Place, Lcmdon, S.W. 1. 
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tageously be given, and as to the effect of different strengths of 
current. The results of these experiments showed the con¬ 
sistent effect of electrification in increasing the grain yield of 
the Barley under test even in the absence of increased vegeta¬ 
tive growth. Four experiments with current at low voltage 
(1,000 volts and under) gave results of especial interest. In 
one, No. LVIII, Cage experiment plus additional potential 
from May to July, the increase of dressed grain was nearly 
21 per cent. 

The small plot experiments with Barley at Rothamsted and 
Oats at Lincluden showed only small differences between 
electrified and control plots (ranging from —8-2 per cent, to 
+ 11-2 per cent, at Lincluden and H-0-2 per cent to +10-9 per 
cent, at Rothamsted), and individually none of them was 
significant. 

During 1925 a careful physiological study was made with a 
set of control and a set of electrified plants. Three significant 
facts were brought to light by this study, viz., electrification of 
the plant led to fewer sterile flowers, less seconds or shrivelled 
grains, and increased weight of the grain. 

At the Imperial College of Seience, laboratory studies on the 
effect on growth of air artificially ionized by the use of a radio¬ 
active substance were conducted, and, in addition, the plant 
was studied in an attempt to ascertain at what stage in its 
growth an electrical current can most usefully be applied. 

Oeneral Conclusion's from Recent Experimental Work ,—The 
pot-cultures and plots from 1922 onwards have shown that in 
general a better result is obtained by electrification for a period 
less than that of the whole growing season. This was confirmed 
by the pot-cultures of 1925 and may be taken as established, at 
least for the experimental conditions employed, i.e., six hours 
a day treatment with moderate currents. Although the second 
month was generally the most effective time of application, the 
first month’s application has usually had some effect and with 
the plots has sometimes been the most successful. Durmg the 
year an attempt was made to superimpose the effect of a 
second month’s electrification on that of the first month by 
applying the discharge for the first two months. This was 
successful, for in the high voltage series application for such a 
period gave a higher jdeld than that for any other, viz., 20-29 
per cent, increase of dressed grain. 

The results obtained during the past season with low 
voltages continuously applied were of especial interest. Low 
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voltages (1,000 volts and under) produced as good results as 
high voltages (10,000 to 20,000) or better; if these results are 
confirmed in 1926 the economics of electro-culture will take on 
a new aspect, and field experiments on a totally different line 
from those conducted previously might be possible in 1927. 

The marked effect of the discharge on the reproductive 
processes of the plant, even in the absence of increased vegeta¬ 
tive growth, was again very obvious in the pot-culture work in 
1926. 


All sheep dips used for the purposes of the Orders of the 
Ministry, or Regulations of Local Authorities for the dipping 
of sheep for the prevention and cure of 
Regulation of the sheep scab, are required to be formally 
Use of Arsenical approved by the Ministry and to be 
Sheep Dips for labelled to that effect. Amongst these 
Sheep Scab are dips which contain arsenic as one of 
their ingredients. The Ministry has 
ascertained that in common practice there is a risk of danger 
to the sheep by the use of arsenical sheep dips in cases in 
which sheep are required by the above-mentioned Orders and 
Regulations to undergo double dipping, that is to say, two 
dippings with an interval of not less than seven and not 
more than fourteen days between the dippings. 

Having regard to the life history of the sheep scab parasite 
two dippings of this character are considered essential for the 
cure and prevention of scab. In order, therefore, that no 
obstacle should be placed in the way of the success of any 
policy for the eradication of scab, which involves the compulsory 
double dipping of sheep, the Ministry on April 20 made an 
Order entitled the Sheep Dips (Regulation) Order of 1926, 
which will come into operation on May 16, providing that 
“ where by any Order of the Minister or by any regulations 
of a Local Authority made thereunder, the dipping of sheep 
twice in an approved sheep dip is required with an interval 
of not less than seven and not more than fourteen days 
between the two dippings, the use for the second dipping of 
any dip containing arsenic is hereby prohibited.” 

The Order further requires that on the label affixed to 
receptacles containing any approved arsenical sheep dip, a 
statement shall be included to the effect that the dip contains 
arsenic, and that its use for a second dipping under the above- 
mentioned circumstances is prohibited. 
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The new Order will not interfere with the use of arsenical 
dips by farmers for the purpose of preventing their sheep 
becoming fly-blown, or for the purpose of killing keds, ticks, 
lice, &c. The Order only purports to regulate the use of 
arsenical dips for the purposes of the statutory dippings required 
under the Sheep Dipping Orders and Regulations. 

In purchasing any approved sheep dip, sheep farmers should 
be careful to ascertain whether it contains arsenic, and if so, to 
refrain from using such a dip for the second dipping in the 
above circumstances. 

***«**» 

Wdah Conference .—^At a Conference on Production and 
Marketing of Eggs in Wales, organised by the Welsh Agri¬ 
cultural Organisation Society and the 

Production and Agricultural Economics Department, 
Marketing of Eggs University College of Wales, which was 
held in Aberystwyth on April 9 and 
10, the following resolutions were proposed and passed 
unanimously:— 

“ (1) This conference realises that there is great scope for 
increased production of eggs and poultry in Wales, and is 
of opinion that in order to secure this expansion further 
attention to educational and experimental work is desirable 
on the part of the county and other educational authorities. 

“ (2) The conference recommends these authorities, together 
with the poultry committees of Welsh branches of the National 
Farmers’ Union, to consider the following suggestions :— 

“ (a) That each county authority in Wales should endeavour 
to establish county egg-laying trials (such as are now m operation 
in many counties in England and Wales) with the aid of grants 
from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

“ (6) That in view of the necessity, not only for further and 
more intensive itinerant instruction m methods of produomg 
eggs and poultry on Welsh farms, but for instruction m better 
methods of marketing this produce, county authorities should 
consider the possibility of appointing a whole-time Poultry 
Instructor in each county. 

“(c) That where farm institutes are operating, an adequate 
poultiy department should be established on lines smtable for 
the farm institute in each case where such a depa>rtment does 
not already exist. 

“ (d) That m each case the work of the Poultry Instructoi or 
the poultry department at a farm institute should be kept in 
close relation to the work of the National Poultry Institute which 
has been established for England and Wales at Harper Adams 
College. 

“ (3) That this conference appreciates the importance and 
value of the interest taken and the work done on the problems 
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of marketing by the Ministry of Agriculture, the National 
Farmers’ Union, and the Welsh Agricultural Organisation 
Society. 

“ (4) That in view of the increasing competition of imported 
supplies, every possible step should be taken by producers, 
traders, and by those responsible for agricultural education, 
to improve the quality of eggs placed on the market by 
ensuring: (a) Freshness at time of sale ; (6) Cleanliness ; 
(c) A higher average weight of egg. 

“ (5) That the Welsh Committee of the National Farmers’ 
Union, the Welsh Agricultural Organisation Society, and 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies, individual producers and 
traders should take such steps to improve the efficiency of 
marketing methods as may be necessary to secure a good 
reputation and demand for Welsh eggs vithin and without 
the Principality. 

‘‘ That among the earliest steps that should be taken with 
this end in view is the introduction of national standards 
and grades for home-produced eggs. In this connection the 
conference notes with satisfaction that a Joint Committee of 
the National Farmers’ Union and National Poultry Council is 
now sitting in London to formulate proposals, and further 
considers that any action that may be taken in Wales should 
as far as possible conform with these proposals.” 

Report from the Central Chamber of Agriculture ,—^At a recent 
meeting of the Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture 
the following Report (dated March 29, 192G) from the Poultry 
Committee was presented :— 

“ (1) Your Committee have had under consideration the 
marketing of home-produced eggs, and are of opinion that 
the attention of Associated Chambers should be drawn to the 
importance of this question and the desirability of instituting 
as soon as possible the sale of eggs on a standardised basis, 
graded by weight, and with suitable guarantee of freshness. 

“ (2) Your Committee are of opinion that provision should 

be made for the compulsory registration of egg dealers.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ « 

The general level of the prices of agricultural produce was 
further reduced in March, the index number declining by 
three points to 50 per cent, above the 
The Agricultural corresponding month of 1911-13. This 
Index Number is the lowest index number since the war, 
but in the past three years there have 
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been three occasions, viz., in June and October, 1923, and 
July, 1926, when the index number was only one point higher 
than last month. As compared with March, 1925, the general 
level of prices was this year lower by about 9 per cent., pigs, 
cheese and hay being the only commodities which were not 
cheaper last month than a year earlier. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1921 

Percentage increase compared with the 
average of the corresponding montli in 
1911-13 


Month 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

January 

183 

75 

68 

61 

70 

58 

February 

167 

79 

63 

61 

67 

53 

March .. 

150 

77 

59 

57 

65 

50 

April .. 

149 

70 

54 

53 

58 

— 

May 

119 

71 

54 

56 

57 

— 

June 

112 

68 

51 

58 

55 

— 

July . . 

112 

72 

53 

52 

51 


August 

131 

67 

54 

59 

56 

— 

September 

116 

57 

56 

60 

57 

— 

October 

86 

59 

51 

63 

53 

— 

Novemb^'r 

79 

62 

53 

64 

53 

— 

December 

76 

59 

56 

63 

53 



Orain .—Prices of wheat hardened a little during the latter 
half of March, but the average over the month, 11s. 6d. per 
cwt., was 4d. per cwt. lower than in February, and the index 
number fell from 60 per cent, to 55 per cent, above pre-war. 
The index number of barley prices was also reduced by 5 
points, and this grain, which averaged only 9s. per cwt., sold 
at only 14 per cent, above 1911-13. Oats showed a relatively 
smaller reduction than wheat or barley, the average of 8s. lOd. 
per cwt. being 2d. per cwt. less than in February, and the index 
number dechned by 2 points to 25 per cent, above pre-war. 
As compared with March, 1925, wheat was Is. 9d., barley 
2s. 6d., and oats lid. per cwt. cheaper. 

Live Stock. —I'here was practically no change in the prices 
of fat cattle or fat pigs as compared with February, but fat 
sheep advanced |d. per lb. The index number for fat cattle, 
however, showed a decline of 4 points, as there ‘was a rise in 
prices in March in the basic years, and the index figure of 
43 per cent, above 1911-13 was 8 points lower than a year 
earlier. The rise of per lb. in the average price of fat sheep 
was relatively greater than the pre-war increase in March, and 
the index number advanced by 2 points to 52 per cent, above 
1911-13. Fat sheep were, however, about 23 per cent, cheaper 
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than a year earlier. Prioes of pigs remained at the high level 
of the previous two months. The index number of bacon pigs 
shows a reduction of 4 points as prioes of these advanced in 
the basic years, but that of porkers remained unchanged at 
89 per cent, above pre-war. Dairy cows continued to become 
cheaper and sold during March at about £1 5s. per head less 
than in February and were only 37 per cent, dearer than in 
March, 1911-13. The demand for store cattle was not very 
active last month and prices were lower, but the trade for store 
sheep improved and prioes advanced. Both store cattle and 
sheep were cheaper than in March, 1926, especially the latter. 
Store pigs, on the other hand, as a result of the much higher 
prioes of fat pigs, were considerably dearer than last year, but, 
although prices advanced slightly during March, the increase 
was relatively smaller than in March, 1911-13, and the index 
number declined by 6 points. 

Dairy and Poultry Produce .—The average price of milk 
delivered to London and Birmingham was unchanged in March, 
but in the Manchester area there was a slight reduction, so that 
the index number for milk declined by 2 points to 72 per cent, 
above 1911-13. Butter was Jd. per lb. cheaper than in February, 
the decrease being in practically the same ratio as in the basic 
years, while cheese was unchanged on the month. The index 
number for cheese was 77 per cent, above 1911-13 or 20 points 
higher than in March, 1926, but butter at 46 per cent, above 
pre-war was 12 points lower than last year. Eggs at Is. 2Jd. 
per dozen were relatively much cheaper than in February, 
being only 41 per cent, above March, 1911-13, whereas in 
February they sold at 72 per cent, above February, 1911-13. 
In March, 1926, eggs were 49 per cent, above pre-war. 

Other Commodities .—Supplies of potatoes on the markets 
continued heavy and prices have declined week by week since 
the begiiming of February, the aggregate decrease in the two 
months being about 178. 6d. to over f 1 per ton. At the end of 
March first quality King Edwards sold at an average wholesale 
price in the large towns of only a little over £6 per ton, and 
during March potato prioes were only 31 per cent, above 
1911-13. Carrots continued very dear at 2J times the pre-war 
price, and cabbage advanced to 90 per cent, above the basic 
years. Hay prices were imchanged on the month, but as there 
was a decrease in March in the basic years, the index number 
showed an advance of 2 points, though hay remained at very 
little above pre-war figures. 
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THE UTILISATION OF SUGAR BEET 
BY-PRODUCTS 

Herbert Ernest Woodman, Ph.D., D.Sc., 

The Animal Nvirition Research Institute, Cambridge, 

Sugar Beet Tops. —^It is computed that something like 
5 tons of sugar beet tops per acre, including about 1 ton of 
crowns, remain on the field after removal of the roots. The 
question arises as to the best means of utilising these residues. 
A casual answer to this inquiry might favour ploughing 
them into the soil, mainly with the object of avoidi^ further 
trouble. A search through the Continental nutritional literature 
of the last two decades, however, reveals the fact that the 
Germans, especially during the war-years when they were 
hard pressed for feeding stuffs, have devoted considerable 
attention to the question of the utilisation of sugar beet 
tops for feeding purposes. This fact alone warrants that the 
subject should receive careful consideration in this country. 
Moreover, further encouragement is derived from a study of 
the composition and nutritive value of sugar beet tops. The 
data given in Table I have been taken from a series of analyses 
which have been made in Cambridge during recent years. 


Table I. 


Composition or Sugar Beet Tops (on Basis or Dry Matter). 

Per cent. 


Crude protein 
As true protein 
Crude oil 
Carbohydrate 
Total sugar 
As cane sugar’'^ 
Fibre 
Ash 

Sand .. 

Moisture in fresh tops 


17- 52 
13*83 

2-27 

63-25 

12-65 

10-66 

8-86 

18- 10 
3*29 

84-05 


♦ It should be explained that in the chemical sense beet sugar and cane 
sugar are one and the same substance. It is customary to refer to the product 
from both soimses as cane sugar. 


The figures given in Table I show that beet tops are to be 
regarded as an extremely watery food, and on an average 
are found to contain no more than about 15 per cent, of dry 
matter. The dry substance, however, is very rich in protein 
and carbohydrate. Nearly one-quarter of the carbohydrate 
is present in the form of sugar, the amount of this valuable 
constituent being largely dependent on the proportion of 
crown to leaf in the tops. As with most green fodders, the 
content of crude oil is small, this fraction being composed 
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almost wholly of chlorophyll and waxy materials of no feeding 
value. A noteworthy feature of the data is the low figure 
for fibre, the tops in this respect being sharply distinguished 
from the coarse fodders. The ash content is remarkably 
high. The average figures of several German investigations 
show that beet tops may contain as much as 29 per cent, 
of ash, including about 16 per cent, of sand. Although the 
tops themselves are rich in mineral salts, the high figure for 
ash arises mainly as a consequence of contamination with 
earth which adheres to the leaves in the field. This circum¬ 
stance may give rise to difficulties when feeding the tops to 
stock. 

Broadly speaking, the tops show in respect of chemical 
composition a closer resemblance to a succulent immature 
green forage than to a roughage like hay. It may be con¬ 
cluded that a fodder whose dry matter contains more than 
17 per cent, of crude protein and nearly 13 per cent, of sugar 
is not to be despised by the stock-feeder. This view is strength¬ 
ened by the results of German investigations (Honcamp, 1916)* 
into the digestibility and nutritive value of sugar beet tops, 
which have demonstrated that the organic matter of the 
tops is digestible to the extent of 79 per cent. Employing 
Honcamp’s results to calculate the nutritive value of the 
sample of tops referred to in Table 1, it is found that 100 lb. 
of the dry matter of the sample has a feeding value equal to 
54 lb. of starch. This represents a very satisfactory nutritive 
value, higher than that of the best quality meadow hay, 
which has a starch equivalent of about 50 lb. per 100 lb. of 
dry matter. 

In respect of the nutritive properties of sugar beet tops, 
Kellner^ states : “ Liberal feeding with sugar beet tops, which 
is often done during and after harvesting of the beets, has 
the same effect as with good pasture or clover feeding, and 
gives a milk richer in dry matter and fat because of the 
quantity of protein in the feed.” When a farmer decides to 
feed the tops, he is thereby enabled to continue the use of 
green fodder in the rations of his animals well into late autumn. 

When feeding beet tops to stock, three points should be 
borne in mind :— 

(1) The mineral salts contained in the tops include those of 
oxalic acid, which may be present to the extent of 4 to 5 per 


* Houoanip, GHchwoiidor and Mullner, Versiu'bs-Statioripn, Vol LXXXVITf, 
p. 306, 1916. 

f Kellner, The Scientific Feeding of Farm AnitnaU, p. 346. 
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cent, of the dry matter. Though oxalic acid may be con¬ 
sumed in small amounts by animals without ill effects, larger 
amounts may produce grave symptoms and even result in 
death. The danger is not so great with ruminants, however, 
since the fermentations which go on in the paunch lead to a 
partial destruction of the oxalic acid. Nevertheless, Kellner 
advises feeding precipitated chalk (J lb. to 250 lb. beet leaves) 
with beet tops, with the object of rendering the oxalic acid 
entirely insoluble. 

The danger is greatest when feeding the absolutely fresh 
tops, since during wilting or storage changes occur in the 
leaves which result in a very material reduction of the oxalic 
acid content. It may be assumed that the risk is negligible 
when the ensiled tops are fed to ruminants, a statement which 
is borne out by experience gained in investigations carried 
out at Cambridge. 

(2) Beet leaves have a laxative effect on the animal, and 
should on that account never be fed alone, but with hay or 
chaff. According to Kellner, one-third of the rations of the 
dairy cow may be composed of beet tops, while bullocks may 
receive rather more. 

(3) A serious difficulty in feeding beet tops may arise from 
the presence of adhering earth and sand. These may exert 
an irritant effect on the lining of the digestive tract, and may 
further lead to the introduction of undesirable soil bacteria 
into the body. Reasonable care, however, during the topping 
of the beets enables this difficulty largely to be overcome. 
The tops should be shaken vigorously to remove adhering 
soil, and should be gathered straightway into heaps instead of 
being allowed to strew the ground. Before feeding it is 
desirable that any soil still adhering to the leaves should be 
washed off. 

Where it is possible to collect and cart the tops for feeding 
to dairy cattle, little difficulty should be experienced in 
observing the precautions discussed above. The simplest and 
most usual form of utilisation of the beet tops, however, 
consists in allowing sheep to eat them off the land. By this 
means, the trouble and expense of carting are avoided, and 
the return of manurial residues to the soil is assured. It should 
be remembered in this connection that the leaves, on account 
of their sappy nature, have a tendency to decompose fairly 
readily. When decomposition begins, feeding should be 
discontinued and the remainder of the tops should be ploughed 
in. The writer has met farmers who have kept sheep on the 
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tops, apparently without harmful results, for some months 
after topping the beet crop; but this is in general an unsafe 
procedure, and the feeding of the tops after decomposition 
has set in is not to be recommended. 

It may be inferred that when a farmer decides to feed the 
tops to stock, he will feed as large a bulk as possible in the fresh 
or slightly wilted condition ; since, however, only a relatively 
small part can be dealt with in this way, the question arises 
as to whether the remainder should be preserved or ploughed 
in. During normal times, the farmer might be inclined to 
adopt the latter course, but during times of food scarcity 
(c.flr., in war-time) it is desirable that the entire supply of 
tops should be utilised for feeding. 

In Germany, two methods are in vogue for preserving 
sugar beet tops, namely, artificial drying and ensilage. 

Artificial Ikying ol Sugar Beet Tops.— Of the two methods 
of preservation, artificial drying is perhaps the better, since 
it avoids the large losses of nutrient matter which frequently 
accompany the ensiling of a very wet crop. Artificial drying, 
however, cannot usually be carried out by the farmer, since 
the drying of such wet material is a very troublesome business. 
This process is undertaken in Germany by the large sugar 
beet factories, and several methods for drying the tops have 
been patented in recent years. One of these processes may be 
described briefly. 

The drying apparatus consists essentially of a large iron 
trough in which a perforated sheet metal drum revolves. 
The drum is provided with a number of paddle-fike ladles 
on its surface ; these catch up the leaves and distribute them 
over the surface of the drum. A device in the upper part of 
the machine prevents the material from forming into lumps. 
Hot air is passed into the drum and through the perforations, 
thus coming into contact with the leaves. 

In other drying apparatuses, systems of revolving knives 
reduce the tops to a state of fine division during the drying 
process. At some factories, a proportion of sugar beet ^ces 
(up to 70 per cent.) is mixed with the tops during drying, 
giving rise to a popular Continental feeding stuff known as 
beet hay. 

An advantage in these drying processes is that it has been 
found possible to remove a large proportion of the earth which 
adheres to the tops in the field. The artificially-dried product 
consists of coarse particles of stalk, leaf and crown, and 
contains no dusty material. It is slightly moist to the touoh. 
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and possesses a pleasant baked smell. In respect of nutritive 
value, it differs from fresh beet tops solely in regard to the 
digestibility of its protein constituent, the protein of the 
dried product being digested by animals to the extent of 50 
per cent, as compared with 80 per cent, for the protein of the 
fresh tops. This depression of protein digestibility is attri¬ 
buted to the influence of the high temperature during drying. 
The colour of the product varies from greenish-yellow to 
greyish-brown. 

Ensilage of Sugar Beet Tops. —It is not necessary to cut 
the tops for purposes of ensilage. They may be ensiled whole, 
provided care be exercised to ensure tight packing. Normally, 
the tops would bo preserved in pits or clamps, but in recent 
investigations carried out by the writer, in conjunction with 
Mr. A. Amos,* small wooden stave silos have been used. 

In an initial trial, whole sugar beet tops, which had been 
left in the field a number of days exposed to the effect of 
variable weather, were ensiled during November. On opening 
the silo in the following March, silage of very good quality 
was found. It possessed a fragrant, appetising smell, with no 
suggestion of pungency or unpleasantness arising from the 
formation of butyric acid. It was slightly sour to the taste 
and had retained the colour of the fresh tops. Chemical in¬ 
vestigation showed that the fermentation had proceeded in 
the directions associated with the production of good silage. 
In composition, it displayed the characteristics of the fresh 
tops, the main differences arising from the splitting up of protein 
into simple digestive products, and the production of organic 
acids from carbohydrate, changes which always occur during 
ensilage of a green crop. 

During preservation, however, the crop suffered large 
losses of nutritive constituents, no less than 28 per cent, of 
the organic matter and 39 per cent, of the carbohydrate 
disappearing. These excessive losses were partly the result 
of juice drainage owing to compression of the wet crop, the 
juice carrying off a large amount of soluble food material. 
In a further test, however, it was found that‘ the drainage 
losses could be very materially reduced by ensiling the tops 
mixed with wheat chaff, the latter soaking up the expressed 
juice which would otherwise have been lost. The ensilage 
of such a mixture leads to further advantages. The chaff pro¬ 
vides the fibrous food with which beet tops should in practice 


♦ Unpublished work. 


H 
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be fed. The farmer is thus enabled to utilise not only beet 
tops, but also large quantities of chaff. It is further probable 
that the chaff gains in digestibility as a consequence of the 
changes occurring during ensilage. It should be added, 
however, that the quality of the silage resulting from the 
mixture of tops and wheat chaff was not so good as that of 
the silage obtained from sugar beet tops alone. 

In a tliird trial, a common Continental practice was followed 
in ensiling alternate layers of beet tops and wet sugar beet 
pulp. In this way a fragrant smelling silage was obtained 
which was eaten readily by stock. It contained 84»6 per cent, 
of moisture, and analysis showed that its dry matter con¬ 
tained 16*3 per cent, of crude protein, 61*2 per cent, of 
carbohydrate and 15*5 per eent. of fibre. A digestion trial 
was carried out with the material, two sheep each consuming 
with relish and without waste about 12 lb. of the silage 
daily. The organic matter was found to be digestible to the 
extent of about 81 per cent., while 100 lb. of the dry substance 
of the fodder proved equal to nearly 65 lb. of starch. These 
figures suffice to demonstrate the satisfactory nutritive value 
of silage made from a mixture of tops and pulp. 

The following general conclusions may therefore be drawn 
in regard to the utilisation of sugar beet tops. Fresh tops 
constitute a feeding stuff of good feeding value, and, when 
certain precautions are observed, are suitable for feeding to 
stock. In times of food scanty, there should be no question 
of ploughing the tops into the land. All that cannot be fed 
in the fresh or slightly wilted condition should be preserved. 
Artificial drying of the tops is a process which can only be 
carried out in the factory, but ensiling, with or without wet 
beet pulp, can be done successfully. The writer has no personal 
experience of ensiling the tops in the pit or clamp. This is a 
common practice on the Continent, however, and it may 
therefore be assumed that a satisfactory preservation is possible 
by this method. 

Manurial Value of Sugar Beet Tops. —Only a limited number 
of analyses are available at the present time for enabling the 
manurial value of the beet tops to be calculated. The figures 
given in Table II represent the average results of the analysis 
of three samples of tops from crops of sugar beets grown on 
the University Farm at Cambridge.*. 


♦ Unpublished observations. 
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Table II. 

Manubial Constituents of Sugab Beet Tops (on Basis of 16 peb 


CENT. DbY MaTTEB CONTENT). 

Per cent. 

Nitrogen .. . .. .. 0*40 

Phosphate (PfO*) .. .. .. .. .. .. 0*13 

Potash (K,0). 0*70 

Lime (CaO) . . .. .. .. .. .. .. 0*30 


It will be noted that the tops are particularly rich in potash 
constituents. Assuming the unit prices obtaining in March 
of the present year, the following values are obtained :— 




Manurial value 







Per ton. 

Per acre* 


- 

8. d. 

8. d. 

When ploughed m 

. . . 

7 3 

36 3 

When consumed by stock 

. 

4 3 

21 3 


Sugar Beet Pulp. —By sugar beet pulp is meant the residue 
of the sugar beet after extraction of the sugar. In the fresh 
condition it contains 90-95 per cent, of water, but this may be 
reduced to 85-87 per cent, by pressing. It is obtained in a 
shredded condition and readily acquires a slight musty odour. 
The composition of beet pulp is shown in Table III and, 
for purposes of comparison, corresponding figures for man¬ 
golds are given. 

Table Ill. 

Composition of Sugab Beet Pulp and Mangolds (on Basis of 

Dry Matteb). 


Crude protein 


Sugar Beet Pulp 

Per cent. 

10*76 

Mangolds 
Per cent. 
8*33 

Crude oil 


0*76 

0*83 

Carbohydrate 

,, 

64*83 

78*34 

Fibre 

,, 

19*62 

6*83 

Ash 

., 

4*04 

6*67 

Moisture m fresh material 

86*62 

89*00 


There is a general similarity in composition between beet 
pulp and mangolds except in regard to the fibre content, pulp 
being much richer in fibre than roots. From the feeding stand¬ 
point, beet pulp may be regarded as being interchangeable 
with roots in the ration. It owes its nutritive properties 
almost entirely to carbohydrate, and though it contains only 
about 1 per cent, of sugar on the dry matter basis, yet the 
remainder of the carbohydrate, consisting largely of pectic 
substances, is highly digestible and of good feeding value. 

Sugar beet pulp may be fed in the fresh condition, or may 


* Assuming 6 tons of tops to the acre. 


h2 
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be preserved by the processes of drying or ensiling. The 
cost of transport prohibits the use of wet beet pulp except on 
farms in the vicinity of sugar beet factories. Large numbers 
of steers and sheep are fattened annually with the help of beet 
pulp at the sugar beet factories of the Western States of 
America, where one ton of pulp is looked on as being equal to 
200 lb. of com for fattening lambs. Dairy cows consume the 
wet pulp with relish and yield a milk of good flavour, pro¬ 
vided it is fed in not too large quantities. The beet pulp 
should be balanced with hay and concentrates to compensate 
for its deficiencies in protein and mineral constituents and, 
of course, roots should not be included in the ration. Care 
should be exercised in the use of wet beet pulp, as it tends to 
spoil rapidly on exposure to air. For this reason it is fre¬ 
quently preserved in silos or pits, with or without beet tops. 
Ensilage of such wet material results, however, in excessively 
large losses of valuable nutrients, and, therefore, the alter¬ 
native method of preservation by artificial drying is to be 
preferred. This is carried out in the factory by the use of 
steam or furnace gases. 

The dried beet pulp can be stored over long periods. It 
is a popular feed on the Continent and in America, and is 
now meeting with a ready sale in this country. Where big 
allowances are given in the ration, the pulp should be soaked 
before feeding, in which process it takes up more than twice 
its weight of water. Satisfactory results have been obtained 
when it has been fed to fattening bullocks and pigs. With 
animals receiving heavy allowances of mixed protein con¬ 
centrates, a little pulp may be included in the ration with 
advantage, since it lightens the mass of concentrate and 
has a laxative effect, thus preventing digestive troubles. In 
respect of nutritive value, 1 lb. of dry pulp may be regarded 
as being equal to about 8 lb. of mangolds. 

Beet Molasses. —The residue remaining after the crystal¬ 
lisation of the beet sugar is known as molasses. The latter 
may contain 16-25 per cent, of water and about 66 per cent, 
of carbohydrate, which consists mainly of cane sugar together 
with a small amount of a second sugar called raffinose. The 
crude protein constituent consists largely of nitrogenous 
substances possessing little or no feeding value, the amount of 
true protein being only about 0*6 per cent. The ash ingredient 
is particularly rich in potash, but contains almost no phos¬ 
phate and very little lime. 
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If fed to ftn i malH too liberally, molasses has a purgative 
effect owing to its high content of alkaline salts. Its uses for 
rendering chaff more palatable and in the making of molasses 
feeds are well known. It is frequently mixed with beet pulp, 
the mixture after drying being known as molasses-beet pulp. 

On the Continent, molasses frequently forms the starting 
point for the preparation of a number of valuable by-products. 
By the use of special forms of yeast, it may be fermented to 
alcohol. After removal of the alcohol by distillation, the residue, 
known as beet vinasse, contains nearly the whole of the potash 
and part of the nitrogenous material of the original molasses. 
By means of the so-called “ Buel ” process, the beet vinasse 
may be utilised for the production of potash fertilisers, sulphate 
of ammonia and cyanide of potash. 

Heriot* records the fact that in Germany during 1904 
nearly 3 million gallons of 95 per cent, alcohol were produced 
from beet molasses. The same writer states that in 1907 one 
German firm alone produced cyanide of potash from beet 
vinasse to the value of £80,000 and sulphate of ammonia to the 
value of £20,000. It may be that the prosperity of the sugar 
industry in this country, and incidentally of the farmers who 
take up the growing of the sugar beet, will largely be bound up 
with the energetic exploitation of methods for the production of 
such by-products. Similar considerations have frequently been 
the determining factor in the successful prosecution of other 
important industrial processes. 


THE DEVON CLOSEWOOL BREED OF SHEEP 

Hebbebt W. Tomlinson, N.D.A., N.D.D., 

Late District Lecturer in Agriculture for North Devon. 

The hilly district of North Devon has, for its area, most 
remarkable variations in both soil and climatic conditions. 
In the more favourably situated districts and river valleys 
stock fattening is carried on, but the majority of farms have 
a high proportion of temporary and permanent pasture with 
stock breeding and rearing as the mainstay. 

One of the most noted stock breeding districts in Devon 
lies between Barnstaple, South Molton, and Blackmore Gate, 
and this is the home of the Devon Closewool breed of sheep 

* T. H. P. Heriot; The Manufacture of Sugar from the Ca^ne and the Beet 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 1920), p. 376. 
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while from the adjoining parishes, on the Eastern borders of 
this area, the Devon breed of cattle originated. 

Origin of the Devon Closewool Breed. —The Devon Closewool 
originated through the blending of Devon Longwool and 
Exmoor Horn blood. Homs and Longwools are numerous in 
Devon and Somerset, the former on Exmoor and the surround¬ 
ing districts, while the Longwools are adapted to the more 
fertile land. 

It is interesting to note that the Devon Closewool breed 
can be traced back to local types, which were improved through 
the work of “ Bakewell of Dishley,” by the fact that Low in 
1845 recorded the Devon Longwool to have been produced 
by crossing the improved Leicester with the Southern Notts 
from westward of the Vale of Honiton, and with the Bampton 
Notts from the borders of Devon and Somerset. 

Cause of Qrigm. —^The Closewool type has been kept for many 
years on the medium or down lands of North Devon, i.e., farms 
that would maintain a somewhat heavier breed than the 
Exmoor Horn. Most probably the real home of the breed is 
in the three adjoining parishes of East Buckland, West 
BucMand and Charles, an area of t 3 ^ioal downland. In this 
district—^and on land of similar t 3 ^ \mder the name of 
Mongrels or Buckland sheep—^the breed rapidly gained in 
popularity, and when further large areas of upland pasture 
were improved by maniuing they were found to carry a 
heavier and earlier maturing breed of sheep. At the same time 
the public demand for smaller joints, and the higher price 
obtained for the finer wools, stimulated the breeding of this 
type and their entry into the lowlands. Apart from the demand 
for “ Closewool Breeders ” (draft ewes for fat lamb production) 
at the autumn sales, it was found that the breed produced a 
heavier fleece, and this encouraged the use of Closewool rams 
in Exmoor Horn flocks. The fiirst cross ewe lambs were 
retained in the flocks and again mated to a Closewool, and to 
this method of breeding most probably the Closewools chiefly 
owe their origin. 

Purity of the Breed. —^A number of flocks have been bred as 
Closewools for many years; one breeder claims to have used 
only Closewool sires in his flock for over thirty years, but, as 
with other breeds, variations can only be reduced under the 
care of the Breed Society which was formed in January, 1923. 

Bams from the old established flocks stamp their character- 
isticB markedly and command high prices at sales. Messrs. 
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Burgess of Charles, Skinner of Bratton Fleming, Brooks and 
Yeo of Arlington, Fry of Stoke Rivers, and Cook of Filleigh, 
were some of the earliest breeders responsible for the evolution 
of the breed and the gradual fixing of type. 

ESoonomic Qualities oi the Breed. —The Devon Closewool is 
undoubtedly of the rent-paying type, adaptable, thriving well 
on poor high land, on rich grazing land, or when folded on 
roots, and possessing the characteristic hardiness of the 
Exmoor Horn. The fleeces from rams average from 12 lb. to 
14 lb., ewes clip from 8 lb. to 11 lb., the wool commanding a 
better price than that from Longwools. The ewes are excellent 
mothers, the lambs are strong when dropped, and little cake 
or com is necessary for fattempg them unless the land is very 
heavily stocked. The following weights of lambs have been 
obtained from a prominent breeder :— 

Single lamb 10 weeks old, having had no concentrated feeduig, 
43 lb. dressed. Twin lambs under 10 weeks old, with concentrated 
feeding, 30 and 33 lb. 

Hoggs without forcmg will attain 18 lb. per quarter at 9 montlis 
old, but an average carcass at 12 months is approximately 00 lb. 

The lamb and mutton are noted for thick fleshy joints, of 
high quality, with a good leg well fleshed to the hock, and 
popular for the London trade. Fat lambs, at an earlv age, 
kill over 50 per cent, carcass to live weight. The railway 
companies have provided slaughter houses near several 
stations, and from the slaughter house at Barnstaple, controlled 
by the North Devon Farmers, Limited, an average of about 
26,000 carcasses are sent to London annually. 

Points of the Breed. —The aim of the breeder has been to 
produce a sheep that would breed true to type, without the 
characteristics of either Exmoor Horn or Devon Longwool, 
and it is now claimed that this object has been achieved. 

The size of the breed is intermediate, but in characteristics 
it could be described as a large polled Exmoor Horn, the 
colour of the face and legs being ivory white as in the Exmoor. 

The wool, which is a distinctive feature of the breed is, as 
the name suggests, very close, hard to the grip of the hand, 
medium length of staple, and finds a ready market. The 
other distinctive features are :— 

Male ; Masculmo m appearance, nose broad and dark, ear short and 
thick, crown of head well covered, good bone, legs slioit, 
standmg well with broad deep chest, back straight ami wide, 
ribs well sprung, with big thigh and tail. 

Ewes ; The ewes should possess the qualities of the male without 
the masculine appearance. 
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Annnal Sales. —^The Breed Society organise annual sales of 
breeding stock at Bratton Fleming, Barnstaple, South Molton, 
and Blackmore Gate. Such sales usually take place between 
the middle of August and mid-September. 

Management of a Closewool Flock.—The management of 
the flocks will naturally vary in detail according to the varia¬ 
tions in altitude, but the following is the custom on tj^ical 
breeding farms:— 

During late autumn and winter the ewes run over pastures and 
stubbles without any additional feeding, maintaining themselves 
in good condition. When runnmg very thickly, a few yellow 
fleshed turnips are carted out daily on the pasture, and hay may 
be given in exceptionally bad weather. \^enever possible the 
sheep are wintered near a root held. ISpeaking generally ewes do 
not receive turnips until a short period before the lambing season 
commences. 

The rams are usually turned out with the ewes about October 1, 
but the date is determined by the prospective keep available 
at lambing time and according to the weather conditions 
likely to prevail at the given altitude during the lambing 
period. The primary object of the flock is not the production 
of early fat lambs, but breeding stock. Lambing starts in 
February and continues through March. On the most exposed 
farms it may be late March or even early April. Housing at 
this period is seldom necessary as the lambs when born are 
usually strong and vigorous, and the ewes milk exceptionally 
well. The ewes and lambs are grazed on new seeds or pastures 
saved during the winter, in order to get a sweet bite, and this 
is supplemented by swedes or mangolds. Trough feeding, 
either before or after lambing, is seldom practised. All lambs 
are docked, and with the exception of those intended for stock 
ram lambs are castrated when about fourteen days old. When¬ 
ever preference for pasture is considered this is given to ram 
and wether lambs during spring and summer, so that they 
may be well grown for the autumn sales. Shearing takes 
place in June, and it is customary to clip both ewes and lambs, 
but washing prior to clipping is never done. After weaning in 
July the lambs go on rape and clover aftermath to keep them 
steadily improving for the autumn sales. 

Drafting from the Breeding Stock.— €ulling takes place at 
weaning time, and the young ewes not for sale are turned on 
to the commons or the poorest pasture. Some farms have 
common rights of rough grazing, and this provides an excellent 
opportunity to send part of the stock away for a few months. 
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The grass at home freshens while the young ewes improve with 
the change of pasture. The ewes are drafted from the flocks 
as “ six tooths ” after their second crop of lambs, if the number 
of yearling ewes is sufficient to bring the flock up to standard 
again. 

Young sound ewes of this type are in great demand either 
as foundation stock for new flocks, or as breeding stock for 
the fat lamb trade. This enables all the younger ewes to be 
retained without depreciating in value. The young ewes are 
successfully used for the production of breeding stock, but are 
less valuable for producing early fat lambs as they lamb rather 
late and have not then attained their full milkin g capacity. 

Sale of Weiher Lambs. —The wether lambs are usually sold 
at the autumn sales and go to the arable districts for fattening 
on roots, or to be finished early off grass in the following 
spring. 

Management of Ewe Lambs. —^After the autumn sales, ewe 
lambs have preference of keep on the farms for their first 
winter, but when a farm is very heavily stocked these lambs 
are frequently sent out to keep on grass and turnips in the 
arable areas, under conditions similar to those under which 
they would have been wintered at home. On favourably 
situated farms, these hoggs, when twelve to fourteen months 
old and well grown, will breed quite satisfactorily, and will 
lamb down in late March or early April. 

Management of Fat Lamb Flods. —The fat lamb industry is 
carried out on the better types of land in the more favourably 
situated districts. The ewe flock is maintained by the annual 
purchase of draft ewes from the breeding farms, and ewes are 
retained as long as their mouths keep sound. 

Although pure Closewools are commonly used for this 
trade, crossing with Down breeds is practised very considerably. 
The Suffolk, Hampshire, Shropshire, Southdown, and Ryeland 
cross all give excellent results, but when crossing with any 
comparatively large-headed breed like the Hampshire, more 
attention may be required at lambing time, though a very 
fine lamb results from the cross. 

On the more favourably situated farms the ewes keep fat 
during the winter without any additional feeding, and lambing 
commences in January. The ewes and lambs are put on any 
available fresh grass, though Italian Ryegrass is particularly 
valued on account of its early growth; sheltered pastures 
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are saved, and meadows are watered in order to obtain an 
early bite. In addition, late sown swedes, yeUow turnips, 
kale and cabbage are provided. Trough feeding is a more 
common practice than on breeding farms, especially for the 
early lambs, but largo numbers of single and twin lambs are 
sold fat without concentrated feeding when good first year 
clover leys or vetch mixtures are available. Many farmers 
rely on the first year leys before laying them up for hay to 
fatten the lambs. Even for this trade it is a growing practice 
to dock and castrate the lambs; there is much to commend 
it, and with the later lambs there are many advantages in 
the practice. The greater proportion of these lambs go to the 
London markets, either through dealers or the local slaughter 
houses. The ewes to be drafted from the fiock are sold fat and 
the remainder kept for another season. 


HOME AND FARM CANNING OF ENGLISH 

FRUITS 

A. Applbyard, M.S., P.I.C., and F. Hirst, A.R.C.Sc., 
Research Station, Campden, Qlos. 

Fruit canning has not yet been developed to any appre¬ 
ciable extent in England. A certain amount of home-grown 
fruit is bottled, but the canned fruit consumed in the average 
home is as a rule purchased from the stores, and is more often 
than not of foreign origin. The canning of fruit in this country 
even on a commercial scale is only in its infancy, and canning 
in the home is practically unknown. The latter is largely due 
to the difficulty of soldering, which for an unskilled person is 
rather a difficult process and has prevented home canning 
from becoming popular. The old-fashioned can, which was 
used to a limited extent during the war, is what is called the 
“ hole and cap ” can (Fig. 2). The aperture in the can was 
small, making it difficult to put the fruit into the can. It 
was a difficult can to seal, and long practice was necessary 
in order to become efficient. 

This disadvantage has now been overcome by the intro¬ 
duction of a hand can-sealing machine, which may be used 
to close open-ended or so-called sanitary cans (Fig. 3) without 
the use of solder. Such cans are easily washed and packed 
with fruit. They are sealed on the commercial scale by power 
seamers, and in the home by means of a hand machine (Fig. 1.). 
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Hand can-closing machines have been in use for some years in 
the United States, and during the last two fruit seasons, 
British-made models have been thoroughly tested. at the 
Campden Besearch Station. Experience has emphasised the 
fact that, unless the variation in depth of the cans falls within 
extremely narrow limits, unsatisfactory seals are made. 
Moreover, any dents in the flange of the can need to be re¬ 
moved if good results are to be secured. Suitable cans and 
machines are now being made in England, and there is no 
reason why home-canning should not become popular, since 
householders will find the preservation of fruit easy to carry 
out, and allotment-holders and small growers who cannot 
afford power-driven can-closing machines are provided with a 
new outlet for their fruit when market prices are unfavourable. 
Tests have been carried out at this Research Station with most 
of the English fruits, and satisfactory results have been 
obtained by the methods referred to. 

In common with other methods of preservation the process 
of canning depends for its success upon efficient sterilisation 
of the contents of the can. Fruit has yeast cells upon its surface, 
and very often the spores of moulds. These microscopic cells 
are always present in the atmosphere, and it is due to their 
presence that the fruit goes mouldy or ferments when it is 
allowed to get over-ripe. Spoilage may also be due to the 
activities of the enzymes in the fruit, which bring about 
ripening changes, finafiy causing the fruit to rot. Putre 
factive bacteria are seldom foimd in fruits, as the acidity 
of the fruit prevents their development. Thus, in preserving 
fruit in cans, we are only concerned with killing the yeasts, 
moulds, and bacteria already present, and with preventing 
their access again to the container. This is attained by steril¬ 
ising the fruit by means of heat after the can has been rendered 
air-tight. In canning, the closing is completed before steril¬ 
isation, thus making it impossible for micro-organisms to 
enter after the product has been sterilised. 

Canning Opocations. — Qraditm .—It is necessary to emphasise 
that a reaUy first-class product can only be secxired by care¬ 
fully grading the fruit before it is placed in the cans. Uni¬ 
formity in ripeness, evenness in size, and colour should be 
aimed at. Inferior fruit should not be mixed with sound fruit. 
Low-grade fruit may be canned and used as pie fruit, made 
into jam, or used for the preparation of fruit syrups. 

Packing Fruit into Cana .—Cans coated with acid-resistiiig 
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lacquer should be used for coloured fruits, otherwise bleaching 
of the fruit takes place. The fruit should be packed into clean 
scalded* cans, to within one-eighth inch of the top, and a 
definite weight should be put into each can. Whole fruit 
should be packed as tightly as possible, and bruising should 
be avoided. Small soft fruits should be shaken down into the 
cans. 

Syruping and ExhavMing .—^Although fruit may be pre¬ 
served satisfactorily in water, it will be found that by using 
a sugar solution as a covering liquid, much better results will 
be obtained. A heavy syrup helps to retain the fresh fruit 
flavour, and also tends to maintain the colour of the product. 
Prom 4 lb. to 10 lb. of sugar per gal. of water should be used, 
the amount depending on the variety and sweetness of the 
fruit. The syrup should, if possible, be made with soft water, 
and filtered clear through muslin before use. In home-canning, 
the syrup must always be used boiling, and sufficient poured 
into each can to cover the fruit. The steam rising from the 
syrup drives the air from the can, and it is essential that the 
contents of the can should not be allowed to, cool before the 
can is sealed. If air is left in the cans, it may cause slight 
discoloration of the fruit at the top of the can, and may also 
cause “ pin-holing ” or corrosion of the tinplate. Por this 
reason, therefore, the temperature of the syrup should not 
fall appreciably before the can is sealed, and it is advisable 
not to fill more than six cans at a time before sealing. 

Setting the Cans .—The process of fastening the lid is termed 
“ double seaming,” and is as follows (sec Pig. 4):— 

The cam lever (a) is adjusted so that the bottom plate (b) 
is in its lowest position. The filled can, with loose end fitted 
in position, is placed on the bottom plate (6), which is then 
raised by turning the cam lever (o) to the fullest extent, 
when it will be foimd to lock. In this position the chuck (c) 
fits into the recess in the cover, and clamps it firmly into 
position on the can. With very little practice, it will be foimd 
that the can can be placed accurately in position and locked 
quickly. The can, having been locked in position, is revolved 
by turning the handle (d) of the machine with the right hand 
in a clockwise direction. Simultaneously with the left hand 
the operating lever (c) is pushed away from the operator until 
the fiirst operation roller presses against the edge of the cover. 
Pressure should then be applied steadily and firmly, but 
not too guicMy, and should be continued until the roller stop 
comes up against the machine stop (/), when the first operation 
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Fio. 4.—Diagram of Hand Power Can-Sealing Machine, with Can 
in position for Sealing* 
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is complete. If the operation has been performed to perfection, 
a steady application of pressure should bring the stops to¬ 
gether in about twenty-four revolutions of the handle. The 
operating lever (c) is then pulled towards the operator, until 
the second operation roller is brought into contact with the 
edge of the can. Pressure is again appUed whilst the handle 
(d) is turned until the second roller stop comes up against the 
machine stop {/), when the seaming is completed. A steady 
pressure is desirable in the second operation, but it is not so 
necessary as in the first, since the first operation forms the seam, 
and the second merely flattens and presses it. As it is most 
important that the seam should be evenly formed and 
tightened all round, the can should in both operations be 
revolved several times after the roller stop appears to have 
come up against the machine stop. The actual seaming is 
carried out by two small rollers, as shown in Figs. 6, 6, and 7. 

In Fig. 6, the first operation roller will be seen adjacent to 
the can. 

Fig. 6 shows the cans and lid after the first operation has 
been completed, and before the roller has been withdrawn. 
It will be noticed that the edge of the lid has been rolled round 
and under the edge of the can. In order to secure a good 
result the first operation roller must be brought in very slowly. 

In Fig. 7, the second roller has completed its work, but has 
not yet been withdrawn. It is of great importance that the 
first operation roUer should complete its work before the 
second roller is brought into play, otherwise a faulty seal will 
result. 

Sterilising .—Immediately the cans are filled, they should 
be sealed. When a batch has been completed, they should be 
placed in a vessel of boiling water, and the water, which in 
consequence is slightly lowered in temperature, again brought 
to the boil. The cans should be boiled for fifteen to sixty 
minutes according to the kind of fruit and the size of the 
container. The amount of heat which is conducted to the 
centre of the can is sufficient to destroy the enzymes and 
the micro-organisms, which would otherwise cause the fruit 
to go bad. In the writer’s experiments the times found 
necessary to effect sterilisation in boiling water are given 
in the table at the end of this article. 

Cooling .—^When the cans are removed, they should be 
placed at once in cold running water, so that the fruit may 
not be over-cooked. To obtain a good quality product, quick 
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cooling is essential. After cooling, the cans should be 
thoroughly dried and placed in a dry store to avoid rusting. 

FavUy Cans. —^If the contents of a can go bad, it means 
that either the sterilisation was not sufficient or, what is 
more likely, that there was a leak in the container through 
which the organisms gained access to the fruit subsequent 
to sterilisation. Using inferior or fallen fruit may introduce 
organisms which are not destroyed at the usual sterilisation 
temperatures, and for this reason the use of clean, sound 
fruit is essential. A leak is easily detected when the cans 
are placed in the hot water bath, as a small stream of bubbles 
will rise from it when the contents become hot. Any “ leaker ’’ 
thus detected should be removed and the fruit repacked in 
a fresh container. In this case the S 5 a‘up from the leaking can 
must be boiled again. The proportion of faulty seals should, 
however, be very small if the sealer is properly adjusted and 
the cans are of good quality. 

Selection and Preparation of Frmt—Gooseberries—This 
fruit is best picked under-ripe, but the berries must not be 
too immature or they will have little flavour. For preserving 
purposes green varieties of medium size are preferable. Goose¬ 
berries which are to be canned, must first of all be well washed 
and the stalks and blossom ends removed. This is generally 
referred to as topping and tailing ” or snibbing.” When the 
berries are snibbed by hand, it is advisable to remove a por¬ 
tion of the outer skin at each end, otherwise the fruit will 
shrivel when canned in a moderately-heavy sugar solution. 

Raspberries, Loganberries, and Blackberries. —There are 
many varieties of raspberries : of those tested the following 
have given good results :—^Lloyd George ; Calstock Seedling ; 
Baumforth’s No. 2 ; Semper Fidelis ; Fastolf (Burnham); 
Blackshaw Station ; Bourton Coombe ; and Bunyard’s Pro¬ 
fusion. Fairly good results have also been obtained with 
Baumforth’s No. 1 ; Devon ; Worcester Prolific ; and Pyne’s 
Fillbasket. 

Raspberries are very easily bruised, and careful picking is 
essential. The fruit should be gathered while it is firm, and 
it is better to put it into shallow baskets so that the berries 
at the bottom will not be crushed by the weight of the fruit 
above them. Both raspberries and loganberries deteriorate 
very quickly; to obtain the best results, therefore, the fruit 
should always be preserved on the day on which it is picked. 

For canning, the fruit should be picked over and only the 
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firm, sound berries selected. The ripe fruit should be used for 
jam-making or for the production of fruit syrup. Raspberries 
should first of all be hulled very carefully and washed if 
necessary. Loganberries are liable to contain maggots, and 
for this reason it is advisable to soak them in a dilute salt 
solution (i'OZ. salt to one quart of water) for two hours. 
This brings out the maggots from the fruit. The berries 
should then be rinsed in cold water, and packed without 
removing the hulls. Unless firm, slightly unripe fruit is used, 
a soft pulpy mash will result. 

Blackberries may be utilised profitably if preserved, and 
the colour and flavour are well retained when caimed. The 
fruit should be gathered while it is still firm and ripe. Late 
in the season blackberries are poor in flavour and give only 
indifferent results. The hulls should be removed and the fruit 
carefully washed before it is packed into cans. 

Strawberries .—Only a few varieties have so far been tested 
Satisfactory results have been obtained with Paxton’s. The 
berries should be of uniform, medium size, free from blemishes 
and not too ripe. The best results are obtained when a heavy 
syrup is used as a covering liquid. 

Strawberries when canned in the same way as other fruits 
are not attractive in appearance, as the berries lose their 
bright red colour. The commercial canned strawberries are 
dyed with artificial colours, but the use of dyes for this purpose 
in the home is not recommended. 

Cherries .—Many English varieties of cherries are excellent 
for canning. They should be a good size, fleshy and full of 
flavour. For this reason, black cherries are better than white 
varieties. Suitable black varieties are : Blackheart, Oxheart, 
Knights, Waterloo, and Rivers. White cherries when bottled 
or canned lack flavour, and the pink flush which is character¬ 
istic of some varieties disappears entirely when the fruit has 
been sterilised. They are, however, very suitable for mixing 
in fruit salads. If canned for this purpose, the fruit should be 
as free as possible from blemishes, as these become more 
pronoimced when the fruit has been sterilised. Amber, 
Bigarreau, and Whiteheart are good varieties for use in fruit 
salads. The heart-shaped Elton is not so suitable for this 
purpose. Among red and more acid varieties suitable for 
canning are Morellos and May Duke. Morello cherries have 
proved very satisfactory for their preserving qualities, but 
May Duke is an even better variety, as it possesses a rich 
and spicy flavour and is of a bright colour. Red cherries in 
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syrup are in demand in the confectionery trade and are often 
used in commercially-packed fruit salads. These are arti* 
ficially coloured, a fast dye being used so as to avoid staining 
the other fruits in the pack. 

CurrarUs. —^Black, red and white currants may be canned in 
the same way as other fruit. Fully ripe juicy fruit of a good 
size should be used; where inferior fruit only is available, 
it is better to use it for jam or jelly maldng. If put up in 
weU-lacquered cans, currants are excellent in flavour and re¬ 
tain their colour. The fruit should be prepared by removing 
the stalks and, if necessary, washing gently. 

Blackcurrants are particularly suitable for canning. 

Plums and Damsons .—There are many varieties of plums 
which give excellent results when canned. The common 
yellow egg plum or Pershore plum is frequently superior to 
the less common varieties. Victoria, Pond’s Seedling, Cox’s 
Emperor, Golden Drop, and Magnum Bonum, all give good 
results. Among the purple varieties. Purple Prolific, Jimmy 
Moore, PurjJe Pershore, Czar, and Coe’s Late Red have all 
been found suitable. Monarch and similar plums are not so 
suitable for canning, as after some months they lose their 
attractive colour. 

When there is a heavy crop of plums it will be found 
advisable to commence canning whilst the fruit is still green. 
Plums are generally packed whole, but a good pack for home 
use may be made by halving the fruit and removing the 
stone. In this case the fruit should be firm and ripe, and 
fleshy varieties, such as Victoria, Pond’s Seedling, and Ma gniitn 
Bonum will be found very suitable. The cut surface of the 
fruit becomes brown when exposed to the air, and it is cus¬ 
tomary to prevent this by placing the halves in a vessel of 
salt water (approximately 2 oz. salt per gal. of water). The 
fruit should be kept completely submerged in the brine. 

When this method of packing is adopted fewer cans per 
unit weight of fruit will be required. At the same time, when 
turned out, the amount of fruit to syrup is rather large. 

Pears .—Owing to the vagaries of the English climate it 
is doubtful if entirely satisfactory canned pears can be pro¬ 
duced. Several of the English varieties give fair results, but 
the best canned pears are obtained when only well-ripened 
dessert fruit is used. At the same time, many of the coarse 
varieties, and those which do not ripen fully, may be made 
very palatable, although the appearance and texture are not 
so good as those of dessert varieties. 
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The following vorietieB have given good results:—^Hessle, 
Williams, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Beurr6 Hardy, Duchess 
d’Angoul^me, Marie Louise, Fertility, Conference, Strawberry, 
Catillac, Josephine de Malines, and Pitmaston Duchess. 

Pears when peeled become discoloured if exposed to air 
for even a short time. This is due to the action of oxidising 
enzymes, and may be prevented by placing the fruit in a weak 
brine, made’ by dissolving 1^ oz. of salt in one gal. of water. 
The pears should be washed, peeled, cut into halves, and 
cored. The halves should be placed immediately in the brine, 
and a plate laid on the top of the pieces to prevent their 
rising to the surface and becoming exposed to the air. After 
filling into the cans, the pears should be washed in cold water 
to remove traces of salt. 

Dessert Varieties .—^Pears lose their delicate flavour when 
canned in water. The best results are obtained by using 
sugar solution as a covering liquid ; this is made by dissolving 
6 lb. of sugar in each gal. of water. 

Cooking Varieties .—^The fruit should be gently stewed until 
quite tender, in a syrup prepared by dissolving 2 lb. of sugar 
in one gal. of Water. The pears should then be drained, and 
packed into cans. The syrup should be boiled until it is 
reduced to half the volume originally made up, and then 
poured hot over the fruit. Shrinkage takes place when the 
fruit is cooked, and therefore the cans should contain only 
two-thirds fruit in order to secure a suitable proportion of 
fruit to syrup when the contents are turned out. 

Apples .—^The best apples for canning are the cooking 
varieties which are fairly acid. Canned apples are chiefly 
used for pies, and it is therefore advisable to pack the fruit 
into cans with as little water as possible. 

The fruit should be peeled, cored, quartered, and cut longi* 
tudinally into slices. As apples quickly brown when exposed 
to air, they should be placed in brine, the same as for pears. 
The slices should then be washed in cold water and steamed 
for about five minutes, or until they are just soft enough 
to be packed tightly into cans. The cans should be filled 
with boiling water and sealed at once. If the pack has been 
satisfactorily made, the apples should retain the shape of the 
can when turned out. 

Tomatoes .—^The tomatoes should be washed, blanched, 
cold dipped and peeled. They should then be gently simmered 
for ten to fifteen minutes, but no liquid should be added. 

i2 
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The tomatoes are then packed into the cans together with 
the juice which has come from the fruit. Both the fruit and 
juice must be boiling, and the can filled to within about 
J in. from the top. Each can should be sealed immediately 
it has been filled. 

TIME TABLE FOR PROCESSING FRUITS IN Nos. I, 2, and 


3 CANS, AND STRENGTH OF SYRUP TO USE 
Strength of syrup in 


Fruit 

lb. of sugar per gal. 
of water 

lb. 

Process in Boiling Water 
Nos. 1 and 2 No. 3 

Minutes Minutes 

Gooseberries 

4 

20 

45 

Raspberries, Logan- 

berries and 

6 

20 

45 

Blackberries 

Cherries 

4—6 

(accordmg to acidity) 

30 

65 

Strawberries 

10 

20 

46 

Currants 

6 

20 

45 

Plums and Damsons 

4 G 

20 

46 

Plums in halves .. 

8 

36 

60 

Pears 

4-6 

25 

56 

Apples 

None 

25 

56 

Tomatoes 

None 

30 

60 


ROOT AND FODDER CROPS 

(A conference on the cultivation and manuring of fodder crops was 
held at the Rothamsted Experimental Station on March 30 last. The 
following short article forms a i^sumfe of the proceedings. In the 
absence of Lord (Clinton, the Chair was taken by the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Bledisloe, Pailiamentary Secretary to the Ministry.) 

In opening the Conference Lord Bledisloe said that it was 
the last of a series of three held at Rothamsted during the 
winter, the two previous ones having been on the manuring of 
potatoes and the cultivation of lucerne. 

Lord Bledisloe referred to the rejuvenation of agriculture 
in the eighteenth century by the work of “ Turnip ” Townsend 
and Coke. The establishment of the four course rotation and 
the introduction of improved fodder crops enabled animals to 
be bettor carried through the winter, and the potentialities of 
animal food production had consequently been enormously 
developed. At present the backbone of agriculture was the 
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livestock industry rather than com growing. The wise utilisa¬ 
tion of fodder crops enabled the shrewd farmer to make a 
living where he might otherwise fail. He was not disposed to 
agree that mangolds were a crop of the past. 

Botbamsted Experiments on Root Crops.— Sir John Bussell 
discussed the results of the Rothamsted experiments on root 
crops, remarking that fodder crops were of importance in 
several ways. Livestock depended on them, and there must 
always be sufficient grown to see the livestock through the 
year. The farmer had to insure against a bad season, and 
consequently often produced an excess of fodder crops in a 
good season, these crops varying much more with season than 
do cereals. This he demonstrated by the following table 
showing the yield of swedes at Rothamsted in good and bad 
years:— 


Yield of Swedes in tons per acre 

Poor years 
1913 1920 

Good 

1922 

years 

1924 

No artificials . . 

3*2 

3-3 

25-2 

17*3 

Sulphate of ammonia and potash .. 
Sulphate of ammonia, potash, plus 

6-4 

9 3 

28-1 

191 

phosphate .. 

86 

16 3 

290 

20*6 


The usual yield of swedes in the south was 12 to 15 tons per 
acre, but was much higher in the north where up to 50 tons 
per acre had been recorded. 

Fodder crops would not stand starvation conditions, in this 
respect differing somewhat from wheat; a single full head of 
wheat on a poor soil was almost indistinguishable from that 
grown on well-manured land, though starvation reduced the 
number of full heads per plant. With the fodder plant the 
result was very different, possibly because it represented only 
an intermediate stage in the production of seed, since the 
seed of a poor fodder crop would be indistinguishable from seed 
produced on good land. 

Swedes and turnips might quite properly be grown without 
dung, and for them there was no point in using both farmyard 
manure and artificials, at any rate in the south. It was excep¬ 
tional to find a crop benefiting from both, and it might often 
happen that it was best to use artificials and save the dung 
for other crops. Phosphates were most effective on swedes 
as is clearly shown in the above table ; they were, however, 
less effective in a good growing year than in a bad season, their 
great advantage being that they help in a year when the crop 
is liable to suffer, and should therefore be used by way of 
insurance of a reasonably good crop. Over a run of seasons 
superphosphate had proved the best phosphatic manure, but 
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where there was a liability to finger-and-toe basic slag probably 
had the advantage. 

Attention was now being directed to mineral phosphates; 
these must be finely groimd, e.g., to pass through a 120 mesh 
sieve. They had proved effective in Northumberland, and 
might be used if the price were favourable. 

As to the effect of nitrogenous fertilisers, at Rothamsted it 
had been found that 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia produced 
about 1 ton per acre increase, either with or without dung, 
whether the season were good or bad. This was a striking 
property of nitrogenous manures contrasted with other 
fertilisers. In a good year it was probably not worth spending 
money on nitrogenous manure, but it was a wise precaution 
against a bad year. About 1| cwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
was as much as could profitably be applied. Potash did not 
usually produce any notable increases in crop. 

In the case of a second group of fodder crops—^mangolds, 
cabbage, kale and leafy crops—^it was an iinsound practice not 
to use farmyard manure. Some Surrey farmers made a practice 
of using very large quantities of dung and produced enormous 
crops. As substitutes for dung, town refuse was cheap, and 
waste straw to which nitrogen compounds had been added 
might also be used. Next to farmyard manure nitrogenous 
fertilisers were very effective with this group of crops and 
produced considerable increases. Sulphate of ammonia should 
be put in with the seed and nitrate of soda or nitrate of lime 
could be appled at the time of singling. Potash was also 
required for these crops. As the mangold was originally a 
seaside plant it might be expected to respond to salt, and in 
fact salt plus potassic fertilisers gave good results, so that 
kainit was quite a suitable form. Potash was especially 
necessary on dairy farms where a good deal was removed in 
the milk. The composition of these crops might be somewhat 
different according to district; e.g., at Aberystwyth man¬ 
golds contained only 10 per cent, dry matter compared with 
16 per cent, at Rothamsted. Kale and cabbage were leafy 
crops which responded well to nitrogen, and farmyard manure 
plus nitrogenous fertilisers could be recommended. 

Sw6d68 sod Kale. —^Mr. W. A. C. Carr in dealing with swedes 
and kale observed that farmers were told that roots were 
unprofitable, but yet they stuck to them. He thought the 
difficulty was to find substitutes. Roots produced a large 
amount of dry matter per acre, and they kept the land clean. 
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For a Buooessful growth of swedes dry conditions early in the 
season were essential, with rain later on when the plants had 
met between the rows. Heavy wet soils seldom yielded big crops. 
A good ley in the rotation would do much to help the growth 
of roots as it got the soil into good condition, reduced the 
frequency of the root crop, and reduced liability to damage 
through club root. A six course rotation with three years’ley 
had been successful in Aberdeen. Ploughing should be done 
early, a little deeper than usual, and the furrow weU set up. 
Farmyard man\u% should be ploughed in as soon as possible. 
Cross ploughing should not be carried out later than March, 
and successive cultivations should follow to secure the desired 
tilth. At Aberdeen the beginning of May proved the best time 
for sowing swedes and turnips, later sowing appearing to reduce 
the crop. Conditions were different in England and it was 
difficult to indicate when swedes should be sow’n. The Craib- 
stone experiments showed the importance of early thinning 
particularly in the case of turmps. Experiments at Rease- 
heath made it clear that season had a much greater effect 
than manuring. As regards manunng, top dressings with 
nitrogen were quite effective, and on poor land the addition 
of soluble phosphate might be the deciding factor in the 
success of a crop. A small dressing of superphosphate brought 
the crop on early, and potash was necessary to prevent too 
early ripening. Lime should be applied to counteract tendency 
to club root. At Reaseheath marrow stem kale was more 
reliable than swedes. It had been found the cheapest autumn 
feed aod had therefore replaced swedes; its cultivation was 
similar. It could be sown successfully from the end of March 
to the end of June, and could be used from August to the 
end of December. Thousand Headed Kale did not give so 
good a yield as Marrow Stem Kale, and it got in the way of 
succeedffig crops. Kale responded well to manure, especially 
on poor soils, but 30 tons per acre was as much as could be 
used, and the crops should be top dressed after thiiming. 
One acre marrow stem kale would provide green food for 
14 to 16 cows imtil Christmas, after which swedes or man¬ 
golds are more useful. 

Miztnres fw Forage Crops. —In the course of a paper dealing 
with mixed forage crops, Mr. J. C. Brown observed that we 
were less inclined in this country than on the Continent or 
America to use improved methods of growing fodder crops, 
because we were so well able to grow good grass. The real 
problem, therefore, was fodder crops versus grass, and whether 
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it was a more paying proposition to grow a small amount of 
grass or a large amount of arable crops. In the U.S.A. both 
stock farming and wheat farming were based on lucerne. 
Dealing with individual crops Mr. Brown stated that the Flat 
Pea (Laihyrua sylvestris) and Bokhara Clover gave a large 
amount of fodder per acre, but rapidly became woody. Valuable 
fodder crop mixtures were rye and vetches ; rye and beans ; 
rye and peas ; oats and peas ; peas and wheat; chicory and 
alsike ; wheat and vetches ; beans, peas and wheat; beans, 
peas, barley, oats ; and carrots and parsnips. The best hay 
mixture was probably two bushels of peas and one bushel of 
oats. Any variety of pea might be used. Dunn’s oat was very 
hardy, and much better for making into hay than other 
varieties. The best time for sowing this hay mixture was 
from the middle of February to the end of March, and the 
best time to cut it was when the pods were beginning to form, 
and the oats were in the milk stage. 

Making hay crops was not such a good policy as allowing the 
crops to go to seed, but in producing seed crops plans had to be 
altered so as to include a succulent fodder for feeding, and the 
mixture had to be strengthened with beans to prevent it going 
down. The mixture he recommended for grain was two bushels 
of beans, IJ bushels of peas, 1 bushel of barley and 1J bushels 
of oats. Four bushels per acre of this mixture gave the best 
results. The mixture could be sown from mid-September to 
the beginning of May, the best time being the second half of 
November, the middle of January and the middle of February. 
For the production of seed, the mixture should be sown not 
later than March. Farmyard manure was useful on poor land, 
but on average land it was not necessary to give more than a 
dressing of 6 to 8 cwt. per acre of basic slag. Nitrogen was 
generally less effective than other manures. The crop could 
be harvested with the ordinary binder, peas and beans ripened 
out well in the stook and their straw made useful fodder 
when cut early. This mixture, he stated, could be grown for 
several years on the same land with increasing yields. It 
improved the condition of the land by keeping down weeds, 
opening up and pulverising the soil, and adding nitrogen. 
He found the cost of growing was £6 to £9 per acre, and the 
yield on the average 25 cwt. of grain and 35 cwt. of straw. 
Even allowing no value to the straw the cost per ton was 
therefore lower than had to be paid for purchased feeding 
stuffs. The cost per pound of starch equivalent of the whole 
crop worked out at 0*8 pence approximately. 
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Uangolds and Sugar Beet. —^The cultivation of mangolds and 
sugar beet was dealt with by Mr. C. Heigham who pointed out 
that mangolds were still a forage crop of first rate importance, 
although the acreage had fallen considerably in the last fifteen 
years, and the decline might be greater in future owing to the 
increasing popularity of sugar beet, kale and silage, and 
because it had been foimd that some dairy herds could be 
managed without roots. Mr. Heigham confined his remarks 
to the critical stage in the growth of the crop, namely, the very 
early stage. The life of the crop was very precarious until after 
the effect of singling had been overcome. He recommended 
deep cultivation, although he admitted there was little ex¬ 
perimental evidence. Seeds should not be sown too deeply, 
the seed bed being firm but not too moist, and the deep work 
should be finished by mid-February. It was often difficult 
to get so well forward. There was much to be said for growing 
mangolds on the ridge as they could be hoed better. Early 
singling was of great importance as was also regular sub¬ 
sequent hoeing. The critical stage was passed once the work 
of singling was over, but after this repeated hoeing and top 
dressings might affect the yield very much. 

Referring to sugar beet, Mr. Heigham remarked that the 
two most important considerations were the price and the 
sugar content, these influencing the policy regarding cul¬ 
tivations. Sub-soiling was profitable and should be carried 
out, since it favoured quick growth of the long tapering root 
below the soil. An application of up to 15 tons per acre of 
farmyard manure should be given. Enough plants could 
be produced by 7 to 8 lb. of seed, but it was wiser to use 
from 15 to 20 lb. It w^as important to obtain a close even plant, 
and for this reason Continental grow^ers placed rows close 
together. As regards space between the row's, he felt that it 
should be a compromise between the 14 in. in Holland and 
Germany and the 26 in. in this country. Row^s 18 to 20 in. 
apart with the roots 10 in, apart in the row would allow horse 
hoeing and might produce 34,600 roots to the acre or a crop 
of 12 to 13 tons. 

There was no reliable evidence as regards the relative 
merits of growing on the flat and on the ridge, but he thought 
that the former was better to get the maximum of sugar 
content. Rolling after sowing was generally practised and 
was to be encouraged, as thorough compression of the soil 
was essential. Early singling was of great inportance. 
German figures showed the great difference in yield between 
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singling at the proper time and from one to three weeks 
later. It should be carried out as soon as the plant had four 
leaves, and should be done by hand. Hoeing should be con¬ 
tinued until the leaves met in the row. As much as 
3 cwt. per acre of sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda was 
recommended, as any danger of the reduction in the sugar 
percentage was more than counterbalanced by the increase 
per acre of sugar. It was not certain that the sugar beet plant 
was equally responsive to heavy potash dressings. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FARMING 

G. E. Fussell, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

It has become a commonplace of agricultural history that 
the early part of the eighteenth century was a period when the 
whole of the farming community found life agreeable and 
their necessities plenteously supplied. All the pictures of 
romance and happiness in which this halcyon time is portrayed 
have their antitheses in the picture of the latter part of the 
century drawn by the same writers. In these hands the 
contrast is made to appear little less than a descent from 
heaven to hell. The modem historical investigator, of whose 
work ‘fair specimens are before us,* does not usually allow 
himself the privilege of believing that such extraordinary 
contrasts in the conditions of human life can be discovered in 
the story of any century, unless it embodies some cataclysm 
either natural or social. 

Mr. Gaunt (1), however, does believe in this sharp break in 
historical development. He says of the earlier period : “ The 
standard of prosperity was fairly even, the representative men 
of the countryside were those of moderate substance . . . the 
yeoman, the farmer, and the labourer with his cottage and 
four acres of ground formed gentle degrees of status, and the 
Squire himself was not always above taking his pleasure in 
the village alehouse amongst mixed company.** The elementary 
error in this statement is the assumption that every cottager 
possessed the four acres of land which the Elizabethans had 
deemed necessary for his well-being, but of course such a 
holding was not common—^it was the exception rather than 
the rule. The plenty he describes was confined to a small 
section of landowners and large tenant farmers. Mr. Gaunt 
admits that for the labourer “ ostensibly his main articles of 
diet were wheat or rye bread, cheese and beer.** This simple 
* See Reference at end of article. ~ 
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and monotonous fare does not seem to be evidence 
of any great and general material prosperity, although 
Mr. Gaunt adds that " it has to be remembered that meat was 
only 2^. per lb., and that a little judicious poaching would 
always supply him with an addition to his table. His loom 
and his own poor crust were reliable resources, and if the work 
was hard it was carried out under pleasant conditions.” Meat 
may have been only 2|d. a lb., but extant budgets of farm 
labourers for this century do not disclose any very large con¬ 
sumption of meat; the average labourer earned so little that 
he was lucky if he got a joint on Sunday. 

The large numbers of the indigent poor were a subject of 
concern to the governing class during the seventeenth century. 
In the eighteenth the problem l^came very much more serious. 
The interesting picture of the life of the Squire drawn by 
Mr. Gaunt does not bear any relation to the life of the great 
majority of the rustic community. Dr. MofBt (3) has set out the 
kinds of food used in Lancashire, and has shown that Mr. 
Gaunt’s estimate is not so very far out. From 1700 to 1800 the 
only real change which took place was the substitution of tea 
for beer. As Mr. Witt Bowden (4) says, “ The idyllic pictures of 
the state of labour preceding the rise of modem industrialism 
painted by its opponents must be largely discounted.” 

The Distribution of the Land. —Quite recently the last 
remaining open-field village in England was offered for sale, 
and has attracted some public attention. There is in con¬ 
sequence a more general realisation of the part the open 
field played in the economic life of our forefathers. The open 
field system was certainly very much more widespread in the 
early part of the eighteenth century than it was at the end, 
but even in the nineteenth there remained a large number of 
villages which had to be enclosed. The change from common 
to severalty, although accelerated in the last half of the 
eighteenth century, had in fact been gradually made, as 
opportunity arose and necessity directed, for at least 600 
years. It was not only the force of the Inclosure Movement 
which affected the position of the yeoman and domestic 
worker in the rural community, it was the driving force of the 
economic infiuences which could not be overcome or controlled 
by any class. It is often assumed that there were no landless 
men prior to the Inclosure Movement of the eighteenth century : 
Mr. Gaunt specifically says that the cottager always possessed 
four acres. But in 1696 John Bellers was concerned with 
making provision for the indigent poor, and his estimate of their 
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numbers was one million. As the population was only about 
five or six million at that time there was a very large propor¬ 
tion of landless men before the eighteenth century opened. 

The general economy of farming in a country is dependent 
upon the size of the farms in that country. IVom the early 
part of the seventeenth century there had been a tendency to 
increase the size of farms for the purpose of working them 
more economically and attracting tenants of more substantial 
capital. One result of this tendency was that almost all the 
pamphleteers complained bitterly of engrossing and depopula¬ 
tion, but their complaints were doubtless dictated by their 
limited observation of local circumstances. 

Before the acceleration of the inclosures great farms were 
not unknown, and Dr. Moffit supplies contemporary evidence 
of their existence. In 1752 Suffolk had large farms, and in 
1755 some as large as 3,000 acres were to be found in Norfolk. 
“ But it would be a mistake to suppose that the whole kingdom 
was monopolised by large farms,’’ he goes on, and proceeds to 
an analysis of Arthur Young’s figures, which show that of 250 
farms the average size was 297 acres, 148 grass and 149 arable. 
This is an average acreage much the same as the modern farm : 
it is indeed rather larger. The small-holdings, where they could 
be found, as in certain districts of Lancashire, for which 
Dr. Moffit has adduced new evidence relating to the occupiers 
and size of farms, were usually occupied by weavers and cloth 
workers who used their holding as a subsidiary occupation. 
Of one group of 292 occupiers, 222 have not more than 15 acres 
each, and many much less. Under the conditions of the 
domestic industry system, holdings of this size played much 
the same part as allotments in the lives of modem industrial 
workers. They could hardly be described as farms, and the 
comparatively large average acreage of the farms tabulated 
by Young precludes the idea of a race of small-holders. 

Itoning Processes and Rotations.— Dr. Moffit has gone 
very closely into the contemporary literature dealing with 
the methods of culture adopted during the century. He sets 
out the common rotation of the three-field system, i.c., winter 
wheat, spring com (barley or oats), and fallow, and he in¬ 
dicates the changes that were taking place wherever possible 
and where the farmers realised the benefits to be expected 
from the adoption of different rotations, and from the use of 
the newly-introduced artificial grasses and root crops. 

The beginning of the century saw the introduction on a 
wide scale of the artificial grasses. Previously, as Dr. Moffit 
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points out, the method of laying down a field to grass “ was 
the simple but uneconomical one of ceasing tillage,” but a 
writer in 1700 (Tim Nourse) shows that the “ foreign grasses 
were gaining in popularity,” and “ by the sixties their cul¬ 
tivation had become fairly general.” Naturally they became 
part of the improved rotations which are increasingly dis¬ 
cussed by the contemporary writers on farming as the century 
progresses. 

The turnip, which had been advocated by numerous “ book 
farmers ” since Weston visited Flanders in the early seven¬ 
teenth century and saw it cultivated there, did not become so 
popular in the north of England as the grasses. It made more 
progress in the south. Carrots and parsnips were also recom¬ 
mended as cattle food, and potatoes became the subject of 
more discussion, although they were only cultivated on an 
extensive scale in Lancashire by the end of the century. 
They were popular in other parts of the country and were 
constantly recommended as food for the poor, but it was in 
the Ormskirk district that they became most prominent in 
actual practice. 

The passion for improvement was no less marked in agri¬ 
culture than in industry during the whole of the century, 
and it is possible to discover rotations set out for eight, ten 
and even twelve successive yeais. In 1775, a “landowner” 
sets out two eight-coiuse rotations for heaA’y and medium 
land, and a ten-eourse rotation for the improvement and 
reclamation of “ coarse rough land.” Yoimg, in his “ Tours,” 
sets out the rotations he observed, and they vary between 
the simple rotation of the three-field system and the numerous 
courses of the different “ improved ” rotations which include 
all the new crops. Naturally enough, at the beginning of the 
centiury these improvements were far less widespread than 
they were at the end, and it is to the influence of such people 
as Coke of Norfolk that many of them can be traced. It is, 
however, a little exaggerated to say, as Mrs. Stirling (2) does, 
that the agriculture of the county of Norfolk was of the poorest 
description before Coke settled down to farming there. All 
the evidence goes to prove that the agriculture of Norfolk 
was in quite a different position in relation to the agriculture 
in the other parts of the country. Dr. Moffit’s opinion, which is 
based on a meticulous examination of the agricultural writings 
of the time, is diametrically opposite. In connection with 
his remarks upon the root crops, he says that “ Norfolk was 
generally regarded as the most advanced county in England 
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agriculturally.” Nevertheless, Coke did improve his own 
estate from a rental of £2,000 to £20,000 a year, and that is 
a sufficient indication of the quality of his work. At the same 
time a number of other landlords were occupied in similar 
improvements, and a number of prosperous tenant farmers 
were doing their best to improve the yield of crops and to 
improve the breed of cattle. Coke was one of the class of men 
to which British agriculture owed a great deal, and a sum¬ 
mary of his system which Mrs. Stirling cites (it is that of 
Lord Spencer) may be taken to be that of what we may call 
the improving class of agriculturists :— 

Improved rotations of crops. 

The application of marl and clay. 

The judicious use of a.rtificial organic manures. 

The adoption of a more profitable description of live stock. 

Exciting the general use of the drill. 

Creating good feeling between lord and tenant. 

Granting liberal leases. 

The Improvement of Cattle. —It is interesting to note that 
Coke imported a number of Merino sheep for breeding. The 
experiment failed and he abandoned the flock; but this is 
an example of the type of experiment which was so exten¬ 
sively carried out at that time, and which resulted in so great 
an improvement in the meat-producing quality of cattle and 
sheep, that at the end of the eighteenth century it was com¬ 
monly stated that the average weight of carcasses had increased 
one-fourth during the hundred years. 

In addition to his experiments with Merino sheep. Coke 
introduced Shorthorn cattle to his farms, but after a time he 
abandoned them and substituted the Devon breed. This 
he did because, after a fattening experiment, he found the 
weight of the beasts killed was 110 stones for the Shorthorns as 
against 140 for the Devon, even though the latter had been 
given lees food. Coke, of course, was not the classical breeder. 
Bakewell is the man to whom modem times owe most. His 
primary interest was the development of sheep, but he did not 
neglect cattle, and his work, as Dr. Moffit says, was the more 
successful in that it attracted a host of imitators to whose 
combined efforts the general improvement of cattle and sheep 
during the century must be attributed. 

bicrease in Acreage Yield o! Wheat.— Something similar to 
the increased dead weight of animals can be said about the 
average yield of com per acre. An increase of at least two or 
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three bushels per acre over the quantity usual in 1700 was 
everywhere apparent at the end of the century. 

Although this increase was by no means due only to the 
introduction of the new horse-hoeing husbandry of Tull, there 
is no doubt that the century-long controversy aroused very 
great interest and stimulated many experiments in manuring 
and cultivation generally. The drill, which Tull designed and 
used, was not altogether a new idea, but its ability to work 
was new. Late in the seventeenth century Worlidge illustrated 
and wrote of a drill, but a farmer who tried to make one 
according to his instructions found it would not work. Nearly 
a hundred years before that time, Maxey’s setting board was 
described and illustrated, but it involved a tedious and 
laborious manual process, and was scarcely adapted for drilling 
com. Tull’s invention overcame the mechanical difficulties 
involved, and his horse hoes, which enabled him to do without 
manure while continuously cropping heavy harvests of wheat, 
directed the attention of the farming community more urgently 
than ever to the question of manures and their effect upon the 
soil and the crop. 

In all the writings of the time the question of the value of 
the various materials used for manures—and they were 
numerous as well as singular—is argued voluminously. The 
mainstay was, of course, farmyard manure, but the practices 
of marl^ and liming were strongly advocated. Again, the 
mixing of soils to alter their consistency was commonly written 
of as a useful and beneficial method to adopt. For instance, 
sand was recommended for mixing with clay soil, and vice 
versa. Ash, town refuse, ox-blood and hair, rags, old leather 
and many other things were all tried and some gave excellent 
results. 

Another practice around the utility of which controversy 
raged throughout the century was paring and burning. It was 
used before planting roots to be followed by com, and it was 
condemned on the one hand as affording a heavy 3 deld at the 
expense of the future productivity of the soil, and praised on 
the other as an excellent method of reclaiming waste rough 
land. It had begun to die out towards the end of the century, 
and was finally abandoned in the nineteenth. 

Tm plflmimt Design Dnpiovement. —Throughout the reports of 
the Old Board of Agriculture and the writings of Arthur Young 
are scattered criticisms of ploughs and ploughing. The old 
plough was a heavy implement made of wood and drawn by 
four, six or more draught animals. It was, however, not 
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universal at the beginning of the century, and it can be shown 
that different ploughs were in existence at a very early date in 
our history, but the eighteenth century marks the birth of the 
modem types. The trend of design evolved towards the 
modem plough during that century. 

The light Norfolk plough, the Rotherham plough and many 
others found their popularity spreading through the country 
because they tilled the soil more efficiently and were of lighter 
draught. The work of the Royal Society of Arts should be 
mentioned. The Society offered many premiums and prizes, 
and the numerous and varied implements shown in Bailey’s 
“ Advancement of Arts ” (1770) shows how the spirit of in¬ 
vention, characteristic of the time, had brought into being 
numerous new types of implement. Amongst others illustrated 
in Bailey’s book, the earliest iron plough is shown. 

The development of the harrow and the weird designs of 
roller which are mentioned show another manner in which 
efforts were being made to increase the farmers’ ability to 
secure a good tilth. 

The population had probably only doubled during the 
eighteenth century. At the same time this population was 
centred in a number of growing industrial towns, and although 
practically the same number of people were engaged in agri¬ 
culture in the year 1800 as it employed in 1700, the output 
of the earlier time could not have provided for the require¬ 
ments of the increase in population. If the improved methods, 
which enabled the soil to yield a greater output, had not been 
adopted, the country would have been forced to import even 
more largely than it did in the later years of the century in 
order to supply the necessities of its people. 

It is, however, incorrect to say, like Mrs. Stirling, that 

before Coke had transformed the aspect of agriculture 
throughout the country, England, unable to feed her people, 
was dependent for sustenance on foreign supplies.” During the 
greater part of the century England was a large exporter of 
food-stuffs, and it was not until the last years that the increase 
of her population and other forces changed her from a food¬ 
exporting to a food-importing country. It is true, as Mr. Witt 
Bowden says, that the landed classes, in whose hands the 
government of the country was so largely held, desired a 
‘‘general policy of encouraging agriculture in preference to 
manufacturing,” but the growth of an industrial population 
of large dimensions made it necessary to resort to a freer 
system of com importation. The output of foodstuffs at the 
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end of the century was larger than it was at the beginning 
but it had not increased in the same proportion as the pop¬ 
ulation, and changes in the direction of the application of 
labour had made it necessary to abandon the idea of main¬ 
taining the country on a self-sufficient basis so far as food 
stuffs were concerned. Every effort was made to thwart this 
trend of development, but for good or for evil the die had 
been cast, and the end of the eighteenth century saw agri¬ 
culture declining from its position of foremost industry in our 
national economy. 

(1) Rural Life in the EighteerUh Century W. Gaunt. {Connoisseur, ISs. net.) 

(2) Coke of Norfolk and his Friends A. M. W. Stirling. (John Lane, 128.6d. net.) 

(3) England on the Eve of Industrial Revolution : L. W. Mofifit. (P. S. King 

& Son, 12s. 6d. net.) 

(4) Industrial Society in England towards the End of the Eighteenth Ceniury : 

Witt Bowden. (Macmillans, 15s. net.) 

COUNTY EGG LAYING TRIALS 

Major C. H. Eden, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

In October, 1920, the first County Egg La 3 dng Trials were 
held—^in Wiltshire—and since then a gradually increasing 
number of other counties have started them as part of their 
work in connection with Agricultural Education. In so doing 
they have received the support of the Ministry, and grants 
have been given towards the capital outlay on the equipment 
of the plant. Except for a grant from the Ministry towards the 
salary of a manager, the county authorities have been 
responMble for the maintenance expenses of the trials, but 
these have usually been met by entrance fees and income from 
the sale of eggs. 

The educational value of these county trials is recognised 
by all who are interested in the development of the poultry 
industry in this country. The mere existence of the trials in 
a county focuses local attention on the economic value of 
poultry, and provides a valuable object lesson on such matters 
as breeding and management. They have also proved of great 
assistance and benefit to county Poultry Instructors in their 
work, the instructors being brought into closer touch with 
the breeders in their area. Organised parties are arranged to 
visit the trials, and the instructor is thus enabled to call 
attention to the good and bad points of the various breeds, 
which are further exemplified by the scoring results recorded 
at the trials. During lectures reference can be made to the 
results obtained ; practical points in regard to management, 

K. 
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breeding, feeding, environment and other matters can easily 
be brought home to the audience ; and any concrete facts or 
figures that may be quoted will have a special significance, 
coming as they do from an official test held under county 
auspices. There is no doubt that a stimulus is thus given to 
better methods of poultry management in the area. 

Another point is that these trials serve a useful purpose in 
calling attention to breeders who possess good stock, and in 
order to encourage good breeding by competitors a clause 
has been inserted in the Rules in some counties requiring that 
the pullets entered must have been bred by the competitor. 
This has been done because competitors have sometimes 
entered pullets purchased from some other breeder. Such a 
practice is open to objection, obviously, because the birds 
entered give no indication of the competitor’s skill as a breeder 
of utility poultry, and it is extremely unlikely that stock of 
equal merit will be obtained by purchasers from the 
competitor’s farm. 

Examination of the results of laying trials shows that those 
competitors who possess real skill in breeding are able to 
maintain, year after year, a position amongst the first few 
in order of merit. 

County trials are not intended to compete against the 
larger open trials which attract entries from all over the 
county. On the contrary they serve 6ts a stepping stone for 
many small breeders and beginners who would naturally be 
diffident about entering in trials open to all the big breeders, 
but who have sufficient confidence to enter a pen of birds in a 
county test. After having gained experience and acquired 
skill in this way, an ambitious breeder is soon tempted to 
compete in the open trials. 

When coimty trials were first started, each county had its 
own rules and regulations, but efforts are now being made to 
secure uniformity as far as possible. A sub-committee of the 
Ministry’s Poultry Advisory Committee ha49 recently been 
appoin^d especially to advise on the running of these trials. 

The first serious step towards obtaining uniform rules, 
etc., was taken in 1924, when the Ministry’s Poultry Advisory 
Committee, after carefully considering the various rules then 
in use, recommended a new method of scoring and some 
model regulations for adoption at county trials. These were 
brought to the notice of the county authorities concerned, who 
adopted the suggestions, and the new method of scoring was 
used for the first time by those counties which were holding 
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ofBioial trials during the season 1924-25. Under this method 
of scoring, points are awarded for eggs laid, the number of 
points allowed yarying with the different seasons of the year 
and the grade or size of egg laid. The basis of the points is 
money value, and to arrive at this an average was taken of the 
prices over a period of 10 years (7 years pre-war and 3 years 
post-war, omitting the actual war period and the years 
immediately following), the prices being taken from the 
Ministry’s Agricultural Market Report. The scale of points 
laid down was designed to encourage the large egg, and for 
this purpose a special grade in addition to &st and second 
grades was included. In order to qualify for this special grade 
a pullet must start by la 3 dng 2 oz. eggs in the first monthly 
period, the weight required bemg increased by oz. each 
month until the third month, when the standard for this 
special grade becomes 2| oz., at which figure it remains for 
the remaining months of the trials. 

The primary object of these trials is to demonstrate the 
value of selected birds as potential breeding stock for egg 
production. For this purpose it is essential to encourage size 
of egg, and in order to maintain a good average, size of eggs 
in a flock it is necessary to breed from birds which lay eggs 
somewhat larger than the average, so as to combat the strong 
tendency for size of egg to deteriorate. 

The method of scoring in use now is as follows :— 

Scoring Points for each egg 


Lunar Month 


Period * 

Special 

First 

Second 





Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

First four wetjks 

17 days in 

Oct. 

11 

10 

8 


11 

*» 

Nov. 




Second „ 

19 

»» 

Nov. 

13 

12 

10 


9 

>> 

Dec. 




Third ,, 

22 

*» 

Dec. 

11 

10 

8 


6 


Jan. 




Fourth ,, 

25 

*» 

Jan. 

9 

8 

6 


3 


Feb. 




Fifth 

25 

•» 

Feb. 

8 

7 

5 


3 

♦» 

Mar 




Sixth 

28 


Mai. 

6 

5 

3 

Seventh 

28 

•» 

Apnl 

6 


3 

Eighth 

2 

*» 

April 

b 

5 

3 


26 

»» 

May 




Ninth „ 

5 


May 

6 

5 

3 


23 

*» 

June 




Tenth „ 

7 

>» 

June 

7 

6 

4 


21 

>» 

July 




Eleventh „ 

10 


Juh 

7 

6 

4 


18 

ff 

August 




Twelfth „ 

13 

*♦ 

August 

8 

7 

5 


15 

ff 

Sept, 
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Defzkitiok of Gbades 

Special Grade, —^Eggs of normal shape and shell weighing— 

2 oz, and over during the first four weeks. 

2tV oz. and over during the second four weeks. 

2\ oz. and over during the third and succeeding four weeks. 

First Grade, —Eggs of normal shape and shell weighing— 

1J oz. and over, but under 2 oz. during first four weeks, 
liioz. and over, but imder 2tV oz during second four weeks. 

2 oz. and over, but under 2^ oz. during third imd succeeding 
four weeks. 

Second Grade, —^All double yolked eggs and all eggs of normal shape 
and shell weighing— 

If oz. and over, but under If oz. during first four weeks. 
lii oz. and over, but imder Iff oz. durmg second four weeks. 

If oz. and over, but under 2 oz. during third and succeeding 
four weeks. 

No limit is fixed as to the number of second grade eggs allowed to score. 
No points are given for— 

(1) eggs weighing less than the weights indicated above for second 
grade ; 

(2) soft-shelled eggs ; or 

(3) eggs of such abnormal shape or possessing such imperfect shells 
as to be obviously unfit for incubation. 

A record of all such eggs is, however, included separately in the published 
results. 

A close study of this system of scoring will show that, 
although due allowance has been made for the smaller egg 
which pullets may be expected to lay at the commencement of 
their laying season, any birds which continue to lay small eggs 
are penalised in the later months. Recent experience seems to 
show, however, that the small egg is not sufficiently handi¬ 
capped under this scale of points, and in future county trials it 
is proposed to reduce the number of points awarded for second 
grade eggs during the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th months (which 
now stand at 10-8-6-6 respectively) to 9-7-5-4 respectively. It 
is felt that the importance of size within reasonable limits can 
hardly be over estimated, and there seems reason to hope that 
this system of scoring will do much to raise the average size 
of the eggs produced in this country. 

Mention has already been made of the desire to obtain some 
degree of uniformity in county egg laying trials, and it is 
gratifying to note that this season (1925-26) ten of the counties 
which have adopted the method of scoring referred to above 
hare in addition adopted a uniform unit of 6 pullets per entry. 
It has thus become possible to some extent to compare the 
results obtained in these ten counties. Space does not permit 
the reproduction in this Journal of some tables which have 
been prepared showing the number of eggs laid and the points 
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scored by the leading pens in these counties, taMng them as a 
whole, month by month, and treating heavy and light breeds 
separately. It may be said, however, that some very creditable 
results are being obtained, though hasty conclusions, by 
comparisons, must not be drawn from the records of the first 
few months only; after the trials in September next a sum¬ 
mary of the principal results will be published in this Joitbnal. 


THE “DOWNY MILDEW” OR “SPIKE- 
DISEASE” OF THE HOP IN 1925 

Peop. E. S. Salmon and W. M. Waee, M.Sc., 
Mycological Department, ' Sovih-Eaatem AgricuUural College, 

Wye, Kent. 

In a previous issue of this Journal* an accoimt was given of 
a new disease of the Hop caused by the “ Downy Mildew ” 
(Paeudoperonospora Humvli), and the life-history of the fungus, 
so far as it was known then, was described, together with 
evidence which indicated that the disease was likely to be of 
serious import to the hop-grower. During 1925 fresh facts have 
come to light which show clearly that the injury caused by this 
mildew may be far more serious than was originally thought. 
In the following article the subject will be dealt with from the 
standpoint of (1) distribution of the fungus ; (2) origin; (3) 
effect of the disease on the hop plant in its different stages of 
growth ; (4) newly discovered facts of economic importance in 
the life-history of the fungus ; and (5) control measures. 

Distribatioii.— ^During 1925 the Downy Mildew has been 
observed by the writers in the following districts: Kent, in 
hop-gardens in the parishes of Wye, Boughton, Chilham. 
Mailing, Wateringbury, East Peckham, Paddock Wood, 
Offham, Marden, Leeds, Yalding, Hunton, Horsmonden; 
on " wild ” hops in hedges and waste places near hop-gardens, 
and elsewhere, widely distributed through the county, including 
districts where hops are not cultivated. Hampshire, in a hop¬ 
garden at Bentley. Worceaterahire, in a hop-ganlen, Stanford 
Bridge. Essex, on “ wild ” hops, Boydon (collected by Mr. 
B. M. Wilson). Devonshire, Bickington, on a “ wild ” hop on 
which it has occurred for two years in sucoesssion. 

* £. S. Salmon and W. M. Ware : ** The Downy Mildew of the Hop/* Jour* 
Min, Agric,, XXXI, p. 1144 and XXXII, p. SO, also “ The Downy Mildew of 
the Hop and its Epidemic Occurrence m 1924/’ AnnaU of Applied Biology* 
XII, p. 121 (1925). 
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Abroad, the disease occurred, apparently for the first time, 
in 1926 in France, Belgium and Russia. 

France, —Prof. Et. Fo6x sent us, in May, 1926, hop leaves 
collected by Prof. V. Duoomet, at Grignon (Seine-et-Oise), 
attacked by a Downy Mildew which agreed well with examples 
observed in England. In a later communication from Prof. 
Fo6x, the disease was reported as occurring on several different 
varieties in hop-gardens in the C6te d’Or, and on wild hops in 
districts in which hops are not cultivated. Prof. Ducomet, in a 
recently published article,* records the occurrence of the disease on 
wild and cultivated hops in vanous districts in France, including 
Alsace and Lorraine. The opinion is expressed that the disease 
must have been present in France before 1925, and that it is now 
too widespread either for steps to be taken to eradicate it, or for 
defensive measures relating to the importation of foreign hops to be 
adopted. 

Belgium ,—In Jime, 1926, Prof. fi. Marchal informed us of the 
occurrence of the Downy Mildew in hop-gardens near Assche 
(Brabant), and in an accoimt published later by P. Lindemans,t 
the disease is reported from other localities in Belgium. The 
German variety “ Hallertau,” which has been grown for a long 
time in Belgium, has been severely attacked on its shoots, and the 
disease has occurred also, chiefly on the leaves, on native Belgian 
varieties (e.g., “ Groene Bel **) and on Enghsh varieties. It is 
considered by these authors that the disease constitutes a serious 
menace to hop-growing m Belgium. At a show held last autumn at 
Temath, where samples of dried hops were exhibited, M. rabb6 de 
Jaegher^ carried out an examination to ascertain what proportion 
of the samples exhibited showed cones attacked by the disease. 
Out of mnety-one samples, no fewer than thirty were found to be 
more or less diseased. Those varieties attacked were native Belgian 
varieties, the Hallertau, and an English variety (“ Kent *’). The 
disease occurred on hops particularly from the districts of Assche 
and Cappelle St. UHric, and here and there in the country Alost- 
Assche. 

Russia ,—^In October, 1926, Prof. A. de Jaczewski sent us the 
fungus on leaves and cones collected from wild hops near Wladi- 
kawkaz, North Caucasus, in which province it appears to be very 
common. 

Qermany ,—^As mentioned m the previous article,§ the present 
disease was reported during 1924 on cultivated hops in Wiirttem- 
berg, but no details of the outbreak had then been published. 
Prof. Korfl has since recorded|| a severe outbreak in 1926 in 
Bavaria (Wolnzach). Dr. Lang^l has now described the circum¬ 
stances attending the flrst appearance of the disease in 1924, and its 
spread in 1926, as follows : In July, 1924, the disease was nodced 


* V. Ducomet: **Le Mildiou du Houblon, Maladie nouvelle pour la France.*’ 
Revue de Path, %ig, et d'ErUomol, agrie,, XII, 248 (1926). 

t P. LindexnaiiB: ** Le Mildiou du Houblon. Le Petit Journal du Brasseur, 
XXXm, 899 (1925). 

t A. de Jaegher: ** L’exposition de houblons de Temath et la maladie 
nouvelle, lx„ XXXHI, 1123 (1926). 

I Jour. Min, Agric,, XXXI, p. 1146. 

II KorS : Dem Hopfenbau drohende Gefahren.” Prak, BUUter fUr Pflan- 
uAau u. Pflanzsnschutz, in. Heft 3, Juni (1926). 

^ W. Lang: “ Der falsohe Mehltau am Hopfen.” Nachrichtenhlatt /. den 
deutsehen Pflanzenschutxdienat, V, nr. 8, Aug. (1926). 
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in the Tettnang district, one of the chief hop-growmg centres of 
Wiirttemberg. Fertile lateral shoots were attacked and were 
frequently entirely destroyed. The early varieties of hops were 
not affected, and produced well-developed cones ; amongst the 
late varieties the “ Rottenburg ** and “ Wolnzach ’* suffered 
severely. Enclosed hop-gardens situated on the level were the 
most severely attacked ; those on ground sloping to the S. or W. to 
a less extent. A short dry period m the second half of July (1924) 
brought the disease to a standstill, and the subsequent continuous 
wet weather of August did not occasion a further development. In 
1926 the fungus was reported, in the first half of June, not only from 
the Tettnang district, but also from another great hop-growing 
district in Wiirttemberg (Horb to Herrenberg), these two districts 
being separated from each other byhillycoimtry where no hops are 
cultivated. Dr. Lang considers that the introduction of the 
disease into Germany from a foreign coimtry is out of the question, 
because in the Tettnang district no “ sets ” are imported. This 
author concludes that “ If favoured by weather conditions, this 
disease may mean a very serious danger to hop-growmg m 
Germany.*** It may be not^ here, as evidence of the fears aroused 
by the appearance of this new disease m German hop-gardens, that 
at the Third International Congress of Hop-growers, held m 1925, 
the delegate from the Wiirttemberg district stated that, m his 
opinion, the new disease might prevent, m ten years, the cultiva¬ 
tion of hops in Germany.f 

In November, 1925, a sample of imported Gennan hops 
(“Hallertau, 1926*’), with noticeably discoloured “petals,** was 
noticed by one of the writers, in the Borough, London. These 
hops had been grown m the Hallertau district of Bavaria (the chief 
centres of which are Wolnzach and Mainburg). Microscopic 
examination revealed the presence of fructifications of the Downy 
Mildew, both summer-spores and winter-spores (oospores) being 
found on or in the “ petals ’* of these hops. 

1316 Origin of the Disease.— No facts have come to light 
during 1925 as regards the original source of this new disease. 
The general evidence furnished by the outbreaks during 1926 in 
France, Belgium and Germany would seem to point to the 
importation into Europe within recent years of the present 
fungus either from Japan or the United States (where it has be.en 
known since 1906 and 1909 respectively). If so, the fungus has 
already spread so widely in these countries (as in England), 
attaoMng wild as well as cultivated hops, as to have every 
appearance of being a native of the countries concerned. It is 
certainly possible that the present outbreak is to be regarded 
as another case similar to that of the potato “ blight ” fungus 
{Phytophihora infestana) and of the Downy Mildew of the vine 
{Plasmopara viticola) which, imported into Europe from 
America, the first in the ’forties and the second in the ’seventies 

* Dr. Leuig makes the statement on the authority of Dr. Stiegler, that the 
disease was noticed in Czecho-Slovakia (for the first time) m 1925. 

f Le Petit Journal du Braaseur, XXXIII, 1036 (1925). 
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of the last century, spread swiftly over the continent within a 
few years. 

A second theory, which the writers advanced in 1924,* 
supposes that the Downy Mildew of the nettle, a species 
native to Europe and very closely resembling the Downy 
Mildew of the hop, has in recent years been able to extend its 
powers of infection to attack a new host-plant, i.e., the hop. 
The results of further experiments, however, carried out by 
the writers in the spring of 1925, have not confirmed this view. 
In these experiments spores of the fungus taken from the hop 
were placed on leaves of seedling hop-plants, and 16 leaves 
(out of 22 inoculated) became infected, while no infection 
resulted when seedling nettles (15 leaves of Urtica dioica and 
7 leaves of U. wrens) were similarly inoculated. 

Effect of the Disease on the Hop-plant in its Different Stages 
of Growth. — (a) On the Bine. — A. close watch was kept for the 
first appearance of the disease in Kent in 1925. On April 18 a 
small diseased shoot was found coming up from a “ hill ” in 
the Experimental Hop-garden at Wye College. It resembled 
those seen in previous seasons which on account of 
their rigid appearance with short intemodes and undeveloped 
leaves have been designated “ spikes.” AU the leaves and 
stipules of this “ spike ” bore in profusion the fructifications of 
the mildew, the spores of which, when placed in water, ger¬ 
minated in about two hours. A further search was made from 
time to time in the garden, and by April 30 “ spikes ” had been 
found emerging from twenty-five “ hills.” The “ spikes ” are 
easily recognisable at a distance by their silvery-grey or 
greyish-green colour and rigid appearance as compared with 
the fresh green colour of the thin, rapidly elongating, healthy 
young shoots (Fig. 1). In nearly every case some or all of the 
leaves of the “ spike ” bore fructifications with spores. It is 
clear, therefore, that at the very commencement of the growing 
season of the hop the mildew is liable to appear on diseased 
shoots in the “ hill ” in an infectious form, which may spread 
the disease to the leaves as they are produced on the healthy 
bines. The recognition of these “ spikes ” is of the utmost 
importance as they are the chief primary source of infection 
eckch season, and their removal at the earliest opportunity 
must form the basis of any control measures adopted. 


• Salmon) E» S. and Ware, W* M*: “ The Downy Mildew of the Hop and 
iti Epidemic Occurrence in 1924/’ AwMikt of Applied Biology, XII, 144 (1925). 
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During May a search was made for the disease in a large 
number of hop-gardens in various districts in Kent, and the 
“ spike ” form of the disease was frequently seen. In the 
autumn of 1924 (October) it had been discovered* that the 
Downy Mildew was present on the leaves of the pulled-down 
bines, after the hops had been picked, in a considerable number 
of hop-gardens between Paddock Wood and Maidstone, Kent. 
On May 6 one of these gardens (in the parish of Wateringbury) 
was visited, and during a search of twenty minutes, “ spikes ” 
were found in no less than thirty-one “ hills,” distributed 
generally over the garden. The lower leaves of the “ spikes ” 
bore fructifications of the fungus, which in some cases were so 
abundant that the lower surface of the leaf was almost black. 
Both the farmer and his bailiff stated that the disease was new 
to the garden, and that such “ spikes,” had they occurred in 
1924, could not have escaped their notice. 

Another early infestation was observed in East Kent 
(Chilham parish). In a garden of Rodmersham Groldings, 
“ spikes ” were found in about 3 per cent, of the “ hills,” 
and in an adjoining garden, planted with Tutshams, in about 

1 per cent. Some of the “ spikes ” were very large ; one 
measured 10 in. in height, the stem was between ^ in. and 

2 in. thick, and the top was “ bushy ” with curled leaves 
arranged close together. All the “ spikes ” were noticeably 
pale- or greyish-green, and some showed a silvery ” sheen ” 
over the surface of the leaves. Here again the farmer and 
the bailiff considered that the disease was qtute new, and 
were very sure that no “ spikes ” had occurred in 1924. The 
farmer stated that “ spikes ” had been noticed this season 
(May, 1926) also in an adjacent garden of Petham Goldings, 
and that approximately ten in every 100 hiUs produced 
” spikes ” ; as many as eight and ten had been found in a 
“ hill.”-j- 

During May “ spikes ” bearing the fungus were found in 
several hop-gardens in the following parishes:—^Mailing, 
East Peckham, Paddock Wood, Offham, Marden. The 
varieties affected were Cobbs, Golding, Tutsham, Tolhurst, 
Fuggles, Branding. In some cases the “ spikes ” were not 
of the type shown at Fig. 1, t.e., with small, crowded, 
incurved leaves, but were longer, up to 20 in. high, with 

♦ See Jour, Min, Agric,, X XXII , p. 32* 

t The farmer expressed the opinion that it was probably the Downy 
Mildew that had attacked the hop*oones in this garden in 1924, as these turned 
brown on the outside before they were quite ripe* 
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fully expanded and much less crowded leaves. A shoot of 
this type (which may he designated a “ basal leafy spike ”) 
somewhat resembles the shoot of a black currant (Fig. 2). 
The leaves of such “ leafy spikes ” frequently show on their 
upper surface prominent yellowish green blotches, while the 
lower surface at these places bears dense, blackish masses of 
the fructifications of the fungus. “ Spikes ” of this nature 
were found in gardens of the Tutsham and Tolhurst varieties. 

On May 19 what appeared to be secondary infections were 
observed in a hop-garden on the leaves of healthy bines in 
the vicinity of “ spikes.” This was more clearly observed on 
May 31 in a garden, where approximately 1 per cent, of the 
hills were producing “ spikes ” ; here, fully expanded normal 
leaves on healthy bines at about 6 ft. from the ground had 
become infected, probably by spores of the mildew produced 
on the “ spikes,” and bore on the lower surface blackish 
patches, composed of densely massed fructifications. It 
was noticed that the earliest sign of infection is the appearance 
of pale yellowish spots on the upper surface of the leaf. These, 
presumably, turn brown later, and become the ” angular 
spot ” form of the disease described and figured in a previous 
article. 

Acting on advice given, the farmers concerned sent men 
through the affected gardens to search for and remove the 
spikes from the “ hills.” This operation had to be repeated 
at intervals during several weeks, as it was found that a 
succession of “ spikes ” might be produced, far into the 
summer. “ Spikes ” may continue to arise from a “ hill ” 
after superfiuous bines have been “ pulled,” and the strings 
fimnished for the season. There now seems little doubt that 
the prompt action taken by the growers saved these gardens 
from being more seriously affected later in the season. 

Microscopical examination of “ spiked ” shoots coming 
up out of the ” hill ” showed that they were infected in¬ 
ternally with the spawn {mycelium) of the fungus. Evidence 
was obtained that the spawn is present also in the under¬ 
ground parts of the hop-plant, a point in the life-history of 
the fungus that is referred to later in this article. 

In previous years the occurrence of spiked growths on the 
bine had been observed, but the extent of the damage thus 
caused had been inconsiderable. During Jime, 1026, however, 
it was realised that in this respect the potentiality of the 
Downy Mildew for causing serious injury by depriving the 
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garden of sufficient bine was far greater than had been 
supposed. 

The first care of such serious injury was observed on 
June 12 ; the affected garden* (in the parish of Wateringbury, 
Kent) consisted of Tolhurst hops, planted in 1921. The plants 
had come away well in the spring, and the strings had in due 
course been furnished with eight bines to the hill in the usual 
way. Earlier in the season this garden had been visited, 
and on May 19 “ spikes ” had been found in two hifis. The 
bailiff stated that no basal “ spikes ” had been observed 
when the “ hills ” were “ cleaned ” on Jime 11. The healthy 
bines were from 9 to 10 ft. high, but, on entering the garden, 
it was apparent that a considerable number were entirely 
stopped in their growth up the strings, and had formed 
a tufted, leafy, spike-like growth at their tips. At 
least 70 per cent, of the hills were thus affected. Commonly 
two to five of the bines, or rarely all the eight trained up, 
terminated in a “ spike.” The abnormal condition of the bines 
had become apparent not more than a few days previously. 
In general, no fungus was evident on the leaves of the “ spike ” 
(probably owing to the dry weather at that time); very 
occasionally a few dark lines or spots occurred near the “ veins ” 
on the under surface of the leaf, and here the blackish fructi¬ 
fications of the Downy Mildew were visible. In an adjoining 
garden of Fuggles some 40 per cent, of the hiUs showed bines 
similarly affected with “ spikes.” The bailiff was very certain 
that no such “ spikes ” had occurred in either garden in 
1924. 

Fig. 3 shows the “ hills ” in the affected garden of Tolhursts, 
and Fig. 4 a bine bearing a terminal “ spike.” It can be 
seen that long lateral shoots had developed owing to the 
growth of the main bine having been stopped. Consternation 
was naturally felt by the farmer at the very general stoppage 
of the growth of the bines trained up, particularly as it seemed 
then not unreasonable to fear the worst, t.e., that the entire 
” spiked ” bine might be diseased. Microscopic examinations 
of such bines, however, showed that while the ” spiked ” 
portion of the bine contained the spawn (mycelium) of the 
fungus,'!' latter was not necessarily continuous, and was 

♦ This garden had been flooded during the winter of 1924-25. In the hedge 
of this ga^en—as is now oommonly the case in many parts of Kent, “wild** 
hops bearing the Downy Mildew were growing. 

^ The pith of that part of the bme which contains spawn is turned brown. 
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absent from the bine at those joints (nodes) whence healthy 
laterals arose, as well as from the laterals themselves.* 

The advice, therefore, the writers were able to give to the 
farmer in this case, as well as to hop-growers generally,•!■ 
was that it would probably be safe, after the removal from 
the hop-garden of “ spiked ” tips, to train up the laterals 
immediately below. This practice was adopted not only in 
this, but in many other similarly affected gardens, and reports 
were received later that in all but one case the laterals trained 
up remained healthy. At the time, however, the conster¬ 
nation felt by the hop-grower at the injury so suddenly 
produced by the Downy Mildew to the growing bine was 
extreme; and, as indicating the suddenness of the attack 
in June it may be mentioned that three urgent calls for in¬ 
spection of diseased gardens were received on the same day. J 

During June, cases of the hop-bines being attacked as 
described above were investigated in hop-gardens in the 
following parishes in Kent: Wateringbury, in a young piece 
of Cobb’s which appeared healthy until June 12, when more 
than 50 per cent, of the hills showed one or more bines arrested 
in growth at 5 to 7 ft.; Leeds, in a Tutsham hop-garden, 
planted four years ago ;§ Yalding, in Bramhngs and Tutshams; 
Hunton, Canterbury Golding variety, where about 10 per cent, 
of the hills were affected. Specimens were also received from 
a Bramling garden in Worcestershire. As events proved, the 
ultimate injury caused in the affected gardens by the formation 
of “ spikes ” at the tips of growing bines in June was not very 
considerable—apart from the expense of finding labour for 
the removal of the “spikes” and for the training up of the laterals, 
at a very busy time of the year. In the case of the Tolhurst 
garden referred to above, the loss of crop was estimated at 
approximately 5 cwt., to the acre or about 26 per cent. ; in 
another garden, the loss was estimated at 5 per cent. In a 

* Bines showing “ spiked ** growths of various kinds have been observed in 
“ wild ” hop plants growing in the hedge, in Kent and in Devon. In the 
former case, the bmes were more seriously affected and distorted than has been 
observed up to the present in hop-gardens. The occurrence of “ spikes ” on 
“ wild ** uncultivated hops shows that this is not connected m any way with 
the “ cutting ” process adopted in the case of cultivated hops. 

+ B. S. Salmon and W. M. Ware : “ New Facts Concemmg the Downy 
Mildew or ‘ Spike-disease * of the Hop.” Jour, Kent Farmers* Urvion, XVIlf, 
p. 21 (July, 1925). 

} In some cases the grower hod mistaken the “ spiked ** growths for a form 
of the ” nettlehead ” disease. 

{ The farmer wrote : “ The disease- came all at once last week-end,” a 

remark which indicates how rapidly the ” spikes ” develop on an apparently 
healthy bine. 
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third case, where about 5 per cent, of the hills (of a Golding 
variety) had produced bine with “ spikes,” and where in June 
the “ spikes ” had been removed and the laterals trained up, 
the farmer reported that a full crop (even heavier than in 1924) 
had been gathered. In all cases the crop produced was quite 
healthy. Reviewing the above cases, the following consider¬ 
ations must be kept in mind. In 1925 the weather at the time 
of the production of the “ spikes ” in June was warm and dry ; 
in other seasons, however, the effect of the attack on the bine 
may well be more serious. Under certain weather conditions 
it may not be possible to substitute with such success the 
laterals for the main bine ; and, should wet weather occur at 
the time of the formation of the^“ spikes,” it is much to be 
feared that the fimgus, dormant in dry weather, will break out 
from the leaves of the “ spikes ” with ferocity and cover them 
with spores which will spread the disease to the leaves of the 
lateral shoots. On this account there are reasons for grave 
apprehension with respect to the injury the present disease 
may cause in the future to hop-growing in this country. 

(6) On the Hop-cones .—Serious damage to the hop-cones in 
commercial gardens—by far the most important aspect of 
this disease—^was observed in two cases. In the first, the 
affected garden was of the Cobb’s variety ; the hops through¬ 
out the garden, particularly those situated along the top wires, 
were beginning to be affected and turned brown by the attacks 
of the mildew. Very occasionally a hill was found where the 
majority of the cones were so seriously discoloured or turned 
dark brown that they were ruined commercially, as the bright 
colour necessary for dried hops on the market would be 
unobtainable. Whilst probably the injury caused in this 
garden to the crop generally was not serious enough to affect 
the colour of the dried hops, there seems every reason to fear 
that had the picking been delayed for a few days longer, or 
had the weather turned wet, the whole crop might have been 
lost. The farmer reported that in an adjacent garden of a 
Golding variety, the amount of injury caused by the Downy 
Mildew to the cones had been sufficient to spoil the colour of 
the dried hops. Throughout these gardens the fungus could 
be found here and there on the leaves of the bines. It was 
noticed also that the ” wild ” hops in the hedges close by 
were heavily infected with the angular spots caused by the 
Downy Mildew iii its spore-bearing infectious stage. 

In the other case observed, a number of varieties were 
attacked just previous to the ripening of the crop, and such 
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serious injury inflicted on the cones that many became 
deformed and hypertrophied, while others were variously 
marked with brown blotches and stripes. Fig. 6 shows the 
damage that may be caused to young partly developed 
cones. 

(c) On “ /Sete ” in the Nursery.—Inspection of hop nurseries 
in 1926 showed that, exactly as was found in 1924, the leaves 
of hop sets in the autumn (September and October) become 
smothered with the Downy Mildew. Nurseries of hundreds of 
thousands of hop sets have been seen so heavily infected that 
the leaves, bearing the large blackish patches of the mildew 
in its spore-bearing stage, were curling under the attack, and 
the margins of the leaf dying. It is doubtful if such nurseries 
contained a single healthy plant. AH the plants are sold from 
these nurseries and distributed throughout the country. As 
pointed out below, it has been found that the spawn of the 
Downy Mildew can exist during the winter in the perennial 
underground parts of the hop set. It appears certain therefore 
that the present disease is being distributed each year far and 
wide to freshly planted gardens through the ordinary channels 
of commerce. 

Life-history of the Downy Mildew. —The general life-history 
of this fungus has been given in a previous article in this 
JoTJBNAL to which reference has been made. The winter-spores 
(oospores) are produced within the tissue of infected hop 
leaves; when the latter fall to the ground, the soil becomes 
infected with the spores, which probably infect the hop-plant 
the next season. During 1926 resting-spores were found in two 
other parts of the hop-plant—a fact of considerable economic 
importance. The miscroscopic examination of the terminal 
“ spikes ” produced in June on the bine at a height of 6 to 7 
feet, showed that within the pith an abundant formation of 
winter-spores may frequently take place. It is therefore 
imperative that all such “spikes” be removed from the hop¬ 
garden. Winter-spores have also been found in the pith of 
“ spiked ” lateral growths. It was found, further, that when 
the hop cone is attacked, a production of winter-spores within 
the tissues of the browned “ petals ” (bracts and bracteoles) 
commonly takes place. Such affected cones must therefore 
not be allowed to fall to the ground, or the soil will become 
infected. 

Microscopic investigations of one- and two-year-old rooted 
nursery plants (sets) have shown that the spawn of the fungus 
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may be present in the luiderground parts (pith, bast |nd 
cortex) of the rootstock,* and in some cases, even in the roots. 
The inference is that the spawn, from the underground parts 
of the hop-plant, travels up and infects the current year’s 
growth, and that a hop-plant when once infected in its under¬ 
ground parts, may remain permanently so. Two cases have 
been observed in a newly-planted hop-garden where a nursery 
set, presumably diseased at the time of planting, has 
reproduced the disease, in the basal “ spike ” form, in the 
season after planting. Although the existence of perennial 
spawn in the “ rootstock ” or “ crown ” of hop plants in an 
old established garden has not yet been observed, the possi¬ 
bility must be faced that the present disease when it invades 
fresh hop-gardens may cause the “ hills ” to become 
permanently diseased. 

Control Measures. —^Where the Downy Mildew has been 
observed in a hop-garden, the following preventive measures 
should be taken :— 

(1) From April or Ma}’- onwards, the “spiked” shoots coming 
out of the “ hills ” must be searched for and promptly removed. 
These “ spikes ” are a primary source of the disease each 
season, and in wet weather their leaves become blackish with 
myriads of spores, which quickly spread the disease to the 
leaves of adjacent healthy bines. Stripping of the lower leaves 
of the bines should be carried out as soon as this operation will 
not affect prejudicially the growth of the bine, as these leaves 
are likely to become affected by the spores produced on the 
“ spikes,” or by winter-spores germinating in the soil. Proceed¬ 
ing stage by stage, the leaves should be removed from the bines 
to a height of 6 to 6 feet. 

(2) Should the trained-up bines show “ spiked ” tips during 
June or later, these tips should be at once cut off and burned, 
and the same treatment applied to any “ spiked ” lateral 
branches that occur. The healthy laterals which arise below 
the “ spiked ” tip of the main bine may safely be trained up. 

(3) When the disease has attacked the hop.cones, these 
must be removed from the garden, as, if allowed to blow away, 
the winter-spores which they contain will infest the soil. It is 

* E. S. Salmon and W. M. Ware : “ On the Presence of a Perennial Mycehum 
in Pseudoperonospora Humuli (Miyabe and Takah) Wils.” Nature, 116, p. 134 
(1926). 

W. M. Ware : “ Pseudoperonospora Humuli and its Mycelial Invasion of the 
Host-plant,’* Trane, Brit, Mycol, Soc, (in the Press), 
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als» advisable that the whole of the bine of a garden in which 
the disease has appeared shotdd be collected and burnt (as 
soon as possible after hop-picking) so as to destroy the winter- 
spores present in the leaves and in any “ spikes ” which have 
escaped detection during the season. 

(4) It is advisable that all “ wild ” hops growing in 
the hedges or waste places adjacent to the hop-garden be 
grubbed up and destroyed. It has been found that such hops 
almost invariably harbour the Downy Mildew. 

(5) Should the above measures fail to control the disease, 
spraying must be tried. Bordeaux mixture is the best fungicide* 
to use, and the bine should be sprayed, using a nozzle throwing 
a fine, mist-like spray and taking care to wet both sides of the 
leaves. Spraying must be discontinued before the first appearance 
of the “ burr.” 

Snmmaiy. —(l) During 1925 the Downy Mildew of the Hop 
{Paeudopcronospora Humuli) has suddenly appeared on wild 
and cultivated hops, over a considerable area in France and 
Belgium, and on wild hops in Russia; in Germany, 
where it was first noticed in 1924, it has now spread to the 
important hop-growing districts. It is regarded in the above 
countries as constituting a menace to the cultivation of hops. 

(2) In England, a considerable number of hop-gardens in 
various districts in Kent have been attacked during 1925. 
Cases have occurred also in Hampshire and Worcestershire. 
On wild hops the fungus is widespread in the hop-growing 
counties, and has been found also in those where hops arc 
not cultivated. 

(3) The Mildew produces its “ summer-spores ” as early 
as April on “ spike ’’-like shoots which grow out of the “ hills.” 
From these sources the leaves of healthy bines in the neigh¬ 
bourhood become infected. 

(4) Cases have occurred in hop-gardens where the growth 
of a considerable proportion of the hop-bines has been 
seriously affected in June by the formation of “ spikes ” at 
their tips when 5 to 7 ft. high. 

(5) The spawn {mycelium) of the fungus can persist during 
the winter in the underground portions of the hop-plant, 
and possibly grows up with the annual shoots and converts 
them into various forms of “ spiked ” growths. 

* Ab IB well-known, Bordeaux mixture has proved efficacious m controlling 
Potato Blight, which is caused by another of the Downy Mildews. Sulphur (i^ 

this case been foun4 ineffective. 
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(6) Cases have occurred in hop-gardens where the cones 
were attacked and seriously damaged. 

(7) Besting spores {oospores) of the mildew have been 
found in the tissues of " spikes ” and also in the petals ” 
of the hop-cone. 

(8) Certain control measures, based on the recognition 
and destruction of the primary sources of infection, are 
recommended. 


MAY ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bond, M.B.E., M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 
Agricultural Organiser for Derbyshire. 

Seasmial Notes. —^The name of our fifth month, May, is of 
Roman origin, and of the various derivations suggested the 
one usually accepted is that the word refers to Maia, the 
mother of Mercury, to whom the ancient Romans sacrificed 
on the first day of this month. Perhaps of more agricultural 
interest, however, is the fact that our Saxon forefathers termed 
this month Trimilki, because they began to milk their cows 
three times a day at this season. 

Ordinarily, May is a month of rapid growth, when the last 
of the trees—oak, beech and ash—assume their full summer 
foUage and the cornfields pass from the creeping stage to that 
of waving, leafy verdure. Rye comes into ear in May and, 
in an early season such as the present, June will probably 
not be far advanced before the heads of winter oats and other 
cereal crops appear. This is obviously an important, if not, 
indeed, a critical, part of the growing season for cereals. 
“ Water in May,” says the ancient husbandman, “ is bread 
aU the year,” an observation which is supported by the results 
of investigations at the North Dakota Experiment Station, 
where a close relationship has been found between rainfall 
and tillering and between tillering and yield. Hay crops 
also are usually light after a dry May, On the other hand, 
tradition condemns a May flood. 

CleanillK Land. —Green crops drilled in April—^mangolds, 
beet, kale—^are generally sown on those portions of the root 
break that least require cleaning in spring. Whatever may be 
the virtues of thorough cultivation carried out at the proper 
time, it is well established that excessive tillage near the time 
of sowing is not conducive to the best germination of mangolds 
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and beet. The same applies to swedes: how often I have 
noticed good germination on land not thoroughly cleaned, 
while the farmer who has made a more thorough job of Irilling 
the weeds has obtained a gappy plant or a braird that is an 
easy prey to the turnip fly. Where, however, the main function 
of the root crop is to clean the land, then the extraction or 
killing of perennial weeds before drilling the crop must be the 
flrst consideration. If the root crop is of more importance as 
a source of stock food, the rotation may have to be modified 
to reduce the amount of spring cleaning necessary before 
sowing the root crop. 

On light and medium soils it is not as a rule very difficult 
to extract the running weeds—^twitch and couch—^in tima to 
drUl swedes in May or early June. AsRiiTning the land was 
ploughed in autumn, the process is as follows: a layer of 
three inches to four inches deep is first loosened with the 
cultivator or the digger; the weeds are lifted to the surface, 
preferably with the spring tine harrow, or the drag harrow 
as second choice, and shaken free of soil with straight-toothed 
harrows. Their collection for removal is usually performed 
with chain harrows, but the side-delivery rake is better where 
it can be used without fear of breakage of tines by contact 
with stones. On medium soils the clods may have to be broken 
by rolling during the process to liberate the weeds they con¬ 
tain. Another layer of three inches to four inches is similarly 
dealt with after the first has been cleaned, commencing with 
a deep flat furrow. 

The question of whether to use artificial manures as well as 
dung for the swede crop is not difficult to answer when the 
yard manure has not been applied until after the work of spring 
cleaning has been completed; artificials should certainly be 
applied, if possible drilled in the soil just below the seed, 
to ensure a more vigorous start and early growth before 
the roots reach the dung. Artificials are not so necessary for 
swedes when the yard manure has been applied in tima to 
become decayed and well incorporated in the soil before 
drilling. 

In cleaning heavy land, it is not generally possible to drag 
the weeds out in the above manner. The weeds are held 
firmly by the clods and on refinement of the soil break up 
into small living pieces. The approved method on such soils 
is that of drying the clods through until the weeds they con¬ 
tain are killed by lack of moisture. In this process it is not 
advisable to work the soil too fine until after the weeds have 
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been destroyed ; operations should be confined to stirring the 
clods with coarse-tined implements. The cleaning of heavy 
land extends over part or the whole of the summer according 
to circumstances; but where much cleaning on these lines is 
necessary, it is not often possible to sow the land with any 
crops in May. The soil may have to lie undisturbed for a time 
in order that it may become mellowed, settled and moist 
enough for the germination of small seeds. 

Side Hoeing. —By the end of May, mangolds and some of 
the earlier sowings of swedes will be showing in full row, 
with annual weeds rapidly becoming established in and be¬ 
tween the drills. From this date onwards imtil about the end 
of July farmers wage ceaseless war against weeds in their 
root crops. Many, however, are apparently imaware of several 
valuable implements and fittings which considerably facili¬ 
tate the close side-hoeing of the crop and increase the output 
per man. With an ordinary Dutch or push hoe a man can 
side-hoe perhaps one-third to one-half an acre per day; but 
with a double-shared hoe, mounted on a pair of wheels, he 
can efiioiently cover one to one and a half acres in the same 
time. This implement will work equally well on the flat or 
on low ridges. The steerage horse-hoe fitted with trailing 
blades of the so-called “ Goss and Savage ” pattern is another 
labour-saver suitable for flat or low ridge work. These blades 
allow of work close to the line of seedlings without casting 
soil over the plants or tearing up the soil too close to their 
roots. For three-row work the drills must, of course, be 
straight and evenly spaced, and a driver is required to guide 
the horse in hoeing. Recently steerage hoes, fitted with discs 
and trailing blades, have been introduced: these have for 
some years been popular in the beet growing districts of the 
Continent; their work is somewhat similar to that of a 
combined disc and skim coulter. 

For work on ridges mention should be made of a device, 
common in the North Midlands, of fitting pairs of trailing 
blades in plane of the coulter of a two-row turnip drill; on 
soils free from stones or large clods, and provided that the 
hoe follows the pairs of rows as sown by the drill, close hoeing 
may be done very expeditiously with this device. In the 
Border districts a two-row disc scarifier is used for the same 
purpose and is gaining in favour. Single-row horse hoes, of the 
parallel expansion type, may be fitted with Goss and Savage 
blades for work between low ridges or special shares for higher 

l2 
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diillB. Implements and fittings of this class call for more 
attention than farmers have given to them in the past. Many 
have no idea of reducing the amount of hand-hoeing except 
by grubbing the ridge away tmtil the line of plants is left 
striding on a narrow crest of soil, from which the sun and 
wind quickly extract the last traces of moisture. 

Utilisation of wilfc. —^If a sample of milk contains 3’6 per 
cent, of butter fat and is efficiently dealt with in the process of 
cream separation amd butler making, 2| gallons of it wiU yield 
1 lb. of butter and 2J gallons of separated milk. The price 
of butter varies, but at present it is about Is. lOd. per pound. 
Many experiments have shown the feeding value of separated 
milk to be about one-sixth that of meals, t.e., 1 gallon of it 
is worth l|d., and 2^ gallons are worth 3|d. Thus the gross 
return from 2\ gallons of milk made into butter is Is. lOd. 
-l-3^.=2s. l^d., or lOd. per gallon of milk utilised. 

Where the yield of butter is less than 1 lb. per 2| gallons 
of milk, tests should be made at various stages to ascertain 
whether butter fat is being lost, and if so where. In a case 
recently investigated, where more than 3 gallons of milk were 
required to produce 1 lb. of butter, suspicion rested on the 
cream separator. The separated milk, however, showed less 
than 0-2 per cent, of fat, which is not very high, but it was 
found that a very considerable part of the butter fat separated 
was not being recovered but lost in the butter-milk. The 
cause was the churning of a mixture of ripened and com¬ 
paratively sweet cream. 

Cream Selling. —^In some districts a seasonal demand for 
cream may afford an opportunity of realising a good price for 
milk by devoting it to cream production. Ordinary good 
table cream contains about 35 per cent, of fat, and requires 
for its production about ten times its volume of milk. Its 
value depends on the local demand, and generally the price 
falls between June and September; but at Is. 6d. per pint 
of cream, the return on the milk so converted is (12b.-(-1s. l^d.) 
- 7 - 10 = 18 . 3jd. per gallon. 

Cream is the name for a very variable commodity. The 
^ in. layer which forms on the surface of a 6 in. column of milk 
contains only about 20 per cent, of fat, but clotted cream 
contains upwards of 50 per cent, of fat. Thickening substances 
used to be added to give the appearance of richness, but 
under the Milk and Cream Begulations of 1912 such adul¬ 
teration is prohibited. 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR MAY 

Sib John Rttssehl, D.Sc., F.R.S., 

Bothamsted Experimental Station. 

MeaivaAag of Swedes. —Swedes can be grown with artificials 
alone or with farmyard manure alone, but throughout England 
south of the Huml^r, and indeed probably south of the Tjme, 
there is no advantage in using both. The farmer must decide 
which to use, and if he is short of farmyard manure, he wiU 
probably find it better to apply artificials, using the farmyard 
manure elsewhere. 

Of artificial fertilisers for swedes, the most important is 
Phosphate, especially where yields are likely to be low, 
Striking increases in crop have been obtained on some soils 
by the use of superphosphate and basic slag, for example, by 
Prof. Scott Robertson in the North of Ireland, and occasionally 
by others in England: Messrs. Mercer and Carr record an 
instance at Matley, Hyde, Cheshire, on a high-l 3 dng farm. 

Swedes Rye grass Oats in ear 
Per acre Per acre Per acre 
tons cwt. tons cwt. tons cwt. 

(1) No phosphate.1 4 1 8 4 6 

(2) Mineral phosphate .. .. 2 13 1 14 4 9 

(3) Superphosphate .. .. ..8 0 111 6*0 

* This plot ripened early and much grain was shed when weighed. 

On ordinary farms if the land is in good condition and has 
received dung, or if the season be favourable to good growth, 
phosphates may have but little effect on yield. This is well 
seen in contrasting the poor year 1920 with the good ones 
1922 and 1924. Our Rothamsted results in tons per acre 
were:— 

Poor years Good years 

1913 1920 1922 1924 

No artificials .. .. .. .. 3-2 3-3 26-2 17’3 

No phosphate, but only sulphate of potash 

and sulphate of ammonia .. .. 6-4 9-3 28-1 19-1 

Phosphate (slag, 1922, or superphosphate, 

1924, in addition) .. .. .. 8-6 16*3 29*0 20*6 

In 1920 the superphosphate (2J cwt. per acre) increased the 
crop by no less than 7 tons per acre, and converted the small 
crop of 9-3 tons into the very useful one of 16-3 tons, but in 
neither of the good years did even the complete manure add 
more than 4 tons per acre to the yield, and of this the phosphate 
contributed but little; the slag gave an extra ton per acre, 
and 3| cwt. superphosphate increased the yield only by 
30 cwt. per acre, not a very profitable proposition. On the 
other hand, the results of 1913 show that superphosphate 
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does not act equally well in all bad seasons; in 1920 the 
failure had been due to cold, sunless weather; in 1013 it 
was due to drought, and neither superphosphate nor any 
other fertiliser avails much against drought. If we could 
predict the season we should recommend dressings of super¬ 
phosphate for a cold, poor-growing season, and little or no 
manuring for a good season or a year of drought. As, however, 
we cannot predict the season, and as the livestock is at stake, 
it is wisest to prepare always for years like 1920 rather than 
hope for seasons like 1922. 

Of the various phosphates, superphosphate has given the 
best result at Rothamsted, the yields in tons per acre being :— 



No phosphate Superphosphate 

Basic slag 

Bone meal 

1908 . 

14-1 

16-9 

13 8 

16-7 

1913* . 

6-4 

8-6 

6-6 

7-4 

1920 . 

9-3 

16-3 

16*8 

8-6 


* Many of the young plants died through want of rain ; more seed 
was sown, but failed to grow. 

Superphosphate has also the advantage that it generally 
hastens development so that the young plant is ready sooner 
for hoeing ; in some seasons this is a great advantage. There 
are, however, instances where basic slag proved best, usually 
on land subject to finger-and-toe, a disease that is not 
troublesome at Rothamsted. Usually the high soluble slag 
has proved better than the low soluble, and it does not appear 
that the low soluble is improved by being ground more finely. 

Fear is sometimes expressed that superphosphate may make 
the soil acid. This possibility has been carefully studied at 
Rothamsted, both on the Rothamsted and Woburn soils, but 
no sign of increasing acidity has been discovered. The fear 
is a very persistent one, and it would be interesting to know 
how it has arisen ; and if a case were found we should welcome 
an opportunity of examining it. 

Nitrogenous Manures ,— Many experiments show that 
sulphate of ammonia applied with the seed increases the crop, 
1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia giving about an extra ton of 
swedes per acre, whether the season is good or bad :— 

1922 1923 

Good season Poor season 


Potash and phosphates only.. 

Dimg 

30-6 

No dung 
26-7 

Dung 

14-3 

No dung 
13-2 

2 owt. sulphate of ammoma in 
addition .. 

32-6 

29* 1 

16-7 

15-7 

Gain from 2 owt. sulphate of 
ammonia. 

2-0 

24 

2-4 

2-6 

Gain per cwt. sulphate of 
ammonia. 

10 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 
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Ab usual, the effect of nitrogen is remarkably steady, in 
sharp contrast \(ith the varying effects of phosphates. In 1924 
the dressing was varied to test the effect of using larger 
amounts, but it did not appear that there was any advantage 
in going beyond 1^ cwt. per acre. 

Sulphate of ammonia, cwt. per acre .. 0 f 11-2^ 

Yield of swedes in tons per acre .. 26*7 26*1 28*2 27*4 

Gain from sulphate of ammonia .. — 0*4 2*6 1*7 

Gain per cwt. sulphate of ammonia .. — 0*6 1*7 0*8 

It is not yet certain whether the nitrogen is better applied 
with the seed or later, but some of the experiments 
suggest that the later application is somewhat better. It 
would be interesting to study the effect of the time of 
application of nitrogenous manure on the incidence of mildew; 
early sowing seems to increase the liability to mildew in the 
south: happily Scotland does not suffer so badly, and it 
would be usefu. to know if nitrogenous manure appUed with 
the seed had the same effect; if so, the latter application 
would obviously be better.* 

Potassic Manures. —^Potassic fertilisers have no very marked 
effects in the south, but they are more useful in the north 
where the growing season is longer, and where, therefore, it is 
an advantage to keep the crop growing as long as possible. 

Nitrogenous Top Dressings for Sugar Beet.— An experiment 
carried out at the Midland Agricultural CoUegef brings out 
an important point connected with the nitrogenous manuring 
of sugar beet. It is a general rule that an increased dressing 
of nitrogenous manure increases the size of the crop, but it 
somewhat reduces the percentage of sugar in the roots 
Nitrate of Soda applied, cwt. 

per acre .. .. ..1 2 2^ 3 4 5 

Per cent, of sugar in crop .. 18*6 18-3 17*2 17*2 17*2 16*1 

Yield of sugar, cwt. per acre 33*8 34*8 33*6 33*3 33-4 30*0 

As a result the yield of sugar per acre does not increase as 
much as the size of the crop, and may indeed fall off. The 
experiment shows the necessity of ascertaining how far it is 
safe to go on using top dressings; something must be given, 
but not too much. 

Sodium Salts lor Mangnlda. —On several occasions it has 
been shown that sodium salts, whether in the form of agri¬ 
cultural salt of or nitrate of soda, are advantageous to mangolds, 
an d this is c onfirmed by some experiments on maugolds,f 

* Mr. Carr informs the writer that in Kincardmeshire top dressmga 
of nitrate of soda are found very useful, especially after a wet June 
or July. 

t Bull. No. 6, 1926. 
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in which nitrate of soda gave better results than other 
nitrogenous compounds, although all were given in equivalent 
quantities. 

Loss of Fhotsfphates from Grass Land.— The Bothamsted 
experiments have shown that no appreciable loss of phosphate 
occurs from arable land. Under the much wetter conditions 
of North Wales, distinct evidence of sinking of the phosphate 
in the soil of grassland has been observed by Mr. J. 0. Jones, 
of Bangor. This is an interesting point with important bearings 
on fertiliser practice. 


PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 

Koti.—U nless otherwise stated) prices are for not less than 2*ton lots f.o.r. In towns named, 
and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


Average price per ton during week 
ended .t.pril 21 


xjjj vivfju 

Bristol 

HuU 

L’pool 

London 

Cost per 
unit at 
London 


£ 

8. 

£ 

B. 

£ 

B. 

£ 

s. 

B. 

d. 

Nitrate of soda (N. 16J%) 

14 

2 

13 

10 

13 

7 

13 

10 

17 

6 

„ lime (N. 13%) 



12 

10 


. 

12 

n 

19 

0 

Sulphate of ammoniei — 










Neutral (N. 2M%) .. 

13 

1* 

13 

1* 

13 

1* 

13 

1* 

(N.)12 4 

Kainit (Pot. 20%) 

3 

12 

3 

0 

., 




. 


„ (Pot. 14%) 

3 

2 

2 

16 

2 

17 

2 

16 

4 

0 

Potash salts (Pot. 30%) .. 

4 

17 




. 

4 

10 

3 

0 

„ (Pot. 20%) .. 


. 

. 


3 

9 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Muriate of potash (Pot. 60-63J%) 

9 

10 

8 

2 

8 

13 

9 

7 

3 

6 

Sulphate „ (Pot. 48-64%) 

11 

10 

10 

6 

10 

16 

11 

6 

4 

6 

Basic slag (T.P. 34%) .. 




. 

3 

»§ 

3 

5§ 

1 

11 

„ (T.P.30%) .. 



2 

16§ 

3 

0§ 

2 

17§ 

1 

11 

„ (T.P.28%) .. 



2 

9§ 


. 


, 

. 


„ (T.P. 26%) .. 



2 

3§ 





. 


„ (T.P. 240 / 0 ) .. 



1 

16§ 

2 ’ 

‘3§ 


. 

. 


Ground rook phosphate (T.P.68%) 

2 

m 


. 



2 ’ 

1211 

0 

11 

Superphosphate (S.P. 36%) 

3 

6 


. 

3 

14 

3 

6 

1 

10 

„ (8.P.32%) .. 


. . 



3 

11 


. 

. 


„ (S.P. 30%) .. 

3 

0 

2 

i? 

3 

7 

2 

18 

1 

11 

Bone meal (N. 3}%. T.P. 46%).. 

8 

16 

8 

6 

8 

10 

7 

16 

., 


Steamed bone flour (N. f%, 











T.P. 60-66%) 

6 

2t 

6 

lot 

6 

16 

6 

10 

,, 


Fish guano (N. 6J%, T.P. 10%). . 




• 


• 

7 

17 

• • 



Abbreviations: N.Nitrogen; S.P.Soluble Phosphate; T.P.-Total Phosphate; 

Pot.-"Potash. 

* Delivered In 4-ton lots at purchaser'e nearest railway station, 
t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 
t Delivered In 4-ton lots in the home counties. 

I Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Hull prices include delivery 
to any station in Yorkshire, Liverpool to any station in Lancashire. London prices are f.o.r. 
at Northern London Stations. Cost to purchasers in other districts will be greater or less 
according to the distance of different purchasers from the works. 

3 1 fineness 80% throng standard screen of 10,000 holes to the square Inch. Price at London 
or 4-ton lots f.o.r. at Northern London Stations and at G.W.E. and 8.E. London Stations 
the cost to purcbasets is 56s. per ton. 
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MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 
E. T. Haikak, M.A., 

Animal Nvi/riiion Inatituie, Cambridge University. 

The Bole ol Accessory Food F&ctors in Stock Feeding.-' 

During the nineteenth century the science of nutrition taught 
that the essential constituents of a diet should consist of 
protein, carbohydrate, fat and mineral salts in adequate 
amounts, and feeding standards were established which laid 
stress on the necessity of providing an adequate supply of 
protein, and a sufiEicient amount of organic material or energy- 
producing substances to maintain normal growth and health. 
Such standards have been accepted in Germany and else¬ 
where, and with few exceptions have proved sound in their 
general appUcabdity to modem feeding practice. The data 
upon which these standards were based were obtained from 
experiments in which diets were used consisting chiefly of 
naturally occmring foodstufis. With the general progress in 
nutritional research experimental studies were carried out in 
which chemically pure protein, fat, carbohydrate, and mineral 
salts were fed. Such studies immediately resulted in the 
recognition that certain other accessory substances were 
necessary for a diet to be regarded as efficient, since in their 
absence malnutrition occurred. Moreover, these substances 
were present in small amounts, and exerted a nutritive 
function out of all proportion to the extent to which they 
were present. These accessory substances, which exist in 
naturally occurring foodstuffs m exceedingly small amounts, 
and which are of such an extreme nutritive importance, are 
known as “ vitamines.” 

Minftm.l Salts. —^Apart from these accessory food substances, 
“ vitamines ” more attention is being paid to the mineral 
salts of the diet, and the labours of the Bowett Besearch 
Institute have shown that the somewhat neglected group of 
substances comprised under the general term “ ash ” may, 
under certain conditions of nutrition, exert a nutritive in¬ 
fluence out of all proportion to their normal physiological 
value. Moreover, whereas errors of malnutrition due to 
“ vitamines” are normally associated with diets consisting 
largely of treated or reflned foodstuffs, those due to mineral 
deficiencies are often met with in naturally occurring food¬ 
stufis, and are therefore of more importance from the stock 
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feeding standpoint, where the diet is normally mainly com¬ 
prised of naturally occurring feeding stuffs. 

The occurrence of “ bent leg ” in sheep and the variation 
in the nutritive value of “ fatting ” and non-fatting 
pastures have been shown by the Rowett Research Institute 
to be associated with mineral deficiencies in the diet. 

Nutritional disturbances in farm stock due to the absence 
of “ vitamines ” are not of very frequent occurrence, but 
“ vitamines ” are, nevertheless, of such vital importance that 
they cannot be ignored by the farmer as possible factors in 
malnutrition. Previous references to “ vitamines ” have 
appeared in these notes, and it is unnecessary to recapitulate 
the whole story again. Sufficient new information has, 
however, been obtained to merit a brief account of the present 
position of our knowledge on “ vitamines.” 

Recognised “ Vitamines.” —^Five “ vitamines ” are now 
recognised; (1) Fat soluble A vitamine, which is present in 
animal and fish oils and green feeding stuffs. It is essential 
to growth, is heat stable, and appears to be necessary for the 
growth of all animals, although evidence shows that fowls 
require a very small amount of this vitamine for normal 
growth. (2) Water soluble B vitamine (antineuritic), the 
absence of which causes a form of neuritis with paralysis. 
It is present in cereal grains, and birds are particularly 
sensitive to its absence from a diet. (3) Water soluble C 
vitamine (antiscorbutic) is easily destroyed by heat, and its 
absence from a diet gives rise to scurvy. Man and the guinea 
pig are pecularily susceptible to the absence of this vitamine, 
whereas birds appear to be able to dispense with vitamine C 
altogether. (4) Fat soluble D vitamine (antirachitic) was 
formerly grouped with Fat soluble A. Its absence from a diet 
gives rise to rachitic symptoms. By suitable exposure to 
ultra-violet Ught, the onset of rickets in an animal fed on a 
diet deficient in fat soluble D vitamine may be delayed or 
even prevented. (6) Vitamine E has been described by 
Evans and Bishop, who showed that absence of this vitamine 
from a diet led to sterility. This vitamine is heat resistant, 
and is present in wheat germ oU. It is present in oats, maize, 
lettuce, lucerne, and in small amounts in animal tissues. 
In the male, absence of this vitamine from a diet gives rise to 
degeneration of the testes, and in the female temporary 
sterility occurs which lasts as long as the diet remains 
deficient in this vitamiae. 
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Dbsobiftiok 

Price per qr. 

8. d. lb. 

Price 

per 

ton 

£ s. 

kanu- 
rial 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Cost of 
food 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Starch 

equiv. 

per 

1001b. 

TncT 

per 
umt 
starch 
equiv. 
s. d. 

Price 
per lb. 
starch 
equiv. 
d. 

Pro- 

tein 

equiv. 

% 

Wheat, British. 

Barley, British feeding 

_ 

_ 

12 

0 

0 

15 

11 

6 

72 

3 

2 

1-70 

9*6 

— 

— 

7 

10 

0 

12 

6 

18 

71 

1 

11 

P03 

62 

„ Canadian No. 4 Western 

29 0 

400 

8 

2 

0 

12 

7 

10 

71 

2 

1 

M2 

6-2 

„ American 

27 9 


7 

15 

0 

12 

7 

3 

71 

2 

0 

1-07 

6-2 

„ Russian 

27 9 


7 

15 

0 

12 

7 

3 

71 

2 

0 

1-07 

6-2 

Oats, English, white .. 

— 


8 

17 

0 

13 

8 

4 

60 

2 

9 

1-47 

7-6 

„ „ black and grey 

— 

— 

8 

13 

0 

13 

8 

0 

60 

2 

8 

1-43 

7-6 

„ Scotch, white 

— 

— 

9 

10 

0 

13 

8 

17 

60 

2 

11 

1*56 

7-6 

„ Canadnan No. 2 Western 

29 0 

320 

10 

3 

0 

13 

9 

10 

60 

3 

2 

1-70 

T*6 


27 0 


9 

8 

0 

13 

8 

15 

60 

2 

11 

1-66 

7'6 


24 3 


8 

10 

0 

13 

7 

17 

60 

2 

7 

1-38 

7*6 

„ American. 

24 6 


8 

12 

0 

13 

7 

19 

60 

2 

8 

P43 

7*6 

„ Argentine 

22 6 


7 

17 

0 

13 

7 

4 

60 

2 

6 

1-29 

7-6 

Maize, Argentine 

31 6 

480 

7 

7 

0 

12 

6 

15 

81 

1 

8 

0-89 

6-8 

„ South African .. 

31 6 


7 

7 

0 

12 

6 

15 

81 

1 

8 

0-89 

6-8 

Beans, English wmter.. 

— 


10 

10 

1 

11 

8 

19 

66 

2 

9 

147 

20-0 

Peas, „ dun .. 

— 

— 

11 

O' 

1 

7 

9 

13 

69 

2 

10 

1-62 

18-0 

„ „ maple.. 

— 

— 

11 

13 

1 

7 

10 

6 

69 

3 

0 

1-61 

18*0 

Dari, Egyptian. 

Millers’ offals— 

— 

— 

11 

10 

0 

15 

10 

15 

74 

2 

11 

1-66 

7-2 














Bran, British. 

— 

— 

6 

6 

1 

6 

4 

19 

42 

2 

4 

1-26 

100 

„ broad. 

— 

— 

7 

10 

1 

6 

6 

4 

42 

2 

11 

1-66 

10-0 

Middlings, fine, imported 

— 

— 

7 

12 

1 

1 

6 

11 

69 

1 

11 

103 

12-0 

„ coarse, Bntish . 

— 

— 

6 

7 

1 

1 

5 

6 

58 

1 

10 

0*98 

11*0 

Pollards, imported .. 

-- 

— 

5 

17 

1 

6 

4 

11 

60 

1 

6 

0*80 

no 

Meal, barley. 

„ maize. 

— 

— 

9 

7 

0 

12 

8 

16 

71 

2 

6 

1-34 

6*2 

— 

— 

8 

10 

0 

12 

7 

18 

81 

1 

11 

1*03 

6*8 

„ „ South African 

-- 

— 

7 

2 

0 

12 

6 

10 

81 

1 

7 

0*86 

68 

„ „ germ 

— 

— 

7 

10 

0 

18 

6 

12 

85 

1 

7 

0-86 

10-0 

„ „ gluten feed 

— 

— 

9 

5 

1 

6 

7 

19 

76 

2 

1 

M2 

190 

„ locust bean 

— 

— 

9 

6 

0 

9 

8 

16 

71 

2 

6 

P34 

3-6 

„ bean . 

— 

— 

12 

5 

1 

11 

10 

14 

66 

3 

3 

1-74 

200 

„ fish . 

— 

— 

18 

0 

4 

1 

13 

19 

63 

5 

3 

2-81 

48-0 

Lmseed . 














„ cake, English, 12% oil 

— 

— 

12 

5 

1 

16 

10 

9 

74 

2 

10 

1-52 

26-0 

i» tr $t 10% » 

— 

— 

11 

17 

1 

16 

10 

1 

74 

2 

9 

1*47 

260 

»» n »» 0 % i» 

— 

— 

11 

12 

1 

16 

9 

16 

74 

2 

8 

1-43 

260 

Soya bean „ 6% „ 

— 

— 

11 

0 

2 

11 

8 

9 

69 

2 

5 

1-29 

360 

Cottonseed cake,English,5^%„ 

— 

— 

5 

15 

1 

13 

4 

2 

42 

1 

11 

1-03 

170 

»» . »» Egyptian,6i% „ 

— 

— 

5 

10 

1 

13 

3 

17 

42 

1 

10 

098 

17-0 

Decorticated cottonseed cake, 














7% oil 1 

— 

— 

9 

15 

2 

11 

7 

4 

71 

2 

0 

107 

350 

Decorticated cottonseed meal, 














7% oil 

— 

— 

10 

0 

2 

11 

7 

9 

74 

2 

0 

107 

350 

Ground nut cake, 7% oil 

— 

— 

8 

5 

1 

15 

6 

10 

67 

2 

3 

1-20 

270 

Decorticated ground nut cake, 














7% oil 

— 

— 

11 

16t 

2 

13 

9 

2 

73 

2 

6 

1-34 

41-0 

Palm kernel cake, 6% oil 

— 

— 

6 

10 

1 

2 

6 

8 

75 

1 

6 

0-76 

170 

»» » „ meal, 6% oil 

„ „ „ meal, 2% oil 

— 

— 

6 

15 

1 

2 

6 

13 

76 

1 

6 

0-80 

170 

— 

— 

6 

10 

1 

3 

4 

7 

71 

1 

3 

0-67 

170 

Feeding treacle . 

Brewers’ grains. Dried ale .. 

— 

— 

6 

12 

0 

9 

6 

3 

51 

2 

C 

1-29 

2-7 

— 

— 

6 

12 

1 

3 

5 

9 

49 

2 

3 

1-20 

13-0 

t% »f tt porter .. 

— 

— 

6 

2 

1 

3 

4 

19 

49 

2 

0 

107 

130 

„ „ Wet ale 

— 

— 

0 

19 

0 

9 

0 

10 

16 

0 

8 

0-36 

4>8 

tf »» »» porter .. 

— 

— 

0 

14 

0 

9 

0 

6 

16 

0 

4 

019 

4-8 

Malt culms . 

— 


6 

6* 

1 

13 

4 

12 

43 

2 

2 

M6 

](b0 


_ ^ •AtBrUtol. t At Hun. 

NoTB.—Tne pnoes quoted aboTe represent the average prices at which actual wholesale transactions have taken 
place in London, unleu otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prlou were current at the end of 
March and are, u a rule, considerably lower than the prlou at local country markets, the difference being due to 
carriage and dealers' commission. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prlou of the feeding stuffs on 
offer at their local market by the method of calculation uwd In thew notu. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake Is offered 
locally at £10 per ton, Its manurlal value is £12s. per ton. The food value per ton la therefore £8 18s. per ton. Dividing 
this llguze by 75, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake u ^ven in the table, the out per unit of starch equivalent 
Is 2s. 4d. Dividing this again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent In 1 unit, the cut per lb. of starch 
equivalent Is l’26d. A similar calculation will show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other fudlng stuffs 
on the same local market. From the ruults of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives him 
the but value at the prlou quoted on his own market. The manurlal value per ton llguru are calculated on the bails 
of the following unit prlou: N. 12s. 8d.; PfOi, 8s. 8d.; K|0, 8s. Od. 
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Ftom Values.— The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month’s 


calculations, are as follows :— 



Starch 

Protein 

Per ton 


equivalent equivalent 

£ B. 

Barley (imported) . 

71 

6*2 

7 17 

Maize . 

81 

6-8 

7 7 

Decorticated ground nut cake .. 

73 

41-0 

11 16 

H cotton cake 

71 

340 

9 15 

Add 10s. per ton, in each case. 

for carrioige. 

The cost per 


unit starch equivalent works out at 1*93 shillings, and per unit 


protein equivalent, 2*28 shillings. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The “ food values ” which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should be 
applied by Agricultural Organisers and other advisers in con¬ 
nection with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy cows, 
are given in the November, 1926, issue of the Ministry’s 
JOTJENAL.) 

Fabm Values. 


Crops 

Starch 

equivalent 

Protem 

equivalent 

Ifc’oocl value 
per ton, on 
farm 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ 8 . 

Wheat. 

72 

9*6 

8 1 

Oats .... 

60 

7-6 

6 13 

Barley . 

71 

6-2 

7 11 

Potatoes .. 

18 

0-6 

1 16 

Swedes 

7 

07 

0 15 

Mangolds .. 

7 

04 

0 14 

Beans 

66 

20 

8 14 

Good meadow hay 

31 

4-6 

3 10 

Good oat straw .. 

17 

0-9 

1 16 

Good clover hay .. 

32 

7-0 

3 18 

Vetch and oat silage 

13 

1-6 

1 9 

Barley straw 

19 

0*7 

1 18 

Wheat straw 

11 

01 

1 1 

Bean straw 

19 

1-7 

2 0 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

The Ministry has lately given much thought to the question 
of increasing the skill of farm labourers in farming operations 
such as ploughing, hedging and ditching, 
Skill in Manual thatching, draining, rick-binding and 
Work on the Farm sheep bearing. In many coimties, the 
educational scheme includes provision 
for some sort of instruction in one or more of these m a nual 
processes, and in this way a certain amount of good is done. 
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but it is too spasmodic to be readily effective in meeting the 
situation. The holding of ploughing and kindred matches is 
also a step in the right direction, but here also the competitions 
tend to bring into the limelight a very limited number of cham¬ 
pions, rather than to increase the skill of the average labourer. 

The subject is of very great importance, for, after all, the 
success of farming depends not only on the effciency of the 
management of the farm, but on the skill of the workers who 
are employed, and it is as important to pay attention to the 
latter side as to the former. The education authorities alone 
cannot hope to raise the standard of farming operations to 
any marked degree. Farmers themselves must co-operate 
actively if the skill of the labourers who work for them is to 
be improved. Apart from the question of paying higher 
wages for better work, two lines of co-operation may be 
indicated. The first, and probably the most effective 
wherever practicable, is for the farmers to assume personal 
responsibility for the instruction of their men. The second 
is for the farmers in the various county areas to combine to 
secure, in conjunction with the local education authority, a 
de fini te scheme of instruction. This combination is necessary, 
not only to stimulate interest among the men for whom the 
instruction is intended, but to produce a sufficient demand 
for the services of instructors who would be employed by local 
education authorities. Side by side with the instruction, 
competitions might be held aimually in sufficient classes to 
include all ages and degrees of efficiency. Substantial prizes 
for these competitions might be given, and in addition the 
attaining of a certain standard of efficiency by any labourer 
might be recognised by the issue of a certificate either by the 
local authority direct or possibly by the Ministry on the 
recommendation of the local authority. The instruction 
and the competitions should not be limited to agricultural 
labourers, but should also include farmers’ sons. 

****** 

The Ministry invites applications for research scholarships 
in agricultural and veterinary science. The number to be 
* awarded will not exceed seven, and will 

Agricoltural anfl depend upon the qualifications of the 
Veterinary candidates. The scholarships are tenable 
Research for three years from October 1, 1926, and 

Sdholarsbips are of the value of £200 per annum; extra 
allowances may be made for travelling 
and subsistence for periods spent abroad. Applications must 
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be received not later than June 30, 1926, on the presoribed 
form (900/T.6.), which, together with a copy of the oonditiona 
attaching to the scholarships, may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Mitustry of Agriculture and IHsheries, 10 Whitehall 
Place, London, S.W.l. 


The Ministry is prepared to receive, not later than May 16 
next, applications for grants in aid of scientific investigations 
bearing on agriculture, to be carried out 
Agricultural in England and Wales during the academic 
Reseandi year commencing October 1, 1926. The 
conditions on which these grants are 
offered are set out on the prescribed form of application 
(A, 53/T.G.), of which copies may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10 Whitehall 
Place, London, SW.l. 


The Ministry invites applications for agricultural scholar¬ 
ships for students who propose to take up posts as agricultural 
organisers, teachers or lecturers in agricul- 
Agricultural ture, etc. The number to be awarded will 
Scholaiships not exceed five and will depend upon the 
qualifications of the candidates. The 
scholarships are tenable for two years from October 1, 1926, 
the second year of which will normally be spent abroad. The 
value of the scholarships will vary according to the scholar’s 
means, but will not exceed £200 per annum whilst the scholar 
is in this country ; extra allowances may be made for travelling 
and subsistence for periods spent abroad. Applications must 
be received not later than June 30, 1926, on the prescribed 
form (A. 189/T.E.), which, together with a copy of the 
conditions attaching to the scholarships, may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l. 

♦ ♦ 4c * ♦ lie 

The Ministry has decided to continue the scheme inaugulrated 
two years ago, under which smallholders and cottagers 
who keep milch goats are enabled to 
Stud Goat Scheme, obtain the services of first-class stud goats 
19S6>27 for breeding purposes at a maxinniim fee 
of 5s. During the season just concluded, 
over 89 stud goats were registered under the scheme, and 1,116 
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services given, a satisfactory increase over the corresponding 
figures for previous seasons. 

The scheme is again being administered by the British Goat 
Society, and no stud goat can be accepted which has not been 
entered or is not considered eligible for entry in the Society’s 
Herd Book. Applicants, however, need not necessarily be 
members of the Society. Applications by owners of stud goats 
to have them registered under the scheme should he made, 
not later than June 1, direct to the Honorary Secretary at 
10 Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C.3, who will be pleased to furnish full 
particulars and application forms. 

* * ■« * * * 

Thb Ministry again desires to bring to the notice of fruit 
growers throughout the country the danger which may be 
caused to bees by the sprajdng of fruit 
Sprasing ol Fruit trees when in open blossom with washes 
Trees with Arsenate containing arsenate of lead. It is not 

of Lead : Danger desired to discourage the use of arsenate 
to Bees of lead sprays, as these are of the greatest 
value in controlling the winter and other 
moths, the larvee of which are responsible for an enormous 
amount of damage to fruit trees. Spra 3 dng with this insecticide, 
however, should be restricted, as far as possible, to two definite 
periods, viz., before the blossom buds open and immediately 
the petals have fallen. In the case of apples, an apphcation 
during the earlier period will give better results than at any 
subsequent time. Spraying during the actual blossoming 
period is particularly to be deprecated on account of the fact 
that heavy mortality may be caused to bees visiting blossoms 
on which the spray has faUen. It is realised that, as the different 
varieties of fruit trees do not come into blossom at the same 
time, it may be a matter of some difficulty to arrange that no 
open blossoms whatever are sprayed, but instances have been 
brought to the notice of the Ministry of the indiscriminate 
spraying of open blossom with lead arsenate, for which no 
reasonable excuse can be put forward. 

Bees are of great value to the fruit grower by the assistance 
they render in the fertilisation of fruit blossom; and in his own 
interests, therefore, as well as for the sake of the beekeeper, 
the fruit grower should spare no effort to avoid any uimecessary 
mortality among these beneficial insects. 

The Ministry will be glad to receive particulars of any cases 
where the death of bees in any considerable numbers appears 
to be due to spraying of this nature. 
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A OOBDIAL invitation is again extended to Fanners and Farm 
Workers’ Associations and Clubs, Chambers of Agriculture and 
Horticulture, Students’ Societies and other 
DemonstratioilS bodies interested in agriculture or market 
at Bothamsted gardening, to inspect the Hothamsted 
Ebcperimental Experimental Plots during the coming 
Station Summer. Mr. H. V. Gamer, M.A. (Camb.), 
wUl be available to demonstrate the Plots 
at any time, and all who come can be certain that under his 
guidance their visit will prove both useful and interesting. 

Among important items of interest are : experiments on the 
manuring of arable crops, especially oats, wheat, barley, 
mangolds, potatoes; manuring of meadow hay; effect of 
modem slags and mineral phosphates on grazing land and 
hay land ; inoculation of lucerne ; crop diseases and pests ; 
demonstrations of good types of tillages. At any convenient 
time between May and October 30, there is sufficient to occupy 
a full day, and there is provision for assuring that the time 
shall not be lost, even if the weather turns out too bad to allow 
of close investigation of the fields. 

The Director of the Station, Sir John Russell, will be happy to 
arrange full details with organisations of farmers, farm workers 
and others wishing to accept this invitation ; small groups of 
farmers are specially welcomed. If possible, arrangements 
should be made beforehand ; but it is recognised that farmers’ 
movements must often depend on the weather, and no farmer 
need stay away because he has been unable to write fixing a date. 

AH communications and requests to visit the Station should 
be addressed to the Secretary, Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, Harpenden. It would be a convenience if ample 
notice could be given as so to avoid the possibility of dates 
clashing. 

* * * * * * 

The Ministry has just published a Report on the Occurrence 
of Fungus, Bacterial and Allied Diseases of Crops in England 
and Wales for the years 1922 to 1924.* 
Report on This report is a continuation of the series 
Fongiis Diseases which commenced in 1917, and the wide 
of Crops, 19^4 basis of the survey warrants the assump¬ 
tion that no important disease of any crop 
has escaped notice. The number of diseases listed is somewhat 
greater than that in the previous report for 1921-22, but this 

* Misedlaiieoas Publicatioiu, No. 5S, obtainable from the Ministty, price 4a. 
net, post free. 
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increase is mainly due to the fact that a considerable number of 
additional host crops have been admitted to the list, particu¬ 
larly pasture plants and horticultural crops. The report takes 
ea.ch crop in turn and gives an account of the extent to which it 
suffered during the three years from each disease to which it 
is subject. Notes are added on measures of control, legislation, 
and recent research in connection with the diseases, including 
some of the more important investigations made abroad. An 
attempt has also been made to indicate the intensity of attack in 
the case of many diseases, and to compare one season with 
another in this respect. 

The report should prove of great value to students and writers 
on the subject, and to the agricultural and botanical depart¬ 
ments in colleges and research institutes. 


Susceptibility of Pigs: Importance of prompt reporting .— 
The history of recent outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
shows clearly that one of the greatest 
Foot-and-Mouih sources of danger is the pig. In the 
Disease outbreaks which have been confirmed since 
January 1, 1926, pigs were the animals 
first to be affected in seventeen cases, and seven of these com¬ 
menced entirely new centres of disease. The Ministry therefore 
appeals specially to pig owners to co-operate to the fullest 
extent in the measures now being taken to eradicate foot-and- 
mouth disease from this coimtry. 

The conditions under which pigs are kept frequently render 
them liable to contract infection, and it is probable that in 
many cases illness may be attributed to other causes even 
when actually due to foot-and-mouth disease. The serious 
outbreaks of 1922 and 1923-24 originated with pigs, and the 
subsequent disastrous development of those outbreaks affords 
the strongest argument for keeping the closest observation 
on all animals, especially pigs, in order that any symptom 
which bears the slightest resemblance to foot-and-mouth 
disease may immediately be reported to the police, as required 
by law, with a view to investigation. Wherever a number of 
a n i m als fall lame suddenly, there is a strong possibility that 
the cause may he foot-and-mouth disease, and in these cir¬ 
cumstances particularly, early notification is imperative. 
Stockowners are reminded that failure to report without 
delay renders the offender liable to heavy penalties imder the 
Diseases of Animals Acts. 

M 
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It is recognised that the existence of a suspected outbreak 
may involve the temporairy imposition of restrictions as a 
measure of precaution, but these are at once removed if the 
suspicion is proved to be unfotmded. The Ministry thinks 
that stockowners and others concerned will appreciate that 
it is preferable to suffer this temporary inconvenience rather 
than that, owing to neglect or delay in reporting promptly, 
the disease should become established and he spread to 
other farms, thus involving a serious prolongation of the 
restrictions, not only in the immediate vicinity, but in distant 
parts of the country to which infected animals may have been 
sent. 

Pig owners would also be well advised to see that neither 
scraps of imported meat, not the refuse of imported vegetables, 
are fed to their pigs or any other animals on the premises 
without first being boiled. 

A leafiet describing the symptoms of foot-and-mouth 
disease may be obtained gratis on application to the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, Whitehall Place, S.W. 1, and a 
leaflet of advice to stockowners is also available, copies of 
which may be obtained at most pohee stations. 


In view of the attention which is being given in this country 

to the certification and registration of the seed of certain field 

n 11 j crops, the following extract from an article 

uertmcation ana ,. , j • ^ 

p • * which appeared m the issue of the 

Kegl^^on 01 „ Journal of the American Society of 

Agronomy ” for August last is of interest 

as showing the methods which are being adopted in the United 

States and Canada. It appears that experience in these 

countries shows that the certification of seed crops can best be 

carried out by independent organisations or associations of 

farmers co-operating closely with the state college of 

agriculture:— 

Classification of Seed Stocks .—^The seeds sold by 
association members should be classified according to 
their breeding purity, germination, and conditions under 
which grown and harvested. The classes and grades of 
seeds are usually as follows : Elite seed. Registered and 
Certified seed. 

By the term Elite seed is meant a pure stock of seed 
originating directly from a single plant, the progeny of 
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which has been proved in plot or field tests under the 
supervision of the agronomy department of the state 
agricultural college, and has shown itself to be worthy of 
distribution; or, a stock of seed, not necessarily pure, 
but which has proved itself worthy of special recognition 
after proper plot or field trials have been conducted. 
The latter reference applies to that class of plants which 
are naturally cross-pollinated. 

By the term Registered seed is meant seed that is of an 
approved and known variety which is the progeny of elite 
seed or of the preceding generation of registered seed and 
which has been inspected in the field before harvest by an 
expert and reported favoxirably by him as regards the 
purity of variety, vigour and freedom from disease; which 
germinated up to the standard set by the association; 
which is sound, plump and of good colour ; which on bin or 
sack inspection is foxmd to be free from seeds of other 
cultivated plants and all noxious weed seeds; which is 
well cleaned and graded ; which weighs not less than the 
standard weight per bushel for the crop concerned; and 
which finally has been duly registered under a certificate 
number. 

Certified seed will include the great bulk of inspected 
seed produced by the association. The purpose is to make 
available large quantities of the improved seed of high 
yielding, adapted varieties at very reasonable prices. It 
is not eligible for inspection except on the farm which 
produced it. It is not necessary for the grower whose 
crop makes the certified grade, to renew his seed, as 
the crop grown therefrom on his own farm is eligible for 
reinspection. In the case of closely fertilised plants, 
certified seed may not have as high genetic purity as 
registered seed. This class of seed, in the case of self- 
fertilised plants, shall be at least 99 per cent, pure as to 
variety; shall be cleaned and well graded; shall be free 
from seeds classed as noxious, as defined in the state seed 
law; shall be sound and of reasonably good colour; and 
shall weigh not less than two pounds under the standard 
weight per bushel. 

Seed tags in all instances shall contain the information 
required by the state seed law concerning percentage 
purity, percentage germination and date of germination 
test and any other neoessary information. 

m2 
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Seed Inspection, Gleaning and Selling ,—Seed is eligible 
for sale under the name of the association only after 
having passed such field inspection, sample inspection and 
bin inspection as authorised by the association. Field 
inspection of any crop shall be made when the plants are 
standing in the field and either approaching maturity or 
mature. The sample inspection shall be made of a sample 
of a size designated under the rules of each crop and 
submitted to the secretary as a fair sample of all the seed 
which the grower expects to sell. Inspection of seed in the 
bin or seed house may be made, especially of the seed 
stocks of the new members of the association, and this 
practice will be continued until the grower fully under¬ 
stands the proper selection and handling of seed. 

Shipping tags and report postcards shall be furnished 
members having seed for sale. One of these postcards 
must be filled out and returned to the secretary 
immediately on the sale of each order. There shall be a 
different coloured tag for each class of seed sold. It is 
suggested that a white tag be used for elite seed, red for 
registered seed, and yellow for certified seed. 

Any variety or strain of recognised standing of cotton, 
com, oats, wheat, rice, rye, barley, cowpeas, soybeans, 
velvet beans, peanuts, or other field crops, which has been 
tested under the supervision of the agronomy department 
of the state agricultural college and found to possess merit, 
shall be considered eligible for inspection. 

Seed Cleaning Equipment ,—Each association member or 
local seed association selling seed shall purchase satis¬ 
factory seed cleaning equipment. Information concern¬ 
ing seed cleaners and graders may be obtained from the 
office of the association secretary. 

Selling ,—^All classes of seed stocks shall be sold in 
sealed bags or containers, and shall have the tag as 
prescribed by the association attached. 


There appears to be some confusion among poultry keepers 
as to what is the best form of lime to use for disinfecting 
y for poultry runs. This is probably because 

P ultry Buns ^ different forms and under 

various descriptions, e,g,, lime, lime¬ 
stone, burnt lime, quick lime, ground lime, ground quick 
lime. The kind of lime which is recommended by the 
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IlCnistry’s Veterinary Laboratory for the disinfection of 
poultry runs is ground, quick lime, in a dressing of from two 
to th^ tons to the acre. Purchasers should make sure 
that it is ground quick or burnt lime; that it has been 
recently burnt and ground; and should apply it to the land 
as soon as possible after delivery, in order to obtain the maxi¬ 
mum disinfecting effect from it. It is obviously impracticable, 
on grounds of expense, to use such a heavy dressing on the 
whole area devoted to poultry, but the expense is fully justi¬ 
fied for the purpose of disinfecting the comparatively small 
area of the chicken rearing ground, on which chicks are liable 
to contract such diseases as coccidiosis. Furthermore, it is 
recommended that the same ground be used year after year 
for the rearing of chicks, provided it is disinfected every year 
by a dressing of ground quick lime at the rate mentioned 
above. No injurious effects to the land, or to the chickens, 
need be anticipated from such a dressing, though it is desirable 
that the hme should be applied not less than a week before 
the chicks come on to the land. In order that the ground 
may be ready by the beginning of the breeding season, the 
lime should be applied some time between September and 
December, preferably during a spell of dry weather. 

Further information on the subject of lime is given in an 
article entitled “ What is Ground Lime,” which appeared in 

the February, 1923, issue of this Joubnal. 

* * * xc * m 


In the course of an inspection of certain statutory small¬ 
holdings in the north of England, the District Commissioner 


Success ol 
Untrained 
Smallholders 


of the Ministry has noted an unusual and 
suggestive instance of the success of un¬ 
trained men in the rather difficult and 
speculative industry of market-gardening. 


The men in question are two brothers-in-law who lost their 


employment after the War, and rather than “ go on the dole ” 


decided to make a living from the land. These men rented 7| 


acres of bare arable land at a rental of £3 per annum from 
the local smallholding society, and on it erected two bungalows 
—each containing two bedrooms, a sitting-room, and small 
kitchen—and two glasshouses which they bought in sections, 
one measuring 100 ft. by 40 ft., and the other 100 ft. by 20 ft. 
Later, they put up a smaller glasshouse and a potting shed. 
With this equipment and with the aid of knowledge got from 
text-books—neither of the men had had any previous trainmg 
in agriculture or horticulture—they have bron successful in 
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growing tomatoes and cucumbers in the summer, and chry¬ 
santhemums for blooms in the winter, so much so that they 
are now ready to buy land to secure and increase their business. 


A CASE of considerable interest to farmers and poultry- 
keepers was recently heard at the Tower Bridge Police 
liiAi ivui • ti Court. The Ministry instituted proceed- 


. - ^ ^ ings against a firm of millers for falsely 

BotIct applying f-he description “ Barley Meal ” 

™ to an article which was not barley 

meal, but a mixture of barley meal and barley husk, the 
latter in considerable proportion. The sellers were con¬ 
victed, and a fine of £10 and 30 guineas costs was imposed. 

It has been suggested from time to time, that the term 
“ Barley Meal ” may properly be used to describe any article 
which is the product of nothing but barley. Apparently those 
who advance this view consider that ground barley husk by 
itself might be described as “ Barley Meal.” The decision in 
this case goes to show the incorrectness of this view, and to 
establish the opinion of the Ministry that “ Barley Meal ” is 
commercially pure barley ground. 


Barl^ Meal 


Pboobbdikos were recently instituted in the Sheriff Court, 
Glasgow, at the instance of the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, against a Scottish firm who 
Seed Potatoes supplied, through an English merchant, 
seed potatoes described as of “ Great 
Scot ” variety, the crops from which were found to contain 
some 20 per cent, of rogues. The defendants pleaded guilty 
and were fined £3. 

The Regulations made under the Seeds Act require, in 
effect, that seed potatoes described as of any specific variety 
shall be true to that variety as regards at least 97 per cent. 
In addition to the statement as to the variety of the seed, 
the seller is required to furnish the buyer with written par¬ 
ticulars as to the class and the size and dressing of the potatoes. 


Infobmatiob issued by the Natural Resources IntcUigenoe 
Service at Ottawa last year shows that the expansion of the 
- . In “iigM beet industry in the counties of Kent, 

Lambton, and Essex, is one of the most 
successful developments in the Province of 
Ontario. Prior to 1902 some farmers in that part of the Province 
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were growing sugar beets for refineries operating in the State of 
Miftbig au , U.S.A., and realising the possibilities of the soil in 
this area, certain Canadians were successful in obtaining a con¬ 
siderable investment of American money for the establishment, 
in that year, of a beet sugar refinery at Wallaceburg, having a 
capacity of 1,250 tons per day. Since 1916, the Dominion Sugar 
Company has also been operating a refinery in Chatham with 
a capacity of 1,600 tons per day. The importance of the sugar 
beet industry may be judged from the fact that the acreage 
grown by farmers associated with the enterprise has increased 
from 6,927 acres in 1909 to over 31,000 acres in 1924, a gross 
revenue of approximately 2,600,000 dollars being realised in the 
latter year. The average tonnage per acre has also steadily 
increased and reached about 9*5 tons in 1924 ; while the average 
test of sugar in the beet, which in the early days of the industry 
ranged from 12 to 16 per cent., has also risen, 13 to 18 per cent, 
now being generally obtained, and some individual tests have 
shown a sugar content as high as 24*6 per cent. To the close 
co-operation of the Sugar Company with the beet growers, this 
improvement may be largely attributed, the agricultural 
experts of the Company paying periodical visits to the beet 
fields, taking samples of beet, testing for sugar content, acting 
in an advisory capacity during the weeding, t hinnin g, growing 
and harvesting seasons, and arranging the timely distribution 
of the necessary labour. In this last respect, it has long been 
recognised that natives of Holland and Belgium are experts in 
sugar beet cultivation, and the Federal Department of Immigra¬ 
tion gives every assistance and facility to the Company’s 
representatives when they select skilled beet workers annually 
in those countries. These immigrants enter Canada as agricul¬ 
tural workers, but many of them eventually acquire holdings 
and become prosperous farmers. The plant at Wallaceburg, 
Ontario, is in operation practically throughout the year. Refin¬ 
ing from local-grown beets commences on October 1, and con¬ 
tinues for about 120 days, giving emplojunent to about 700 
workers ; and, excluding the time required to clean and change 
the machinery, the refining of imported cane sugar is carried on 
during the balance of the year, providing employment for about 
460 men. Developments are also taking place in Alberta, where 
the irrigated areas of the south are considered to be admirably 
adapted for growing sugar beets, and tests of the product of 
farms in this area have shown an unusually high sugar content. 
An American Syndicate which has made a success of sugar 
operations in Utah, Montana and elsewhere, is erecting a factory 
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at Raymond, and it is understood that this is only one of a 
number of beet sugar plants that it is proposed to establish. In 
Manitoba, also, a number of farmers have planted small areas 
this year to test the suitability of the soil conditions for sugar 
beet growing. 


A Bill, known as the Co-operative Marketing Bill, was 
recently introduced by Representative Haugen into the 
IT "toil St taa House of Representatives, Washington. 

^ This Bill, which has the support of the 

National Council of Farmers’ Co-operative 
Marketing Associations, proposes that the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall establish a division of co-opera¬ 
tive marketing in the Bureau of Agriculture Economics of the 
department, which division, through research, educational and 
service work, would render assistance to co-operative associa¬ 
tions. The Department of Agriculture has done from its 
inception a great deal of work with respect to the improvement 
of methods of production; in fact, its early activities were 
confined largely to matters affecting the production of 
agricultural products. In recent years it has done considerable 
work with respect to marketing. It is the purpose of the Bill 
to enlarge the activities of the department so that they may 
keep pace with the growth and development of the co-operative 
movement. It is intended that this Bill, if enacted, wiU enable 
the department to do for the marketing of agricultural products, 
through co-operative associations, work of a character analo¬ 
gous to that which it has always done in regard to production. 
The Bill does not provide for Government control or supervision, 
nor for the subsidising of the co-operatives. This Bill proposes 
to enable the Department of Agriculture greatly to increase 
the service which it renders co-operatives. It is contemplated 
that this would be done principally through research work 
covering the various business problems with which co-operatives 
are confronted and in regard to other phases of co-operative 
activity. The educational work contemplated would be 
analogous to the work which the department has done and is 
doing in regard to the production of agricultural products. 
In connection with the foregoing the emplojunent of commodity 
specialists is provided for who would be familiar with the 
needs of co-operative organisations on the one hand and with 
the research and service work of the department on the other, 
and they would disseminate current crop and market informa- 
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tion, data regarding price trends, conditions of supply and 
demand, and other information pertaining to marketing. 

The Bill also provides for the acquisition and dissemination, 
by associations of farmers, of crop and market information. 
It is highly important that associations should be allowed to 
keep their members fully informed in regard to all of the 
factors affecting the demand for their products. It is generally 
known that farmers, due to the large number of them and to 
their widely scattered geographical situation, proceed in many 
respects unintelligently in regard to the production and 
marketing of their products. The provision in question would 
tend to alleviate this condition. 


Farm Workers* Minimum Wages. —meeting of the Agricultiiral 
Wages Board was held on April 12, at 7 Whitehall Place, S.W. 1, the 
Chairman, Lord Kenyon, presiding. 

The Board considered notifications from Agricultural Wages 
Committees of resolutions fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages, 
and proceeded to make the following orders carrying out the 
Committees* decisions. 

Cumberland and Westmorland ,—^An Order fixing minimum and 
overtime rates of wages for male workers and minimum rates for 
female workers to operate as from May 23 (when the existing 
rates are due to expire) and to continue imtil June 4, 1927. The 
Order continues the present rates imchanged, with the exception 
that the weekly minimum rate of 38s. per week of customary 
hours in the case of male workers aged twenty-one years and 
over will in future apply to workers hired by the month or longer 
period (instead of only to workers on yearly or half-yearly engage¬ 
ments). The other rates remain imchanged, the rate for other 
regular male workers of twenty-one and over being 31s. per week 
of forty-eight hours in winter (November 1 to end of February) 
and 32s. 6d. per week of fifty-four hours in summer (remainder 
of the year). In the case of male workers in casual employment 
the rate for workers aged eighteen years and over is 8d. per hour. 
The overtime rate for all classes of male workers aged eighteen 
years and over is 8id. per hour. In the case of female workers 
aged eighteen years and over the minimum rate is S^d. per hour 
for all time worked. 

Dorset ,—An Order fibdng special rates of wages for male workers for 
overtime emplojmient during the hay and com harvests, the 
rate in the case of workers aged twenty-one years and over being 
lOd. per hour. 

Durham ,—^An Order to operate for a period of twelve months from 
May 14 (when the existing rates are due to expire), continuing the 
existing minimum rates for male workers unchanged, but revising 
the minimum rates for female workers and the overtime rates for 
male workers. In the case of workers aged twenty-one years and 
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over the rates for horsemen are 32s. per week of fifty hours and 
any additional time spent in attention to horses, with an extra 
payment of 7s. for workers who are householders, and 39. 6d. for 
workers who are not householders and are not boarded and 
lodged. In the case of stockmen and shepherds the rates are for 
householders, 43s. per week; for workers who are not house¬ 
holders and who are not boarded and lodged by the employer, 
37s. lOJd. per week ; and for workers boarded and lodged by 
the emi)loyer, 36s. per week, the rate in each case to cover the 
hours customarily spent in attention to stock. The rate for other 
male workers aged twenty-one years and over is 32s. per week 
of fifty hours. The overtime rates for male workers aged twenty-one 
years and over are lOd. per hour on Saturday afternoons and 
on Sunday, and 9d. per hour for other overtime employment. 
The new rate fixed in the case of female workers aged eighteen 
yeais and over is 2s. 6d. per day of eight hour’s (as against 2 b. 
per day as at present), with overtime at 4d. per hour. 

HerefordsJnre.^An Order fixing minimum and overtime rates of 
wages for male workers and minimum rates for female workers, 
to come into operation on May 1 (when the existing rates are 
due to expire). In the case of bailiffs, waggoners, stockmen, and 
shepherds aged twenty-one years and over, the rate remains 
unchanged at 3Gs. per week not exceeding sixty hours. In the 
case of other classes of male workers the rates m future will be 
payable for a week in winter (November to Febi’uary) of forty- 
eight hours, and in summer of fifty-two hours, as against fifty-four 
hours hitherto, the rates in the case of workers aged twenty-on© 
years and over being 3Is. per week. Tlie overtime rate for adult 
male workers is 9d. jier hour. In the case of female workers of 
eighteen years and over the imniinum rate is 4Jd. per hour for 
all time worked. 

Mertoneth and Montgomery .—^An Order tt) operate for a period of 
twelve months from May 2, continuing the existmg minimum and 
overtime latos for male workers and minimum rates for female 
workers unchanged. In the case of male workers aged twenty-one 
years and over employed wholly or mainly as stockmen, teamsters, 
carters, or shepherds, the rat© is 34s. 6d. for a week of sixty hours. 
In the case of other male workers aged twenty-one years and 
over, the rate is Sis. 6d. for a week of fifty-four hours, the overtime 
rate in each case bemg 9d. per hour. In the case of female workers 
aged eighteen years and over the mimmum rate is 5d. per hour 
for all time worked. 

Copies of the Orders m full can bo obtained on application to the 
Secretary of tlie Agricultural Wages Board. 


Enforcement of Minimum Rates of Wages.— Dumig the month 
ending April 16, legal proceedings were instituted against eight 
employers for failure to pay the minimum and ovei-tim© rates of wages, 
ffx^ by the Orders of the Agricultural Wages Board for workers 
employed in agriculture. 
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The particulars of the cases are as follows :— 


County 

Court 

Fines 

Costs 

Arrears of 
wages 
ordered to 
be paid 

No. of 
workers 
con¬ 
cerned 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. d. 


Cambs 

Chatteris 

21 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

95 

12 10 

7 

Kent 

Ashford 

20 

0 

0 


— 


22 

19 3 

2 

Mont 

Montgomery . 

2 

0 

0 


— 


21 

17 3 

1 

Somerset . 

Wmeanton . 

5 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

24 

6 0 

3 

Lancs 

Oarstang 


— 


1 

11 

0 

9 

10 8 

2 

Cambs 

Woodbndge . . 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

23 

1 7 

8 

Lancs 

Bamber Bridge 


— 


3 

3 

0 

19 

7 6 

3 

Hants 

Lyndhurst 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

34 

16 5 

1 


In the case heard at Ashford on March 23 tho employer, in addition 
to being summoned for paying two workers at less than the minimum 
rates, was also summoned for molesting the Ministry’s inspector in the 
exercise of his duties, for which offence the Bench fined the defendant 
£10 with the option of twenty-eight days* imprisonment if tho fine was 
not paid before tho defendant left the court. 

The Ministry takes a serious view of cases of this kind, and it may 
be as well to call attention to the fact that the maximum penalty 
prescribed by the Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act for such an 
offence is £20, or imprisonment for a term not exceeding three months, 
or to both fine and imprisonment, and this penalty is also applicable 
to any case in which a person refuses to give any information which 
an inspector may require under tho Act, or refuses to produce any 
(locument, or gives false information, or produces a document known 
to bo false. Such a case was dealt with at Woodbndgo on April 8, 
when tho defendant, in addition to being fined £4 for paying his 
workers loss than the minimum rate, was fined £5 for refusing to give 
information lawfully required of him by the inspector concerned. 

« % >|e ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. —Smco the issue of the April .Totjrnal, the 
following outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease have been confirmed : 
Yorkshire, E.R. 16 ; Yorkshire, W.R. 2, and Surrey 1. 

New centres of disease were discovered during the month at New 
Malden (Surrey); Preston, near Hull (Yorks,E.R.),and Roy8ton,near 
Barnsley (Yorks, W.R.) 

Up to and mcludmg April 20, tho number of outbreaks since January 
1, 1926, IS 68, involving 14 counties. 

« :|e He He * « 

NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Agricultural Progress. Vol. Ill, 1926. (London : * Ernest Bonn, 
Ltd., 6s. net.) 

Among the items of a general character in this publication there 
is a very readable first paper by Sir Thomas Middleton upon “ The 
Early Days of the Agricultural Education Association,” with which 
his thirty years’ connection entitles him to assume the role of historian. 
These recollections cover, prmcipally, the first ten years of the 
Association’s existence under the Chairmanship of Brooke-Hunt, 
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during which “ the Association's progress followed the famihar develop¬ 
ment of the autumn-sown cereal—a promising ‘ braird/ a restmg 
and rootmg period, checks to growth, strong tillering and a rapid 
filling up and covenng of the whole field, the field of agricultural 
education. Towards this growth,” comments Sir Thomas, “went 
much effort by way of tillage, but there was very little fertihsmg cash 
available for purposes of top-^essmg»” The Association has long smce 
passed this stage to that of an estabhshed and flourishing institution, 
as this publication testifies, but the story of its early struggles, which 
Sir Thomas relates with pomt and humour, will appeal to many out¬ 
side the Association’s own members. One of the earhest of these 
members was Professor Somerville, a portrait of whom, with an 
appreciative biographical note, is given to mark the occasion of his 
retirement from the Sibthorpian Chair of Rural Economy at Oxford. 

In the section on “Now Developments in Agricultural Education,” 
Dr. Stenhouse WiUiams gives an outhne of the work of the National 
Institute for Research in Dairying; Professor J. B Buxton has a 
note on the Institute of Animal Pathology, Cambridge , and the 
National Poultry Institute Scheme is described by Dr C. Crowther. 
Descriptions are also given of new umversity bmldmgs at the School 
of Agriculture, Cambridge ; and of the Departments of Agriculture 
at the Umversity of Leeds and at Umversity College of North Wales, 
Bangor. Other items in this section relate to the new dairy bmldmgs 
at the Reaseheath and Moulton Farm Institute and the Hostel at 
Sparsholt Farm Institute. Among the notes on Agricultural Scholar- 
slups 18 one by Professor Neville on the United Dames Scholarship Fimd. 

Of contnbuted articles there is one on “ Experimental Error,” in 
which it IS contended that varying factors, such as the natural differ¬ 
ences of soils, holdmgs and crops, call for a wide extension of experi¬ 
mental mvestigation, which must, however, bo limited by the practical 
considerations of the time and money involved therein Dr A. G. 
Ruston deals with “ Success m Agricultuie and the Methods of its 
Measurement,” in which he finds “ httlo justification for regardmg 
the valae of food production, as measured in caloiies, as an mdex of 
the success or efficiency of the farm ” In his opmion, “ neither a high 
gross output nor a high boCial output ”—^the latter connoting the 
meeting of the landlord’s rent, the workmen’s wages and the farmer’s 
profit—are guarantees of financial success, ” though both may be of 
value m judgmg of the success or failme of farm management if we 
express them, not only on the acreage basis, but also per umt (a) of 
labour employed, (b) of capital mvebted, (c) of total expenditure, and 
(d) of expenditure on the employment of labour ” 

The firat of a series of articles on “ Modem Science and Agriculture ” 
18 devoted to “ Colloids and their Importance in the Soil,” by Mr. H. 
J. Pago, of the Rothamsted Experimental Station The two chief 
colloids m soils are (1) clay, a product of the weatheimg of sihcate 
rocks, imd (2) humic matter, often loosely termed humus, which is 
organic material derived from the decomposition of plant residues. 
An explanation of soil colloids, their absorptive power for certam 
fertilisers, and the reactions involved are given in considerable detail. 

There are a number of digests from “ Conference Papers ” in which 
dairying matters have a considerable share. This volume fully main¬ 
tains the scholarship and authority of the previous issues of this 
mteresting and usefiil Annual. 

Agricultural Marketing. J. T. Homer. (London • Chapman & Hall, 
vm+249, 6x9, 46 figures Price 12s 6d net) 

The object of this book, the strong American flavour of which is 
particularly noticeable m the emphasis placed upon the virtues of 
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branded products and proprietary articles, is to connect the theory of 
marketing agncultural products with pure economics, and it is 
especially achieved in the chapter on “ Demand.” The discussion 
on grading and packing, m Chapter III, seems to be adequately treated, 
considering the scope of the book. In Chapter VII the question of 
” Selling ” is considered m the theoretical hght of elementary principles 
of salesmanship, and seems to suggest a Correspondence Course in that 
art. The defence of what has often been termed ” aggressive sellmg 
methods ” is argued with conviction on page 112, where it is pointed out 
that the aggressiveness of salesmen has been responsible for greater 
economic welfare and increased productivity. The paragraph on Co¬ 
operation in the Chapter ” Correlation of Supply and Demand ” shows 
that the author, as an economist, has much sympathy with the move¬ 
ment. He says (page 188) that ” Co-operation can never control price ; 
it can, however, make the flow of produce to market more orderly . . .” 
But does not the more orderly flow of produce indirectly control price ? 
The more regular supply surely tends to stabilise the price level, although 
the other factor, demand, may remain unaltered. The flnal Chapter is 
devoted to a discussion of marketing imperfections, and suggestions 
are given for remedial measures. A useful bibliography, three appendices 
and an index complete tlie work. The first appendix consists of thirty 
questions evidently designed for the student of first principles of 
marketing economics ; the second contains four tables of freight rates 
for selected agricultural commodities; and the third deals diagrammatic- 
ally with sources of supplies of corn, oats, wheat and livestock for various 
cities. It is to be regretted that the diagrams in Appendix C were not 
enlarged for com, oats and wheat, and that the proportions of supplies 
from various origins and travelhng various distances were not given. 
As a whole, the book is very readable ; it is amply illustrated and should 
be a useful guide to the student wishing to link up the problems of 
agricultural marketing with economic theory. 

Practical Fruit Growing. J. W. Morton. (London ; Ernest Benn, Ltd. 

Price 10s. 6d. not.) 

Messrs. Ernest Bonn, Ltd., have published this book in good form 
—handy size, good covers and stout, thick paper, whilst the type is 
bold and plain and can be read without discomfort. The illustrations 
are well done. The writer—a practical fruitgrower—states his beliei 
that the cultivation of fruit chffers from the cultivation of annual 
crops, because once the land is occupied with fruit, it will remain so 
occupied for a number of years, for which reason it is necessary to 
ensure that the soil has m it the material to supply the needs of the 
frmt trees, and that the land is drained, cleaned, and well cultivated 
before plantmg. The methods which, m the experience of the writer, 
have been practised successfully, are given in a series of chapters. 
Where the same results have been achieved by following different 
methods, all are given. The science of frmt growing or the theory of 
fruit production finds no place in this book. Smtable soils for a 
fruit plantation are dealt with, together with types which have proved 
satisfactory, and the lay-out, preparation, and the planting^ together 
of mixed types of fruit. Tlie writer recognises the" impoikance of 
selecting the right stock on which to work the trees, and explains the 
particular merits of a large number which are mention^. This 
chapter could have been much improved by drawing more freely on 
the results of the research work published by the R^earch Stations 
of Long Ashton and East Malhng. There is an excellent chapter on 
spraying, but the writer has omitted to revise the sentence ” Winter 
washes do not kill the eggs of pests.” The washes mentioned in the 
book do not| but what of certain coal tar distillate washes T Surely 
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entomologists have proclaimed that certain of these do kill eggs. 
Wrong statements such as these, and omissions of important subjects, 
detract from the value of an otherwise interestmg and useful book. 

H. V. T. 

Enemies of Timber : Dry Rot and the Death-Watch Beetle. Ernest 
G. Blake, M.R.S.I. (London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. Price 
12s. 6d. net.) 

This is a book of just under 200 pages in largish print, with twenty 
illustrations, six of which arc from half-tone blocks. There are eight 
chapters, the first four of them dealmg with dry rot of timber, and 
the remainder with the furniture beetle and the death-watch beetle. 

In the first chapter the nature of timber and its liabihty to decay 
is discussed. A sketch of the development of the wood of a tree is 
attempted, but the author is evidently no botanist, and the story told 
is hardly satisfying. Chapter II deals with dry rot due to Merulius 
lacrymana (not Uichrymans, as the author consistently spells it), and 
occasionally to Polyporua vaporarma and Ccmiophora cerehella. Here 
again a more attractive accoimt would have boon possible at the 
hands of one versed in mycology. 

As would be expected from his qualifications, the author is more 
happy when he comes to deal, as ho does in Chapters HI and IV, 
with the prevention of dry rot in new and its eradication from old 
buildings. Prevention, in essence, consists m providing for adequate 
ventilation, and for the absence of dampness, so that the stagnant, 
humid atmosi)here necessary for the development of the fungus 
cannot exist. Success in eradication depends on the thoroughness 
with which the removal and destruction of every trace of the rotted 
wood and of the fungus itself is carried out, and on the subsequent 
careful disinfection of the affected area. Solutions of coirosivo sublimate 
and carbolic acid are recommended for the latter purpose. Full details 
are given of the iioints which must bo attended to by the builder 
when reinstating wood work after an attack, in order to prevent 
recurrence. 

Chapters V to VIIT deal with the furniture and death-watch bet'tles. 
Descriptions of the biology of these insects, based chiefly upon the 
work of Dr. Gahan and the late Prof. Lefroy, arc given. Perhaps the 
most interesting chapters are those containing an account of the 
work of dealing with the death-watch beetle in Westminster Hall, 
and the formulae of the various insecticides used for the purpose. 
This information, which is not readily available in a summarised 
form, should prove very useful to all those who have to deal with 
buildings containing valuable old timber. 

The book concludes with a good index. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

A STRICT surveillance has been kept on the diseases and 
pests of the potato, and growers have gone far to improve 
its quality by a high standard of selection 

The Marketing and cultivation, but these achievements 
of Potatoes have not been paralleled by a high 
standard of marketing organisation. This 
fact emerges from a study of the Ministry’s Report* on the 
Marketing of Potatoes in England and Wales which has just 
been pubhshed. 

^ The Report analyses the movement of potatoes from grower 
to consumer and gives a description of the services which 
are utilised at each stage of the process. The functions of 
various types of distributors, the part played by the different 
kinds of markets, and the incidence and extent of marketing 
costs are discussed in detail. Consideration is also given to 
the different aspects of commercial grading ahd standardisa¬ 
tion, the problems of packing, transportation, and storage. 
Growers of “ seed ” potatoes will find much useful information 
in the Report to assist them in a trade which is becoming 
increasingly specialised. 

Most of the suggestions seem to require consideration by 
a body of growers and merchants acting in the interests of 
the potato trade as a whole. One of the most important is 
that of the casual surplus. A widely fluctuating crop yield is 
characteristic of potato production ; with demand relatively 
inelastic, it follows that, from time to time, a-more or less 
unmarketable surplus results. These years of plenty usually 
spell disaster to many growers who may find access to a 
drugged and sluggish market a difficult matter and prices 

♦ The Marketing of Potatoes in England and Wales (Economio Series, 
No. 9). Obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, 
Kingsway, W-C. 2. Price, Is. 6d. net. 
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out of all relation to costs of production. To aid in stabilising 
the industry in these years of crisis, suggestions are made in 
the Report which merit the serious consideration of all con¬ 
cerned. The proposal that a Potato Stabilisation Fund should 
be built up by the industry itself on a contributory basis 
and should be applied directly in years of surplus to facilitate 
the flow of supplies into exceptional channels is of far-reaching 
importance and derives added significance from the attention 
now being given by American farmers to the same problem. 

A Report of this nature is needed by the industry; much 
of the material has not been published before, and growers, 
grower-merchants, wholesalers, commission salesmen, retailers, 
and consumers alike would be well advised to make themselves 
acquainted with its contents. 


At the General Assembly of the International Institute of 
Agriculture which opened on April 19 last, considerable progress 
was made towards the realisation of the 
World project put forward by the Institute for 
Agricultural the holding of a World Agricultural 

Census Census in 1930-31. This proposal was 

first officially enunciated at the General 
Assembly of 1924, when a resolution was passed emphasising 
the great importance of the idea and instructing the Per¬ 
manent Committee of the Institute to take the necessary 
steps to secure the collaboration of adhering countries and to 
prepare a programme for submission to a Committee of 
statistical experts who would consider the question at the 
Greneral Assembly of 1926. Steps were at once taken to sound 
the various Governments by means of a circular letter from 
the Institute and nearly all the replies were favourable on the 
main question as to the desirability of taking such a census, 
and the willingness of the adhering countries to co-operate. 
In the meantime the preparatory work was put in hand 
and a special bureau instituted for the World Agricultural 
Census. This office was financed partly from the ordinary 
funds of the Institute but in the main from an annual con¬ 
tribution of 10,000 dollars a year for five years by the “ Inter¬ 
national Education Board ’’ (Rockefeller Foundation). The 
work of direction was entrusted to Mr. Leon Estabrook of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, assisted by 
his own staff, subject always to the control of the Statistical 
Bureau of the Institute, 
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In February last the Institute summoned to Borne a few 
specially chosen statisticians to consider and amend the first 
(kaft of the form prepared by Mr. Estabrook and to report 
on it to the Committee of Statistical Experts which was 
summoned to meet in the week preceding the General 
Assembly. Both these Committees met and made substantial 
amendments in the form, all of them designed to secure 
greater brevity and simplicity. The form as revised was 
adopted by the General Assembly without amendment, and 
it is now proposed to circulate the form, together with suit¬ 
able explanatory notes, to the Governments and to take 
such steps as may be considered desirable with a view of 
inducing all the countries of the world to agree to take an 
agricultural census on the lines indicated. 

The actual form which it is proposed to circulate is confined 
to questions relating to the area of crops harvested, the 
number of live stock, and the labour employed. All such 
questions have to be answered directly by the farmer and 
can in fact be answered without difficulty. There is, however, 
attached to the form an appendix consisting of questions 
dealing with the production of crops, milk, wool, honey, 
silk, &c. These questions are of primary importance, but it 
is proposed that the method of obtaining such information, 
i.e., either by direct inquiry from the farmer or by expert 
estimation, should be left to the direction of each country. 

There are in addition a number of supplementary questions 
on which it is desirable, though not essential, that as many 
countries as possible should supply information ; among them 
may be instanced the various forms of tenure, drainage and 
irrigation, wages and housing of labour, the variety and amoimt 
of fertilisers used, stocks of the chief agricultural products 
on farms at a given date, the production of glasshouse and 
nursery produce, the use of agricultural machinery, etc. So 
far as the northern hemisphere is concerned the census is to 
apply to the crop areas harvested and the quantity of products 
obtained in the calendar year 1929, and as regards the southern 
hemisphere in the twelve months July 31, 1929, to June 30, 
1930. The fixing of a date or dates on which the information 
relating to the numbers of live stock and the labour employed 
should be collected presents great difficulties, and this question 
was left in abeyance for the time being. 

It must be realised that the form, as it stands at present, 
is purely provisional, and that without doubt many sugges¬ 
tions and amendments will be put forward by the various 

n2 
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governments and by the Bureau of the World Census before 
the meeting of the next General Assembly in 1928, when the 
final form will be settled. In addition the final form is intended 
only as a guide for all the countries taking the census, and 
that each country should be free to introduce modifications 
applicable to its own peculiar conditions and to include in 
the form such additional questions as may seem desirable. 
At the same time the questions contained in the provisional 
form have been so simplified and have secured such a general 
measure of acceptance as the basis of the final form that there 
is every reason to hope that when the time comes the countries 
concerned will find themselves in a position to secure com¬ 
parable information on all essential points. 


Annual Returns 
of Crops and 
Live Stock under 
Agricultural 
Returns Act, 
1925 


The annual agricultural returns, which are collected each 
year on June 4, are now compulsory under the provisions 
of the Agricultural Returns Act passed 
last year. Every occupier of more than 
one acre of agricultural land, which 
includes orchard land, market gardens 
and nurseries, is required to malcc a 
return. The forms for the returns will 
be issued immediately before June 4, 
and when completed they should be 
forwarded to the Crop Reporter whose address appears on 
the back of the form. It is hoped that all occupiers will make 
their returns promptly so that the tabulated results may 
be published as early as possible. 

The Act provides that no individual return or part of a 
return may be used, published or disclosed except for the 
purposes of the preparation and publication of agricultural 
statistics or of a prosecution under the Agricultural Returns 
Act. 


In his address to the Council of Agriculture for England,* 
on June 1, the Right Hon, Walter Guinness, M.P., Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, referred to 
Foot-and-Mouih the question of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Disease the following terms :— 

“ Foot-and-mouth disease has given us 

* A ri)port oi the Meeting of the Council oi Agiiculturo wiJl apj)ear 
in tlie July issue of tins Journal. 
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a great deal of concern. In March and April we had some 
serious outbreaks in East Yorks. It is a district where 
large numbers of cattle and sheep are wintered, and the 
position became very serious owing to lack of feed. The 
hardship on the farmers was very great because a lot of the 
stock wSiS ready for market, and under the necessary restric¬ 
tions which had to be imposed large losses were inevitable. I 
am glad to say that the local farmers played up in a very 
efficient way, and with the assistance of the National Farmers’ 
Union they set up a temporary co-operative abattoir which 
enabled them largely to decrease the losses which they suffered. 
The number of outbreaks in the last month—May—was 
18 ; in April it was 10 ; in March it was 19. In the last ten 
days we have had a new and unfortunate development. 
Scotland, which had been free from foot-and-mouth disease 
for over two years, has now become a centre of a new outbreak, 
and in connection with this outbreak we have made a very 
important discoverj^ that the origin is traceable to foreign 
pigs brought in for curing at a British bacon factory. There 
have been seven outbreaks in the vicinity of the bacon factory 
at Carluke, and they are all traced to virulently infected car¬ 
casses which had been brought in from Holland and Belgium. 
The carcasses in some cases have been Dutch, in other eases 
they have been Belgian, but they have all come, I think, 
through Holland. The infected carcasses came from Belgium, 
but they came through Rotterdam. Apart from the carcasses 
at Carluke, we have now got another case of foreign infection 
through Carlisle, and a shipload, including infected carcasses, 
has arrived at Leith. We have long suspected that foot-and- 
mouth disease might be brought to this country by foreign 
meat, and especially offals, which obviously are an extremely 
dangerous source of infection, being full of blood, which, as 
you know, is the most dangerous medium. For the first 
time we have got absolutely definite and complete evidence, 
and now that we have been able to get on to it—because 
it must be remembered that we have no machinery in 
the ordinary course under the Ministry of Agriculture for 
inspecting meat cargoes at the port—^now^ that we have 
got on to it, and traced it back from the outbreak, 
I think it is absolutely imperative that we should take action 
to minimise this risk. At the same time I am sure the Council 
will understand that this matter raises issues of great 
importance, and I cannot give any indication of what action 
we may take until I have consulted the Government as a 
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whole, as in a matter of this grave importance which affects 
foreign countries as well as ourselves, I must get the approval 
of my colleagues to any action which we may take. However, 
I can assure you that no time will be lost. We have only just 
got the necessary evidence, because it takes some time to 
trace these cases back, and we shall act on it I hope at the 
earliest possible moment.” 


The genera] level of prices of agricultural produce in April 
was 53 per cent, higher than in the corresponding month of 
1911-13, an increase of 3 points as 
The Agricultural compared with the March figure. This 
Index Number increase was mainly due to the fact that 
the price of milk forwarded to London 
and Birmingham districts under the terms of the National 
Farmers’ Union contracts was only Id. per gallon below the 
winter price, whereas in previous years the April price was 
similar to that paid throughout the summer. Prices of 
agricultural produce, on the average, were at practically the 
same level as in April, 1923 and 1924, but were 5 points lower 
than in April, 1925. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1921 


Percentage increase oornpaiecl with the 
average of the coriosponding month in 


Month 


1921 

1922 

1911 

1923 

-13 

1924 

1926 

1926 

January 

.. 

183 

75 

68 

61 

70 

58 

February 


167 

79 

63 

61 

67 

53 

March . . 


160 

77 

59 

67 

65 

50 

April . . 


149 

70 

54 

53 

58 

63 

May 


119 

71 

54 

56 

57 


June .. 


112 

68 

61 

58 

55 

__ 

July .. 


.. 112 

72 

53 

52 

51 

_ 

August 


131 

67 

54 

59 

56 

_ _ 

September 


.. 116 

67 

56 

60 

57 

— 

October 


86 

59 

51 

63 

53 

_ 

Novembt^r 


79 

62 

53 

64 

53 


December 


76 

59 

56 

63 

53 

_ 


Orain ,—^Wheat advanced in price throughout the month 
and averaged lls. lid. per cwt. as compared with lls. 6d. in 
March, the former figure being 57 per cent, higher than in 
the base years. Barley averaged 9s. Id. and oats 8s. lid. 
per cwt., these prices being in each case Id. per cwt. above 
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those of March. The index figure for barley rose by 4 points 
to 18 per cent., and that of oats by 1 point to 26 per cent, 
above pre-war. All classes of grain sold at lower prices than 
in April, 1925, wheat being 4d., barley Is. 6d., and oats 7d. 
per cwt. cheaper than a year earlier. 

Live Stock .—^Fat cattle were slightly dearer on the month, 
but as the increase was relatively less than in pre-war years, 
the index figure shows a drop of 4 points to only 39 per cent, 
above pre-war, or the lowest index number since the war, 
and 11 points lower than in April, 1925. The average price of 
fat sheep was Jd. per lb. higher than in March, and as a 
reduction occurred as between March and April, 1911-13, the 
index number rose from 52 to 59 per cent, above pre-war. 
Bacon pigs were 2d. and porkers 4d. per 14 lb. stone cheaper 
on the month, but at 82 and 84 per cent, respectively above 
1911-13 prices were relatively very dear as compared with 
other agricultural commodities. Prices of all classes of store 
stock were at a higher level than in March, dairy cattle being 
5s. and store cattle 12s. per head dearer, while store sheep 
averaged about 2s. 6d. per head more. Both fat and store 
cattle and sheep were cheaper than a year earlier, but pigs, 
especially stores, were much dearer. 

Dairy and Poultry Produce .—^The average price of milk in 
the Manchester area was reduced on the month from Is. 6d. 
to Is. O^d. per gallon, while in the London and Birmingham 
districts prices under contracts made in accordance with the 
National Farmers’ Union scheme only fell from Is. 5d. to 
Is. 4d. per gallon. A fair proportion of milk sent by producers 
whose earlier contracts did not cover April was sold at lower 
rates than those fixed under the National Farmers’ Union 
scheme, but on the average the April price showed a much 
smaller reduction than usual as compared wnth the previous 
month, and the index figure records an advance of 23 points, 
milk being nearly twice as dear as in April, 1911-13. Butter 
was Id. per lb. cheaper on the month, but as the reduction 
was relatively less than in the basic years the index number 
rose from 46 to 49 per cent, above pre-war, while cheese was 
unchanged at 77 per cent, above. Eggs averaged |d. per 
dozen less than in March and sold at 48 per cent, more than 
in the corresponding month of 1911-13. As compared with 
April, 1925, eggs and butter were cheaper, but cheese was 
about 10 per cent, dearer. 

Other Commodities .—The decline % in potato prices was 
continued, and average prices were about 5s. per ton lower 
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than in March. Potatoes were only 7 per cent, dearer than in 
the basic years and were 60 per cent, cheaper than in April, 
1926. Cabbage sold at higher figures than in March and was 
twice as dear as in pre-war years. Cauliflowers also made 
double 1911'13 prices, while carrots were relatively very dear 
at 140 per cent, above their price in the basic years. Hay 
was unchanged on the month and was relatively the cheapest 
of all agricultural produce, being only 6 per cent, dearer than 
in April, 1911-13. 


Index numbers of difl’erent commodities during recent 
months and in April, 1924 and 1926, are shown below :— 


Percentage Increase as compared with the Average 
Prices ruling in the corresponding months of 
1911-13 



1924 

1926 


1920 


Commodity 


— 


— 

— 

-- 


Apnl 

April 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

A])nl 

Wlieat 

38 

02 

07 

60 

55 

57 

Barley 

48 

38 

31 

19 

14 

18 

Oats 

35 

34 

35 

27 

25 

20 

Fat cattle 

49 

50 

52 

47 

43 

39 

Fat sheep 

75 

100 

63 

50 

52 

59 

Bacon pigs 

30 

68 


89 

85 

82 

Pork pigs .. 

39 

07 

94 

89 

89 

84 

Dairy cows 

03 

47 

42 

40 

37 

39 

Store cet tie 

38 

39 1 

33 1 

1 37 

31 

31 

Store sheej) 


100 ' 

57 1 

1 53 

01 

60 

Store pigs 

' 42 

55 

121 

1 121 

115 1 

119 

Kggs . 

48 

51 

70 

1 72 

41 

48 

Poultry 

70 

50 

56 

1 50 

50 

46 

Milk . 

58 1 

! 58 

74 

' 74 

1 72 

95 

Butter 

51 

1 64 

53 

47 

1 46 

49 

Cheese 

71 

1 61 

82 

78 

1 77 

77 

Potatoes .. 

154 

115 

53 

49 

31 

7 

Hay 

0 

—2* 

4 

4 

6 

5 


' Decrease. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURE 

The General Assembly of the International Institute of 
Agriculture was held at Rome from April 19 to 26, 1926, and 
was attended by about 162 delegates representing sixty-two 
countries (including colonies), and also by a number of 
“ observers.” The British delegation consisted of Sir Daniel 
Hall and Mr. R. J. Thompson, representing the Ministry of 
Agriculture, together with Mr. R. R. Robbins of the National 
Farmers’ Union. Sir Robert Grieg and Mr. J. R. Ramsay 
represented the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, and Dr. 
Scott Robertson the Ministry of Agriculture for Northern 
Ireland ; Sir Daniel Hall and Mr. Thompson also represented 
Australia and New Zealand. 

The opening meeting, at which the King of Italy was 
present, was addressed by the Prime Minister, Signor 
Mussolini. Sir Daniel Hall replied on behalf of the British 
Empire. 

The following is a brief summary of some of the matters 
which came up for discussion:— 

Finance. —One difficulty with which the Institute has been 
faced in recent years has been the insufficiency of the funds 
placed at its disposal, owing primarily to the depreciation in 
the value of the lire. The budget voted for 1925 and 1926 
amounted to 3,900,000 lire as compared with a budget figure 
in 1914 of 1,190,000 lire. The value of the lira, however, in 
1926 was only about one-fifth of what it was in 1914; thus 
with the exchange at par, as it was then, the income provided 
in 1914 was equivalent in sterling to £47,600 per annum, 
whereas with the exchange at 120 the income provided in 
1926 was only equivalent to £32,500 gold. Moreover, the 
index number of wholesale commodity prices in Italy is 
seven times what it was before the war, so that the purchasing 
power of the lira has really decreased to a greater extent than 
is indicated by the alteration in the rate of exchange. 

In accordance with the agreement reached at the previous 
General Assembly, a new system of contribution comes into 
operation as from January 1, 1927, whereby the total net 
expenditure budgeted for by the institute (calculated in Italian 
lire) is divided among the adhering countries according to the 
number of units of subscriptions which each country has 
underteiken to pay, subject to a maximum limit of 4,000 gold 
francs per unit. 
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In the original Convention of 1905 the value of the unit of 
subscription was fixed at 2,500 francs, and the present Greneral 
Assembly, in fixing the unit of subscription for the years 
1927 and 1928, felt that it was not desirable to exceed this 
figure of 12,500 Italian lire, this being approximately the 
equivalent of 2,500 francs at par or on a gold basis. It was 
recognised that this would not fully provide the funds required 
by the Institute, but, having regard to the universal restriction 
in expenditure, there was a risk that certain countries might 
feel disinclined to accept the new system if it at once made 
them liable for something materially more than was 
provided for in the original treaty. 

On the basis of a unit of subscription of 12,500 lire, the 
total expenditure was accordingly fixed at 5,260,000 lire 
(£43,800) for each of the years 1927 and 1928, but in addition 
certain non-recurring charges in 1926-27-28 amounting in the 
three years to 1,838,000 lire (£15,000) are to be paid from 
the reserve fund. Calculated in sterling, therefore, the 
authorised expenditure of the Institute for the next two 
years is approximately the same as in 1914. 

The financial stress which presses upon the Institute is 
the necessity of increasing the salaries of the staff, which 
are now so low, having regard to the cost of living, as to 
make it difficult to fill vacancies or to retain capable men. 
•Some provision has been made in the budget for temporary 
increases, but fundamentally the whole future of the Institute 
rests on the provision of more money by the adhering 
‘Governments on a scale which will enable it to employ a 
larger staff, and also enable it to attract more capable and 
‘Competent men. In proportion to the funds at its disposal, 
jhowever, the Institute is doing valuable work, and in most 
•cases is relieving countries of expenditure which they would 
jhave to incur individually if it were not being done by the 
jinstitute for the joint benefit of all. The staff, notwithstanding 
the inadequate salaries, appears very keen and generally 
•efficient. 

Three developments of importance were discussed at the 
^General Assembly, viz. :— 

(1) The establishment of a Scientific Council. 

^(2) The development of relations with Agricultural Asso¬ 
ciations, and 

/(3) The establishment of a Colonial Bureau. 

'The Scientific Council. —^It has long been felt that the 
Institute needed some arrangement for obtaining scientific 
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and technical advice, over and above that provided by certain 
members of the Permanent Committee, and the President 
recently decided to set up a Scientific Council divided into 
numerous committees, the members of which would be 
available to advise the Institute on special subjects either by 
correspondence or by conference at Rome. There can be no 
doubt in principle of the soundness of this proposal, but it 
was decided that the Governments should be consulted as to 
the men to be chosen. 

Relations with Agricultural Associations —The General 
Assembly of 1924 indicated the desirability of establishing 
some system which would bring the Institute into closer 
contact with Agricultural Associations, and with this object 
a scheme has been devised imder which the principal 
Associations of the different countries are invited to nominate 
representatives to assist the Institute in a consultative 
capacity. Some further experience of this proposal is necessary 
before it is possible to express any opinion, but obviously it 
is a method which should help to bring the Institute into 
closer touch with Associations. It is difficult, however, to 
make it effective in the case of distant countries, or countries 
where the number of organisations is very large. It appears 
to have been the view of the President that this consultative 
body, being of an international character, ought to render 
unnecessary any other international organisation of Agricultural 
Associations, such as has been proposed by Mr. Laur of the 
Swiss Peasants’ Union, or such as already existed in the 
International Commission of Agriculture, an old-established 
organisation with its headquarters in Paris. This view was 
not pressed, however, and the International Commission, 
with an amended constitution, will now endeavour to form 
itself into a free and independent federation of Agricultmal 
Associations, while at the same time maintaining a close 
liaison with the Institute at Rome. 

Esdiension of the Colonial Work of the Institute. —A decision 
of interest to the colonies was that to establish in the Institute 
a new bureau definitely entrusted with the duty of stud 3 dng 
and publishing information as to colonial and tropical 
agriculture. For several years past the extension of this side 
of the Institute’s work has been advocated, and some attention 
had been given to the subject, but on this occasion there was 
a consensus of opinion in the Assembly that more definite 
action must be taken, and an additional sum of 600,000 lire 
was voted to defray the expenses of a separate bureau. It is 
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hoped that the Institute will be able to do some effective work 
in this direction, and that as a result the Governments 
interested in the subject will find themselves able to increase 
their contributions to enable the Bureau to become effective. 

Statistics —The part of the Institute’s work which is perhaps 
most generally appreciated is that of the Statistical Bureau, 
and various recommendations were made by the General 
Assembly tending to its extension and enlargement. The 
President in his report also made some interesting suggestions 
as to the development of the statistical work in order to make 
it of more direct utility and value. 

The most important statistical question which came before 
the General Assembly was that of the preparations for the 
World Agricultural Census in 1930, in regard to which a 
separate note is published on page 194. In view of the 
importance of increasing our knowledge as to the world supply 
of food and other agricultural products, it may fairly be said 
that the effort which the Institute is making to obtain a 
universal census on a uniform basis is an international work 
of real utihty. Apart from the stimulus to collect the desired 
information, it is hoped to supply the Government statisticians 
throughout the world with a mass of information as to the 
technical aspects of collection and tabulation of data, and 
as to methods of estimating which can be adopted in eases 
where direct information cannot be obtained. 

Wolk of the Bureau of Agricultural Science. —The technical 
work of the Institute in the past has been mainly confined 
to the collation and publication of summaries of scientific 
and technical information, and it is understood that this kind 
of work is of considerable value to countries which do not 
possess any very advanced organisation for agricultural 
education and research. Apart from this an effort has recently 
been made to develop international action in regard to plant 
protection and similar questions. At a meeting of experts 
held in the week before the Assembly a scheme for an Inter¬ 
national Convention for Plant Protection bad been drafted, 
and recommendations were made as to the publication of a 
list of plant diseases and pests in different parts of the world, 
and of a monthly bulletin summarising current information 
likely to be of value to phytopathologists and plant protection 
services in different countries. The general utility of these 
proposals is admitted, the only question being whether the 
Institute with its present resources is really in a position to 
undertake this additional task in an efiScient manner. 
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Work of the Economic Bureau. —The General Assembly was 
impressed with the desirability of developing the economic 
work of the Institute, and made recommendations as to the 
preparation of schemes of inquiry as to the marketing of 
agricultural produce and as to the economic agricultural 
conditions in different countries. Both these recommendations 
are of a very generalised character and will need consideration. 
The President in his report laid a good deal of emphasis on 
the importance of the Institute taking a much greater share 
in the discussion of international economic and social questions, 
and given a competent staff there is a useful field of activity 
in this direction. 

Library. —The library of the Institute now consists of some 
160,000 volumes, and may claim to be one of the largest 
agricultural libraries in the world. A grant to provide the 
services of a highly trained librarian has been made by the 
International Education Board, which is also paying the 
cost of giving a three years’ training to three assistant librarians 
in order to provide the Institute with a nucleus trained staff. 


THE USE OF THE AEROPLANE FOR 
APPLYING •INSECTICIDES 

A. D. Imms, M.A., D.Sc., 

Bothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden. 

The use of the aeroplane for the application of insecticides 
by means of dusting is the newest method of combating 
injurious insects. The following article is written with the 
object of tracing the development of this venture and sum¬ 
marising its position at the present day. During the spring of 
1925, the writer visited the Delta Laboratory, for Cotton Boll 
Weevil investigations, at Tallulah, Louisiana. While there 
he had the pleasure of discussing some of the technical problems 
with Dr. B. R. Goad, who is in charge, as well as witnessing a 
demonstration flight in the use of the aeroplane for dusting 
purposes. A journey of about 45 miles was also taken in an 
aeroplane over territory where dusting operations had been 
carried out on a moderately large scale (Figs. 1 and 2). 

The possibility of applying insecticides by means of aero¬ 
planes was first investigated in August, 1921, when the Ohio 
State Experiment Station conducted a series of trials with 
lead arsenate. The tests consisted in distributing the poison 
from an aeroplane over a grove of catalpa trees which were 
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being defoliated by the larvae of the catalpa sphinx moth 
(Ceratomia catalpae Bdv.), and the success achieved in this 
experiment suggested the use of the aeroplane to combat the 
cotton boll weevil {Anthonomus grandis Boh.) At the request 
of Dr. B. R. Goad, arrangements were made by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture for a series of trials to be carried 
out the following year at the Delta Laboratory, Tallulah, La. 
Since the cotton leaf worm {Alabama argillacea Hiibn.) was, 
at the time of the experiments, causing severe damage in the 
vicinity of Tallulah this insect was made the subject of these 
trials. It was also apparent that the effects of the treatment 
on a leaf-feeding insect would be more immediate and easier 
to estimate for purposes of a preliminary trial than on the 
cotton boll weevil. In these experiments calcium arsenate 
was used and the results achieved showed that the cotton leaf 
worm could be controlled with a poison allowance considerably 
below that necessary when using ordinary dusting machines 
on the ground. During 1923 boll weevil control with aero¬ 
planes was undertaken on two entire plantations covering 
about 3,000 acres. The net result of the experiment showed 
that the aeroplane can distribute an insecticide efficiently, 
effectively and profitably for the control of the cotton boll 
weevil. During 1925, over 50,000*acres of cotton were dusted 
commercially, and plans are in preparation for a more extended 
application of dusting from aeroplanes in the future. While 
this method is naturally undergoing development and 
modifications in technique, its advantages have now definitely 
passed the preliminary experimental stage. It is noteworthy 
that spruce, pecan, tobacco, peaches and citrus fruits, in 
addition to catalpa and cotton, have been dusted from the air. 
Experiments also in poisoning Anopheles larvae with paris 
green delivered from aeroplanes, in the lakes and bayous of 
Louisiana, have reached a point when appropriations are being 
considered with the object of adopting this method for exten¬ 
sive control. The same method has been tested with reference 
to the control of mosquito larvae in flooded rice fields which 
proved well adapted for successful treatment by aeroplane. 

In so far as cotton dusting is concerned, the aeroplanes fly 
from 10 to 20 ft. above the growing crop and at a speed of 
60 to 80 or more miles per hour. Under ordinary conditions 
it is not necessary to distribute more than 2 to 3 lb. of the 
arsenical per acre in order to obtain satisfactory weevil control. 
At first, military aeroplanes were used for this work, but were 
found unsuitable. Under average conditions two methods of 
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flying need to be adopted : the long straight-away flights 
over extensive fields, and the short flights involving quick 
turns which are required in restricted areas. Aeroplane 
builders turned their attention to the subject and the outcome 
of experimental work has been the production of special 
planes which are safer and more efficient for dusting purposes 
than are military machines. The Huff-Daland Model 5 is a 
new machine and is recommended by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for the small-field type of work on account of 
its diminutive size, manoeuvring capacity and ease of control. 
It has a calcium arsenate capacity of 300 lb., carries fuel and 
oil for a four hours’ flight, and is capable of dusting 300-400 
acres per hour. The Huff-Daland Model 31 was designed and 
constructed to specification of the U.S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture to meet the requirements of dusting large open areas. 
It has a calcium arsenate capacity of 1,000 lb. fuel and oil for 
four hours, and can dust 600-1,000 acres per hour. It is assumed 
that 80 per cent, of the average cotton fields can be dusted with 
Model 5, and, at an average of 360 acres per hour, a day’s 
flight of four hours will be capable of treating 1,440 acres. 

The advantages of aeroplane dusting are stated by Mr. 
G. B. Post, of the Georgia State College of Agriculture, to be as 
follows : (1) It saves 50 per cent, to 60 per cent, of the calcium 
arsenate required to produce the same results by any other 
method of dusting. (2) Unlike ground dusting it is not necessary 
that it should be carried out at night, and the usual dry winds 
are not a hindrance. (3) One aeroplane will carry out the work 
of 50-75*cart dusting machines, as the best cart machine, under 
favourable conditions, dusts about 30 acres a day compared 
with 200-1,000 acres per hour by a single aeroplane. (4) The 
possibilities of the aeroplane are limited only by its capacity 
for carrying fuel, oil and the dusting material. According to 
figures compiled by the Louisiana State University, May, 1924, 
the average cost of five dustings was $7*26 per acre (approxi¬ 
mately £1 10s.) and the dusted fields yielded an average clear 
net gain of $33*14 per acre (approximately £6 16s. 6d. : at 
11 cents per lb. of seed cotton) over fields that were not 
dusted. 

Two chief types of hoppers have been designed, and for the 
discharge of the dust a valve is opened and the dust liberated 
either by means of a kind of paddle wheel worked by hand or by 
air suction. More recently various other devices for distri¬ 
buting the poison from the aeroplane have been developed 
and perfected. 
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One of the most remarkable results of aeroplane dusting is 
the large amount of poison which adheres to the plants over a 
very wide path, and even under atmospheric conditions which 
would be considered impossible for adherence to occur with the 
use of the best of existing ground dusting machines. This fact 
immediately demanded research since it indicated the possi¬ 
bility of all types of dusting taking place during daytime. It 
appears probable that a considerable portion of the observed 
effect is due to the positive electrical charging of particles of the 
dust and their coming in contact with the plants which carry a 
negative charge. The principles involved and their possible 
application to commercial operations are being investigated in 
co-operation with the Bureau of Public Roads and the Bureau 
of Standards.* 

Finally, it may be added that no farmer can afford to main¬ 
tain aeroplanes and carry out his own dusting. In fact the 
operation can only be considered on a community basis or as 
one for large planters. The Huff-Daland Co., however, have 
established an aeroplane service, and are able to do the work 
at specific charges in certain districts where farmers most 
demand it. 

The application of the aeroplane for forest pest control is now 
an accomplished fact in German forestry practice, and the 
subject has recently been reviewed by Wolff and Krausse (1925), 
who quote instances where it has been carried out. Krieg (1925) 
refers to a severe outbreak of the pine moth (Panolis flammea) 
in Germany in 1924, which was followed early in 1925 by an 
infestation of the nun moth {Lymantria monacha). As this 
threatened to be of serious proportions, opportunity was takep 
to dust the infested area of forest with calcium arsenate 
discharged from aeroplanes. Flying at a height of 12 to 60 ft. 
above the tops of the trees, an aeroplane dusted a strip about 
80 to 120 yards wide. A forest of about 600 acres, composed of 
mixed trees, required thirty-eight such strips and, in the case of 
spruce, the calcium arsenate expenditure amounted to about 
26 lb. per acre. Since the nun moth larva is comparatively re¬ 
sistant to insecticides, the expenditure of calcium arsenate 
could be reduced for other insect pests. Subsequent examina¬ 
tions showed that all the nun moth larvae were killed in five 

♦ New types of ground dusting machines have been constructed, with 
special reference to certam of the new pnnciples brought to light through 
aeroplane operation. What promises to be one of the most efficient dusting 
machines so far evolved has passed through much of the expenmental stage, 
and it is hoped that it will prove to be the first satisfactory day>hght dusting 
machine. This would abolish the necessity of having the plants wet with dew, 
thereby eliminating night dusting as is required under present methods. 
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to six days, and it is stated that no injurious effects were 
observed on game or birds. The aeroplane has been used for 
forest scouting and patrol work in Canada and, after problems 
relative to expense and safety of operations have been solved, 
probably only a short period will elapse before it will be 
utilised for dusting purposes in that country also. In North and 
South Africa and other countries where locust invasions are 
prevalent, the aeroplane is destined to form the most formidable 
weapon for controlling these plagues. No other means can com¬ 
pete with it in such cases where prompt and energetic action 
is demanded at short notice and extensive areas of country 
are concerned. It may be added that large scale dusting ex¬ 
periments by the use of aeroplanes were carried out in Russian 
Turkestan in 1924 for the control of locusts. Korotkikh has 
recently given a brief account of a series of trials carried out in 
1925 by the Russian Commissariat of Agriculture, in con¬ 
junction with the Air Force, in the extensive reed beds of the 
river Kuma in the Northern Caucasus. The experiments were 
directed against the European migratory locust, Locuata 
migratoria L., and the trials are stated to have been very 
satisfactory, about 2,700 acres being dusted. One aeroplane 
covered 270 acres in an hour, but, with technical improvements, 
it is considered that this figure is capable of considerable increase. 
The application of paris green or sodium arsenate as dusts 
compared favourably with spraying with about the same 
quantity of the toxic agent per acre. The method proved 
most effective against the “ hopper ” stage of the insect: 
dusting the resting swarms of adults weis also possible but 
needed to be carried out in the early morning before such 
swarms became disturbed and dispersed. It is mentioned that 
the dusting operations were accompanied by certain poisoning 
effects upon the men employed, and the airmen had to wear 
respirators. These disadvantages are not reported in trials 
carried out in other countries, but it is not possible to say to 
what extent thay may be avoidable under the conditions 
applicable to the Russian experiments. 

In England there are comparatively few large areas devoted 
to single crop cultivation, and the possible application of the 
aeroplane is necessarily limited. Nevertheless, it seems 
likely that the method has chances of development in the future, 
particularly if inventions lead to the evolution of planes capable 
of landing and operating in limited areas. In 1924, fifty acres of 
fruit trees on a farm near Sevenoaks were dusted against 
caterpillar infestation. It has not been possible, however, to 

o 
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obtain reliable details with respect to the methods employed 
or the success of the venture. 
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AGRICULTURAL METEOROLOGICAL WORK 
AT ROTHAMSTED 

With special reference to Soil Temperature and Drainage. 

B. A. Keen, D.Sc., 

Assistant Director, Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Introductioil. —Given a proper supply of nutritive elements, 
the growth of plants and the yield at harvest is profoundly 
influenced by such factors as the water supply and the tempera¬ 
ture of the soil. If either of these factors is in excess or deflcit 
(the crop suffers—excessive rainfall or drought and undue heat 
>or odld all have an adverse influence. Although in such extreme 
.oases the effects,of the oonditions are very evident, the influence 
is none the less (flose 4n nonpal seasons. Xhe actual relation¬ 
ship is, however, very complicated, especially (in a country like 
Britain, with a variable climate. It 4s one of ^he piuposes of 
the crop-weather scheme of the Ministry of Agriculture to 
elucidate these relations, by the examination of records of 
weather and soil conditions and of crop growth and yield taken 
a laige number of stations over a period of years. Whe^ 
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these records are submitted to statistical examination it 
should be possible to disentangle the most important factors. 
We already know in a general way that certain types of weather 
conditions are much more important at some periods of growth 
than at others. For instance, unless the early stages of growth 
take place in a warm, moist soil, the plants will receive a severe 
check, and the effect of this may be reflected in the harvest 
some months later. Again, the ripening processes towards 
the end of growth are profoundly influenced if cold wet weather 
sets in. 

At first sight it may seem that even if the relations between 
weather and crop yield become more clearly defined as a result 
of the crop-weather scheme, little of practical value will emerge, 
since once the seed is in the ground, the crop will be largely at 
the mercy of the ensuing weather. Although in broad outline 
this is true, yet there are many directions in which a closer 
knowledge of the relation between weather and crop can be 
turned to useful account. In the first place, it will add greatly 
to the accuracy of forecasting crop yields, which is an important 
economic necessity. In the second place, it will enable a number 
of minor alterations to be made in agricultural practice with 
reasonable certainty of benefit. The degree to which this can 
be done depends on the completeness of the statistical analysis 
of the records, and this in turn is dependent on the extent and 
completeness of the records themselves. Nor must it be assumed 
that it is only the weather conditions, after the crop is in the 
ground, that count. For some time past there has been definite 
proof of the effect on crop yield of weather and soil conditions 
at the end of the preceding harvest, or even earlier. When this 
aspect of the investigations becomes better understood con¬ 
siderable benefit should result. If it be found, for instance, 
that a certain type of weather and soil conditions during 
autumn cultivations is more inimicable to one winter-sown 
crop than another, the latter crop would be sown if such 
conditions occurred. Many other instances of a similar nature 
will no doubt arise when the crop-weather records are examined. 

Effects of Weather on CSrops. —The actual weather affects 
the crops directly or indirectly. The direct effects are typified 
by the action of sunshine, wind, rain, frost, etc., on the portion 
of the plant above ground. Such effects are too numerous to 
detail, and in this article it is proposed only to consider the 
indirect effects that are primarily those of sun and rain, acting 
on the plant roots through the intermediary of the temperature 

o2 
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and moisture conditions in the soil. To understand the probable 
nature of such effects it is first necessary to see what relations 
hold between the meteorological conditions and the soil 
conditions. 

The moisture that plant roots draw upon is that in the top few 
feet of soil, hence it is important to know approximately what 
proportion of the rainfall is left behind in this layer and how 
much drains through to the lower depths. The records of the 
Rothamsted dramage gauges give invaluable aid in this respect 
and the long period over which they have been in operation 
enables reliable average values to be obtained. The gauges 
were erected in 1870, and consist of three blocks of undisturbed 
and bare soil, each 1/1,000 acre in area and respectively 20, 
40 and 60 inches deep. These blocks are held in position under¬ 
neath by perforated plates, below which, in a suitable excava¬ 
tion, collecting and measuring vessels have been installed. If 
we examine first of all the yearly averages, dividing them into 
three sets, of low, normal and heavy yearly rainfall, we obtain 
the following results :— 



Rainfall 

Drainage 


in. 

in. 

Per cent. 

Below 26 m. 

23-67 

10-12 

42-8 

26 m.—30 m. 

28-49 

14-08 

49-4 

Above 30 in. 

33-62 

17-66 

62-6 


Percolation of Soils by Rain. —Thus, in this heavy loam soil, 
which is typical of large areas in England, about half of the 
rainfall drains through 60 in. of soil. The actual amounts are, 
as would be expected, greater m years of high rainfall. The 
portion that does not percolate is held by the soil, and is 
gradually reduced by subsequent evaporation. The extent to 
which this takes place depends on the season. In the summer 
evaporation is rapid, and occasionally crops receive little or no 
benefit from a shower, because the rain is held in the top layer 
and evaporates again before reaching the plant roots. The 
extent of this seasonal effect in bare soil can be seen from the 
following table, in which monthly averages are given. 

In the summer months the soil is dry and little of the rainfall 
appears as percolation water. The rest is held by the soil and 
in large part evaporates again. As the winter approaches, 
evaporation is much reduced and the moisture content increases 
towards its saturation value, until in the winter months percola¬ 
tion forms a high percentage of the rainfall, 
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Monthly Amounts of Drainage through 60 in. of SoU. 
Average of ^5 years (1870-1, 1914-6.) 


Month 

Rainfall 

Drainage 

Drainage 


in. 

in. 

Per cent. 

September .. 

2-30 

0*64 

27-8 

October 

3-27 

1-69 

51-8 

November .. 

2*81 

2*04 

72-6 

December .. 

2 78 

2-29 

82-4 

January 

2-31 

1-97 

86-3 

February 

201 

1-49 

74-1 

March 

204 

M3 

55-4 

April 

1*87 

0-55 

29*4 

May 

2-07 

0*50 

24*2 

Jime.. 

2-44 

0-66 

26-6 

July 

2*68 

0-60 

23*3 

August 

2-66 

0*62 

23-3 


Hoistore Content of Soils. —^The drain-gauge results dis¬ 
cussed above give no direct information about the amount of 
moisture in the soil itself, and it is of course not feasible to 
sample the soils for that purpose. Information is, however, 
obtainable from the many determinations that have been made 
on the Rothamsted fields. The following table gives a range 
of values for three types of soil:— 

Pore Space, Woder Content, and Air Content of Certain 
Rothamsted Soils. 



Organic 
Matter 
Per cent 
by 

Weight. 

Volume Occupied 
m l^atural State 
by 

Volume of Water 

Volumo of Air 


Solid 

Matter 

Air and 
Water 
(Pore 
Spaces) 

In Normal 
Moist 
State 

After 

Period 

of 

Drouglit 

In Normal 
Moist 
State 

After 

Period 

of 

Oremght 

Arable 

unmanured 

4*3 

66 

34 

23 

17 

11 

17 

Arable, 14tonB 
dung per an¬ 
num 

100 

62 

38 

30 

20 

8 

18 

Pasture 

13-0 

53 

47 

40 

22 

7 

25 


The table shows that there is about 35-50 per cent, of the 
total volume not occupied by the actual soil ^material. This 
pore space is in normal circumstances only partly filled ndth 
water. The remainder is occupied by air, which is only dis¬ 
placed when the soil becomes saturated and unsuitable for the 
growth of plants. Even in a period of drought there is still 
an appreciable quantity of moisture present in the soil, which 
is greater the larger the amount of organic matter present in the 
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8oil. The effect of farmyard manure in increasing the supply 
of organic matter and thus enabling the soil to hold larger 
quantities of water without becoming waterlogged is of especial 
importance in periods of drought. On such occasions it is 
frequently noticed at Rothamsted that mangolds continue to 
grow on the plots receiving farmyard manure, while on adjacent 
plots receiving complete artificial manure, growth is temporarily 
stopped. 

The moisture conditions during a drought are also of interest 
in showing the advantage of creating a mulch on the soil sur¬ 
face, to conserve the moisture in the lower depths of soil against 
evaporation. The effect is best seen on a fallow soil where the 
competition of plant roots for moisture does not enter. Just 
before the break of the drought in July, 1926, measurements 
were made of the moisture content at different depths on a 
fallow plot and an adjacent plot carrying a thin crop of wheat, 
with the following results :— 


July Drought, 1025 


Depth 

Fallow. Moisture 

Cropped. Moisture 

m. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

0—2 

4*65 

7-7 

2 — 4 

4-76 

705 

4 — 6 

8-3 

7*36 

6 — 6J 

16*4 

7 36 

6J— 9 

19*3 

8-2 

9 —13i 

2P6 

121 

13J—18 

22*3 

160 

18—24 

26-0 

16-3 

31 —34 

— 

18*4 


The top 4 in. of the fallow soil had been dried out almost com¬ 
pletely, and this layer had protected the moisture in the lower 
depths of the soil. The rapid increase of moisture content in 
the soil a short distance below the mulch should be noted. The 
gradual increase from in. downwards is partly due to the 
increasing heaviness of the soil with depth, which enables it 
to hold rather more water. The contrast between the fallow 
and cropped figures is interesting. The moisture demands of 
the plant have lowered the moisture content of the soil except 
in the top layers to about 60 per cent, of that in the fallow 
soil, and this effect is still marked at a depth of nearly 3 ft. 
In the top layers, however, the moisture content is actually 
higher than in the mulch of the fallow soil. This effect is 
mainly attributable to two causes : the crop, although a t.hin 
one, provides a certain amount of shade from the sun and pro¬ 
tection from drying winds, and it is diflacult for the crop to 
reduce the moisture content of the soil below a certain limi t., 
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The moisture at low percentages is not “ free ” but intimately 
held by the soil, and the roots of the growing plant appear 
unable to remove it. The amount of this unavailable water 
increases with the heaviness of the soil. 

Upward Movement ol Soil Water.— Up to this point the 
moisture content of the soil has been regarded as obtained from 
the rainwater that percolates into it. The question now arises 
whether any appreciable addition to the soil moisture comes 
upwards from lower depths, either from a permanent water 
table, such as exists in the Fen soils of East Anglia, or from 
rainwater that penetrated initially below the range of plant 
roots. It is well known that water will readily ascend porous 
materials such as blotting paper, and a similar action in the 
case of soil can be readily demonstrated. Very diverse views 
have been expressed on the maximum height through which 
this upward movement of soil water can take place, and the 
estimates of different writers range from a few feet to hundreds 
of yards. Numerous laboratory experiments have suggested 
that the lower value was correct, but there has always remained 
the possibility that under natural field conditions the value 
might be much higher. 

Some experiments made at Rothamsted would seem to 
dispose of this doubt. Cylinders 6 ft. deep and 2 ft. 6 in. 
diameter, closed at the bottom, were placed in the soil with the 
mouth at ground level. A thin layer of coarse gravel was 
placed over the bottom of the cylinder, and a long pipe 2 in. 
in diameter, with its lower end resting on the gravel, was held 
upright while soil was carefully filled into the cylinder. The 
cylinders were left for some years for the contents to settle 
down before systematic readings of the water-level in the 2 in. 
pipe were commenced. In the winter of 1920-1 the soil became 
saturated, as is usual in the winter months, because the 
impervious bottom of the cylinder prevented any drainage. 
With the advent of spring the upper layers gradually dried 
out and the water-level in the indicator pipe receded. Daily 
measurements of this level were made throughout the year. 
Over the period of the great drought the water-level in the 
cylinders containing bare Rothamsted soil fell rapidly to 28 in. 
below the surface in 80 days. After this the level fell less 
rapidly and had only receded a further 10 in. when the drought 
finally broke some 80 days later. The initial saturation of the 
soil and the sustained evaporation condition of the drought 
were both favourable to a state of affairs in which the water- 
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raising power of the soil should show to advantage. The. 
low value obtained indicates that the moisture content of the 
top soil is not markedly replenished by supplies from below, 
and it emphasises the vital necessity of conserving, by 
appropriate cultivation operations, the somewhat limited store 
of moisture in the top soil. 

Inflaence of Soil Temperature. —^The soil temperature is 
scarcely less important than soil moisture in its influence on 
plant growth. The greater part of the work already published 
on these relationships under field conditions has depended upon 
very simple and rudimentary measurements of soil temperature. 
When a large number of observations have to be collected it is 
of course desirable to make the actual measurements as simple 
as possible, but with our present knowledge of the factors 
determining soil temperature it is obvious that considerable 
thought is needed before the actual type of measurement is 
selected. The main difficulty is that, at any moment, different 
layers of the soil are at different temperatures, hence the 
reading obtained on a thermometer depends both on the depth 
of its bulb and the time of observation. If the thermometer 
is placed always at a definite depth and read daily at the same 
time, readings of a fairly comparable nature will be obtained, 
but this raises the question of what are the best depth and time 
to choose in order to get the most representative reading. The 
cause of this difficulty is due to the daily rise and fall of 
temperature of the soil surface while it is heated by the sun 
and subsequently cooled by radiation. Heat is only slowly con¬ 
ducted downwards from the warmed surface, and hence at a few 
inches depth the temperature will be still rising although at the 
surface the maximum temperature for the day has been passed 
for some hours. In addition to this “ time-lag ” between the 
initiation of a temperature change at the surface and its appear¬ 
ance at a given depth of soil, the actual temperature fluctuation 
is also reduced. At the 6 in. depth in Bothamsted soil, for 
example, the maximum temperature in the summer is about 
70° F.—considerably less than that of the soil surface, and it 
is not reached until about 5 p.m. In general it may be said 
that the soil temperature at any depth is a reduced image of 
that occurring on the soil surface ; the maximum temperature 
is lower, the minimum is higher, and in addition there is a 
time-lag of several hours before the temperature wave reaches 
this depth. 

In these circumstances no single reading could be expected to 
give very precise information as to the qmniUy of heat reach- 
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ing a given depth of soil, and a measurement of this quantity 
is as important as a knowledge of the actual temperature. An 
approximation that is sometimes used is the so-called “ mean ” 
temperature, which is the average of the minimum and 
maximum temperatures, but this necessitates some form of 
minimum thermometer for the former reading, as owing to 
the later rising of the sun in the winter, the soil temperature 
at the 6 in. depth does not begin to rise until midday, as against 
7 to 8 a.m. in the summer. In the crop-weather scheme the 
maximum and minimum temperatures will be measured at two 
depths—4 in. and 8 in.—and in addition single daily readings 
will be taken at 1 ft., 2 ft. and 4 ft. At these distances the daily 
fluctuation of temperature becomes inappreciable, hence a 
reading at any convenient time will give a reliable value. 
Temperatures at this depth show a slow and fairly steady 
increase from winter to summer, and then a fall to the next 
winter. They give useful information as to the general weather 
of the season, and are of importance in studying the effect of 
season on the growth of deep-rooted crops such as fruit trees; 
but for ordinary farm crops, especially in their early period of 
growth, a knowledge of temperature nearer the soil surface is 
needed. 

Flactoation in Soil Temperature. —^As a result of extensive 
measurements on soil temperature at the 6 in. depth at 
Bothamsted, it has been found that the daily fluctuations are 
practically inappreciable in the winter, but are marked in the 
summer. The rise in temperature which begins on the surface 
shortly after sunrise penetrates to the 6 in. depth at about 
9 a.m. The temperature continues to rise until about 4.30 p.m., 
and the maximum is reached between then and 6.30 p.m. 
After this there is a fall, which is slower than the rise, and lasts 
for 15 to 16 hours. The mean daily temperature of the rising 
period is reached about midday and of the falling period about 
midnight. The warm period is therefore from midday to mid¬ 
night. The extent of the daily rise of temperature is adversely 
affected by rainfall, but in the autumn rain prevents the soil 
from coohng as rapidly and as much as it otherwise would do. 
Although a slope of the land to the north or south is well known 
to have an important effect on its temperature, and therefore 
on the growth of plants, the actual magnitude of this effect is 
often not realised. The following figures show that it may be 
very considerable:— 

N. Slope S. Slope 


li in. depth. 39-2'^ F. 64-3° F. 

8 in. depth. 37*8® F. 47*6° F, 
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It will be seen that the temperatures on the south side sloping 
towards the sun were very distinctly greater than on the north 
slope. The values were taken in the early spring when the 
warmer, and incidentally drier, conditions of the south slope 
would be of the utmost value in encouraging a good germination 
and a sturdy young plant. 

In correlating soil temperature with questions of crop growth, 
it is necessary to remember that, as already observed, the 
soil is not at a constant moisture content. The rate at which 
a soil warms or cools, and the extent of the temperature rise, 
depend to a large degree on the moisture content. A dry soil 
has a low heat capacity and will warm to a high temperatiire on 
the surface, but it is a bad conductor of heat, and the tempera¬ 
ture falls off rapidly in the lower layers. Water has a very high 
heat capacity, hence the same amount of heat will not raise the 
temperature of a wet soil to anything like that of a dry soil. 
On the other hand, the wet soil lets heat pass through it more 
quickly, and the lower depths may therefore show a rise of 
temperature before corresponding depths in a dry soil. Know¬ 
ledge of factors of this nature is exceedingly important if the 
relation between crop and weather is to be worked out, and it 
is the purpose of the crop-weather scheme to obtain them in 
as complete a form as possible. 


FERTILITY IN SHEEP 

J. E. Nichols, M.Sc., 

Animal Breeding Research Department, Edinburgh University. 

Investigations on fertility in sheep have shown that the 
causes of differences in fertility between pairs of animala 
within a breed or between pairs of animals of different breeds, 
are of two types : the fundamental differences are genetic, 
but the degree of their expression is governed by environ¬ 
mental influences which are largely responsible for variations 
in fertility. 

It has been shown by Hammond (1) that the limiting 
factor is the number of ova shed at each oestrous period, 
while Marshall (5) states that barrenness is normally caused 
by scarcity or absence of follicles available for ovulation 
while the ewes are with the rams for service. Among special 
causes which affect fertility are age of ewes (4), the proportion 
of rams to ewes, the methods of husbandry employed, climatic 
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conditions, and the district in which the flocks are kept (2, 3), 
and Marshall and Heape have both shown that nutritional 
causes affecting the condition of the ewes at tupping time 
are probably the most important of these special causes. 

In 1924, a questionnaire was distributed to breeders of 
pure bred flocks with a view to the collection of further data 
on fertility, and an account of this investigation has already 
been given (9). In spite of the comparatively few returns 
obtained it was decided to continue the collection of such 
returns so that additional data, to supplement those already 
available, could be obtained, together, with information on 
seasonal variations in fertility. The questionnaire was dis¬ 
tributed again in 1925, and the number of returns was again 
small, so that the results obtained probably do not truly 
represent the actual conditions in the different breeds but 
are sufficient for the purposes of this account. Twenty-seven 
of the returns obtained for the season 1924-25 were from one 
breed, and it is proposed to discuss these separately else¬ 
where. 


Breed 
Border Leicester 
Leicester .. 
Shropshire 
Suffolk .. 
Lincoln .. 
Dorset Horn 
Hampshire Down 
Romney Marsh . 
Oxford Down 

Total . 


Table I 


No. of 

No. of 

Flocks 

Ewes 

12 

215 

3 

189 

13 

768 

4 

469 

6 

398 

3 

731 

2 

314 

1 

316 

6 

654 

49 

4,054 


No. of 

Lambs per 

Lambs 

100 Ewes 

389 

1810 

308 

1630 

1,247 

162-4 

677 

144-3 

553 

138-9 

1,001 

136-9 

414 

131-8 

406 

128-5 

830 

126 9 

5,825 

143-6 


Data Presented. —The questionnaire was drawn up in such 
a way that a simple arithmetic check on the accuracy of the 
returns could be made, and from the figures available the 
following series of data were obtained :— 

In Table I are given the numbers of ewes and lambs in each 
of the breeds from which figures were obtained and also the 
numbers of lambs per hundred ewes ; this last series of figures 
is used as a jneasure of fertility, the number of lambs being 
obtained from the data given under the heads, ‘‘ number of 
cases of singles,’* “ number of cetses of twins,” and “ of triplets,” 
in the questionnaire. The number of ewes is, in each case, 
the number put to the ram at time of service. In a few cases 
the number of lambs bom was not recorded, but the number 
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alive, at the time of a count at the end of the lambing season, 
was given. The number of flocks is also shown, so that some 
indication of the degree of individual care of the ewes may 
be obtained, since in small flocks the ewes are usually much 
better cared for during pregnancy and at parturition than 
in large flocks. 

The frequency of occurrence of multiple births is shown in 
Table II; and from a comparison of Tables I and II it is 
seen that high fertility is closely associated with high-percentage 
twinning. This association has been noted by various authors, 
but it is not complete because the questions of the proportions 
of barrenness and abortion among the ewes are also involved 
in the expression of fertility. Any differences in the figures 
given under ‘‘number of flocks” and “number of ewes” 
in Tables I and II are due to the fact that some returns did 
not give the number of lambs bom under the heads of “ cases 
of twins ” and “ cases of triplets.” 


Table II 


Breed 

No. of 

No. of 

Ewes 

with 

Twins 

per 

Ewes 

with 

Triplets 

per 


Flocks 

Ewes 

Twins 

cent. 

Triplets 

cent. 

Border Leicester 

12 

215 

126 

58-6 

30 

14 0 

Leicester 

2 

122 

75 

61 5 

0 

0 

Shropshire 

13 

768 

444 

57 8 

32 

42 

Suffolk .. 

3 

340 

202 

59-4 

8* 

1 7 

Lincoln .. 

5 

398 

149 

37-4 

10 

2 5 

Dorset Horn 

2 

456 

221 

48'5 

13 

2 8 

Hampshire Down 

2 

314 

101 

32-2 

1 

03 

Romney Marsh.. 

1 

316 

106 

33-6 

4 

1-3 

Oxford Down ., 

6 

654 

251 

38-4 

14 

21 

Total .. 

46 

3,583 

1,675 

46*7 

112t 

30 


♦ Out of 469 ewes. t 3,712 owes. 

It is a matter of considerable difficulty for breeders and 
shepherds to keep records of the number of ewes which abort, 
since it is only abortions which occur later in pregnancy 
which are obvious in most cases. Early abortions may be 
classed as barren, and hence the figures given for barrenness 
and abortion are not strictly reliable, though they are more 
trustworthy for barrenness than for abortion. Table III 
gives the summarised data for the occurrence pf barrenness 
and abortion in the breeds here considered. 

The practice of flushing has been discussed by Marshall 
{6, 6, 7, 8) and others, and a series of comparative data were 
given in a previous paper (9). The practice is fairly wide¬ 
spread, but there is little evidence of a definite nature recorded. 
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Table III 





No. of 

Barren 

Barren 


Aborted 

Breed 

Ewes 

Ewes 

per cent. 

Aborted 

per cent. 

Border Leicester .. 

215 

11 

51 

1 

0-5 

Leicester .. 

122 

3 

2-5 

— 

— 

Shropshire.. 

768 

22 

2-9 

3 

0-4 

Suffolk 

340 

4 

1-2 

27* 

7-9 

Lincoln 

316 

6 

1*9 

7t 

1*8 

Dorset Horn 

731 

33 

4-5 

3t 

0-7 

Hampshire Down.. 

314 

3 

10 


— 

Romney Marsh .. 

316 

20 

6-3 

4 

1*3 

Oxford Down 

654 

66§ 

8-6 

23 

3*5. 

Total 

3,776 

158 

4-2 

6811 

1*9 


* The majority of those occurred particulaily in one flock where 
the pregnant ewes were known to have boon disturbed by dogs and 
where, in addition, the wmter was abnormally wet. 

t Out of 398 ewes. 

X Out of 456 ewes. 

§ In one small flock containing about 30 per cent, shearlings, 80 per 
cent, of these never took the ram, for which no reason could be given 
by the breeder. 

II Out of 3,583 ewes. 


Breed 

No. of 
Ewes 

No. of 
Lambs 

Lambs 
per cent. 

Sex-ratio 
(Males 
per 100 

Border Leicester 

16 

31 

193-7 

Females) 

106-7 

Leicester .. 

67 

115 

171-6 

— 

Shropshire 

233 

380 

163-1 

72-7 

Suffolk .. 

168 

214 

127-4 

106-8 

Lincoln .. 

91 

129 

141-8 

115-0 

Dorset Horn 

204 

380 

186-3 

111-1 

Hampshire Down 

127 

174 

137-0 

96-5 

Oxford Down 

127 

166 

130-7 

115-5 

Total .. 

.. 1,033 

1,589 

153 9 

98-1 


Breed 

Ram Lambs 

Ewe Lambs 

Males per 
100 Females 

Border Leicester 

193 

190 

101-6 

Leicester ., 

109 

84 

129-8 

Shropshire 

605 

642 

94-2 

Suffolk .. 

340 

336 

101-2 

Lincoln .. 

191 

199 

96-0 

Dorset Horn 

506 

495 

102-2 

Hampshire Down 

194 

213 

91-0 

Romney Marsh .. 

206 

189 

109-0 

Oxford Down 

410 

, .405 

101-2 

Total .. 

.. 2,764 

2.763 

100*0 
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In Table IV have been grouped data from the flocks stated to 
have been flushed irrespective of the precise manner of 
flushing. The sex ratio in the flushed flocks is also given. 
Table V shows the sex ratios in all the flocks considered. 

The numbers of flocks in each breed for which data were 
available for both seasons, 1923-24 and 1924-26, are shown 
in Table VI, with the summarised data for each breed, and 
in the case of Border Leicester, Leicester, Shropshire, Suffolk, 
and Oxford Down breeds, it was possible to obtain data for a 
total number of 253 yearling ewes. This series of data is com¬ 
pared with that of the total for these breeds in Table VII. 

Table VI 

No. Barren- 


Breed 

of 

Lambs 

Sox-ratio 

ness 

Abortion 

flocks 

per cent. 

jier cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 



1924 

1925 

1924 

1926 

1924 

1926 

1924 

1925 

Border Leics. 

]] 

186*6 

168*1 

98*3 

104*1 

2 6 

62 

1 6 

05 

Leicester 

2 

1681 

168*1 

74*6 

139*2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Shropshire .. 

3 

157*5 

175*3 

96 4 

70*2 

1*4 

0 

1*4 

0 

Suffolk 

2 

154 0 

124*1 

103*1 

94*7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lincoln 

6 

137*4 

138*9 

91*9 

96*0 

— 

1*9 

— 

1*8 

Dorset Horn 

3 

137*7 

136*9 

79*4 

102 2 

2*4 

4*6 

1*2 

0*7 

Hants Down 

1 

121*2 

128*3 

90*9 

87 5 

2*6 

0 

0 

0 

Romney Marsh 

1 

111*4 

128 5 

— 

— 

4*0 

6*3 

1*2 

1*3 

Oxford Down 

6 

132*1 

126 9 

92 0 

101*2 

3*1 

8*6 

4*4 

3-5 


Table Vll 

Lambs Twins Triplets Barren Aborted 8ex-ratio 
pr cent, pr cent, pr cent, pr cent, pr cent, pr cent. 
Total .. .. 150 3 62-3 3-8 4-6 2-6 100 

Yearling .. 138 4 46-0 3*4 8 3 6-3 94-6 

DiscilSSioiL —The date presented above must not be con¬ 
sidered as truly representative of the breeds; the arrange¬ 
ment according to fertility in Table I differs from similar 
tables drawn up by previous authors, though it is perhaps 
noteworthy that the Border Leicester and Leicester flocks show 
the highest fertility in both seasons, 1923-24 and 1924-26. But 
certain general conclusions as to the causes of fertility in 
sheep can be made. 

That the fundamental basis of fertility is of an hereditary 
nature is well proved by the facts that breed differences 
exist 'between flocks kept under the same or «imiln.r 
conditions, and that it is possible to build up strains of 
different levels of fertility by selective breeding, while much 
evidence in support is available from studies of the smaller 
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animals and also from studies of infertility and sterility which 
show that genetic factors are involved. Apart from the 
primary hereditary causes, fertility is influenced by those 
factors which affect barrenness and abortion, since high 
fertility depends on a high percentage of multiple births 
associated with low percentage of barrenness and abortion. 
This is clearly demonstrated by comparison of Tables I, II, 
and III. Flockmasters generally have reported that the 
season 1924-25 was bad for high yields of lambs, and it is 
obvious from Table VI that increases or decreases in fertility 
from year to year are very closely associated with decreases or 
increases in the percentages of barrenness and abortion. It 
has also been shown (8, 9) that there is some association 
between barrenness and low percentage of multiple births, 
with the conclusion that barrenness in the sheep may normally 
be due to causes similar to those which produce a scarcity 
of twins and triplets, and that nutrition of the ewe at time of 
service may probably be one of the most important of these 
causes. 

^It is known that those environmental factors of nutrition 
and management which produce in the ewes an “ improving 
condition ” at tupping time are conducive to higher yields 
of lambs. ' The effect of flushing is to produce a high state of 
nutritional activity in the ewes, and the results of tMs practice 
are clearly shown by comparison of Tables I and IV, where 
in every breed, except the Suffolk, the fertility of flocks which 
have been flushed is higher than the total for the breed, and 
the total fertility of all flushed flocks is higher than the total 
fertility of all the flocks considered. Flushing must be practised 
every season for its effects to be sustained, and there are records 
which show that if it is discontinued for a season a marked 
reduction in fertility, even beyond the breed average, results 
in that season. It would appear also that the manner of 
flushing is not so important as the fact that it has been 
practised ; the ewes come on heat quicker and in larger 
numbers, so that more lambs are bom earlier in the lambing 
season.^ It might be suggested that it would be good policy 
to increase the number of rams in use to ensure that more 
ewes are served at their first (and more fertile) heat periods. 

The management and food supply of the flock influence 
barrenness and abortion, except in those cases where abortion 
is due to definite pathological causes. At tupping time such 
factors as the removal of obstacles to service and the pro- 
jportion of ewes per ram need attention, as these may affect 
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the proportion of barrenness, while, during pregnancy, 
abortion may be prevented in some measure by management, 
ensuring that the ewes are maintained in a steady condition 
at first and that all predisposing causes (such as sheep sour ” 
land, leading to debility) are, as far as possible, eliminated. 
A high, or fat, condition, such as is common among show 
sheep, is antagonistic to high fertility, for either physical or 
pathological reasons. 

Another cause of abortion cannot be overlooked, and that is 
where abortion is due to atrophy of the foetuses. It has been 
shown by Hammond (1) that in sheep the majority of atrophic 
foetuses occur at an early stage of development, and lethal 
factors leading to abortion have been demonstrated in sheep 
and many other animals—barrenness may be due to such 
factors acting at very early stages of pregnancy. It has also 
been shown (2) that the ewes of some breeds, e.gr., Wensleydale 
and Suffolk, tend to produce fewer lambs with rams of other 
breeds than with rams of their own breed, and it has been 
pointed out (9) that some breeds which show a low sex ratio 
have a similar tendency. In many cases, where lethal factors 
are known to act, they do so more particularly on the male 
sex, and there are indications that, in the Hampshire Down 
breed, lethal factors may also be acting. It is possible that 
the higher fertility exhibited in certain crosses is due*tio the 
introduction of dominant partners of lethal factors by the 
cross. 

Jones and Rouse (4) have shown that five-year-old ewes 
give the highest yield of lambs, but this does not indicate 
that this is the best age at which to obtain lambs ; such age 
must be determined largely by economic considerations in 
particular districts. However, the data available for certain 
of the breeds (Table VII) show that the fertility of yearling 
ewes is less than that of older ones, the incidence of barrenness 
and abortion being greater. 

From investigations involving large numbers it has been 
shown that the sex ratio in sheep may be considered as 
about 97 males per 100 females, but in small numbers 
there can be much seasonal variation (Table VI). It might 
appear that flushing has some effect on the sex ratio, as is 
often maintained by certain breeders, but, though it is possible 
that some effect may be produced by subsequent alterations 
in the nutritive supplies to the foetuses, and thus some variation 
in the conditions affecting early differential mortality, the 
differences in sex ratio shown in the tables presented do not 
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provide significant evidence of such an effect in view of the 
considerable variations which exist. 

The author wishes to pay his grateful acknowledgement to 
all breeders who have contributed records of their flocks, 
to the British Research Association for the Woollen and 
Worsted Industries for enabling him to carry out this and 
other investigations, and to Dr. F. A. E. Crew, of the Animal 
Breeding Research Department, the University, Edinburgh, 
for much valuable help and criticism throughout the course 
of this study. 


Summary. —(l) The causes of variation in fertility are 
environmental conditions acting on hereditary differences, 
the most important being those which produce a high pro¬ 
portion of multiple births and a low proportion of barrenness 
and abortion. 

(2) High lambing percentages can be produced by the 
practice of flushing, by reason of the increased reproductive 
activity of the ewes at the beginning of the period of service 
induced by the nutritional stimulation following the flush. 

(3) Barrenness and abortion (apart from pathological 
conditions) are largely due to environmental factors, but 
hereditary factors may also play a part in determining their 
incidence. Barrenness and abortion are more frequent among 
the younger ewes. 
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A SUCCESSFUL AGRICULTURAL 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 

Arthur G. Ruston, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), D.So. (Leeds), 

and 

J. R. Lee, N.D.A., 

University of Leeds, 

At a very interesting Conference held at Wembley in July, 
1924, Mr. Dunning, the Prime Minister of Saskatchewan, in a 
speech which should be read by every agriculturist in this 
country, said :— 

Labour is organised to-day to get a living wage ; capital is 
organised to secure a return upon the capital invested. The farmer 
is the one man in all creation who, when he buys, says; “ What 
is the price ? ’* and when he sells asks exactly the same question. 
Other industries when they buy have something to say regarding 
the price, and certainly, when they sell, have a great deal to say 
about it. 

There is no doubt, too, that the farmer too frequently buys 
in the retail and sells in the wholesale market. 

During July and August of 1924, the writers had an 
opportunity of visiting Denmark and Switzerland and seeing 
what has been done in these two countries by means of co¬ 
operation in the collective purchase of farm requisites, and the 
collective disposal of farm products, and they are firmly 
convinced that the wonderful success of the farming industry 
in both of these countries would have been absolutely 
impossible but for the business organisation there existing, 
for both buying and selling. 

During the summer of last year, a further opportunity 
occurred of visiting some forty or more agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive ventures of various kinds in England and Wales. There 
is no doubt that organisation for the disposal of agricultural 
products is more needed here than organisation for the 
purchase of agricultural requisites ; yet, peculiarly enough, it 
is the latter type of co-operative venture which has been most 
popular both in England and Wales, and has been financially 
the most successful. 

Thus, according to the agricultural returns, which have 
duly been prepared by the Registrar of Friendly Societies for 
the year 1924, the number of agricultural co-operative 
requisite societies for that year was 664, with a membership of 
98,676. These societies had a turnover of £8,863,704, paid a 
wage bin of £340,366, and made a net profit of £69,439. On the 
other hand, the number of agricultural co-operative societies 
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in Great Britain for the sale of agricultural produce was, in 
the same year, only 238, with a membership of 34,888, and a 
turnover of £3,673,516. These societies paid a wage bill of 
£167,126, bvi made a financial hea of £6,017. 

While the year’s working of the agricultural reqiusite 
societies left an average profit of just over 128. per member, 
the year’s working of the agricultural co-operative societies for 
the disposal of farm produce resulted in an average loss of 
38. 6d. per member. 

Looking at the agricultural ventures in Yorkshire, we find 
there are registered in the county to-day, 26 co-operative 
societies for the purchase of farm requisites, but only eight 
co-operative societies for the disposal of agricultural produce. 
In these circumstances, we have thought it best to direct our 
attention first of all to a detailed study of a few of the most 
successful of the former type of co-operative venture. Of these, 
a very interesting group is to be foxmd in South Wales, and of 
that group possibly the most interesting, instructive, and 
successful that we have yet met with is the Carmarthen 
Farmers’ Co-operative Society. 

The relative importance of co-operative requisite societies in 
Wales is strikingly shown in the following summary taken from 
“ A Survey of Agricultural Co-operation in the Empire ” :— 

Table I 



North 

South 



Wales 

Wales 

Wales 

Societies .. 

61 

56 

117 

Members .. 

9,983 

15,387 

25,370 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Total Capital 

65,383 

103,297 

168,880 

Sales (a) Requisites 

426,132 

826,587 

1,252,719 

(b) Produce 

56,749 

169,299 

226,048 

(c) Total 

482,881 

995,886 

1,478,767 


Of the £1,478,767 turned over by the whole of the Welsh 
agricultural co-operative societies in 1922, £1,252,719 or 
87’7 per cent, represents the turnover of requisite societies, as 
compared with £226,048 or 12-3 per cent, of the total turned 
over by produce societies. 

Origin of the Society. —The Carmarthen Farmers’ Co¬ 
operative Society has been described in a recent survey of 
“ The Co-operative Purchase of Agricultural Requisites in 
England and Wales ”* as being a typical example of a Welsh 

* Ministry of Agrioultuie and Fisheries: Economic Series, No. ff, 1025. 
Published by H.M. Stationery Office, price Is. 6d. net. 

p2 
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store society. The early formation of this successful society 
was directly due to the report of a Welsh County Council 
deputation which visited Ireland in 1902. ‘‘ Whether or not,” 
said the deputation on their return, “ there may exist a 
difference of opinion respecting the adaptability of the co¬ 
operative creameries to the Welsh counties, the advantages 
attending the establishment of agricultural societies cannot fail 
to strike the most reactionary farmer. In Ireland these 
societies are the principal distributors of agricultural require¬ 
ments ; their capital is small, but by means of their associated 
credit they are able to purchase goods in large quantities on 
infinitely more favourable terms than can any individual. 
They purchase for their members, seeds, manures and feeding 
stuffs, and the delegates cannot too strongly urge the 
importance of establishing agricultural societies in the Welsh 
counties upon the linos here laid down." 

Acting on this advice, a small body of men got to work 
immediately, and actual trading commenced on a small scale, 
with a purchase of 23 tons (mainly of barley meal), on October 7, 
1903. By this time 80 members had been enrolled to form 
the Carmarthen society, with a total share capital of £85. A 
manager had been appointed, and he was the only man in 
attendance at the store. The executive committee were anxious 
to know where they stood at the end of the first six months’ 
trading, and the first balance sheet and trading account, 
showing a profit of £86 Is. lOd., was submitted to a specially 
called general meeting of the Society. The action of that 
first general meeting was typical of the soundness of the 
financial policy which they have adopted right through, for it 
was there resolved that 

This balance of £80 Is. lOd. m favour of the Society be carried 
forward to a Reserve Fund, and that such rules of the Society as 
are to be complied with in its tiansference be lescmded for that 
purpose. 

From that day to this, the Society has never looked back ; 
its membership has grown until to-day it stands at 2,180. Its 
turnover, which in the first year of its existence was £6,910, 
reached its maximum of £226,933 in the days of high prices 
in 1920, and in 1924 amounted to £190,568. In no single year 
of its existence, even in the years of the slump, has there been 
any financial loss. The total profit made by the Society up to 
1924 has been well over £50,000, of which approximately 
£21,000 has been paid to the members in the form of bonus; 
JE23,000 has been made over to the members in the form of 
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bonus shares ; and £8,211 has been left in the business in the 
way of reserve. The total shares actually taken and paid up 
by the members only amounted to £1,913, approximately £1 
per member. This building up of the capital of the Society has 
been sound and careful finance, and the steady building up of 
reserves out of these profits has been very interesting to watch. 
The total profits made in the first four years, amounting to 
over £2,000, were all carried to reserve. 

It was not until the end of the fifth year, when an 
accumulated profit of £3,000 had accrued, that the first dividend 
of 2d. in the pound for the first five years was declared. Up to 
the outbreak of the War, dividends varying from 3d. to 5d in 
the pound were declared each year, and in this way nearly 
£6,000 was distributed to the members, though reserves of 
accumulated profits to the extent of approximately £10,000 
were still being retained. During the years of the War, when 
large profits were being made—^in 1916 up to nearly £6,000— 
not a penny was given back to the members in the form of 
bonus or dividend. The Executive and Management Com¬ 
mittee, doubtful as to what the aftermath of the War might 
leave, thought it best to husband their resources, and the 
members loyally fell in with their suggestions. 

By the end of 1920 the reserves had mounted up to £30,533, 
and bonus shares to the extent of £23,000 were then distributed 
to the members in proportion to their total purchases since the 
formation of the Society. Since that time, dividends up to 6d. 
in the pound on the total purchases have been declared each 
year, and interest on the share capital of from 5 to 10 per cent, 
has always been paid. The Society stands to-day in a sound 
and unshakeable position, with total assets to the value of over 
£38,000, although a share capital of less than £2,000 has 
actually been paid in by the members themselves. 

The main premises of the Society are situated in Carmarthen, 
but branch depots have been opened out at different times in 
various parts of the dairying districts from which the member¬ 
ship is almost entirely drawn. Very few non-members are 
supplied, but nearly half the membership is said to give 
practically the whole of its trade to the Society. Each member 
is supposed to hold at least four shares of 5s. each, and to pay 
for his purchases within fourteen days of the end of the month 
in which the purchases were made. The small figure of £150 for 
bad debts, written off during the whole of the trading period, 
indicates, in a remarkable manner, the loyal support on the 
part of the members. 
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Possibly the two things which appear to stand out most 
prominently in the history of this Society are :— 

(а) The sound and careful management of the Directorate, and 

(б) The absolute loyalty of the members to the Management of the 
Society. 

As far as can be seen the “ cost plus ” system of selling has 
never been attempted, the Society’s policy being to sell at 
or as nearly as possible at the market price, and at the end of 
the year to declare dividends on the value of the purchases 
made. 

The following table, summarised from the Report* already 
referred to, gives some idea of the consistently steady and 
successful growth of the Society since its commencement:— 


Tablb II 


Year 

Membership 

Capital 

Sales 

Profits 

Reserves 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1904-08 

451 

361 

20,672 

632 

1,226 

1909-13 

1,109 

818 

73,406 

1,646 

6,678 

1914-18 

1,537 

1,243 

129,033 

2,886 

16,383 

1919-23 

1,886 

20,613 

217,874 

6,905 

19,928 

1924 

2,180 

26,203 

190,668 

5,011 

8,211 


Trading Efficiency. —'Trading efficiency in a co-operative 
purchase society is only to be distinguished from that in a 
joint stock concern, in that profits ultimately go, in the first 
case, to the purchasing members. In both cases, if financial 
success is to be assured, the goods must be bought well and 
sold well, the working costs must be kept low, and the capital 
turnover kept high. 

In the case of a multiple purpose society like that of the 
Carmarthen Farmers’, it would be difficult, if not almost 
impossible, to see how far the price paid by the Society for the 
goods purchased was above or below the market price. 

Baying and Selling : Credit Taken and Given.— With regard, 
however, both to buying and selling, there are, in the accounts 
of the Society, several strong indications that the management 
has been in an exceptionally strong position in both these 
respects. In order to take proper advantage of trade discounts 
in buying, a society must be prepared to make ready payments 
for its purchases. 

In the case of 9 co-operative requisite societies whose 
accounts we have so far investigated :—2 have paid for their 
purchases within 7 weeks of the date of invoice, 1 has paid 
for its purchases within 6 weeks of the date of invoice, 1 has 


* See footnote, page 227 
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paid for its purchases within 5 weeks of the date of invoice, 
3 have paid for their purchases within 3 weeks of the date 
of invoice, 1 has paid for its purchases within 2 weeks of the 
date of invoice, and the Carmarthen Farmers’ Society in 
well under 14 days. 

It should be remembered that all accounts are not subject 
to the same terms, some being due in 7 days, others in 14 
and 28 days from the date of invoice, and others again on 
the 10th of the month following delivery. It would appear, 
however, from the fact that on the average, as is shown in 
the following table, payment has been made within 11*4 days 
of the date of invoice, the Carmarthen Farmers’ Society has 
paid all accounts on or before the date on which they became 
due. 

Table III 




Accounts Due and 

Owing 





Amount 

No. of 

Total 


No. of 

Year 

Total 

due by 

days’ 

pur¬ 

Amoimt 

days’ 


sales 

members 

credit 

chases 

owing 

credit 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 


1904-08 

20,572 

482 

7*72 

18,701 

618 

12-86 

1909-13 

73,406 

2,134 

10*9 

69,857 

2,214 

11-6 

1914-18 

129,033 

4,036 

11-58 

124,500 

5,702 

15-62 

1919-23 

217,874 

6,462 

13-06 

166,968 

4,382 

9-64 

1924 

190,568 

8,558 

16-6 

180,513 

4,834 

9-7 


The inter-relationship between credit allowed and credit 
received is a very important factor in the financing][of any 
business, whether co-operative or otherwise. In the co-operative 
societies whose accounts we have had an opportunity so far 
of studying, its influence can be traced both in the requisite 
and produce societies. 

In the case of two egg-collecting stations, handling approxi¬ 
mately the same number of eggs per year, both societies 
pay their members in hard cash for the eggs purchased on the 
aetual day purchased. One gets a settlement once a week for 
its disposal with the merchants to whom the eggs are sold, 
and the other once a month ; with the result that one society 
has to have available cash to meet the working expenses of 
one week and the other of four. It is significant that in the 
former case the called-up capital at the present time is 
£1 Os. 4d., and in the latter case £3 Is. 6d. per member; in 
the former case there is available a cash and bank balance 
of £669 148. 10^., while in the latter case there is an 
overdraft of £646 10s. Od. 
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The acme of good salesmanship in the case of a joint stock 
company is to sell heavily at a high price to people who are 
sound financially and who will pay promptly. 

In the case of a co-operative requisite society, where all 
the profits should be going back to the members, there should 
be no need to look for a high margin between the buying 
and selling price ; at Carmarthen this has averaged, right 
through, rather less than 6 per cent, on the total turnover, 
and throughout the whole twenty-one years has remained 
wonderfully constant. The soundness of the management 
in buying and selling is shown in one way by the fact that 
the full credit allowed to the society, without any financial 
loss in the way of discounts, is passed on practically en bloc, 
but in no great excess to its members. 

One requisite society in South Wales receives weeks’ 
credit from the trade, and in doing so loses practically the 
whole of the trade discount, but allows three months’ credit 
to its members, with the lesult that, in spite of the fact that 
well over £6,000 net profit has been made by the society, 
not one penny has found its way into the pockets of the 
members in the form of bonus or dividend ; the whole of the 
accumulated profits having to be left in the business, to 
finance it. 

In the case of a second requisite society in South Wales, 
2 weeks’ credit is taken by the society from the trade, and 
12 weeks' credit given to the members. Here full advantage 
is taken by the management of the trade discount, but the 
members arc made to pay for their credit in being charged 
comparatively higher prices, this being shown by the fact 
that the gross margin is more than 10J per cent, of the turn¬ 
over, as compared with less than 6 per cent, in the case of the 
Carmarthen Farmers’. 

Good salesmanship of the highest type is seen in the fact, to 
which reference has already been made, that the bad debts 
incurred by the society throughout the whole of the trading 
period have amounted to only £150. There are also in the 
trading history of the Society strong indications that an 
intelligent policy of buying and selling has always been 
pursued. 

The proportion of purchases on hand, during the period 
under review, indicates very clearly the efficiency and respon¬ 
siveness of the management to variations in the price level 
and in general trading conditions. During the times of rising 
prices, there is evidence to show noji only that they were 
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Fig. 1.— Liabilities: How the Business is Financed. 
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buying ahead of their requirements, but that the policy of 
holding over a disproportionately large amount of stock was 
being deliberately undertaken, in order to secure benefits 
for the members. In order to do this, it was again to a large 
extent inevitable that they should depart from their usual 
policy of cash payments, and have to accept longer credit 
from the trade. 

When, however, the post-war slump arrived, we find the 
management buying in small quantities, quickly imloading 
their stocks, and, in order to do so, relaxing to some extent 
their demand for prompt payment from the members and 
giving longer credit. This timely policy has effected a result 
affording a very strong contrast to that obtaining in the 
case of those societies who, in continuing their policy of buying 
forward too far into the slump, are now landed with heavy 
adverse balances. 


Working Costs. —Whilst the success of the Society can be 
largely accounted for by the strength of its position in the 
market, the argument would be incomplete were no mention 
made of the working costs, which have been kept consistently 
low, averaging right through just under 3 per cent., and 
leaving a net profit of just over 2^ per cent, on the tmnover. 

It is interesting to find that this Society, unlike many 
other similar Welsh societies, has throughout thought that the 
labourer was worthy of his hire, and paid not only a good 
salary to the Manager, but also good wages to all the men who 
are employed; and it is still more interesting to find that, 
as each year the financial position of the Society became more 
and more sound, a relatively higher proportion of the total 
turnover went to meet labour charges. 

In the first five years of the Society’s existence, salaries 
and wages represented 1*63 per cent, of the total turnover; 
in the last five years 2*4 per cent. 

The payments for salaries and wages represented:— 

In the period 1906-1900 .. 42'6 per cent, of total woikmg costs. 

„ „ 1910-1914 .. 47-8 

„ „ 1916-1919 .. 67-6 

„ „ 1920-1921 .. 601 

The steady growth of the salary and labour charges is not 

without significance. It suggests that the Carmarthen Farmers’ 
have realised that it. is just as important that a co-operative 
society should be as efficiently represented on the market as 
is usual in the case of an ordinary joint stock company. Too 
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frequently one finds in an agricultural co-operative venture 
that the manager is not too well paid. This policy is undoubt¬ 
edly false economy from whatever viewpoint we regard it. 
It fails to attract the most enterprising type of man, and 
poor reward is often the parent of poor service. 

Capital Turnover. —^While a net profit of just over 2i per 
cent, on the turnover is not high, yet, when one considers 
that the turnover is now nearly a quarter of a million sterling 
per annum, it is easy to see that this represents a high return 
on a share capital of under £2,000 actually paid in. In 1924, 
the total sales amounted to £190,567, the capital actually 
subscribed to £1,913, and the total net profit to £4,723. The 
subscribed capital was therefore turned over approximately 
100 times, and the net profit represented one of 246 per cent. 
The owned capital, including the bonus shares and undis¬ 
tributed accumulated profits, amounted to £33,413, so that 
the owned capital was turned over 5*8 times and the net 
profit represented one of rather more than 14 per cent. The 
total liabilities of the Society, including owned and borrowed 
capital, amounted at that time to £38,248; thus the total 
capital was turned over 4*9 times, resulting in a net profit of 
12'1 per cent. 

Taking the five-year average, we find that there has been 
a very marked falling-off in the net profit expressed as a 
percentage of the owned capital. This might be expected, 
as the increasing proportion of the total liabilities came under 
the heading of “ owned capital.” Borrowed capital can be 
obtained at the rate of from 4J to 6 per cent., and a well- 
managed business should make more. 

Table IV. —Net Pbowt Expressed as 



Per cent, of 

Per cent, of 

Five-year period 

owned 

total 


capital 

liabilities 

1906-1909 

.. 60-6 

36-7 

1910-1914 

30*6 

190 

1916-1919 

23-1 

161 

1919-1924 

14-0 

12-3 

Average 

320 

20*8 


On the other hand, it is difficult at first sight to explain 
satisfactorily the steady drop in the financial return on the 
total capital invested in the business, though some suggested 
reasons for this may be given later. 

Capital Invested in the Business. —A study of the balance 
sheets shows that, at the end of the fiirst year, the total capital 
invested in the business amounted to £696 14s. Od., and that 
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this had steadily grown until on December 31,1924, it amounted 
to £38,248 6s. 3d. The distribution of these assets is interesting, 
and forms an instructive object lesson to many of our English 
societies. Throughout the whole period, on the average, 

11*7 per cent, of the capital has been in land and buildings, 

3*7 „ „ „ „ investments, 

56*9 ,, „ „ „ stock in trade, 

18'9 „ „ „ „ giving credit to members, 

8-8 ,, ,, ,, ,, cash and liquid assets. 

It will be seen that not too big a proportion has been locked 
up in bricks and mortar or in other non-productive assets. 
The buildings are by no means elaborate, and possibly might 
be a little more convenient, but everything that is really 
necessary for the storage of goods or the convenience of the 
office staff is provided. 

By far the larger part of the capital, as one would expect 
in a “ store society,” has been invested in stock-in-trade. Long 
credit has never been given, and apparently the terms of the 
business have been fairly rigidly adhered to. 

Signs of over-capitalisation are undoubtedly shown in two 
periods when cash and liquid assets have been accumulating. 
The capital required to finance the working of the Society 
during the war period of high prices was obviously more than 
sufficient in the “ control ” period, and to a much greater 
extent in the slump years of the post-war period—a state of 
affairs which may be described as being wholly abnormal, 
and one which has reduced several similar undertakings, working 
with a much narrower margin of owned non-interest-bearing 
capital, to the verge of bankruptcy. 

There is no doubt that, during the last four years quoted 
the Society was distinctly over-capitalised, and was so in spite 
of the fact that in 1924 the total assets per member in the 
Carmarthen Farmers’ was the lowest we have as yet met 
with, as can be seen from the following summary :— 


Re(|ui&ite Society 

Table V 

Total asaets 
per membei*. 

Carmarthen FarmeiH’ 


1924 
£ s. d. 

18 16 0 

Welsh Society A 


22 12 0 

B 


22 14 0 

c 

9f 99 


27 8 0 

English Society A 


44 8 0 

» M B 


71 18 0 

» c 


80 10 0 

WeUh Society D 


91 16 0 
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Btow the Society has been Financed. —^It is clear that efforts 
have been made by the Executive to finance the project from 
within. Starting with only £80 subscribed capital, strengthened 
by a joint and several guarantee by the Executive of £1,000 
to the bank, this Society was enabled to sell requisites to the 
value of £69,100 in 1904. At the end of the first year’s trading 
the liabilities amounted to £696, of which about 20 per cent, 
was owing to the bank and 30 per cent, to sundry trade 
creditors, representing a total borrowed capital of rather 
more than 50 per cent. 

The following summary of the five-year averages, 1906-9, 
1910-14, 1916-19, and 1920-24, shows how, by the judicious 
retention of accumulated profits, the proportion of owned 
capital has been steadily increased until it approached to 
nearly 90 per cent, of the whole. 

Table VI 

Period 1905-09 1910-14 1915-19 1920-24 Average 

Pr. cent. Pr cent. Pr. cent. Pr. cent. Pr. cent. 


Share capital 

140 

7-8 

4-6 

4*3 

— 

Bonus capital 

— 

— 

— 

48-0 


Accumulatod profits 

48-5 

55-9 

67-6 

36*9 

52*2 

Total owned capital .. 

62-5 

637 

72*2 

89*2 

71-9 

Bank overdraft .. 

7*8 

14-8 

61 

1*2 

7*6 

Trade creditors .. 

20-7 

21 5 

21-7 

9-6 

20-6 

Total borrowed capital 

.37 5 

36-3 

27-8 

10-8 

28*1 

Total capital 

100 0 

100 0 

1000 

1000 

1000 


There has been a steady and gradual increase in the per¬ 
centage of the capital invested in the business, and owned 
by the members, right up to the time of the present strong 
position. The benefits of such internal capitalisation lie 
mainly in the fact that substantial advances from the already 
depleted capital of the farmers are rendered unnecessary. On 
the other hand, there is evidence in the trading history of 
the Society to show that refusal to take advantage of the 
normal facilities for trade credit may react to the detriment 
of the concern so refusing. A policy of internal capitalisation 
can be, and possibly, in the case of the Carmarthen Farmers’, 
has been pursued to a point at which its usefulness tends to 
grow less. It is probable that this point is reached before 
actual over-capitalisation becomes apparent. Normally, in a 
trading concern, the bank overdraft should prove an excellent 
indicator as to the adequacy of the working capital. On the 
other hand, a persistent bank balance cannot but be regarded 
as an indication of ill-economy in the form of over-capitalisa¬ 
tion. It would appear as if the most effective ratio of borrowed 
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and owned capital is reached when the bank overdraft tends 
to approach a minimum. This point represents the economic 
compromise between losses from idle capital on the one hand 
and losses from inefficient purchasing power on the other. 
Necessary elasticity, normal to this type of business, ought 
obviously to be provided more economically by the banker, 
whose main function it is, than by the creation of abnormal 
reserves on the part of the individual society. 

There is no doubt in our opinion that this mark has been 
to some extent over-reached in the case of the Carmarthen 
Farmers’. It may seem captious to criticise the management 
of a society like this, in which the members have put into 
the business under £1 per head, have already received in the 
form of bonus approximately £10 per head, and in which, 
were the Society wound up to-morrow, there would be available 
for distribution, after meeting all habilities, nearly £16 per 
head. On the other hand, one cannot but feel that it was a 
bold, and, possibly, not too wise a step, to create interest-bearing 
bonus shares to the extent of £23,000 and still leave in the 
bank more than £12,000 for which a nominal interest only 
could be drawn. 

The management and direction, as far as we have been 
able to see, has been sound and efficient, but there is no doubt 
that the success of the Society has also been built up to a 
large extent on the goodwill of the founding and early 
membership. 

While the Carmarthen Farmers’ Society is not, from a 
business point of view, absolutely perfect, and has possibly 
erred as a rule on the side of caution, it has been as nearly 
perfect as any we have yet met with, and there is no doubt 
that the detailed working of this Society might with advantage 
be studied by those who are concerned with the management 
of similar concerns in this country. 


RAISING HYACINTHS IN HOLLAND 

H. SOTTTHWBUL, A.R.C.Sc., 

Ministry of AgricvUure and Fisheries. 

The hyacinth is one of the most popular members of that 
large natural order of plants known as the Liliacese. Of the 
spring-flowering plants it is one of the earliest to reveal its 
bloom, and a full-grown hyacinth in flower carries with it a 
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type and standard of beauty which strikes one as being 
essentially Dutch. But the Dutch hyacinth is not a native of 
Holland. It is recorded that it was introduced quite unosten¬ 
tatiously into Holland during the sixteenth century, and that 
it is a descendant of Hyacinihua orienteUia which grows wild 
in Greece and Asia Minor. This wild hyacinth is an 
insignificant plant, which has a small round bulb, and when it 
fiowers, its spike carries a few narrow-lobed, washy blue 
fiowers not unlike the wild bluebell found in the woods of 
England. Hyacinthna orientalia found a comfortable home in 
the sand dunes of Holland, and the Dutch have, through 
decades of patient seed-sowing and selection, brought it to its 
present high state of development. 

The history of the Dutch hyacinth reveals a slow but con¬ 
tinual improvement in the varieties raised, but popular fancy 
once determined that it should evoke a degree of enthusiasm 
out of all proportion to its merits. When double hyacinths, 
now not at all popular, were introduced into commerce, they 
happened to take the public fancy. Very high prices were paid 
for a single bulb, and speculation in bulbs became the order of 
the day. A hyacinth mania similar to the tulip mania of 
1635-1637 threatened to develop, but the government stepped 
in and had the laws and orders respecting that mania reprinted 
and made public, with the result that the fever subsided and 
wild speculation in bulbs ceased. 

Area in whidi Hyadnih Bulbs ace raised.— Just behind the 
narrow ridge of undulating sand dunes, covered with marram 
grass, which serve to protect the mainland from the ravages 
of the North Sea, is the area where bulbs are raised. At one 
time there were several ridges of sand dunes bordering the 
coast, but recently, on account of the increased acreage laid 
down to bulbs, the more inland ridges have been brought into 
cultivation. Commencing at Scheveningen, on the coast, 
where small patches of bulbs may be seen, and travelling north, 
this area is seen to stretch inland a distance of from four to five 
miles in the neighbourhood of Leyden, Sassenheim and Lisse, 
ultimately terminating, in much the same way as it began, in 
the vicinity of Alkmaar. It is this long narrow district, laid 
out like huge gardens, each edged in with beech and thuya to 
protect the growing plants from cold winds, and with Haarlem 
as geographical cen^, which is the bulb-raising district of 
Holland. Hyacinths are not raised in every part of that 
bulb-growing area, for the soil is not everywhere suitable. It 
is only in the relatively small area covering a few square miles 
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ivith Lisse as centre, and in isolated patches near the coast, 
that the nature and depth of the soil are remarkably suitable 
for that purpose. 

Nature of Hyaemth Soil. —^All soil in this area is sand, blown 
about by every pu£E of wind, and its value for raising bulbs 
depends on (1) its depth, (2) the texture of the sand, and (3) the 
amount and fineness of the particles of lime which it contains. 
Experience has proved that this sand must be at leaet five feet 
deep to be of any real use for hyacinth growing. A subsoil 
of a different nature, which is common in the non-hyacinth 
growing areas, renders it useless for that purpose. The finer 
the texture of the sand the more suitable it is. Lime is an 
important ingredient of any soil in which bulbs ate grown. 
Its amount and the fineness of its particles, the latter secur¬ 
ing a thorough admixture of the lime with the sand, are im¬ 
portant factors. In good hyacinth land the percentage of lime 
is relatively high, and increases in amount from the surface to 
the subsoil. 

Chemical Composition of Hyacinth Land. —Below are tables 
showing the percentage chemical composition of good hyacinth 
land in the hyacinth-growing areas. Sand (silica) is, of course, 
not stated. In the course of time the manurial ingredients are 
used up and are replenished by natural and artificial manures. 

Fibst Class Hyacinth Lani> (Lisse) 



Nitrogen 

Phosphate 

Potash 

Lime 



as N 

as PjOg 

as KjO 

as CaO 

Humus 

1st Foot 

0 036 

0 09 

0 04 

0 64 

1-20 

Subsoil 

0 006 

0 04 

0 02 

3 84 

0-70 

Fibst-Class Hyacinth Land (after 20 years’ cultivation) 


Ist foot 

0 04 

0 07 

0 04 

1-34 

1 20 

Subsoil 

0 01 

0 06 

0 03 

2-»6 

0-50 

Second-Class Hyacinth Land 




1st foot 

0-46 

0 08 

0 02 

0-10 

1-26 

Subsoil 

0 01 

0-04 

0 03 

0-08 

0 60 


TempeEatuie and Rainfall. —Of less importance for hyacinths 
are temperature and rainfall. The average temperature and 
rainfall per month, covering several years, in Lisse and 
Katwijk, comparing the same months in different years, show 
that there are large variations, similar to what commonly 
obtains in England. 

Ftoparationof Soil for j^racinfhs.— After having ascertained, 
by deep digging, that the nature and depth of the soil are 
suitable for growing hyacinths, the next important considera- 
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tion is the supply of water. Hyacinths, as everyone knows who 
has grown them in water, produce very long roots, and are 
most at home when the soil in which the bulbs lie is dry, and 
the tips of their roots are in slowly moving water. Stagnant 
water is inimical to bulb growing. The Dutch grower has 
specialised on that important fact, and suitable conditions have 
been brought about by a combination of the necessary drainage 
system with a general and uniform level of all the hyacinth¬ 
raising fields. If the surface of new suitable land is above the 
general level, then the excess of soil is removed. If the selected 
land is below the general level new soil is added. In one case a 
firm was engaged in removing soil, five yards deep over 700 
acres which was covered with pines, yews, &c., so as to bring 
the surface of the prospective bulb fields to the required level. 
It is necessary also to commence growing hyacinths in virgin soil. 
In those cases where it is essential to adjust the level of the 
land, virgin soil forms the top layer, and the surface layer of 
new suitable land, which is on the required level but which is 
covered with vegetation, is placed three feet deep and the 
underlying soil put in its place. 

As all the sandy soil in this bulb-growing area is below sea 
level, it has had to be drained to render it fit for cultivation. 
In the hyacinth-growing areas, there is a drain Ij ft. wide 
every 800 to 1,000 sq. yd., in which water is kept by the 
working of the drainage machinery, similar to that in the Fens 
of England, at a uniform level of 2 ft. from the surface. These 
drains ramify throughout the bulb fields like blood capillaries 
through animal tissue, anastomosing with each other to form 
dykes, and those again to form canals, while the central vis a 
tergo is the drainage machinery. The maintenance of this 
constant water level in the drains throughout the year is one 
of the fundamental necessities for the successful raising of 
hyacinth bulbs. As the sandy soil is porous, and the surface 
of the hyacinth beds is on one plane, water percolates through 
the bulb fields at a distance of two feet from the surface, and 
at the same time rises to the surface by capillary action and 
passes off as water vapour. Thus by putting one’s hand into 
the soil the surface layer feels dry; below, the" soil is damp, 
and the deeper one gets the more water it contains. 

The effect of rainfall in this connection is interesting and 
somewhat important, as it leads to the formation of drains 
1 ft. deep which empty into the 2 ft. drains, and which serve 
to remove the excess water after a fall of rain. During dry 
weather water is continually rising from the subsoil and 
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passing off as water vapour, but when the humidity of the 
atmosphere is great, as just before and during rain, then that 
action is stopped and the soil is soon saturated with water. If 
rain falls it is necessary to remove the excess, hence the 1 ft. 
drains. 

Crops grown before Hsradnfhs. —^When suitable virgin land 
at the required level has been secured, and properly drained, 
the soil is thoroughly dug with the spade; and cow manure, the 
transport of which is facilitated by the canals, is added at the 
rate of twenty tons per acre. As a general rule the first crop 
obtained is potatoes, not only for the value of the crop itself 
but to stimulate an increase in the soil bacteria necessary for 
plant growth. Occasionally, instead of potatoes, peas or beans 
may be planted. After that crop has been lifted, tulips are 
planted. After lifting the tulips, the ground is again heavily 
manured with cow manure and this is dug into the soil. 
Hyacinths follow and are planted early in October. After that 
the rotation is tulips, narcissus and hyacinths, but, by deep 
trenching and suitable manuring, hyacinths may be grown 
year after year on the same soil. 

General Cultivation of Hyacmtbs. —^Before hyacinths are 
planted, the soil should receive a heavy dressing of 
well-rotted cow manure, usually about twenty tons per acre. 
Hyacinth bulbs are planted in beds, 1 yd. by 12 yd. in size, 
and the beds are separated by paths 1 ft. wide. The depth 
and distance of planting varies with the size of the b^b. 
Large bulbs are planted 4 in. deep and 5 in. apart, but smaller 
bulbs are planted closer together and not so deeply. After 
planting, the beds are covered with reeds or straw, partly to 
protect the bulbs from severe frosts and partly to prevent the 
soil from being blown about and laying bare the bulbs. When 
the foliage appears above the ground the reed or straw covering 
is removed and the plants receive a top dressing of ammonium 
nitrate to encourage the growth of the foliage. Following very 
wet winters, when the manurial ingredients of the cow manure 
have been partially lost through rain, a further dressing is 
applied in spring. By a continual use of the hoe the beds are 
kept free from weeds. When the flowers appear they are 
removed by running the flower stalk between the fingers, and 
are either scattered on the ground to prevent the soil from 
drifting into heaps or sent to a perfumery in Amsterdam. 
Only the bells of the flowers are removed, for growers realise 
that flowering, and particularly seeding, reduces the vigour 
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of the bulb, while the folmge with the green flower stalk and 
active roots build up solid bulbs. In May, peas or beans are 
planted in the paths mainly to prevent the soil from being 
blown about. Bulbs are lifted by hand in June after the 
foliage has completely died away, and as a uniform size was 
planted there is little variation in the size of the lifted bulbs, 
but, if necessary, grading for size is done when the bulbs are 
lift^. As the bulbs are grown in sand, it is not necessary to 
clean them by riddling. The period immediately after lifting 
is a critical time for all bulbs. It is essential that they should 
be dried at once. Hyacinth bulbs are thus put in trays and 
placed in a dark store, and if ordinary atmospheric conditions 
are not suitable for quick drying the temperature is raised by 
artificial means. The treatment after drying varies with the 
object in view. 

Treatment of Bnibs. —^Lifted bulbs may be divided into two 
classes:—(1) large bulbs which are ready to sell for flower 
production, and (2) smaller bulbs which are to be grown on for 
another year or two so as to produce the large bulbs. A small 
proportion of the large bulbs are selected for the reproduction 
of the stock, while the rest are graded for size and are marketed. 
Bulbs which are to be grown on for another season or two, and 
the large saleable bulbs which are destined to appear on the 
market as prepared bulbs for Christmas flowering, receive a 
special treatment which has its basis in a knowledge of the 
conditions governing the growth of the embryonic flowering bud 
in the bulb. Under ordinary conditions in the Dutch hyacinth, 
and in its wild ancestor also, the foliage dies away in June, and 
the bulbs undergo a period of “ rest ” during the warm summer 
months. In reality, however, this is not a period of rest but 
the time during wldch the rudiments of the next year’s flower 
now in the bulb is developing and growing. After this 
flowering bud reaches a certain size, its continued growth is 
dependent on a gradual fall in temperature together with an 
increased water supply, and this stage is normally reached 
about planting time. Thus, by subjecting bulbs to a heat 
treatment in the month of July, it is possible to concentrate 
aU those summer changes, which result in the growth of the 
flowering bud, into about three weeks, after which time the 
flowering bud is in that advanced condition of growth which 
under ordinary conditions would only be arrived at by planting 
time. Such bulbs are then known and sold as “ specially 
prepared for Christmas flowering,” and it is obvious that, to 
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obtain flowers by that date, such bulbs should be planted at 
once and placed under conditions resembling winter. The 
accompanying diagrams are illustrative of the growth of the 
flowering bud. Large bulbs are always selected for the Christ* 
mas flowering treatment. They are placed in trays and put in 
a semi-dark store. About the middle of July the temperature 
of the store is gradually raised in three days from normal to 
76® F., and the bulbs are kept at that temperature night and 
day for three weeks. Afterwards the temperature is gr^ually 
dropped to normal. Certain varieties of hyacinths, such as 
L’Innocence, Christmas White, General Pelissier, &c., which 
normally flower earlier than the other varieties, respond more 
readily to this heat treatment, and the temperatiue in such 
cases may be raised as high as 80® F. As one might expect, 
this heat treatment reduces the quantity of water in the bulbs, 
which largely accoimts for the fact that 1st and 2nd grade 
“ specially prepared bulbs for Christmas flowering,” of any 
variety, are never as large as those of the same grade and 
variety which have not been treated. 

The smaller bulbs also contain a rudimentary flower bud, 
but as the spike only carries a few bells the bulbs are not 
marketable for flower production. Such bulbs have to be 
grown on for another year or two so as to produce a larger bulb 
which will bear a good spike of flowers. These small bulbs 
are left in trays in a dark store until September. By that time 
their flowering bud has reached that stage when a gradual fall 
in temperature is most favourable to its continued growth. If 
the bulbs are then heated for several weeks commencing about 
the middle of September the growth of the flowering bud is 
inhibited and after planting the flowers are later in appearing. 
This means that the vegetative period during which the bulbs 
grow is lengthened, and if such bulbs, after planting, are 
encouraged to produce foliage by the addition of a nitrate 
manure to the soil, the vegetative period is still further 
lengthened. By making use of those two facts the time taken 
in raising flowering bulbs for the market is nowadays shortened 
by one year. About the middle of September, the temperature 
of the dark room in which these bulbs are stored is raised in 
three days from normal to 70° F. and that temperature is main¬ 
tained day and night for a month. The temperature is then 
gradually dropped to normal and the bulbs are planted at once. 

Propagation ol HyacinibB. — (l) By sexual means.—There is 
really no occasion for a grower to adopt this method unless 
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he is desirons of raising new varieties, for the procedure is long 
and tedious. It consists in the transfer of pollen to the stigma 
of the flower, thus raising seed ; the planting of that seed, thus 
raising small bulbs; and the continued growing of these bulbs 
until a flowering bulb is produced. 

(2) By vegetative means .—comparatively easy method of 
reproducing the stock is to wait for naturally formed offsets 
wUch can be grown on till they become flowering-sized bulbs. 
This method is very slow, for offsets are rarely produced. The 
commercial grower makes use of artificial means to increase his 
stock. The two methods in common practice are (a) cutting 
and (6) scooping. 




1. The Flowering Bud when the Bulb is lifted in June. 

2. The Flowering Bud at the end of September. (Growth during 

summer months.) 

3. The Flowenng Bud at the middle of February. (Contmued growth 

durmg wmter months.) 

4. The Flowermg Bud at the end of July, after treatment for Christmas 

flowering. (Compare with 2.) 

(a) The method of cuMtn$r consists in taking a first-sized bulb 
in June, and with a knife making two or more cuts in the base 
about ^ in. deep equidistant from each other. The bulbs are 
then planted for fourteen days. This is done so that the cut 
surfaces may heal, and to prevent damage from mould 
(PenieiUium). After that time the bulbs are lifted and put in 
trays in a dark store and kept at a temperature of 70 to 80° F. 
until September, when the temperature is reduced to normal. 
For the first three weeks nothing is done except to keep the 
temperature up. Then the floor and the bulbs are spri^ed 
with water every morning. As much ventilation is'allowed as 
is compatible with the maintenance of that temperature. All 
this is done to stimulate the growth of the buds in the axils of 
the fleshy leaves of the bulb ; and, by careful attention, those 
buds, before planting time, will progress so far as to resemble 
small bulbs. In September the cut bulb, with its buds in situ, 
is planted, and each one of the buds sends one or more leaves 
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above the surface. On lifting in the next spring, the planted 
bulb has shrunk to nothing more or less than scales, and, in its 
place, are twenty-five to thirty bulbs well on the road to 
becoming flowering bulbs. These bulbs are lifted by hand, 
graded for size, dried and then stored in a dark warehouse. 
In September, as already stated, they are heated and then 
planted. 

(b) Scooping .—It is said that this method of increasing the 
stock was discovered by finding new small bulbs in the cavities 
of bulbs which had been nibbled by mice during storage. 
Whether this is so or not, that nibbling principle is made use of 
in scooping. Large bulbs are selected in June, and with a 
curved knife a cup-shaped cavity f in. deep is cut out of the base 
of the bulb. The bulbs are then treated as if they had been out. 
There is this difference between the two methods. In cutting, 
the buds at the base of the fleshy leaves of the bulbs are stimu¬ 
lated to grow, but in scooping those buds are removed, and 
adventitious buds are produced on the out surface of the fleshy 
leaves of the bulb. Consequently there are a larger number 
of adventitious buds produced—^forty to fifty—^but they are 
smaller than the normal buds, and take one or two years longer 
to grow to the size of a marketable flowering bulb. In short, by 
cutting, the stock can be increased twenty-five to thirty-fold in 
two to three years; by scooping the stock can be increased 
forty to fifty-fold ; but it takes four years. The method used 
depends on the variety and on the prevalence of disease. 

It will readily be understood that all varieties may be propa¬ 
gated by the method of cutting, for in that case bu^ normally 
present are stimulated to grow. It is, however, not always wise 
to follow this method, since it is only by scooping that one can 
make sure bulbs are free from a disease called “ Yellow 
Disease.” On the other hand, not all varieties wUl yield to the 
drastic treatment of scooping. Sometimes high susceptibility 
to the disease mentioned, and inability of the bulb to yield to 
scooping, are both characteristic of one variety, in which case 
there is danger of losing the stock. 

Diseases of Hyaoinflis. —Yellow Disease .—^The most common 
and, consequently, the most menacing disease, is that named 
” Yellow Disease.” This is due to a bacterium called 
Pseudomonas hyacinthi. The symptoms of the disease can be 
seen in the foliage. The leaves develop narrow dark stripes 
near and parallel to the edge. These dark stripes arise through 
the vascular bundles being choked with bacteria. The bacteria 
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also afieot the base of the bulb. The early stage of infection 
can only be discovered by scooping bulbs. Infected bulbs 
when out show yellow spots where the vascular bundles lie, and 
badly affected bulbs go soft and rotten. Fortunately, this 
disease does not infect the soil; the bacteria are spread by air. 
There is no known cure for the disease, and thus the control 
method employed is that of eradication. Growers constantly 
examine their beds of bulbs during the growing season and also 
the bulbs when scooped. Diseased bulbs are destroyed, and, 
immediately diseased plants are found in the beds, the entire 
plant with the adjoining soil (so as to ensiue inclusion of every 
part of the diseased plant) is removed and destroyed. Some 
varieties, mcluding LTnnocence, Grandesse, King of the Blues, 
and Grand Lilac are more susceptible to “ Yellow Disease ” 
than others. 

Ring Disease .—^This disease is due to the eelworm, Tylenchus 
hyacinthi. Dr. van Slogteren, of the Pathological School, Lisse, 
has shown by elaborate experiments that this eelworm is not the 
same as that which attacks narcissus, nor are the two eelworms 
interchangeable, each being confined to its particular host. The 
symptoms of the disease are similar to the s 3 auptoms of eelworm 
in narcissus bulbs, and may also be seen in the foliage, and this 
eelworm, too, contaminates the soil. Diseased plants and the 
surrounding soil are removed and destroyed. Hyacinth bulbs 
are also sterilised in just the same way, both in principle and 
in detail, as diseased narcissus bulbs. Dr. van Slogteren has 
recently been working to ascertain the best time for sterifising 
diseased hyacinth and narcissus bulbs by the hot water treat¬ 
ment, and his investigations show this to be about the middle of 
August. The temperature used in sterilising is, of course, more 
than 30° F. higher than that used to hasten or retard flowering, 
and this high temperature has its effect on the growing flower 
bud within the bulb ; as sterilisation if 'done very early, i.e., soon 
after lifting, may kill the embryonic flower bud. If sterilisation 
is carried out late in the season, the heat not only has the effect 
of delaying flowering, but imhinges the correlative growth of the 
flower, delaying one part more than another, with the result 
that split bloom may be obtained. The English narcissus 
grower often has split bloom through sterilising too late in the 
year. Further, early in August, which is the best time to 
sterilise without detrimental effect, is the time when the 
developing flower bud requires heat for its growth, so that the 
high temperature of sterilisation then has the least adverse 
effect. 
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“ Fire.'* —^This disease is due to a fungus {Botrytis sp.) similar 
to that causing “ Fire ” in tulips. The two species are, how- 
ever, quite distinct, and each is confined to its own host. 
Hyacinths in Holland are apt to suffer from late frosts which 
kill the tips of their leaves. If favourable weather follows 
damage to foliage, Botrytis appears and may destroy the 
leaves, thus preventing further growth of the bulb. Botrytis sp. 
does not form black sclerotia on the bulbs as is the case with 
tulips. This Botrytis disease, however, is not specific to 
hyacinths, and it is doubtful whether the method in practice of 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture is of any use. 

“ Maladie." —^Another disease, not very prevalent, but com¬ 
mon to hyacinths, narcissus, and tulips, is one, which having 
passed through the hands of the Bacteriologist and the Ento¬ 
mologist, is now thought to have found its proper place in the 
Mycological section, but so far the causative fungus has not 
been isolated. On lifting, the root system is seen to be reduced 
in length. The terminal 2 in. of the roots are brown and dead, 
and dead patches ^ in. long may be seen in the remaining 
portions of the roots. This disease contaminates the soil, but 
it has been foimd that a solution of formaldehyde kills the 
organism, and healthy plants may be grown on such land after 
treatment. 

DegenercUion ,—In common with the leading opinion on 
degeneration, it is thought that hyacinths suffer in this respect. 
No work has been done towards isolating any virus, but it is 
known that certain varieties have degenerated and that others 
are degenerating. 

In conclusion, the writer desires to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to Dr. van Slogteren, for the explanation of his experiments on 
the sterilisation of Hyacinth and Narcissus bulbs which were 
displayed at the International Show at Haarlem in April, 1926 ; 
also to Dr. Volkersz, Principal of the Bulb School, Lisse, for the 
data on the rainfall and composition of the soil in the bulb-growinff 
area of HoUand. ^ 


THE NATURAL HEALING OF WOUNDS ON 

TREES 

Pbofbssor J. H. Prikstley, D.S.O., B.Sc., P.L.S., 
Leeds University. 

When a potato tuber is cut through, natural processes at work 
soon render the cut surface relatively safe from the attacks of 
organisms producing disease or decay. These processes were 
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discussed recently in this Journal*, and it was shown that 
certain conclusions of practical significance emerge, as to the 
conditions to observe when planting cut potato sets. 

From this standpoint it seemed desirable to re-examine the 
natural process of healing that gradually builds up a protective 
barrier at the exposed surface of a woody branch, when this 
is either cut or broken across. The examination was under¬ 
taken by Mr. T. Swarbrick, of the Botanical Department at 
Leeds. His main results are published in the Journal of 
Pomology'\, but possibly a brief and less technical account 
may have some value, as these results certainly seem to have 
considerable bearing upon practice. 

At the outset it may be well to emphasize the difference 
between the condition of the cut surfaces of the potato tuber 
and the woody branch. The whole exposed surface of the 
tuber consists of an almost unbroken layer of living cells, 
spherical in general shape, upon which is left the debris of 
walls and contents of the cells actually broken or damaged 
by the cut. All the living cells are turgid with the water they 
absorb, and if the surface is exposed to reasonable conditions 
as to light and moisture, the sap oozing from the living cells 
along the walls near the cut soon dries and oxidises to a thin 
but firm coating of fatty varnish, the suberin layer. This 
layer, which is quite continuous under favourable conditions, 
is formed within some forty-eight hours, and is a good first 
line defence against the entry of disease-producing organisms. 
Below it, through the activity of the numerous living cells, 
a continuous new skin of regular cork cells forms within, 
perhaps, another five or six days, and this layer gradually 
tMckens until the cork layer over the cut surface is at least 
as firm and strong as the normal, corky skin of the tuber. 

In the woody stem, on the other hand, a cut exposes a 
certain proportion of living cells, but all through the wood of 
the plant these are interspersed with microscopic wooden 
pipes and fibres, full perhaps of sap but containing no living 
substance ; towards the centre of the wood the proportion of 
such non-living elements increases, towards the outside of the 
wood more living cells proportionately are present. 

Outside the wood is a thin ring of bast in which dead fibres 
may also be present, and between bast and bark is a very thin 


* This Journal, February, 1926. 

t Journal of Pomology and Horticultural Science, Vol. V, pp. 98-114 
1926. 
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layer of living cells, the cortex, similar in type to those which 
form an almost unbroken layer across the out tuber. 

Probably when the surface of the woody stem is exposed, 
the reaction of the scattered living cells present is of the same 
nature as in the potato tuber ; but the sap exuding from these 
comparatively few cells does not suffice to form a layer of 
fatty varnish completely across the cut surface, though it may 
form across the thin ring of cortex. Just below the cut surface 
of the cortex, a layer of cork may then be formed, but since 
cork cells can only be formed from living cells, no such layer 
can form across the wide expanse of exposed wood in which 
the broken ends of fibres and pipes, empty of living contents, 
are present. Wood and bast in the normal stem increase in 
amount each year through the activity of a layer of living 
cells, which lies between them and which continues to divide 
in the growing season, adding new elements to the outside of 
the existing ring of wood, and to the inside of the existing 
layer of bast. This living tissue, the cambium, remains active 
just below the cut surface ; and as the result of its activity a 
ring of new tissue appears on the cut branch, gradually 
broadening outwards and inwards, until in time it creeps over 
the whole of the exposed surface, burying the broken ends of 
pipes, etc., imder a smooth continuous living tissue. Near the 
upper siurface of this smooth mass of healing tissue, the callus, 
a layer of living cells becomes active in cutting off a regular 
cork tissue and thus, in time, if a disease-producing organism 
has not entered the branch meanwhile, the latter will be 
healed by a smooth impervious cork layer, as continuous and 
resistant as that present in the normal bark. 

Time, however, is the dominant factor, for while in the case 
of the potato tuber the new cork layer is formed in a week or 
so, in the out tree branch the layer of callus, in which the cork 
subsequently forms, may take years to spread from the 
cambium until it completely covers a large wound. If this 
were the only protection present in the branch against disease, 
then, long before the callus could form, wound parasites, if 
present, would be carrying disease into the tissues of the tree. 
Mr. Swarbrick’s observations, therefore, were directed 
particularly to the happenings at the cut surface of the wood 
within the first few weeks or months after cutting, branches 
from four to six years old being cut in each month of the year, 
and the tissues below such a cut examined m samples taken 
every subsequent month. Hence the progress of the changes 
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occurring at the wounds made in a particular month could be 
followed throughout the year. 

Obsenrations were made in this way upon sycamore, 
rhododendron, plum and apple. There is no need, however, to 
discuss here the behaviour of individual species of trees, 
because there is little doubt that the general conclusions 
arrived at hold good for all trees in this coimtry. In so far, 
however, as seasonal events are under discussion, it must be 
remembered that the work was carried out in Yorkshire. This 
is important, because one of the main results of this work is 
the difference in behaviour of surfaces exposed by cuts made 
in May, June, July and August, as compared with those 
exposed in September and October, and stiU more with those 
cut during the winter months from November to April. 

Natoial Healing in Early Summer. —^When a woody surface 
is exposed in the summer months (May to August), the 
sequence of changes at the surface is very rapid. At the cut 
surface of the wood, amongst the myriad of thin pipes and 
fibres with woody walls, which run lengthwise in the wood 
and are exposed and often broken across by the cut, there are 
a certain number of living cells which are usually full of 
starch. Long lines of such hving cells, the pith—or medullary 
—rays, also radiate through the wood running from near the 
centre to the periphery; all the cells of these rays are also 
full of starch. The living cells immediately at the cut surface 
are probably killed, and beyond a gradual discolouration 
undergo no visible change, while, eighteen months later, they 
still retain their starch. But just below the exposed surfaces 
a rapid change takes place, and within ten days the starch is 
visibly disappearing from the living cells; and through a 
depth which extends from ^ to | of an inch below the cut 
surface, the starch has completely disappeared within two to 
four weeks after the first exposure of the surface. 

At the same time other substances are appearing in these 
cells. In the living cells in the young wood and the bast, a pale 
yellow viscous substance appears, and at the same time this, 
or a similar substance, is also forming in the empty vessels and 
fibres. There can be little doubt that this substance is produced 
at the expense of the starch; it is formed, therefore, in the 
living cells, and from them diffuses into the cavities of the 
vessels and fibres. In the living cells of the inner part of the 
wood and the pith, the starch is replaced by colourless 
refractive globules. 
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These two substances are probably not identical. The 
viscous amorphous material is undoubtedly the substance 
usually termed “wound gum,” and this name will be adopted, 
with the proviso, however, that, from its reactions, it certainly 
does not belong to the chemical category of gums. 

The refractive globules appear in those tissues where resins 
most readily appear, either with age or, precociously, as the 
result of injiury; they are probably allied to the resinous 
substances formed in such tissues though, again, their micro¬ 
chemical behaviour forbids their identification as resins. 

The important point about the chemical reactions of both 
substances is their great resistance to all types of reagents; 
they are dissolved or disintegrated by either strongly alkaline 
or acid hot oxidising agents, but they resist all other types of 
solvents, and undoubtedly would resist the powers of penetra¬ 
tion possessed by fungus parasites. 

Within a period of from ten days to four weeks, therefore, 
all the starch in the first half-inch or so below the wound is 
replaced by viscous masses or resistant globules, which not 
only fill the Uving cells, but gradually plug up the cavities 
of all wood fibres and vessels. The result will be a gradual 
blocking of the cut surface against loss by evaporation and 
against entry of disease organisms, a blocking which is much 
more effective in regard to its time of production than the 
later protection afforded by the ingrowing mass of callus. It 
is very difficult to be certain by microscopic examination that 
the block across the cut surface is complete. Mr. Swarbrick, 
however, has devised a simple experimental test which enables 
a rapid determination to be made of the extent to which the 
cut surface is so blocked. 

A piece of a branch including the old cut surface is inserted 
air-tight through a rubber stopper into an inverted filter-flask 
as in Fig. 1. The old cut surface is then submerged below the 
surface of an alcoholic solution of safranin dye, whilst the 
fllter-flask is attached to an exhaust pump. If the wounded 
surface has recently been cut, the dye will have been sucked 
up into and throughout the few inches of the stump within 
two minutes. With branches examined a month after the 
original cut was made, it was almost impossible to draw any 
dye into or through the tissue, whilst within two months a 
suction of 70 mm. of mercury, applied continuously for 36 
hours, completely failed to draw dye into the branch throu gh 
the blocked surface. 
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Naioral Healing in the Late Snnuner or in Winter.— With 
wounds made during September and October, the main 
difference observed is that starch disappearance within the 
first month or two, though considerable, is not complete. 
The production of viscous wound gum is naturally less copious, 
the plugs form more slowly in the cavities of vessels and fibres 
and, as a result, the blocking of the cut surface is not complete. 
In the following May, when the sap is once more rising in the 
trees, the starch completely disappears from the half inch 
below the block, copious wotmd gum production is associated 
with its disappearance, and the cut branch becomes completely 
blocked. 

In wounds made during the dormant season, November 
until April, with the exception of the April wound, starch 
disappearance is negligible in amount, a certain amount of 
“ wound gum ” is formed in the living cells, and isolated 
vessels and fibres are plugged with the gum in the vicinity 
of the wound. 

Nothing approaching complete blocking occurs, however, 
and, all through the winter months, trial of the cut surface 
with the apparatus previously described will show that the 
dye can readily be drawn tlnough the cut by quite a small 
amount of suction. In May again, starch disappearance 
proceeds rapidly underneath all the winter-made cuts, and 
within some four to six weeks after the commencement of such 
starch disappearance the cut surface becomes completely 
blocked. 

Relation of the Block to the Entry of Disease-producing 
Organisms. —Frequently, throughout these observations, fungus 
spores, or the fungus threads developing from the spores, were 
found in the dead cells and wood elements in the neighbourhood 
of the cut surface, though fungus invasion was the exception 
rather than the rule, particularly with sycamore and rhododen¬ 
dron. In no case have these fungus hyphae been found 
penetrating beyond a blocked region. In many cases the 
cut branches seemed to be completely free frqm fungi, and 
evidently “ wound gum ” production must be regarded as a 
natural reaction of the healthy tissue to the wound, not the 
result of its stimulation by parasitic organisms. 

Cut wood surfaces have frequently to be exposed to the 
action of disease organisms, as in the practice of pruning, and 
it is not always possible to use antiseptic dressings upon the 
cut surfaces, whilst such dressings may often bring their own 
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disadvantages in their train. It is, therefore, of considerable 
significance to find that the effective blocking of the exposed 
tissues against the entry of organisms carrying disease, takes 
place in so short a time in the case of cuts exposed in the late 
spring or early summer. This is in striking agreement with the 
observations of F. T. Brooks and W. C. Moore,* who has found 
that the months of June, July and August are those in which 
infection with Silver Leaf, a disease caused by one of the most 
virulent of wound parasites, occurs least readily-or not at all. 

The natural healing of the exposed surface is, of course, only 
one factor to be considered in choosing the time for pruning, 
others are the habits of the most prevalent wound parasites, 
the cultural purposes for which the cut has to be made, the 
availability of labour, and so on. In so far, however, as this 
particular factor can be considered in practice, the rapidity of 
the first stages of natural healing during the late spring and 
early summer months, argues strongly in favour of carrying 
out such operations as pruning during these months. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WINTER AND LATE 
SUMMER EGG PRODUCTION ON PROFIT 

Major H. D. Day, 

Poultry Instrvctor, Nottinghamshire County Council. 

Three sets of figures, which have come into the writer’s 
possession from different sources, afford an opportunity for 
comparing the results obtained from average egg producers 
with those derived from well-fed and capably-managed fiocks. 
In the following notes are set down certain deductions arrived 
at after analysing the figures in question, which relate to :— 

(1) The weekly collections from and prices paid to members by 
the Stamford and District Co-operative Egg and Poultry Society, 
Ltd., for the year September 6, 1924, to September 6, 1926. These 
figures cover a total of 1,641,000 eggs collected m a nine-mile 
r^us from Stamford (Lines.) from all classes of egg producers. 
The number of hens producing this total is not known, but, for 
the purpose of this comparison, the figure is treated here as an 
example of average countryside egg production. 

(2) The weekly output and prices from a flock of 131 pullets at 
the Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. These figures are 
from October 1, 1924, to September 30, 1926. The flock average 
was 190 eggs per bird. 

(3) The fibres for production from the Nottinghamshire County 
Egg-laying Trials, October 16, 1924, to September 16, 1926. The 
flock average was 166 eggs per bird. 

♦ F. T. Brooks and W. C. Moore: Silver Leaf Disease, V, Journal 
of Pomology and Horticultural Science^ V, No. 2, March, 1926. 





Fig, 1.—Egg Output. 
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The first step in analysing these figures was to plot the 
production curves on a common standard. To do this the 
weekly output of eggs in each case has been reduced to a 
percentage of the total output for the year. The resulting 
curves are shown on Fig. 1—“ Egg Output ”—^from which 
it will be noted that:— 

Cvffve No, 1 (The Stamford Society) shows a steady rise from 
mid-November to the peak of spring production in early April, and 
a fall to the lowest point of production in the following November. 

Curve No, 2 (Midland College) shows a steady rise to a high peak 
of winter production in December ; a moderate drop in January ; 
another steady rise to the peak of maximum production in April; 
then a steady fall to the end of August, followed by a rapid decline 
to the end of September. 

Curve No, 3 (Notts County Laymg Test) shows a much less 
pronoimced peak of winter production m November; a slight 
drop until January 7 ; then a steady nse until May, followed by 
a steady drop until the end of September. 

Comparing these curves, it will be seen that No. 2 shows 
the best winter average and No. 1 the worst. The former rises, 
in fact, to 80 per cent, of the summer maximum production. 
The spring average is highest in the case of No. 1 and lowest 
in the case of No. 2. The late summer average is much better 
with No. 3 than with either of the others. 

For the purpose of comparing the values of these egg outputs, 
one set of price figures only has been used, this comprising the 
prices paid by the Stamford Society to producers. These 
prices have been plotted on Fig. 2 as Curve No. 4. This 
curve comes out as an exact reverse of the Stamford production 
curve (No. 1), having the high peak of price in November with 
a step-like rise and fall to and from the lowest price level in 
April. This, in itself, is an indication that the figures represent 
a fairly average production, as the period of maximum 
production should coincide with the period of lowest price. 

By combining the price figures with the output figures 
we obtain on Fig. 3 the value curves, No. la (Stamford), 
No. 2a (Midland), and No. 3a (Notts Trial), and from them 
certain definite conclusions may be deduced. Curve No. la 
has become almost fiat, showing that eggs from a countryside 
collection of this kind conform too closely to the law of supply 
and demand and give a balance in value of output throughout 
the year. From this, it would appear that the general country 
egg supply still sets the market price. 

In Curve No. 2a, the peak of production in December is 
rather late, as the peak in price occurred in November; the 

R 
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result is that the peak in value is not as high as it might 
have been. After the middle of February, this value curve 
kept steadily below both the others. In Curve No. 3a, the 
peaks of production and prices were coincident. The result is 
shown in a relatively better peak of value for winter production 
than in No. 2a The better late-summer production, coupled 
with a rising price, resulted in a well-defined peak of value in 
July and August, combining to raise the average value of the 
eggs in this case to a higher figure than the flock average 
would lead one to expect 

The average price of eggs throughout the year in these 
three cases, based on the same set of weekly price figures, 
works out as follows •— 

3 d 

Stamford Society 1 per doz. 

Notts Laymg Trials 1 per doz. 

Midland College 1 lOJ per doz 

The differences are entirely due to the seasonal variation in 
production, showmg that, with the same output of eggs, it was 
possible for a producer, by gettmg the peaks of production and 
price to coincide, to average as much as 3fd. more per doz. for 
his eggs throughout the year, although paid at the same 
weekly prices as his competitors. 

As further deductions from these charts, it would seem that, 
to obtain the best results from egg production :— 

(1) It IS essential to make the peak of wmtei production coincide 
with that of price; and that one should aim for the maximum 
wmter production m November rather than December. 

(2) Production in July, August and September is a very decisive 
factor m determmmg the average value of the year’s output 

(3) The value for the average countryside collection of eggs 
approximates very closely to the straight Ime which denotes the 
balance of supply and demand ; and from this it may be inferred 
that the “ casual ” egg still controls the market price 

A further interesting point emerging from this analysis is 
that, comparing the actual prices received by the producer in 
Stamford and at the Dairy College, the actual weekly diffm^nc e 
is shown to be 2|d. per doz. in favour of the latter. The actual 
cost of the Stamford Society for collecting and marketing was, 
approximately, 2jd. per doz., so the area prices show a very 
close agreement, c on fi rm^ the apparent difference as being 
due to the seasonal variation. 
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NOTES ON THE STEM EELWORM 

W. E. H. Hodson, A.R.C.S., 

Seale-Hayne Agricultural College. 

Introdaction. —^Plant parasitic Nematodes, or eelworms, are 
minute colourless worms, rarely large enough to be distin¬ 
guishable by the naked eye. Reproduction takes place by 
means of eggs. These eggs hatch into small larvae, very 
similar in appearance to the adults except in the matter of size. 
Several moults take place before the worms are fully grown, 
the whole process occupying from several weeks under favour¬ 
able conditions, to several years if conditions become adverse 
during part of the process. The greater part of the active life 
of these worms is spent in or on plants, to which they often do 
considerable damage. 

The particular eelworm under discussion, Tyleuchus dipsaci, 
Kuhn, is commonly known as the stem eelworm, by reason of 
the fact that it usually confines its attacks to the stems and 
leaves of plants and is never known to enter the roots. It is 
responsible for injury to a variety of both wild and cultivated 
plants, and is known as a severe pest of crops in most of the 
temperate regions of the world. 

Symptoms ol Attack. —^Attacked plants, which on examina¬ 
tion are found to contain lai^e numbers of the worms in all 
stages of development, may as a rule be detected by their 
unusual appearance. Such plants are, as a whole, dwarfed 
and distorted, these features being accompanied by a certain 
amount of swelling and blistering of parts of the plant, notably 
the softer portions of the stems and leaves. The basal portions 
of the stems and regions around the growing points are the 
positions primarily attacked, the eelworms later invading the 
petioles and leaves. Young plants frequently succumb to 
the attack, but cereal hosts may often be induced to grow away 
from such an attaek if suitably stimulated, as the eelworms are 
unable to feed in the plants when the tissues become less 
succulent. However, even if a crop be saved by this means, 
it is invariably inferior to one which h£ts escaped infection. 

Some Ckimmon Host Plants. —The oat is a common host 
plant and many cases of failure of this crop attributed to the 
Frit Ply {Oscindla frit, Linn.) have, on examination, proved 
to be due to this eelworm. Other common hosts in this country 
are clovers, peas and beans, phlox, flower bulbs and onions, 
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and in recent years, potatoes. In the case of bulbs and onions, 
the bulb itself is invaded, as also are the stems and leaves, 
which show the characteristic deformation and dwarfing. The 
attack on the potato is probably unique, for the tubers only are 
attacked, the haulm above ground being free and presenting a 
normal appearance. Bulbs, onions and potatoes may also be 
attacked while in store. 

Life History and Modes of Spread.— The eelworms breed 
with considerable rapidity when the supply of food is plentiful, 
but as soon as the attacked plant becomes weakened and less 
vigorous, numbers leave it and migrate through the soil in 
search of a fresh host. Others, left in the plant, become 
dormant as this dries up and remain in the dried remnants 
until such time as these are subjected to moist conditions, when 
the eelworms once more become active and leave in search of a 
fresh supply of food. Before leaving the host, or alternatively 
becoming quiescent in its dried remains, the eelworms become 
packed with stored food material. No call is made on this 
reserve during the resting stage but it is rapidly utilised 
when the worms are in a state of activity. 

There are, therefore, two main sources of infection of a fresh 
crop. (1) The first consists of those worms which have escaped 
directly into the soil. These must remain active while in a 
moist environment, and are unable to feed until they find a 
fresh host. The length of time diuing which this enforced 
starvation can be withstood has not yet been determined, but 
experiments now in progress point to its being of shorter length 
than has generally been thought to be the case. (2) The second 
source comprises those eelworms which remain in a desiccated 
state in the dead host plant. In this condition they can remain 
for a period amounting to several years at least. Until the 
advent of moisture no sign of life is visible and no call is made 
on the stored food matter. It is seen that infection from this 
source can take place over a much more extended period than is 
possible in the case of the previous one. (3) A third mode of 
infection—^in reality an extension of the second—^has been 
found to occur sometimes in the oat. Desiccated eelworms of 
this species have occasionally been found beneath the husk 
(pales) of seed taken from badly infested fields. How the 
worms get to this position has not yet been determined and 
the small number of cases in which they have been found thus 
situated suggests that such occurrence is accidental. However, 
the significance of this fact is obvious, as it introduces the 
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possibility of infecting ground, hitherto free, by sowing such 
seed. Careful watch should be kept for any development in 
this direction, as it has recently been shown in America that 
seed dissemination is the normal mode of spread where this 
eelworm occurs on certain other host plants. 

The Occoixence ol Biologic Strams. —^In recent years atten¬ 
tion has been drawn to the occurrence of biologic strains in this 
and other plant parasitic eelworms. Such strains or races of 
any particular eelworm are identical in appearance with one 
another, but each one seems to be able to attack freely some 
particular plant and, at the same time, appears unable or at 
least unlikely to flourish on other plants. This may be the case 
even when the plants are well-known hosts of other strains 
of the same species. For example, a strain feeding on onions 
would be unlikely to attack potatoes even if no onions were 
available. Observations made in the field have tended to con¬ 
firm this view, as may be seen from the few cases quoted 
below. 

Field Observations and Experiments.— Tylenchm dipaaci 
is a serious pest of the strawberry in some parts of America. 
In certain strawberry areas in this country, narcissus bulb 
cultivation is also practised, and the two crops have been alter¬ 
nated on the same ground over a number of years. While the 
eelworm is of common occurrence in the bulbs in this area, no 
case of attack on strawberry has ever been observed by the 
writer. 

In another bulb area, oats, a well-known host of the eel¬ 
worm, are frequently grown in the vicinity of infested bulb 
fields, and even on ground which has just previously carried a 
heavily infested crop of bulbs. No case of attack on the oats 
in this area has so far been found, and inquiries indicate that 
this plant is unknown as a host here. Again, oat crops severely 
attacked are often followed by a perfectly healthy clover crop, 
in spite of the fact that certain strains of the worm are capable 
of severe injury to this plant. 

Experiments carried out, and others now in progress, with 
strains of the eelworm of known history over a period of years, 
indicate that such biologic strains do indeed exist, but that 
they do not all show the same degree of rigidity as regards the 
inability to attack potential alternative host plants. Entry into 
such plants was frequently effected, the difficulty seeming to 
consist of an inability to become established once such an entry 
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has been made. In some cases they were found to disappear 
from the plants after a few weeks, but in others they persisted 
for periods extending into months, and in such cases might 
reasonably be expected to adapt themselves eventually to the 
new hosts. The ability to transfer from one host to another 
probably depends very largely on the length of time that one 
particular host has been utilised, and further experiments now 
in progress give some indication that this is the case. It is 
certain that while some strains show a complete inability to 
transfer from one host to another, others are able to do so to a 
greater or less degree. These generalised forms do not as a 
rule cause such severe injury to the plants attacked as do those 
which have concentrated on the one host. It further seems 
that the eelworms cannot exist in a state of activity in the 
soil without food for such an extended period as has been 
thought to be the case. Information on the subject is by no 
means yet complete, but the period probably does not exceed 
a few months. 

Discussion.—Certain deductions of practical use may be 
made from the foregoing notes. It appears that, while, in the 
case of attack by one strain on a particular host it would be 
safe to follow with another crop known to be a host of the eel- 
worm, the same would not hold good if it hapi)ened to be a 
generalised form of the pest that was causing the damage. The 
extent to which such a transfer is likely to occur is governed, 
to a very large degree, by the time during which the strain 
has confined its attack to the original host. In cases where 
information on this point can be obtained—and such cases are 
by no means as uncommon as might be supposed—^the course 
of action may be determined accordingly. In cases in which 
the eelworms are known to have been on one particular crop 
for two or more years, the attack on other potential hosts is 
likely, at least during the first year, to be so slight as to be 
negligible. From this it is seen that as a general rule it would 
be safe to put down clover after, say, an oat crop attacked two 
years running on the same ground; but, if the clover was 
destined for a two or three years’ ley, it might possibly be 
seriously attacked towards the end of the period, as the pest 
became more accustomed to the new host. 

The above instance is quoted as it actually occurred on a 
field imder constant observation, and such behaviour may 
reasonably be expected, irrespective of the host plonte 
concerned. 
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THE GRADING AND PACKING OF 
ASPARAGUS IN CALIFORNIA 

A. Appleyard, M.Sc., F.I.C., 

University of Bristol Research Station, Campden, Glos, 

Introdoctioil. —By far the largest asparagus-growing area 
in the world is to be found in the State of California, where 
the interior, hot valleys of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers have been found eminently suited to the large-scale 
production of this crop. The rich muck ” soil and favourable 
climate of the Delta region have favoured the development of 
asparagus groiving to a remarkable extent, some 17,000 
acres being devoted to this crop in 1919. This area, in recent 
years, has been enormously increased, one firm alone, the 
California Packing Corporation, cultivating some 4,500 acres 
of asparagus, of which they “ can ” large quantities. Early 
consignments, representing about 10 per cent, of the total 
crop, are sent to the middle west and eastern markets. Later 
on, when asparagus grown in the eastern states makes its 
appearance in the New York and other eastern markets, 
the Californian product is canned, large canneries, which 
deal only with this crop, having been established for the 
purpose in proximity to the asparagus fields. The various 
operations and treatments in preparing the fresh material 
for market may be briefly described as under. 

Washing. —As soon as possible after cutting, asparagus 
for the eastern markets is collected in wooden boxes (about 
2 ft. long, 1 ft. 6 in. wide, and 1 ft. deep) and taken, usually 
by motor, to a central packing station. Here the butt ends 
of the stalks are doused in tubs of water to remove loose 
sand, care being taken to avoid, as far as possible, wetting the 
tips, since moisture on the tips encourages mould growth. 
(Some growers do not wash the asparagus before bunch¬ 
ing, but merely brush the outsides of the bunches before 
packing.) 

Grading. —The stalks are then placed on sloping tables and 
carefully graded according to diameter, length, and general 
appearance. The number of grades varies, and depends 
on the quality of the product (Fig. 1.). Three grades are usual 
for the fresh market, while no fewer than six are adopted by 
the canneries. The Los Angeles market, however, demands 
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loose asparagus, and therefore it is packed ungraded in boxes 
as shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 

The large stalks of the greater diameter, free from blemishes, 
constitute the best grade, “ Colossal ” ; the medium size 
stalks, which are straight and of good length, make up the 
second grade, “ Fancy ” ; and the slender and crooked stalks 
constitute the third grade, or Prue. The main crop which 
is available for the asparagus canneries is more carefully 
graded. Indeed, the grading of all fruit and vegetables 
intended for preservation purposes is common throughout 
the United States, and much of the success of the enormous 
canning industry which has been built up is the result of 
this practice. 

Bunching. —^After grading, the stalks are placed in a small 
machine, Fig. 4,* with the tips against the circular disc shown 
in the photograph, where they are made up into 1, 2, or 3 lb. 
bunches as required, small bunches being preferred for the local 
retail trade. This machine is in general u.se both in California 
and New Jersey, and possesses the advantage that its use 
requires little practice or skill. The grading and bunching of 20 
to 25 bunches per hour is considered quick work. 

The stalks of asparagus are placed so that the curve of the 
tips is towards the centre of the bunch, and after the bunch 
is assembled, the clamp is brought over and a tight bunch 
is made, Fig. 5. Notches on the clamp enable the latter to be 
pressed into three different positions depending on the size of the 
bunch required. Red tape, usually of I in. width, is used to 
tie the bunches and to give them an attractive appearance, 
and the butt ends are then evenly cut off with a sWp knife, 
leaving the stalks 8^ in. to 10 in. long. “ Colossal ” contains 
17 to 26 stalks; “ Fancy ” averages from 30 to 40 

stalks; whilst the Prue may contain all the slender and 
crooked stalks. 

Fackmg. —^The bunches are wrapped in white waterproof 
paper, on which is printed in bright colours the name of the 
grower, or the particular brand, and they then form very 
attractive packages. Figs. 6 and 7. 

Several types of box are used in the United States for 
packing asparagus. The Californian crate, which is admitted 
to be one of the best, holds twelve 2 lb. bunches, and is 19^ in. 
long, 10| in. deep, 11 in. wide at the bottom and 9| in. wide 

• The aeparogufl bunching machine is being tried m the Evesham district 
this season. 
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at the top, the tops of the boxes being made about 2 in. 
narrower than the bottoms in order to prevent the bunches 
from moving. The boxes are sometimes lined with paper to 
prevent drying, and a layer of wet sphagnum moss is usually 
placed on the bottom of the box to keep the cut surface of 
the butt ends moist. 

Markets. —California depends on the eastern markets to 
absorb a certain proportion of its early asparagus crop, and 
it is not surprising that a great deal of importance is attached 
to grading and packing for New York, Boston, and Chicago. 
In fact, most areas which supply foreign or distant markets 
send their best attractively packed. It is as true of asparagus 
and peaches as it is of apples. There appears to be a fairly 
unanimous opinion amongst salesmen that English asparagus 
packed in smaller and better graded bunches would secure 
better returns to the growers. Whether or not the English 
markets will pay for home-grown asparagus better graded 
and packed can only be decided by experiment. 

The writer is indebted to Dr. H A. Jones, of the Department of 
Agriculture, Cahfornia University, who, durmg my recent visit to the 
Experimental Farm at Davis, California, very kmdly gave mo permission to 
use the photographs m this note. 


THE CONTROL OF AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY 

MILDEW 

R. M. Nattrass, B.Sc. (Agbic.), Lond., 

Advisory Mycologist, Agricultural and Horticultural Research 
Station, Long Ashton, Bristol. 

The American gooseberry mildew has now been present in 
this country for a quarter of a century, but it cannot be said 
that the methods of control so far available have proved 
entirely satisfactory. There is a considerable lack of quantita¬ 
tive experimental evidence, obtained from thorough^ trust¬ 
worthy spraying trials carried out on a fairly large scale, on 
which adequate recommendations for control can be based to 
meet all conditions. To remedy this state of affairs investi¬ 
gations on the control of this mildew have now been added to 
the programme of work adopted by the Long Ashton Research 
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Station, and it is believed that the results of the trials described 
below will be of considerable interest. 

During the spring and summer of 1925 comparative trials 
of four washes for the control of this mildew were carried out 
by the writer, on a commercial scale, near Cheltenham. The 
degree of control obtained by three of the sprays employed 
was striking, and justifies the publication of the results ; but 
it must be borne in mind that the experiment is to be regarded 
as a preliminary one, and further extensive trials must be 
carried out under varjdng weather conditions, and with several 
different varieties, before any one spray can be recommended 
as being the best to use. 

The Experimental Plots. —The bushes used were of the 
variety “ Winham’s Industry,” this variety being particularly 
susceptible to the mildew and fairly resistant to spray injury. 
They were average well-grown bushes, eight years old, and had 
been planted in four blocks twenty-five feet apart, two rows 
in each, the individual bushes being six by four feet apart. 
Standard plum trees were growing between the two rows of 
bushes in each block. 

Each of the four blocks consisted of 48 bushes. The central 
eight bushes in each block (32 in all) were not sprayed, and these 
served as a control plot, which traversed the four blocks at right 
angles. The remaining 40 bushes in each block, 20 on each 
side of the control, constituted the four plots which were 
sprayed with the four washes. 

Spray Fluids Employed.— The following four spray fiuids 
were used, made up to the formulae given below :— 

A. AMMONIUM POLYSULPHIDE AND SOFT SOAP 

Ammonium polysulphide (1919 formula) ., . . 4 pints 

Soft soap ... . , 6 lb. 

Water, to make up to .. .. 100 gaJ. 


B. PROPRIETARY SODA-SULPHUR COMPOUND AND SOFT 
SOAP 


Soda-sulphur compoimd 

10 pints 

Soft soap 

5 lb. 

Water, to make up to 

.. 100 gal. 

C. WASHING SODA AND SOFT SOAP 

Washing soda 

19 lb. 

Soft soap 

11 lb. 

Water 

100 gal. 

D. BURGUNDY MIXTURE 

* 

Copper sulphate 

15 lb. 

Wewshing soda 

34 lb. 

Water .. . 

. 100 gal 
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AlWlication o! Bltiicls.— The washes were applied by 

means of a hand-pumped “ Rapid ” spraying machine, working 
at a pressure of 60-80 lb., the nozzle used producing a medium- 
fine misty spray. Particular care was taken to spray the lower 
parts of the bushes and, as far as possible, the under-sides of 
the leaves. To ensure uniform treatment all spraying was done 
personally by the writer. 

Time of Application. —The sprays (A), (B), and (C) were 
applied on April 28, immediately after the setting of the 
fiowers, at which time no sign of the disease was visible on any 
part of the bushes. The second application of (A), (B), and (C) 
and the first application of (D) took place on June 6. At this 
time the mildew had appeared on the control plot and on 
plot (D). 

Besnlts. —The fruit from the various plots was picked on 
June 23-25, that from each plot being picked separately. It 
was sorted into two grades—clean and mildewed berries— 
which were then weighed. The fruit from the control plot was 
treated similarly. The following table gives the weight of 
clean and mildewed berries from each plot:— 


Mildewed Percentage 


Glean fruit 

Fruit 

Mildewed 

Spray used 

lb. 

lb. 

fruit by 
weight 

A. Ammonium polysulphide and 

soft soap 

90 

4 

4*2 

B. Soda-sulphur compound and soft 

soap 

132 

3 

22 

C. Washing soda and soft soap 

92 

4*26 

4-5 

D. Burgundy mixture 

94 

27 

223 

Control. No spray .. 

36 

28 

43-7 


Remarks. —^From the above table it will be seen that sprays 
(A), (B), and (C) all gave very good results, but it is not 
considered that the trial was on a sufficiently large scale to 
obtain figures so free from experimental error as to permit of 
an accurate determination of the relative efficacy of the three 
sprays. Further trials are necessary before definite conclusions 
can be arrived at. The time of the first application of the 
sprays, i.e. as soon as the flowers had set, is considered 
important. At this date (April 28) no sign of the disease could 
be seen, yet it would appear that small infection centres, 
originating, from the winter spores, must have been present 
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though invisible to the naked eye, since the control bushes 
were heavily infected before the second appUcation was made 
(June 6). In the case of plot (D), in which the first application 
was not made until after the mildew had become visible, only 
a comparatively poor control was obtained. It is essential 
therefore that fruit growers should not wait until the disease 
can be seen before commencing to spray. 

It is obvious that spray (D), Burgundy mixture, was applied 
too late to check the disease effectively; it is possible that 
this would be an efficient spray if applied three or four weeks 
earlier. When applied after the berries are half-grown the 
latter are rendered unsaleable owing to the visible deposit on 
their surfaces. 

The spray (C), washing soda and soft soap, was tested because 
this, if always efficient, would be a valuable and economical 
wash for use with certain varieties which are damaged by the 
sulphur-containing spray-fiuids. Further, it is readily made 
up by small growers and private gardeners, the ingredients 
being common household commodities. Trials made with soda 
in Russia several years ago also gave promising results,* and 
it has previously been used in this country by Mr. Lansdell, 
late of the Worcestershire Horticultural Department who 
kindly supplied the formula. No spray-damage was observed 
on any of the plots, and the same holds good for the variety 
“ Keepsake,” which was sprayed with similar materials at 
another centre. 

The plots were inspected again on October 7, when it was 
found that on the control plot and on plot (D) many of the tips 
were brown with the mildew, whereas on plots (A), (B), and 
(C) they still remained clean. 

The writer is greatly indebted to Mr. Frank May of Chelten¬ 
ham, on whose plantations the trial was carried out, for giving 
every facility and for supplying labour and machinery; and 
also to Mr. G. H. Hollingworth, Agricultural Organiser for 
Gloucestershire, for his valuable help in selecting a suitable 
plantation. 


* See this Joubnai. Nov., 1914, p. 740 ; also do Jaczewski, Rev. de 
Phytopathologie AppUguie, I, 1913, p. 87, and Leberjew, Zeita. f. 
Pflamenhrankheilen, XXV, 1916, p. 37 (abstract). 
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JUNE ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bond, M.So., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

AgricidturcA Organiser for Derbyshire. 

a«niMinn.1 Notes. —With the passing of May the countryside 
begins to take on its summer colours, the pale green character¬ 
istic of spring foliage giving way to duller and darker hues. 
The apple and its kind have now set their fruit—such as was 
not destroyed by the May frosts—and the chestnut, the hme, 
and other timber trees have put forth their blossoms. In the 
fields the meadows now approach the time for cutting; com 
comes into ear ; root crops add a tinge of green to the hitherto 
bare fields; and beans, peas, and red clover, not to mention 
charlock, all come into fiower. 

On arable farms there may still be a considerable acreage 
of turnip crops to drill in June. North of the Trent swede 
sowing is generally completed in May, only the softer kinds 
being sown after that month. Hoeing and singling of root 
crops of all kinds are, however, important June operations. 
It has repeatedly been emphasised in this Journal that early 
t hinning has an important effect on yields, and even gapping 
or bunching the seedlings in advance of singling is visibly 
beneficial. Farmers lay stress on the need for uniform spacing 
of the roots at a certain distance ; and it is obvious that the 
work of singling should be performed with as little injury or 
disturbance as possible to the seedlings selected to be left. 
Yet experiments have not shown that it materially affects the 
yield whether the roots are left 6 in. or 10 in. apart in the rows. 

Marrow stem kale is grown either unsingled or singled like 
root crops, according to the predilection of the grower, and it 
appears to thrive equally well under either treatment; but 
where it is to be cut and carted off for feeding to cows, there 
is an advantage at this time in having the plants spaced. 
This crop, it may be here mentioned, is particularly responsive 
to nitrates. 

Livestock are believed to make their- most rapid growth 
during this month. The grazing is at its maximum nutritive 
value, having become less watery but not yet too fibrous; 
the time has not arrived when growth fails to keep up with 
consumption, and the animals are not yet troubled by heat 
and pests. This may not apply to sheep, however, for at 
this time of the year flies begin to give trouble. June is the 
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recognised month for turning out calves, a practice which 
we commend on the ground that they thrive better in the 
following year. 

Sheep Shearing. —^In southern districts suckling ewes as well 
as eild sheep are usually clipped in May; in the Midlands 
June is the ordinary shearing month; mountain flocks, 
however, are not shorn imtil the latter end of June, and it is 
generally July before the ewes are clipped. The proper time 
for shearing is indicated by the rise of growth of the new coat, 
which does not appear until the animal has begun to respond 
to the improved conditions of temperature and food supply 
associated with the advance of spring. Dry stock are usually 
a week or two earlier in this respect than ewes with lamb; 
moreover, to avoid the risk of udder chills, this part of the 
flock is not shorn so early as the hoggs. 

Subject to weather and wool considerations, early clipping 
is good practice. The ewes are relieved of the considerable 
weight of the fleece ; they are more easily kept clean and 
free from ticks and fly, and an early growth of the new wool 
not only protects the sheep from the midsummer sun, but also 
ensures a better covering in winter. It is also advantageous 
to complete the sheep shearing before all hands are required 
for the root singling and hay harvest. 

Formerly sheep shearing was an important rural festival, of 
which an illustration may be foimd in Shakespeare’s play, 
“ The Winter’s Tale.” The festival was one of great antiquity, 
as may be gathered from the incident recorded of David’s call 
upon Nabel in Carmel, when the latter was shearing his three 
thousand sheep. It was at this season also that in more recent 
times Coke of Holkham and the Duke of Bedford at Woburn, 
pioneers of agricultural improvement in this country, enter¬ 
tained their numerous visitors. The Holkham gatherings 
(1778-1821) developed into world-famous meetings of farmers, 
the place of which was not filled until the agricultural show 
system grew up. 

Washing .—^Where the shearing machine is used, and 
especially with sheep that have wintered on root land, washing 
may be a necessary preparation. It is obvious, too, that 
washed fleeces have a more marketable appearance, anH 
fanners who take pride in their products naturally prefer to 
sell their clip in good condition. The present tendency, 
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however, is to omit the washing. Washing is not without risk 
and it may entail some delay in clipping, because sheep cannot 
be washed without regard for temperature considerations; 
and unless time is allowed for the yolk to rise again after 
washing, both the weight and the condition of the wool suffer. 
In some districts farmers who have tried washing their sheep 
have received no more per pound for their wool than others 
obtained for unwashed clips. Wool experts, however, strongly 
advise adherence to the old custom of washing before shearing, 
and marketing the clip in the best possible condition. 

Branding .—^Marking is not done until a short time after 
clipping, but in view of the damage often done to the wool 
or the skin, it calls for special mention. When branding is 
done at clipping time or within a week after, or if the iron 
or pitch are too hot, the akin of the sheep may be wounded, 
and this also renders the pelt of considerably less value. If 
the marking is delayed, however, the tar or pitch may spoil 
too much wool. Flockmasters are still awaiting the discovery 
of a marking substance that is free from serious objections. 

Dipping —At the time of writing, farmers do not know 
what will be the regulations for the next dipping ; but in the 
event of double dipping being prescribed, it should be observed 
that an Order has been issued prohibiting the use of arsenical 
dips for the second immersion. As regards poisonous dips 
for the first dipping, too much care cannot be exercised to 
prevent accidents ; last summer I traced two cases of proved 
arsenic poisoning in cattle to their having had access to sheep 
dip. Not all deaths of sheep after dipping, however, are due 
to the kind of dip used. Many experienced flockmasters 
emphasise the need for fasting the sheep and resting them in 
close quarters the night before dipping. 

Haymakmg. —^When the weather is settled, considerable 
economy of labour and time can be effected by mowing a 
large area in advance, so that the requisite drying is performed 
by the sun and atmosphere with little artificial aid. Under 
such conditions a youth with one horse, a swath- turner and 
a side delivery rake, can prepare the work for a considerable 
staff of men engaged in leading and stacking. This method, 
however, occasions much loss when attempted in a bad season 
or when an initial spell of good weather is interrupted by a 
wet period. Perhaps there is now little excuse for a farmer 
to be caught with a large area of grass down, since weather 
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forecasts hawre attained such a high degree of reliability and 
are both published in the newspapers and broadcast three 
times a day. 

The great drawback to meadow land is the difficulty of 
securing the hay in good condition in seasons when, as happens 
about twice in each decade, a speU of bad weather extends 
over most of the ordinary haymaking period. Many fields are 
then not mown at all, and little use can be made of the uncut 
first growth or of the “ aftermath,” unless the land is sound 
enough and otherwise suitable for out-wintering. The main 
losses, however, are in the waste of labour and of nutritive 
value of the hay that is cut and got. The valuation of bad 
hay in costing rations is consequently a great problem; it 
may have cost much more to produce than good hay, but be 
really worth only half as much. 

In districts where normally the weather in June and July 
is fine for only short periods, farmers customarily follow the 
slower and more laborious methods necessary to secure good 
hay under such conditions. These include cocking, opening 
out, and recocking in the evening—or earlier if rain threatens. 
There are also special methods, details of which I have 
previously described in this Journal (June, 1924). Ensilage 
is another possibility. 

Cuimg-Tracks.—Most farmers have, no doubt, observed 
that when a load of insufficiently dried hay has been left on 
a vehicle under cover, it has considerably improved in 
condition by the time it has come to be unloaded. This 
principle has been extended into a method of haymaking 
practised in certain wet districts of America and recommended 
by the United States Department of Agriculture for wider 
adoption under similar conditions, and especially for lucerne 
hay. The special equipment used in this method is a canvas- 
covered curing-truck, which may be described as a skeleton 
hay wagon on low wheels. The bottom consists of seven 
rails, 12 ft. long, 4 in. by 2 in. in section, and placed about 
14 in. apart on cross pieces ; and the “ raves ” or “ gormers ” 
are triangular, being carried up to an apex for the purpose 
of supporting the ridge pole, over which the canvas is to 
hang. 

In using the truck, the hay is first ciired about to the stage 
when ordinarily it would be cocked. It is then loaded on to 
the curing-truck, without much tramping down; the nj d ps 
of the load are carefully raked down to turn rain; the canvas 
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rail is put on and the canvas thrown over it and tied down. 
The load on the truck remains in the field from three to seven 
days, curing before it is stacked or baled. A load is from 
13 cwt. to 18 cwt. of cured hay. 

The obvious drawback to this method is the number of 
trucks required and their cost, but if, as the United States 
Department claims, this method “ makes reasonably certain 
the production of good quality hay even during unfavourable 
weather,” the curing-truck may soon repay its cost. The cost 
of the skeleton body without wheels would not be prohibitive, 
and it would not be difficult to economise on wheels by devising 
a separate carriage, which, with the help of jacks, could be run 
under the body for loading and taken away while the truck 
stood on legs in the field. 

With the oak coming out before the ash, as is the case this 
year, farmers may perhaps expect to have no occasion to 
consider special methods and devices for haymaking in bad 
weather. At the moment of writing, however, growth is so 
backward, owing to the cold weather from mid-April to 
mid-May, that if the proverbial dry summer does come there 
may be very little grass at all to mow. 


MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 

E. T Halman, M.A., 

Animal Nutrition Inatituie, Cambridge University. 

Bice Milling ^-products. —^Large quantities of rice by¬ 
products reach the English markets and differ considerably 
in composition. As harvested and cleaned for the miller 
rice consists of brownish or reddish grains enclosed in a hard 
grey fiinty husk. The milling of rice, which results in the 
production of a clear translucent white grain, takes place in 
several stages. After cleaning the rough paddy rice from 
impurities, the rice is passed through two millstones which 
crack the husk and so sets free the brown grains within. 
During this process a material consisting of finely broken rice 
hulls and rice grains is separated, and is known as bran." 
By means of fans the main bulk of the hulls is removed from 
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the brown rice grains. The process is again repeated with such 
rice as has escaped husking in the first process, and finally 
the separation of grain from husk is completely effected. The 
aim of the miller is to complete this stage of the process without 
breaking the rice grains. The dehusked rice grain is now 
treated with a machine called the “ huller,” which removes 
most of the outside seed coat or bran of the rice. The “ stone 
bran ” already referred to is generally mixed with the bran 
produced by the huUers, and the combined product is known 
as “ rice bran.” The final stage in milling consists of removing 
the thin outer covering left by the hullers, and the by-product 
resulting from this process is known as “rice polish.” Paddy 
rice when milled gives rise to 18 per cent, of hulls, 8 per cent, 
of bran, and 2’6 per cent, of rice polish, so that considerable 
quantities of these products arise in the preparation of rice 
for human consumption. 

Ciomposition and Feeding Value.— The following figures, 
extracted from Bulletin No. 191, Texas Agricultural Experi¬ 
mental Station, gives the average composition of rice 
by-products:— 



Protein 

Fat 

Cmde 

fibre 

Soluble 

carbs. 

Ash 

Water 

Stone bran 

9 8 

.7*7 

20*9 

36-7 

15'2 

9*7 

Rice hulls 

3-6 

0-9 

39-1 

29-4 

18-6 

8'5 

Rice bran 

, . 13-6 

14*8 

11*7 

40'1 

100 

9*8 

Rice polish 

12-9 

91 

2 1 

61-8 

4-2 

9-9 


The ash of rice by-products is largely insoluble, consisting 
chiefly of sUica. Rice hulls are of little value for feeding 
purposes, being high in crude fibre and high in insoluble ash. 
Rice bran always contains a certain amount of hulls, owing 
partly to milling difficulties in separation, and partly due to 
the inclusion of “stone bran” in the rice bran. The crude fibre 
in rice bran should not, however, exceed 15 per cent, crude 
fibre, the presence of fibre in excess of this amount inHinAfin g 
either carelessness on the part of the miller, or deliberate 
adulteration with rice hulls. Both rice bran and rice polish 
are valuable feeding stuffs, and can be used successfully for 
all classes of stock. Owing to the high oil content, both rice 
bran and nee pohsh show a tendency to become rancid with 
long storage. It is also inadvisable to use these materials too 
lavishly in a ration, inclusion of 60 per cent, of rice polish in 
a ration for pigs having caused scouring. Experiments have 
also shown that inclusion of large quantities of rice bran and 
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rice polish in a ration for pigs gives rise to soft pork or bacon. 
In moderate quantity rice bran and polish are esteemed for 
feeding milch cows, but soft butter will result from lavish 
use of these materials. Owing to the tendency of these materials 
to become rancid, and the possibility of adulteration with rice 
hulls, purchasers should always exercise caution in buying 
from doubtful or unreliable sources, and should always insist 
upon preliminary inspection and a complete analysis. 


Fann Values. —^The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month’s 
calculations, are as follows :— 




Starch 

Protein 

Per ton 



equivalent equivalent 

£ s. 

Barley (imported) 

... 

71 

6 2 

8 14 

Maize 

,, 

81 

6 8 

8 1 

Decorticated ground nut cake .. 


73 

41 0 

11 10 

„ cotton cake 


71 

340 

9 15 


Add 10s. per ton, in each case, for carriage. The cost per 
unit starch equivalent works out at 2*19 shillings, and per unit 
protein equivalent, 1*73 shillings. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The food values ” which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should be 
applied by Agricultural Organisers and other advisers in con¬ 
nection with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy cows, 
are given in the November, 1926, issue of the Ministry’s 
JoUBNAL.) 

Farm Values. 


Crops 

Starch 

equivalent 

Protein 

equivalent 

Pocxl value 
per ton, on 
farm 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ 8 . 

Wheat 

72 

96 

8 14 

Oats 

60 

7 6 

7 4 

Barley 

71 

6-2 

8 6 

Potatoes .. 

18 

06 

2 0 

Swedes 

7 

0 7 

0 16 

Mangolds .. 

7 

0-4 

0 16 

Beans 

66 

20 

8 19 

Gk>od meadow hay 

31 

4*6 

3 16 

Gk>od oat straw .. 

17 

0-9 

1 19 

Good clover hay .. 

32 

7-0 

4 2 

Vetch and oat silage 

13 

1*6 

1 11 

Barley straw . 

19 

0-7 

2 3 

Wheat straw 

11 

01 

1 4 

Bean straw 

19 

1*7 

2 4 


s2 
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Price 

DssoBipnoir Price per qr. per 

ton 

B. d. lb. £ 8. 

Manu¬ 
rial 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Cost of 
food 
value 
per 
ton 
£ 8. 

Starch 

equiv. 

per 

1001b. 

Price 
per 
unit 
starch 
equiv. 
8. d. 

Price 
per lb. 
starch 
equiv. 
d. 

Pro¬ 

tein 

equiv. 

% 

Wheat, British.— 


— 13 

0 

0 

16 

12 

6 

72 

3 

5 

1*83 

9*6 

Barley, British feeding .. — 


— 9 

5 

0 

12 

8 

13 

71 

2 

6 

1*29 

6*2 

„ Canadian No. 4 Western 32 

3 

400 9 

0 

0 

12 

8 

8 

71 

2 

4 

1*26 

6*2 

„ American .. .. 30 

6 

M 8 

10 

0 

12 

7 

18 

71 

2 

3 

1*20 

6*2 

„ Hussion .. .. 31 

0 

M 8 

13 

0 

12 

8 

1 

71 

2 

3 

1*20 

6*2 

Oats, English, white .. .. — 


— 9 

17 

0 

13 

9 

4 

80 

3 

1 

1*66 

7*6 

„ „ black and grey — 


— 9 

13 

0 

13 

9 

0 

60 

3 

0 

1*61 

7*6 

„ Scotoh, white .. .. — 


— 10 

7 

0 

13 

9 

14 

60 

3 

3 

1*74 

7-6 

„ Canadian No. 2 Western 31 

9 

320 11 

2 

0 

13 

10 

9 

60 

3 

6 

1*87 

7-6 

,, „ No. 3 . 29 

3 

» 10 

5 

0 

13 

9 

12 

60 

3 

2 

1*70 

7*6 

„ „ feed 27 

3 

„ 9 

10 

0 

13 

8 

17 

60 

2 

11 

1*66 

7-6 

„ American.25 

9 

M 9 

0 

0 

13 

8 

7 

60 

2 

9 

1*47 

7*6 

„ Argentine .. .. 25 

6 

„ 8 

18 

0 

13 

8 

6 

60 

2 

9 

1*47 

7*6 

Maize, Argentme .. .. 33 

9 

480 7 

17 

0 

12 

7 

6 

81 

1 

9 

0*94 

6*8 

„ South African .. .. 35 

6 

» 8 

6 

0 

12 

7 

13 

81 

1 

11 

1*03 

6*8 

Beans, English wmter.. — 


11 

0 

1 

11 

9 

9 

66 

2 

10 

1*62 

20-0 

Peas, „ dun — 


— 11 

10 

1 

7 

10 

3 

69 

2 

11 

1*66 

18 0 

„ „ maple.. .. — 


- 11 

13 

1 

7 

10 

6 

69 

3 

0 

1*61 

18*0 

Rye, home-grown .. ,. 


- 9 

10 

0 

16 

8 

16 

72 

2 

5 

1*29 

91 

Millers’ offate— 













Bran, British.— 


— 0 

2 

1 

6 

4 

16 

42 

2 

3 

1 20 

10 0 

„ broad .. .. . — 


— 7 

10 

1 

6 

6 

4 

42 

2 

11 

1*56 

10*0 

Middlings, fine, imported . — 


__ 7 

16 

1 

1 

6 

14 

69 

1 

11 

1*03 

12*0 

„ coarse, British .. — 


— 6 

17 

1 

1 

6 

16 

68 

2 

0 

1*07 

11*0 

Pollards, imported 


— 6 

17 

1 

6 

4 

11 

60 

1 

6 

0 80 

11 0 

Meal, bwley.— 


— 10 

0 

0 

12 

9 

8 

71 

2 

8 

1*43 

62 

„ maize .. .. — 


— 8 

16 

0 

12 

8 

3 

81 

2 

0 

1-07 

6*8 

„ „ South Afncan . — 


™ 8 

0 

0 

12 

7 

8 

81 

1 

10 

0 98 

68 

„ „ germ .. — 


— 8 

0 

0 

18 

7 

2 

86 

1 

8 

0*89 

10*0 

„ „ gluten feed 


— 9 

2 

1 

6 

7 

16 

76 

2 

1 

1 12 

19*0 

„ locust bean .. .. — 


— 9 

5 

0 

9 

8 

16 

71 

2 

6 

1*34 

3*6 

„ bean .— 


— 12 

6 

1 

11 

10 

14 

66 

3 

3 

1*74 

20 0 

., fish .— 


— 18 

0 

4 

1 

13 

19 

63 

6 

3 

2*81 

48*0 

Maize, cooked flaked .. .. — 


— 10 

6 

0 

12 

9 

13 

86 

2 

3 

1'20 

8*6 

Linseed— 













„ cake, English, 12% oil — 


— 11 

15 

1 

16 

9 

19 

74 

2 

8 

143 

26*0 

M » M 10% „ - 


— 11 

7 

1 

16 

9 

11 

74 

2 

7 

1*38 

26*0 

»» f» »f 0% ,, 


— 11 

2 

1 

16 

» 

6 

74 

2 

3 

1*20 

25 0 

Soya bean „ 6% „ — 


— 11 

0 

2 

11 

8 

9 

60 

2 

6 

1*29 

36-0 

Cottonseed oake,Engli8h,6^%„ — 


— 6 

6 

1 

13 

4 

12 

42 

2 

2 

M6 

17*0 

„ »Egyptian,6i% „ — 


— 5 

17 

J 

13 

4 

4 

42 

2 

0 

1*07 

17*0 

Decorticated cottonseed cake, 













7% oU - 


— 9 

16 

2 

11 

7 

4 

71 

2 

0 

107 

34*0 

Decorticated cottonseed meal. 













7% oil — 


— 10 

10 

2 

11 

7 

19 

74 

2 

2 

1*16 

35*0 

Coconut cake, 6% „ — 


— 8 

16 

1 

10 

7 

6 

79 

1 

10 

0*98 

16*0 

Ground nut cake, 7% oil .. — 


— 8 

6 

1 

15 

6 

10 

67 

2 

3 

1-20 

27*0 

Decorticated ground nut cake, 













7% oil - 


— 11 

10* 

2 

13 

8 

17 

73 

2 

6 

1*29 

41*0 

Palm kernel cake, 6% oil — 


— 6 

16 

1 

2 

5 

13 

76 

1 

6 

0*80 

17*0 

«t M M meal, 6% oil 


— 7 

0 

1 

2 

6 

18 

75 

1 

7 

0*85 

17*0 

„ „ „ meal, 2% „ 


— 6 

10 

1 

3 

4 

7 

71 

1 

3 

0 67 

17-0 

Feeding treacle.— 


- 6 

12 

0 

9 

6 

3 

61 

2 

6 

1*29 

2*7 

Brewers' grains. Dried ale — 


— 6 

10 

1 

3 

6 

7 

49 

2 

2 

M6 

13*0 

„ ,, ,, porter — 


— 6 

0 

1 

3 

4 

17 

49 

2 

0 

1*07 

13*0 

„ „ Wet ale — 


— 0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

9 

15 

0 

7 

0*31 

4*8 

,, ,, ,, porter . — 


— 0 

13 1 

0 

9 

0 

4 

15 

1 0 

3 

0-14 

4*8 

Malt culms .— 


— 6 

2 ' 

1 

13 

4 

9 

43 


1 

1*12 

16*0 


• At Hull 

Non.—The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale transactions have taken 

S laoe in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store The prices were current at the end of 
.prU and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to 
curiage and dealers' commission Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on 
offer at their local market by the method of calculation used In these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 
locally at £10 per ton, its manurial value is £128. per ton. The food value per ton Is therefore £8 ISs. per ton. Dividing 
this figure by 76, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent 
is fisDd. DiTlding this again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent In 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch 
eqoiTalent is l*26d. A similar calculation will show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs 
on the same local market. From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives him 
the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. The manurial value per ton figures are calculated on the basts 
of the following unit prices: N, 12 b. 8d.; PiOs, 8s. 8d.; K«0, fti. Od. 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 


NOTl.—TJnless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-tozi lots f.o r in towns named, 
and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


Average price per ton during week 
ended May 



Bristol 

Hull 

L’pool 

London 

Cost per 
unit at 
London 


£ s. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

£ B. 

8. d. 

Nitrate of soda (N. 15^%) 

14 2 

13 10 

13 7 

13 10 

17 5 

„ lime (N. 13%) 

.. 

'■12 10 

.. 

12 7t 

19 0 

Sulphate of ammonia— 






Neutral (N. 21*1%) 

Kainit (Pot. 20%) 

13 !♦ 
3 12 

13 !♦ 
3 0 

13 1* 

13 1* 

(N)12 4 

(Pot. 14%) 

3 2 

2 16 

2 17 

2 16 

4 0 

Potash salts (Pot. 30%) .. 

4 17 

.. 

.. 


3 0 

„ (Pot. 20%) .. 

.. 

.. 

3 9 

3 3 

3 2 

Muriate of potash (Pot. 50-53}%) 

9 10 

8 2 

8 13 

9 7 

3 6 

Sulphate „ (Pot. 48-51*%) 

11 10 

10 5 

10 16 

11 6 

4 6 

Basic sUg (T.P. 34%) .. 


.. 

BK 


.. 

„ (T.P. 30%) .. 


2 16§ 

kK 


.. 

„ (T.P.28%) .. 


2 9§ 

.. 


. • 

„ (T.P.26%) .. 


2 3§ 

. . 


.. 

„ (T.P. 24%) .. 


1 19§ 

2 3§ 


.. 

Ground rock phosphate (T.P.68%) 

2*m 

. . 

.. 

2 1211 

0 11 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35%) 

3 6 

. . 

3 14 

3 5 

1 10 

(S.P.32%) .. 

.. 

. . 

3 11 

.. 

.. 

(S.P. 30%) .. 

3 0 

2 17 

3 7 

2 18 

1 11 

Bone meal (N. 3*%, T.P. 45%) .. 

8 15 

8 6 


7 15 

, . 

Steamed bone flour (N. } %, 






T.P. 60-65%) 

6 2t 


6 16 

6 10 

. . 

Fish guano (N. 6*%, T.P. 10%).. 

• • 

7 17 

• • 


Abbreviations: N.Nitrogen ; 8P.«Soluble Phosphate ; T.P.Total Phosphate; 

Pot.»-Potash. 


* Delivered In 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
t Delivered in the home counties. 

I Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Hull prices include delivery 
to any station in Yorkshire, Liverpool to any station in Lancashire. London prices are f.o.r. 
at Northern London Stations Cost to purchasers in other districts will be greater or less 
according to the distance of different purchasers from the works. 

f fineness 80% throu^ standard screen of 10,000 holes to the sQuare inch. Price at London 
la for 4-ton lots for. at Northern London Stations, and at G.W.K. and S.B. London Stations 
the cost to purchasers is 66s. per ton. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

It is perhaps now regarded as a truism that insect pests 
are the cause of very heavy loss of farm and garden crops, 
and a considerable amount of work is 
Insect Pests being done to determine satisfactory 
methods of reducing their depredations 
to a minimum. For many years past the Ministry has issued 
leaflets embodying the most recent information as to the 
best means of combating a number of pests, and it has now 
collated in book form twenty-seven leaflets deaUng with 
some of the more important species attacking farm and garden 
crops. This little volume, covering 111 pages, contains well 
illustrated accounts of the following pests :— 


The bean a])his. 

Cabbage catoipillam. 

The cabba^?e loot fl> . 

The carrot fly. 

The celery fly. 

Chafer beetle^ 

Colorado beetle. 

Daddy longlep:^ or rrcrie IIk*'- 
Diamond-back inotli 
Flea beetles 
The fi It fly. 

The gout fly. 

Mangold fly. 

Millepedes and centijHMk^s 


Must aid beetles. 

Narcissus flies. 

The onion fly. 

and bean beetles. 

Pea and bean tlnips. 

Pea and bean weeyils 
Slugs and snails. 

The stem eel-worm. 

Huifaee caterpillars or cutworms. 
Sy ift motlis. 

The turnip gall weevil. 

The wheat bulb fl> . 

Wire worms. 


The number of insect posts attacking farm and garden 
crops is large—so large that it has been possible to deal in¬ 
dividually with but a comparatively small proportion of them 
in this collection of leaflets. On the other hand, the control 
measures which it is possible to take are few, and as the 
majority are illustrated by one or other leaflet, hints may be 
obtained not only as to how to deal with the particular pests 
described in the volume but with many others which do 
similar damage. 

The volume. Sectional Volume 11 (Collected Leaflets <m 
Insect Pests of Farm and Garden Crops), may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 1, price Is. 3d., post free. 
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Number and declared value of animals living, for breeding 
exported from Great Britain and Northern 
Eqiort of Ireland in the three months ended March, 
Breeding Stock 1926, compared with the corresponding 
period in 1925. (From returns supplied by 
H.M. Customs and Excise.) 


Country to which 
exported 

January to March, 
1926 

January 

1$ 

to March, 
125 

Number 

Declared 

value 

Niunber 

Declared 

value 

Cattle 


£ 


£ 

Argentina 

136 

23,130 

137 

34,667 

Brazil 

8 

1,800 

0 

0 

Canary Islands . . 

23 

475 

0 

0 

Chile . 

30 

2,670 

0 

0 

Denmark 

1 

• 120 

29 

1,260 

Uruguay .. 

31 

7,436 

24 

4,796 

Australia 

35 

6,421 

0 

0 

British India 

6 

350 

10 

355 

Falkland Islands 

10 

361 

0 

0 

Irish Free State 

1,663 

30,363 

1,028 

17,018 

Kenya .. 

5 

300 

16 

966 

Union of South Africa.. 

7 

360 

20 

1,850 

Other ooimtries .. 

10 

1,147 

14 

1,160 

Total of cattle 

1,965 

74,923 

1,278 

62,062 

Sheep and Lambs 





Argentina 

141 

4,135 

245 

7,099 

Peru 

0 

0 

90 

1,166 

Switzerland 

8 

120 

0 

0 

Uruguay . 

11 

147 

32 

976 

Irish Free State 

121 

310 

79 

248 

Kenya 

0 

0 

9 

172 

Union of South Africa . . 

0 

0 

25 

326 

Other countries .. 

9 

484 

5 

78 

Total of sheep and lambs 

290 

5,196 

485 

10,054 

Swine 





Argentina 

2 

65 

6 

116 

Belgium .. 

6 

240 

30 

200 

France .. 

15 

342 

5 

34 

Germany 

3 

70 

6 

397 

Peru . 

0 

0 

6 

95 

Russia 

180 

3,646 

0 

0 

Serb-Croat-Slovene State 

40 

1,250 

0 

0 

Irish Free State.. 

155 

810 

119 

533 

Union of South Africa.. 

0 

0 

4 

90 

Other countries .. 

4 

87 

7 

167 

Total of swine 

406 

6,610 

182 

1,631 
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OtTT of 27,000,000 acres rinder crops and grass in England 
and Wales, at least 1,200,000 acres are in areas which are 
waterlogged, and another 600,000 acres 
Govenunent in areas which are capable of being im- 
Assistanoe lor proved by drainage operations. These 
Land Drainage latter areas include some of the richest 
land of the Kingdom, as they comprise a 
good deal of alluvial soil in the valleys and estuaries of the 
larger rivers. The loss to the nation in food alone, due to this 
land being undrained, has been estimated at £18,000,000 
annually, in addition to the loss to the country through the 
smaller employment of labour. 

If land is allowed to remain wet and cold, the germination 
of seed and the ripening of crops will be delayed; rushes, 
sedges, marestail and other weeds will abound; on wet 
pastures liverfluke, foot rot and other diseases will infest live¬ 
stock, and fungus and insect pests deal havoc among food 
plants. In fruit plantations, the danger from spring frosts 
will be intensified, and on wet lands the time for seasonal 
cultivation will be limited. This last factor is very important 
to gardeners and small growers whose land is waterlogged and 
cannot be worked early enough in the year to take advantage 
of early markets, or late enough to grow produce for sale in 
the autumn. There is also a serious waste of manures and 
fertilisers on badly-drained land. 

For the past three or four years the Government has been 
able to assist land drainage authorities during the winter 
months, by making grants out of State funds, for the carrying 
out of drainage works and the alleviation of unemployment. 
A great deal has been effected by these means in the protec¬ 
tion of land from inundation and in the improvement of 
drainage. The unemployment grants for this purpose, how¬ 
ever, have now come to an end, and as stated in this Jotonal 
for April last, the Ministry has obtained Government sanction 
to continue to assist this object, apart from the alleviation 
of unemployment, for another five years. The money at the 
Ministry’s disposal will be confined to such drainage schemes 
as will confer a wide benefit on agricultiural land. Drainage 
authorities which have been constituted by statute will be 
assisted to carry out approved schemes, and the 
Ministry is in a position to consider such schemes from 
authorities which come within the defined scheme. Each 
scheme will have to be explained fully and illustrated by 
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a 1 in. map showing the location of the proposed work, and 
no requests for assisting weed-cutting operations or works of 
maintenance which the drainage authority should normally 
carry out, will be considered. It is intended that as regards 
the most suitable labour to be employed for each scheme, 
ex-Service men in the district should be chosen if possible. 
The wages paid will be at the market rate for the district, 
and permission is to be given to pay a reasonable allowance 
for travelling to men living more than two miles from their 
work. 

The Ministry hopes that drainage authorities will take the 
greatest possible advantage of the facilities afforded. Farmers 
who find that a combined scheme of drainage in their area 
is necessary before they can improve the soil, should co¬ 
operate and petition the Ministry to form a drainage authority 
under the powers which the present legislation provides, if 
there is not one already in existence. If there is a drainage 
authority, they can apply to it to proceed with their com¬ 
prehensive schemes of work. 


The growing of sugar beet as a new Ulster industry is 
dealt with in the concluding Report of the Commission 
appointed to inquire into the Natural 
Beet Growing and Industrial Resources of Northern 

Experiments in Ireland. The Commission report that 

Ulster experiments conducted in various parts 

of Ireland established the fact that sugar 
beet can be grown in Ireland with results equally satisfactory 
in point of yield and sugar content to those obtained in most 
of the recognised beet-growing countries on the Continent, 
but it is pointed out that the results of these tests should 
not be regarded as conclusive proof that the crop, if grown in 
the ordinary way, would assure equally satisfactory results. 
It is, however, stated that there appears to be ample 
reason to beUeve that, once the necessary experience is 
acquired, it could be grown as successfully as on the Continent 
or in England. 

It is pointed out that the introduction of the industry into 
Northern Ireland could not increase the acreage under 
tillage, and it would simply mean substituting one root crop 
for another, and after full consideration of all the details— 
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costs based on the rates of the subsidy at present being granted 
by the Imperial Government, cost of factory, returns to the 
farmer—compared with the potato crop, the Commission has 
unanimously recommended to the Government that 

the question of providing a State subsidy to permit of the estab¬ 
lishment of the industry should be postponed for a period of two 
years. 

It IS further recommended that the Mmistiy of Agriculture, 
in order to test the suitability of soil and climate for the pro¬ 
duction of the crop on a commercial scale, should be authorised 
to arrange for the growing of a limited acreage of sugar beet in 
various districts, purchase the beet thus grown at the price paid 
by the factories m Great Britain, and dispose of it to eithei an 
English or Scottish factory. 

In this way reliable data will be procured, and farmers will 
have an opportunity of forming their own judgment on the 
suitability of sugar beet as a substitute for other root crops. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. —Since April 20, there have been seven 
outbreaks of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, five of which occuried in 
existing areas, namely, one m the Bainsley area, and four in the area 
round Hull. 

The two new centres ocouired on May 17, on which date disease 
was foimd at Waltham-on-the-Wolds, near Melton Mowbray, and at 
Kyde, Isle of Wight. 

In all there have now been seventy-five outbieaks since January 1, 
1926, involving fifteen counties, and the slaughter of 1,600 cattle, 
8,374 sheep, 1,391 pigs, and 1 goat. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 

Pigs. —In reply to a question by Mr Foot Mitchell, M.P , asking 
what was the declme in the number of pigs in this country from the 
total of 1924 to that of 1925, and what were the reasons assigned by 
the Department for it, the Minister stated that the number of pigs on 
agricultural holdings m England and Wales as returned on Jime 4,1926, 
was 2,644,356, as compared with 3,228,330 a year earlier, a reduction 
of 683,974. This reduction was attnbuted to the very low prices 
realised for fat pigs during 1924, as a result of the laige numbers of 
pigs m that year, not only in this country but m Canada, Denmark, 
and the Umted States. The number of pigs in England and Wales m 
1924 was by far the largest ever recorded, and the number m 1925 was 
appreciably above the average of previous years. (May 3, 1926.) 

Division of Land (Games). —In reply to a question by Mr.Gnffiths, M.P., 
asking whether figures could be given showing the amount of land that 
was diverted from agricultural uses in order to be devoted to golf or 
other games and to &e provision of private paiks, the Minister stated 
that no statistics were available at present of the aiea of land devoted 
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to such piuposes* but some inquiries had recently been made on the 
subject, and it was hoped to publish the results of these inquiries in 
the Report on the Agricultural Census of production which will probably 
be issued before the end of the year. In reply to a supplementary 
question by Mr. Noel Buxton, M.P., who asked if an endeavour would 
made to adapt the annual returns so as to get, if possible, full 
information in regard to this subject, the Minister said he would see 
how far that was practicable. (May 3, 1926.) 


British Sugar (Subsidy) Act.— In reply to a question by Sir W. de 
Frece, M.P., asking for a statement as to the subsidy on each 7 cwt. 
of molasses produced as the result of refining a ton of beet sugar ; the 
amoimt realised by the sale of such 7 cwt. of molasses in the open 
market; and the reason for State assistance in this connection, the 
Minister said: The question assumes that 7 cwt. of molasses are the 
result of refining a ton of beet sugar. This cannot be assumed, because 
the rate of extraction of sugar vanes at each factory, and at two of the 
factories raw sugar is produced and not white sugar. In addition to 
variations in the weight of molasses per ton of sugar, there are variations 
in sweetening matter, to which different rates of subsidy and Excise 
Duty are applicable. On molasses of 70 per cent, and over of sweetening 
matter, the rate of subsidy is 12s. 4‘7d. per cwt., and the rate of 
Excise Duty 4s. 8Jd. per cwt.; on molasses of 60 to 70 per cent, 
sweetening matter, the rate of subsidy is 8 b. 10* 9d. and the Excise 
Duty 3s. 4|d. per cwt.; if not more than 50 per cent, sweetening 
matter and not less than 46 per cent., the rate of subsidy is 48. 3*8d. 
per cwt. and the Excise Duty is Is. 7id. per cwt. Quotations for cane 
molasses are given m trade papers, but are no guide to the prices 
obtained by the beet sugar factories. These prices have not, so far as 
my information goes, been less than Is. 6d. per cwt. in bond. Prior to 
the grant of a subsidy, the industry enjoyed remission of Excise Duty 
on sugar and sugar in molasses. Excise Duty has been reimposed in 
each case, and a definite rate of subsidy for a period of years substituted. 
(May 4, 1926.) 

In reply to a question by Mr. Duckworth, M.P., whether, under the 
subsidy given for molasses, a further grant of 4s. 7* Id. over and 
above the 4s. 3'8d. per cwt. is given provided such molasses 
contain about 2 per cent, to 3 per cent, of extractable sugar, and that 
such sugar is wasted since the product is comparatively valueless ; 
and whether he will consider the desirability of contmuing such 
assistance, the Minister said:—^I am aware of the differences in the 
rates of subsidy payable on molasses as set out in the First Schedule 
to the British Sugar (Subsidy) Act, 1926, but I would point out that 
the rates are related to the percentage of sweetening matter present, 
and not to the percentage of crystallised sugar which may be extract- 
able from molasses by further independent process. I am assured that 
the factories endeavour to extract all possible sugaj* from the beet 
juice so as to leave as little sugar as possible in the residue in order to 
earn a greater amoxmt of subsidy on sugar as sugar. With regard to the 
latter part of the question, I would refer the hon. member to my reply 
on May 4, to the hon. member for Blackpool (Sir W. de Frece). The 
cessation of State assistance upon any class of sugar product upon 
which subsidy is paid and excise duty imposed would reduce the total 
measure of assistance granted by Parliament to the industry as a 
whole cmd would be a breach of faith. I am therefore not prepared to 
consider any alteration in the molasses scale. (May 17, 1926.) 
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Liquid Manure. —In reply to a question by Mr. Riley, M.P., asking 
whether, having regard to the prevalent waste of liquid manure in 
this country, steps would be taken to disseminate information as to 
the methods employed in Germany and other ooimtries for saving 
liquid manure, the Minister stated that the Ministry already published 
le^ets, which have a wide circulation, dealing with the use and 
conservation of liquid manure. (May 4, 1926.) 

Land Settlement Schemes. —^In reply to a question by Mr. Riley, M.P., 
asking what was the number of land settlement schemes now being 
administered by county coimcils in England and Wales ; if there were 
any such schemes still under the direct administration of the Ministry 
of Agriculture ; and, if so, how many, the Minister stated that the 
numi^r of separate schemes of land settlement now being administered 
by county councils and the councils of county boroughs in England 
and Wales, including land acquired before, as well as since, the War, 
was as follows : 

County councils. 4,600 

Councils of coimty boroughs .. 46 

Seven schemes were directly administered by his Department, 
exclusive of two which are being transferred to the respective county 
councils as from Lady Day last. (May 4, 1926.) 

Land Drainage. —In reply to a question by Mr, Riley, M.P., 
asking whether and when it was proposed to introduce legislation with 
regard to land drainage, as outlined in the White Paper on Agricultural 
Policy issued at the commencement of the present session, the Mmister 
stated that the legislation with regard to land drainage, referred to in 
the White Paper on Agricultural Policy, was comprised in the Land 
Drainage Bill which had passed through all its stages in the House of 
Lords and was awaiting a Second Reading in the House of Commons.* 
(May 4, 1926.) 

Beet Sugar Factories and Refineries (Employees) .—In reply to a 
question by Sir J. Pennefather, M.P., asking whether any workers in 
the sugar beet factories were regarded as skilled ; and, if so, the 
number of such men employed permanently in the different sugar beet 
factories and in the refineries respectively of the country, the Minister, 
repl 3 dng for the Minister of Labour, stated that the number of workers 
in recognised skilled trades employed permanently in the nine beet 
sugar factories operating last season was approximately 400. The 
number of skilled workers employed in British refineries was, he was 
informed, estimated at 1,934. The two figures were not strictly com¬ 
parable, for in refineries a number of process workers were regarded as 
skilled, whereas in beet sugar factories such workers were generally 
regarded as non-skilled. As his hon. Friend was aware, five further 
beet sugar factories woidd be operating in the coming campaign. 
(May 20, 1926.) 

Tuberculosis Order (Exchequer Contribution).—In reply to a question 
by Capt. D’Arcy Hall, M.P., asking whether representations had been 


* The Land Drainage Bill passed Second Reading in the House of Commons 
on May 7, 1926, and was committed to a Standing Committee. 
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received by the Minister from local authorities expressing the view that 
his Department should make the same contribution towards the cost of 
administration of the Tuberculosis Order of 1925 as it now made in 
respect of compensation for slaughtering animals ; and whether, since 
legislation was needed for the purpose, he would bring before the Govern¬ 
ment the urgent need for taking steps to submit such a Measure to the 
House, the Minister stated that the answer to the first part was in the 
affirmative. The Exchequer contribution already amounted to rather 
more than 50 per cent, of the total cost of carrymg out the Tuberculosis 
Order, and he could not, therefore, hold out any hope of fresh legislation 
to enable the Exchequer gremt to be increased. (May 20, 1926.) 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 

East Mailing Research Station, East Mailing, Kent. Annual Report 
for 1924. —^The calls made by horticulturists on this research station 
increased more rapidly than could have been foreseen, with the result 
that the station has now to record a shortage of land, insufficient 
funds and madequate bmlding accommodation. In spite of all these 
handicaps, however, the report shows that very material progress 
has been made in adding fresh knowledge on many of the obscure 
problems of plant growth. The station is largely concerned with m- 
vestigations m the field, and the nature of the material prevents any 
rapid unfoldmg of Nature’s secrets, but on the contrary leads to a 
gradual unfoldmg of processes which, pieced together, permit deduc¬ 
tions to be made. Li relation to many problems the results have 
warranted certain deductions, and the present report contains an 
excellent series of papers giving fresh knowledge on certain aspects of 
fruit growing and practices for pest control. 

Generally, the problems have been well defined, the trials carefully 
and clearly explamed, and the full results given, so that readers may 
acqmre the proper interest in the work and follow the deductions with 
ease. The work is so interestingly dealt with that readers may become 
absorbed in these field trials and the lessons they teach. 

The paper dealing with field observations on the incidence of leaf 
scorch upon the apple shows that apple stocks may do more than 
influence growth of varieties, their blossommg and cropping, for 
tjqies of stock such as IX, I and XVI may induce in the variety an 
apparent immunity to leaf scorch, as contrasted with Type V (the 
improved Doucin), which increases the variety’s susceptibihty to this 
defect. 

That Type IX can induce varieties to blossom earlier in the season 
than similar varieties on Type XIII is substantiated by two excellent 
photographs—a contrast sufficiently strikmg to convert the greatest 
antagonist of this doctrine. 

The well-known results of the black currant trials have been sub¬ 
mitted to a critical test, with the result that the average crop figures 
for three years place the five varieties tested in the following order :— 
Baldwin, first; Goliath and Boskoop (equal), second ; and Seabrooks 
and French (equal), third. These Mallmg trials have given a new lease 
of life to the Baldwin, and make it the most popular variety of the 
day. 
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Mr. N. H. Grubb has contributed a paper on raspberry varieties 
and their cropping, in which growers can find just the information 
that many are wanting, e.gr., “ The combination of qualiti^ necessai^ 
to make a raspberry suitable for marketing in punnets is found, in 
our conditions, in only three or four varieties. Of these the best by 
far are Lloyd George and Pyne’s Royal. Lloyd George is the better 
coloured and the better flavoured of these, its fault being that it is only 
barely firm enough for the purpose ; and some people object to its shap^ 
as being too like that of a loganberry. The fruit of Pyne’s Royal is 
firmer, &c.” 

The report contains several papers concerning pests and diseases 
of fruit trees to which readers are referred. Space here will permit 
the mention of two, the control of the apple-blossom weevil, and of 
the big bud mate of black currant. These have been troubles of long 
standing with the grower, and the new methods of control should prove 
a boon to many. 

Poultry run under the apple trees proved useful in controlling 
leaf-eating weevils, but, with one exception, the hens, though only 
fed sparingly, showed a dislike for the apple-blossom weevils, and 
certainly offered no effective means of control. Very few beetles were 
caught in the ordinary grease band. Old sacking bands tied around 
the trunks of the trees attracted the beetles, which entered them in 
large numbers durmg the months of July, August, September and 
October, to pass the period of rest. The beetles can be removed with 
the bands at the end of the year, and destroyed. The method is a 
simple, practical and a very effective one for reducing the pest, and 
one that growers will wish to try. 

The big bud mite has been a terrible nuisance in black currant 
plantations, and hand-picking of the big buds was the best that one 
could advise m the past. The East Mailing investigators, m the light 
of their field experiments, now confidently recommend that the mites 
can be killed by spraymg the black currant bushes with winter strength 
lime-sulphur wash (1.025 sp. g.) just as the bloom trusses are appearing 
but before they open. Slight scorchmg will almost certainly result, 
but the bushes suffer no ultimate damage. 

Papers on the testmg of new varieties of hops, and on com and 
potato trials, are included, also an excellent report on trials of runner 
beans, in which the characteristics of the more important varieties 
have been recorded. The inclusion of these papers shows that the 
programme of work at the Research Station is broadening out to 
help the many varied farming mterests m Kent. 

The investigations, penned so admirably m this report, deal with 
everyday troubles as they occur up and down the coimtry in the 
commercial plantations, and growers will find the stories of these 
field investigations very absorbing readmg, apart altogether from the 
knowledge to be gathered. When the reader finishes the last page 
and places the book away on his bookshelf for reference, he is left 
with the impression of a very live Station staffed with an industnous 
team of scientific, yet very practical, workers, and of the immense 
assistance that this Station is giving to the fruit-growing industry. 

H. V. T. 

The Law of Allotments and Allotment Gardens (England and Wales). 

By E. L. Mitchell. Re-issue of Third Edition, 1922, with Memoran¬ 
dum on the Allotments Act, 1926. (London : P. S. King & Son, 
Ltd. Price 7s. 6d. net). 

The law relating to allotments is complicated and somewhat 
difficult to follow owing to it being contained m four different enact- 
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ments, and for this reason the present handbook, which explains 
concisely the various statutory provisions on the subject within the 
covers of a single volume, should prove of considerable assistance 
both to the Local Authorities responsible for the administration 
of the Allotments Acts, and to Allotments organisations. 

The Act of 1922 contained provisions restricting the power of land¬ 
lords to terminate the tenancies of land which had been let for cul¬ 
tivation as “allotment gardens.” These provisions do not apply, 
however, m the case of allotments which are not “ allotment gardens,” 
and, in addition, the tenants of the two types of allotments are entitled 
to compensation on different bases on the determination of their 
tenancies. Those matters, which are slightly involved, are clearly 
explained in (Jhapters V and VI of the work. 

The abpve Act also laid down new principles in regard to the financial 
aspect of Councils’ allotments imdertakings, and as to the basis on 
which the rents of allotments are to be fixed. The experience of the 
Ministry tends to show that considerable misapprehension exists on 
these matters, both among local authorities and allotment holders, 
and accordmgly the chapter dealing with finance will well repay a 
study by all interested in the administration of the Acts. 

The section relating to the acquisition of land should also prove of 
interest, setting out, as it does, m detail the various steps which are 
necessary in connection with the exercise of compulsory powers. 

The text of the various Acts, so far as they relate to allotments, 
and of the Kules, Regulations, &c , which have been drawn up by the 
Ministry, are printed m an appendix. 

The mam body of the work deals with the yiosition as it was after 
the passing of the Act of 1922. The Allotments Act, 1926, however, 
in addition to introducing certam new features, made a few minor 
modifications in the pre-existing law, and it is therefore desirable 
that the various chapters should be read with the memorandum which 
has been inserted at the end of the volume, explaining the provisions 
of the last-mentioned Act. 
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Some Results and Further Points in the Feeding of Dairy Cows, N. 
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Bovine Tuberculosis in Relation to the Health of Man, J. Pevherthy. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

The Imperial Economic Committee, appointed to consider 
possible improvements in the Marketing and Preparing for 
Market of Foodstuffs produced in the 
The Harketing Overseas parts of the Empire, have now 
of Empize Emit issued their Third Report, dealing with 
fruit. The question of Empire fruit 
supplies has necessitated a much more exhaustive investigation 
than was required for the Committee’s previous report on 
Empire meat supplies, in regard to which considerable data 
were already available from various inquiries that have taken 
place in recent years concerning the meat trade of the United 
Eongdom. No recent investigation had taken place on the 
subject of Empire fruit, and it was found necessary, therefore, 
to break fresh ground, and to take extensive evidence in order 
to place this particular investigation on the level attained 
in the case of other foodstuffs which have been officially 
investigated. The many kinds and varieties of fruit reaching 
this country from Empire sources involved a separate survey 
of each principal group known to Commerce, these separate 
reports, nine in number, dealing with apples, citrus fruit, soft 
fruit, dried vine fruits, dried tree fruits, bottled and canned 
fruit, fruit pulp, jam and crystallised fruit, nuts and bananas. 
With these separate surveys before them, the Committee have 
considered the problem as a whole and embodied, in a main 
report, their general conclusions, some of which will be of 
special interest to horticulturists in this country. 

The supply of fruit to the United Kingdom is a trade of 
great magnitude, the value of the fruit imported in 1924 being 

* Commaiid Paper 2668. Pnblisbed by H Stotioitery OfSoe. Frio« 
4*. 6d. net. 
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returned at £48,300,000. In the last twenty years the value of 
the imports of fruit has increased at nearly three times the rate 
of the imports of breadstuffs, and at nearly twice the rate of 
the imports of meat. Despite this, the consumption of fruit per 
head in the United Kingdom is still much smaller than in the 
United States. 

Of the total fruit imports, however, more than three-quarters 
are derived from foreign countries and less than one-quarter 
from the Overseas Empire. There is great scope for increasing 
the importation from the Empire, firstly by an increase in 
consumption, and secondly by a transference to the Empire 
of the custom now given to foreign countries. It is the deliberate 
opinion of the Committee that the bulk of the fruit now derived 
from foreign countries, with the exception of grapes and 
oranges for winter consumption, might, at no very distant date, 
be obtained from British sources. 

The result of such an expansion in the United Kingdom 
market for Empire fruit would result in a corresponding growth 
in Overseas Empire markets for manufactured goods, on 
account of the development of important districts in various 
parts of the Empire which are suitable for fruit production. 
In this connection, the Committee point out that, in 1925, the 
foreign countries from which our principal fruit supplies are 
derived only bought goods from us to the value of from 78. to 
19s. per head of their populations, as compared with the 
£2 lOs. Od. to £17 per head of population purchased by Empire 
countries who export fruit to the United Kingdom. 

After careful investigation into the distribution of imported 
fresh fruit within the United Kingdom, the Committ^ has 
come to the conclusion that, under the present system or lack 
of system, the cost of distributing is, on an average, about 
equal to the whole cost of growing, carrying and handling up 
to, and inclusive of, the primary sale in the United Kingdom. 
This fact is of great importance not only to the British consumer 
but also to the Overseas producer. As raising domestic issues 
here, however, the Committee indicate that it is a matter 
rather for the Food Council than themselves. 

On the question of defending and developing the Empire 
fruit industry, the Conunittee considered three policies. 
Schemes of embargo and licence are debarred by commercial 
treaty obligations of the United Kingdom; and Customs 
preference is excluded from the purview of the Committee by 
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agreement at the Imperial Conference of 1923. In these 
oiroumstanoes, the one policy that appears to the Committee 
as immediately available is that of developing voluntary 
preference on the part of the consumer. For the furtherance of 
such a policy it will be necessary to organise the producers 
within the Empire and also to mobilise the consumers within 
the United Kingdom. The Committee attach great importance 
to the adequate representation over here of the producers’ 
organisations in various parts of the Empire, not only to watch 
the producers’ interests but to keep them informed of market 
requirements. From the consumer’s standpoint, the Committee 
consider that he should be provided with such indications of 
origin as will assist him to exercise his voluntary preference. 
A scheme of educative publicity is also indicated to lead the 
consumer to see that it is in his own business interest, apart 
from all sentiment, to buy from his own best customers. 

The policy of voluntary preference is not one upon which the 
Committee consider simple clear-cut recommendations would 
suffice to give it reality, and they ask that what might be 
described provisionally as an “ Executive Commission ” 
should be set up for the purpose of implementing schemes under 
their policy. They contemplate that this Executive Commission 
will include the interests of the home producer within its 
functions, in so far as those functions may be applicable to 
his case. 


A VERY interesting and important research on the feeding 
value of growing grass when closely grazed is reported in 
the April Journal of Agricultural Science. 

Feeding Value The results will repay farmers’ attention, 
of GtazingS Hitherto, no figures have been available 
of the composition and feeding value 
of growing grass, as grazed by animals. Information has been 
confined to grown grass approaching the hay stage. The 
Research Institute at Cambridge accordingly made arrange¬ 
ments to analyse first, and feed to sheep after, the produce 
of a pasture kept continuously short by mowing. At the 
same time, the produce of adjoining plots let go for hay was 
also periodically analysed. The first outstanding fact revealed 
was that the pasture was tiiroughout astonishingly rich in 

t2 
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protein, more than twice ae rich as grass at hay-making: 
and this richness remained remarkably constant throughout 
the whole grazing season from April to October. The growing 
grass was also highly digestible, more so than the best meadow 
hay, palm kernel cake, barley meal and undecorticated cotton 
cake, and equal to linseed cake itself. The nutritive value of 
short, fresh, green grass is therefore seen to be very much 
higher than it has hitherto been considered, and that it shows 
no decline as the season advances. Another point proved is 
that there is a considerable falling off in digestibility and 
nutritive value of young herbage allowed to continue growing 
till hay-making time, thus indicating that when pastures are 
allowed to become rough they lose appreciably in feeding 
value. 

Closely cut pasture grass may be regarded as possesssing the 
character of a concentrate. It possesses indeed one feature 
which is lacking in a concentrate : it supplies all the animal’s 
requirements for vitamines, and where the grass mixture is 
satisfactory, for example, mixed grass and clover, it supplies 
the animal’s requirements for mineral matter also. It may 
therefore be asserted that the farmer’s cheapest and possibly 
his best concentrated food is to be found growing within reach 
of his own homestead. 

It is necessary to emphasise the fact that these conclusions 
are only true where pastures are kept short by being grazed 
to the fullest capacity. Pastures must not, of course, be over¬ 
stocked, but they should be stocked sufficiently to deal with 
the continuous supply of short, succulent herbage. Where 
pastures have to be imderstocked it should not be impossible 
to mow off the excess of unconsumed herbage. This would 
lead also to an improvement in the character of the grazing, 
as it would discourage weeds and encourage clover and the 
jSner grasses. It was specially noted in the course of the in¬ 
vestigation how the repeated cuttings brought on the growth 
and spread of clover. The plots had all the appearance of 
having been heavily slagged. 

A word of caution is necessary; the herbage from such 
a pasture as was studied in the Cambridge investigation must 
give an unbalanced feed for many classes of stock. That is 
to say, it requires to be accompanied by food of other sorts 
to make a proper ration. Even ioi animals with a large re¬ 
quirement for digestible protein, young growing stock and 
iwilfcing animals for example, a pasture of this kind may lead 
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them to oonsume an excessive amount of protein with a 
consequent harmful effect on the kidneys and general health. 
It would seem to be indicated that starchy rather than proteid 
concentrates are best adapted for feeding to animals on short, 
young grass. 


The Minister stated in the House of Commons on June 3 
that officers of his Department were examining samples 
tahen from consignments of impo^d 
Importaiioil of cherries, and that in the event of the 
Raw ChBRies discovery of any serious infestation with 
Order, 1926 the cherry fruit fly (a pest which has not 
established itself in this country) he pro¬ 
posed to issue an Order prohibiting the entry of cherries from 
the country in question, excepting such consignments as 
could be furnished with an official certiflcate that the fruit was 
grown in a district where the cherry fruit fly is not known 
to exist. 

The examination of samples of French cherries on June 10 
revealed the presence of some heavily infested consigmnents, 
and the Minister, in order to prevent the establishment of the 
pest in English cherry orchards, made an Order, which took 
effect on June 10, prohibiting the entry of any cherries shipped 
from a French port unless accompanied by an official certi¬ 
flcate that the fruit was grown in a Department where the 
cherry fruit fly is not known to exist. Cherries not grown 
in France but shipped from a French port must be accom¬ 
panied by a certificate of origin. 


To meet the need for good and technically correct diagrams 
of pests and diseases which attack agricultural and horticultural 
crops, the Ministry has produced the first 
Colomed Wall four of a series of coloured wall diagrams. 

Diagnuns (ff The subjects illustrated are l—( 1) Apple 
Plant Pests and Blossom Weevil; (2) Winter Moths ; (3) 
Diseases Apple and Pear Scab, and (4) Silver Leaf. 

The diagrams measure 30 in. by 20 in. and 
are beautifully executed by the four-colour process. They are 
scientifically exact, attractive, clear and artistic. A reduced 
reproduction in black and white of the fourth of these is given 
herewith. 
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Of their kind, the diagrams now produced are unique, and 
should prove highly valuable to agricultural, horticultural and 
allotment societies ; to Local Education Authorities for use in 
rural schools; to museums, colleges and public schools; to 
farmers and fruit growers ; and to private individuals. The 
price of each diagram is 3s. unmounted, 5s. mounted and on 
rollers (post free). A descriptive leaflet is issued freer with 
each diagram. 


Except in the case of potatoes and to a lesser extent in the 
case of fat cattle there were no marked fluctuations in the 
prices of agricultural produce as a result 
The Agricultural of the general strike in May. Several 
Index Number descriptions were, however, dearer on the 
average than in April, but owing to sharp 
reductions in the price of milk delivered to London and 
Birmingham, the general level of prices of agricultural produce 
was 1 point lower on the month at 52 per cent, above pre-war 
level, as compared with 56 and 57 per cent, in the correspond¬ 
ing months of 1924 and 1925 respectively. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases 
as compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1921 


Percentage Increase compared with the 
average of the corresponding month in 
1911-13 


Month 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

January 

183 

75 

68 

61 

70 

58 

February 

167 

79 

63 

61 

67 

53 

March 

150 

77 

59 

57 

65 

50 

April 

149 

70 

54 

53 

58 

53 

May 

119 

71 

54 

56 

57 

52 

June 

112 

68 

51 

58 

55 

_ 

July 

112 

72 

53 

52 

51 

— 

August 

131 

67 

54 

59 

56 

— 

September 

116 

57 

56 

60 

57 


October 

86 

59 

51 

63 

53 

— 

November 

79 

62 

53 

64 

53 

_ 

December 

76 

59 

56 

63 

53 

— 


Grain .—^Wheat and oats advanced in price throughout the 
greater part- of May, and the former averaged Is. 4d. and the 
latter 9d. per cwt. more than in the previous month, while 
barley was 3d. per cwt. dearer. The index figure for wheat rose 
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10 points to 67 per cent, abore the price in May, 1911-13, while 
an increase of 4 points was recorded for both barley and oats, 
these two commodities being relatively cheap at 22 and 30 
per cent, respectively above pre-war value. Wheat was 8d. per 
cwt. dearer than in the corresponding month of last year, but 
barley was Is. Id. and oats 6d. per cwt. cheaper. 

Live Stock .—Owing to transport difficulties caused by the 
general strike, smaller supplies of fat stock were on offer in 
the early part of May, and both cattle and pigs sold at higher 
figures, but since then values became easier and prices for 
both these classes of stock at the close of the month were at 
practically the same level as at the end of April. Fat cattle 
were about 28. per live cwt. dearer on the month and the index 
figure rose 4 points, while fat pigs realised 3d. per 14 lb. stone 
more, and as a slight decrease occurred in the base years the 
index number advanced 6 points. Fat sheep averaged Jd. per 
lb. less than in April, but as this reduction was relatively not 
so sharp as that recorded in the basic period, the index number 
shows an advance of 8 points. Dairy cattle were nearly 10s. 
per head cheaper than in the previous month, and store cattle 
and sheep sold at slightly lower rates, but store pigs were 
rather dearer. As compared with May, 1925, both fat and store 
cattle and sheep were cheaper, but pigs sold at considerably 
higher figures. 

Dairy and Povttry Produce .—The average price of milk 
delivered to London and Birmingham districts under the terms 
of the contracts made under the National Farmers’ Union 
scheme fell from Is. 4d. in April to Is. per gallon in May, while 
average rates in the Manchester district were |d. per gallon 
lower on the month. Milk was unchanged in price as between 
April and May in 1911-13, and as a result of the reductions 
recorded above the index figure fell 36 points to 60 per cent, 
above 1911-13 prices. Eggs, on the average, were unchanged, 
and as prices usually advance in May the index number was 
reduced 10 points. A reduction of IJ per lb. was recorded 
for butter, but as this decrease was not in proportion to that 
recorded in May, 1911-13, the percentage increase over pre¬ 
war level rose from 49 to 62. Cheese sold at the same price as 
in April and was 83 per cent, dearer than in the base years. 
Eggs and butter made slightly lower prices than in the cor¬ 
responding month of 1926, but cheese was nearly 10s. per 
cwt. dearer. 
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Other Commodities. —During the strike period potatoes at 
the wholesale markets advanced sharply in price owing to the 
extra cost incurred in road transport, but prices declined 
when normal methods of marketing were resumed, average 
rates being only 6 b. per ton higher than in April. Potatoes 
only averaged 15 per cent, more than in the basic years and 
were nearly 50 per cent, cheaper than a year earlier. Both 
cauliflowers and carrots became dearer but cabbage was more 
plentiful and cheaper, the latter selling at rather more than 
double the pre-war price. Hay made slightly higher rates, 
but at only 9 per cent, above 1911-13 figures was stiU 
relatively the cheapest of all agricultural produce. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in May, 1924 and 1925, are shown below :— 


Percentage Increase as compared with the Average 
Prices ruling in the corresponding months of 
1011-13 


Commodity 

1924 

1925 

1926 

May 

May 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

Wheat 

38 

59 

60 

55 

57 

67 

Barley 

46 

36 

19 

14 

18 

22 

Oats 

30 

36 

27 

25 

26 

30 

Fat cattle 

51 

49 

47 

43 

39 

43 

Fat sheep 

87 

100 

50 

52 

59 

67 

Bacon pigs 

29 

60 

89 

85 

82 

88 

Pork pigs .. 

33 

60 

89 

89 

84 

90 

Dairy cows 

58 

48 

40 

37 

39 

36 

Store cattle 

42 

40 

37 

31 

31 

29 

Store sheep 

96 

99 

53 

61 

60 

55 

Store pigs 

36 

55 

121 

115 

119 

122 

Eggs . 

40 

48 

72 

41 

48 

38 

Poultiy 

87 

55 

50 

50 

46 

61 

Milk . 

50 

55 

74 

72 

95 

1 60 

Butter 

40 

54 

47 

46 

49 

52 

Cheese 

77 

70 

78 

77 

77 

83 

Potatoes .. 

219 

124 

49 

31 

7 

15 

-Hay 

4 

3 

4 

6 

5 

9 
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PRACTICAL SOIL STERILISATION BY 
HEAT FOR GLASSHOUSE CROPS 

W. F. Bewi/By, D.Sc., 

Director, Expenrneatdl and Besearch Station, Oheskunt, Herts. 

Son. sterilisation* is no longer looked upon by growers of 
glasshouse produce as an expensive luxmy, but is regarded 
rather as a form of insurance and part of the year’s work. The 
experiments of Sir John Bussell and his colleagues in tbia 
country demonstrated the benefits to be derived from soil 
sterilisation, and served to stimulate some of the more pro¬ 
gressive amongst the glasshouse growers to carry out their own 
experiments from a practical standpoint. The efficiency of 
steaming has never been questioned, but in the early days it 
was so expensive that only the largest growers would undertake 
it. In consequence, attention was dieted to the alternative 
and cheaper process of sterilisation by chemical agents, of 
which pale straw-coloured cresylic acid (“ carbolic acid ”) 
immediately suggested itself. Prom the time this compound 
was first used commercially until the present day, chemical 
investigation has not failed to suggest new compounds, when¬ 
ever interest seemed on the wane. Cresylic acid and other 
compounds have been and still are used on commercial nurseries 
all over the country, but save in isolated cases, they have 
failed to give results equal to those produced by heat. The 
explanation of this is probably concerned with the extreme 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of making intimate contact 
between the sterilising agent and every particle of soil. Maybe 
the chemist will produce the ideal chemical soil steriliser 
in the future, but until that day arrives one may expect to see 
rapid developments along the line which gives ihe best results, 
namely sterilisation by heat, effected either by steaming or by 
baking. 

Baking. —^As large quantities of soil cannot be baked 
economically, this method is not so popular as steaming, and 
is employed mainly for sterilising relatively small quantities 
of soil for propagating purposes. 

While many devices have been improvised for baking soil, 
probably the most popular is one which consists of a metal box 
with a centre flue. This is built into a brickwork structure, so 

* The word “ sterilisation ” is used in the present article not in its 
strict micro-biological sense, but as equivalent to “ partial sterilisation.” 
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that the heat from a fire placed beneath the box passes up the 
centre fine and round the outside of the box. In erecting the 
oven, as it is commonly called, care should be taken to construct 
the brick fiues, so that the draught is just sufficient to do the 
work. If the draught is too strong the base plate of the metal 
box is soon burnt out. Soil is thrown into the box, and heated 
for twelve hours over a slow fire. No part of the soil is more 
than twelve inches from a heating surface and the bulk is 
more or less uniformly heated to 212® F. It seems likely 
that twelve hours’ heating is excessive and that six hours 
or even less is sufficient. Experiments are now being 
carried out to determine the minimum time necessary to 
destroy organisms which cause disease. It is well, however, to 
be on the safe side, and slightly longer heating than necessary 
is better than too little. Our experience suggests that it is 
desirable to have a factory thermometer fitted through the 
side of the oven, with the bulb at the centre of the soil mass. 
By this means the temperature can be ascertained readily, 
and after it reaches between 205® F. and 210® F. another 60 
to 120 minutes are sufficient to destroy any contamination 
that may exist. 

For satisfactory baking, the soil must be in suitable condition. 
A porous soil bakes better and in a shorter time than a heavy 
clay soil, because, with the latter the heat must penetrate to 
the centre of the lumps if all the parasitic organisms are to be 
destroyed. Also, a relatively dry soil bakes better than a wet 
soil. 

The question of moisture is important, for if the soil is too 
dry, complete sterilisation is effected and it becomes infertile. 
Cases of over-baking a dry soil have been observed, and 
plants grown in such soil made no growth imtil virgin soil was 
mixed with it. It will readily be seen that for complete satis¬ 
faction, soil for baking must be in good condition and 
reasonably moist. A baking oven to hold one ton of soil can 
be erected for approximately £40, and is a good investment for 
any grower who does not possess steaming apparatus. 

The question of storing sterilised soil, prior to use, is 
important. For this purpose the provision of a suitable shed 
with a concrete fioor cannot be too strongly recommended. 
Baked soil should be stored for six weeks before use, otherwise 
retardation of growth may occur. If this time cannot be 
allowed, the soil should be soaked with water before use, as 
this will prevent retardation to some extent. 
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Another method of baking soil, which, however, is not so 
reliable, is that of heating it in a shallow tray placed on top 
of an ordinary heating boiler. Usually the tray, constructed of 
galvanised iron, 8 feet long, 3 feet wide and 1 foot deep, is made 
to fit over the top tubes of an ordinary horticultural tubular 
boiler. Suitable brickwork is arranged to keep the heavy 
weight of the tray off the tubes, which might cause leakage at 
the ring joints of the castings. The tray is filled with damp soil 
to a depth of 12 inches, and covered with wood and water¬ 
proof sheeting. The soil is heated for 24 hours and after a time 
a temperature of 180° F. is reached throughout the mass. If 
the soil is too dry the heat will be imperfectly distributed, and 
the bottom layer of soil will be overheated. This must be 
prevented by damping the soil if necessary, before sterilisation. 

Steaming. —Sterilisation by steaming is becoming increas¬ 
ingly popular because it has proved to be a money-making 
process. It is effected by passing into the soil large quantities 
of steam until the temperature becomes sufficiently high at 
the desired depth. For this purpose a steam boiler is required. 
A portable loco-t 3 q)e should be obtained, and a suitable one may 
be anything between 12 and 26 h.p. New boilers are usually 
insured to work from 160 lb. pressure upwards, but for 
practical purposes the actual working pressure will approximate 
to 70 lb. per sq. inch. The cost of a new boiler varies from 
£250 to £450. Having purchased a suitable boiler the grower 
is compelled to select, from the many methods in use, one 
which will suit his own particular requirements, and it may be 
useful, therefore, to discuss a few of the most popular devices. 

Probably the three most popular methods are those known 
as the “ Small grid,” the “ Tray,” and the “ Spike ” respectively. 

(o) The “ Small Orid " Method .—^This is probably the best 
of all methods of steam sterilising when the trouble is deep 
seated, for by its means the soil can be heated effectively to any 
reasonable depth. One of the leading exponents of this method 
is Mr. J. Harnett of Hoddesdon, and in his hands it has proved 
remarkably successful. 

The apparatus (Fig. 1), made of 1 inch iron tube, is worked 
into the shape of a comb, the back of which varies in length 
between 8 and 10 ft. so as to fit the spaces between the hot 
water pipes. The length of the “teeth” varies from 2 ft. when 
the comb is 10 ft. long to 2^ ft. when the comb is 8 ft. long. 
The teeth are inserted at intervals of 10 to 12 inches along the 
“ back ” of the grid. Steam is hberated from holes a quarter 
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Fio. 1.—Steam sterilisation by the ** small grid method: (a) the apparatus, (6) water trap, 
(c) portion of grid showing position of the hol^ (d) section showing the^method of pladng t& 
grid in a trench, (e) section showing the soil in position during steaming. 
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of an inoh in diameter, made on the lower side of the “ teeth.” 
The hdes are placed alternately on either side at intenrals of 
three inches, ^e ends of the “ teeth ” are sealed by means of 
a screw cap, and the last hole must be made exactly in the 
underside of the pipe to allow any condensed water to run out. 
A connection of 1 in. iron piping fitted into the “ back ” of the 
grid on the side opposite the “ teeth,” and bent like the handle 
of a plasterer’s trowel, serves to connect the grid to a length of 
1| in. flexible hose piping which joins the main 2 in. (or 1| in.) 
st^m barrel leading to the boUer. 

To use this apparatus, a trench is made 30 in. wide, 16 to 
18 in. deep and long enough to take the grid. The soil from 
this first trench is removed to the place where the successive 
trenches will terminate and is used'to fill in the final trench. 
The bottom of the trench is then pricked up and the grid 
placed on it. A second trench is taken out immediately behind, 
and the soil from it is thrown into the first trench, the grid 
being thus covered. When sufficient soil has been shifted, a 
tarpaulin or sail cloth is thrown over the top. It is convenient 
to have the covering material in strips which are rolled up at 
the end of the house and unrolled gradually to cover the soil. 
In this way the heated soil remains covered for several hours 
after steaming. 

Steam is then passed for 15 to 20 minutes, after which time 
the soil should have become uniformly heated to a temperature 
of 210° F. to 212“ F. By means of hooks, the grids are then 
pulled back into the second trench, which is filled up with soil 
from a third trench and steamed as before. This procedure is 
repeated until the whole area to be treated has been covered 
It is an advantage to work the grids in pairs, so that one is 
being prepared while the other is in use. 

Success with this method depends to a considerable extent 
on keeping the pipes and grid free from condensation water. 
More trouble is caused by condensed steam in the pipes than 
by an 3 d>hing else. The holes in the ” teeth,” being located on 
the under surface, prevent the condensation water from filling 
the pipes, and the last hole, which is placed on the bottom of 
the tube, allows the water to drain away. In spite of this, the 
grids need careful attention, for any lodging of water in the 
pipes will cause failure by checking the flow of steam. A steam 
trap should be inserted in the system at the end of the steam 
barrel, just in front oi the T piece connected to the hoses. If 
a steam trap is not available, a valve slightly opened can be 
fitted. This allows the condensation water to drain away 
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without appreciably affecting the steam pressure. The steam 
pipe leading from the boiler to the grids must be thoroughly 
insulated. A good plan is to surround the pipe with a in. 
Ia 3 wr of wood wool. This should be tied on and covered with 
tUok brown paper kept in position with string. The brown 
paper rarely gete warm. 

Mr. Harnett has kindly supplied the following details 
relative to_the'cost of this method :— 

C!o8t of SxEAMisro One Aobe of Land, Two Feet Dbef. 

Labour : 3 men and stoker for 32 days, including cost £ s. d. 

of fitting pipes .. .. .. .. 70 0 0 

Fuel: 40 tons at an average of £2 per ton .. .. 80 0 0 

Boiler .. . 32 0 0 

£182 0 0 


Against this figure must be set:— 

(1) The cost of digging the soil, which, apart altogether from 
steaming, must carried out each year, and is included in the 
above steaming costs, and 

(2) The saving in fertilisers. 

£ B. d. 

(1) 3 men dig an acre in 20 days .. .. 30 0 0 

(2) No stable maniu« is required after 
steaming, therefore, at least 30 tons at 

16s. per ton is saved .. .. .. 22 10 0 

A saving on the “ base " fertilisers also occurs, but the amount 
varies considerably. It will be seen that a sum of £52 lOs. Od. 
at least must be subtracted from the steaming cost of £182 
per acre, and this leaves the nett cost at approximately £130 
per acre. 

(6) The “ Tray ” Method. —^This system is an old favourite 
which has served the nurseryman well. It was widely exjdoited 
by the late Mr. W. B. Bandall, who did so much to make soil 
sterilisation popular in the Lea Valley. In this case, the steam 
is introduced beneath shallow inverted trays placed on the soil 
surface, and from them diffuses gradually into the soil. Care 
must be taken in the preparation of the soil prior to steaming, 
for upon this the penetration of the steam depends. It must 
be dug at least one spit deep and must be moderately dry. If 
the soil is too wet, the steam condenses before it has penetrated 
very far into it. Further, wet soil cakes together and prevents 
uniform diffusion of steam through the entire mass. The 
water present in the clay increases the specific heat of the soil, 
so that more heat is required to raise the soil to the desired 
temperature and imperfect sterilisation is the result. This 
method is not suitable for very heavy soils, which should be 
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steamed by either the “ grid ” system already described or by 
the “ spike ” method dealt with in a subsequent paragraph. 

As the trays have to be lifted about the house, they must 
combine lightness with strength and efficiency. They are 
usually made of match-boarding and are lined with zinc to 
make them airtight. A more expensive and better tray can 
be made of galvanised sheet iron reinforced with “ T ” irons 
and “ angle ” irons. They are usually 9 in. deep, and of various 
sizes suited to the construction of the houses to be steamed. 
Unless the size of the trays has been well planned previously, 
hot water pipes, purlins, stays, etc., seem to get in the way on 
every conceivable occasion, and sometimes make steaming most 
unpleasant. The trays are placed on the soil and the steam is 
fed through suitable pipes introduced at one side (Figs. 2 and 3). 
These pipes are used “ T ” shaped, and thus connect two trays 
to the boiler at once. They are laid in shallow trenches under 
the tray, with the end of the pipe at the centre of the tray. 
A brick placed some 4 inches away from the end of the pipe 
serves to divert the steam as it emerges. 

The number of trays which can be treated with steam at one 
time depends upon their size and the amount of available 
steam. Trays 8 ft. by 4 ft. may be steamed in pairs. When the 
pipes and trays are in position, the latter are pressed down 
into the groimd, well packed with soil round the edges, and 
covered with tarpaulins. Steam is then passed and the tempera¬ 
ture of the soil rises in accordance with the pressure on the 
boiler. Observations taken when using trays (9 ft. by ft. 
by 6 in.) in pairs, showed a temperature of 200° F. 10 in. below 
the surface 20 min. after passing steam at a boiler pressure of 
116 lb., 30 min. at 90 lb. and 50 min. at 60 lb. These figures 
refer to one type of soil only. It has been found, however, that 
steaming at high pressures does not lead to uniform heating 
of the soil. If the thermometer is moved in the soil, the 
temperature will be foimd to vary from inch to inch. In actual 
practice it is best to steam at about 70 lb. pressure in the boiler. 
A wetter, heavier soil would require longer heating, and a drier, 
lighter soil less heating. The thermometer must be the guide 
in every case, and it is convenient to have one in Si. metal case, 
with a flange 10 in. from the end. By inserting the ther¬ 
mometer in the soil until the flange rests on the surface, the 
temperature at a depth of 10 in. can be recorded. 

When it has reached 200° F., another 30 min. steaming 
should be given in normal soils. In very heavy soils, especiaUy 
if disease has been troublesome, and time will permit, a longer 
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steaming may be given. Over-steaming has only once been 
recorded by the writer, and that under special conditions 
when shallow carnation beds were being treated. 

It is convenient to have at least six trays, so that two may 
be prepared while two are in use, and two remain covering the 
steamed soil. 

The cost of steaming by this method depends upon the 
purpose of the sterilisation. If the object is the elimination of 
disease by very thorough sterilisation, the following figures 
will apply:— 

Cost of Steamusto 1'17 Acres. £ s. d. 

Labour (20 days) .. .. .. .. .. .. 66 0 0 

Fuel (39 tons, coke) .. .. .. .. 62 0 0 

Boiler .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 64 0 0 

Sundries .. .. .. .. .. .. ., 22 0 0 

£214 0 0 

This is equivalent to £182 per acre. The saving on labour and 
maniues approximates to £38 per acre, and thus reduces the 
nett cost of steaming one acre to £144. During the steaming 
period to which the above figures refer, three separate tests, 
each of 24 hours duration, were made. It was found that 
during 24 hours, 3,400 gal. of water were converted into steam, 
using 3,200 lb. of fuel, and 2,160 sq. ft. of soil were steamed 
to a depth of 12 to 15 inches. 

It should be stated, however, that one grower, who appHes 
this method to soil which has been regularly steamed every 
three years, and in which no real trouble exists, performs the 
operation at considerably less cost. His object is to sterilise 
the top 8 inches only, and so keep the soU in good condition. 
He also grows alternate crops of tomatoes and cucumbers 
instead of growing tomatoes continuously. The following cost 
figures were very kindly supplied by him ;— 

Cost of Steamino One House, 200 ft. by- 30 ft., in 1924. 

£ 8. d. 

Labour : 3 men, each 36 hours, at Is. per hour.. .. 5 8 0 

Boiler : 36 hours at £1 for 24 hours. 1 10 0 

Coke : Supply for 36 hours— 

1 ton 4 owt. 1 qr. at 31s. 8d. 

per ton .. .. .. £1 18 5 

1 ton 2 owt. at 23s. Od. per 
ton .. .. .. £16 3 

-3 3 8 

Depreciation on hose and trays. 18 4 

£11 10 0 

£11 lOs. Od. for a house 200 ft. by 3Q ft. is equivalent to £83 lOs. Od. 

per acre. 






To fare page .504 


Tray Method of Steaming, &lio\^mg Tra>s 3.—Trajs in position readj to commence Steaming 

and Pipes ready to place in position. 
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(e) The " Spike ” Method .—^This method has been in use for 
some 7 or 8 years. It is simple and entails little manual labour 
during the operation. The apparatus required is shown in 
Fig. 3. It is oonstruoted of hollow iron piping of f in. bore. 
The back of the apparatus is usually 8 ft. long. It has a 
short branch on one side for connection to the flexible hose, 
and six short branches, 16 in. apart, on the other. To each of 
these branches is fltted a 3 ft. length of 1 in. hose. The other 
ends of these short pieces of hose are fixed each to a steaming 
spike. The spikes are 2 ft. long, and the details of constniction 
are shown in Fig. 4. 

A handle (a) fixed at the top enables the spike to be moved 
easily, and short pieces of rubber hose may be slipped over the 
ends to supply a suitable grip. A metal stop is placed at (6) to 
keep the handle cool by preventing the steam from passing 
into it. The handle is also open at each end for the same 
purpose. Small holes ^ in. in diameter are made at the end of 
the spike. The holes are arranged in three circles, six holes 
per circle, the circles being 2 in. apapit. Steam enters through 
the side arm (c) and is emitted through the holes at the end 
of the spike. After lightly forking over the soil the spikes 
are taken to one end of the first house, and pushed into 
the ground to a depth of 18 in. in a line 16 to 18 in. 
from the wall, the spikes being 16 in. apart. Strips of sail 
cloth or other waterproof material are laid on the ground 
and tucked in round the spikes to retain the steam in the soil 
beneath. Sometimes a spike may be pushed into an uneven 
part of the soil, causing the steam to puff vigorously upwards 
along the line of the spike. This may be stopped by using a 
fork in the soil, some 18 in. away from the spike, and easing 
the soil upwards. Two sets of six spikes will span a strip 
of ground 16 ft. wide. One man can easily work these and 
attend to the boiler at the same time. 

After the steam has passed for 8 minutes, it is cut off, and 
the spikes are lifted out to a position 16 in. further back, 
2| minutes being occupied by the process. A house 160 ft. by 
16 ft. can be steamed by this method in 30 hours. The spike 
system is slightly cheaper than the grid system. 

Other devices, which necessitate the use of spikes, are used. 
One resembles a harrow. It is made of iron piping, and has 
numerous hollow perforated spikes which are pressed into the 
soil. Another apparatus oonsists of a small galvanised iron tray 
some 6 ft. long, 2 ft. wide, and 4 in. deep, holding a pipe 

V 
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which runs along the longitudinal axis of the under side, and 
from which hollow perforated spikes protrude into the soil. 
This should be an excellent device, but is apparently 
troublesome to handle. 

The Poipose of Sterilisation.—Sterilisation of the soil may be 
undertaken for two main reasons, namely the presence of 
disease and loss of fertility. When disease has been serious, 
sterilisation must be very carefully performed. AH infection 
must be destroyed, otherwise reinfection will rapidly occur and 
the soil will be as bad as ever in a year’s time. When the 
disease organisms are only to be fotmd near the surface, the 
tray system will suffice to destroy them, but it is ineffective 
in the case of those organisms that can penetrate to a depth 
of two feet or more, such as the eelworm which attacks 
tomatoes and cucumbers. Deep-seated troubles require 
drastic treatment, and the steam must be introduced in the 
region of the trouble. The small grid system is eminently 
suitable in such cases. The spike system should also prove 
valuable in the hands of careful manipulators. 

In the case of loss of fertility, caused through no particular 
disease, the method of steaming depends upon the degree of 
“ sickness.” Generally speaking it pays to sterilise deeply and 
thoroughly the first time of steaming. This will last for four 
years, after which steaming must be repeated if the crop is to 
be maintained at a satisfactory level. If the soil possesses good 
physical characters and contamination is prevented, the later 
steaming need not be so thorough as the first, but, of course, 
the grower must be guided by the crop and the appearance of 
the roots at the season’s end. It is, however, a simple matter 
to demonstrate the value of deep sterilisation, for tomato 
plants on such soil will maintain their vigour until November 
and even later, while those on soil steamed to a depth of 
8 or 10 in. would be finished long before. All steaming should 
be completed by the second week in January, because it is an 
advantage to fiood the soil heavily after steaming. Sufficient 
time must be allowed for the soil to become reasonably dry by 
the usual planting time. 

Manniial Treatment after Steaming.—^As shown by Bussell 
and Petherbridge,* the steaming of soil leads to the accumula¬ 
tion of nitrogenous “ food ” without the liberation of additional 

* E. J. Bussell and F. R. Petherbndge, Jour, of Agric. Science, 1912, 
Vol, V, pp. 86 and 248. 
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supplies of potash and phosphate to counteract it. Oonse* 
quently, plimts in steamed soil, especially rich soil, tend to 
develop soft tissues, and must not be given nitrogenous 
fertilisers during the early part of the first season, unless the 
resulting crop shows a definite need for them. When tomatoes 
are grown in steamed soil, the usual treatment is ^ to 1 ton 
sulphate of potash per acre, applied fourteen days before 
planting. No other base manure seems to be necessary in the 
case of normal tomato soils, althoiigh some growers prefer to 
apply a mixture of potash and phosphate. The plants must be 
watched carefully until the first two trusses of fruit have set. 
Over-watering should be avoided, and the night temperature 
should be maintained about 60° F. Any tendency to bolt must 
be checked by the application of sulphate of potabh (5 cwt. 
per acre is usually sufficient), and attention to details of 
temperature and ventilation. Some growers reduce the 
temperature of the pipes when they notice a soft growth. 
This is fatal. The temperature should be maintained uniformly, 
and the day temperature should be reduced by ventilation. A 
light overhead damping is advisable, as this helps the fruit 
to set. 

On the other hand, poor soils do not benefit from sterilisation 
as much as moderately rich soils unless they are afterwards 
manured with stable manure and base fertilisers. The following 
figures taken from two nurseries are instructive :— 

Yield of Tomatoes in tons per acre 

Steamed and 

Nursery Kind of Unsteamed Steamed and treated with 
soil treated with stable manure 

potash and “ base 
fertihser 

No. 1 .. Rich ,. 34-4 46-5 41*4 

No. 2 .. Poor .. 29-7 37-6 46-8 

It wUl be seen that steaming increased the yield in both 
cases and that the increase was greater in the case the 
richer soil. The addition of stable manure after steaming 
depressed the yield from the rich soil, and increased it con¬ 
siderably on the poor soU. Thus in steaming, as in other 
horticultural practices, no hard and fast rules can be laid down ; 
the grower must be guided by his own experiments. The wise 
grower will assume that steaming will enrich his land and 
cause a tendency to soft growth. He will arrange his cultural 
operations to coimteract this, but he will keep in mind the 
possibility that in his case additional manures might be 
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booeficial, and will arrange an experiment to test this. A small 
trial is better than no trial, and should always be arranged. 

Chemical Agents versns Steam.— No article of this kind 
can be complete without reference to the relative effects of 
steam and chemical sterilisation, because advisers are 
continually faced with the statement that growers cannot 
afford to steam. Our experience tells us that in reality growers 
cannot afford not to steam. Steam boilers can now be hired 
from certain firms, so that the initial heavy expense of purchas¬ 
ing a boiler need not be considered, although most growers 
with large areas to steam prefer to have their own boiler. 
Those who caimot hire a boiler can frequently purchase a 
small one at a relatively low figure, and while small boilers, 
working at low pressures, extend the time of steaming, this is 
no serious objection to a grower with a small acreage to 
sterilise. 

Mr. J. Harnett has conducted careful experiments for the 
purpose of comparing the two methods of sterilisation, and his 
results have been published in the reports of the Cheshunt 
Experimental Station as follows :— 

A block of houses, the soil of which had not been sterilised 
previously and in which tomatoes had been cultivated during 
twelve years, was set apart for this experiment. The soil of 
fifteen houses was steamed by the grid method to a depth of 
eighteen inches; four houses were treated with 97 to 99 per 
cent, cresylic acid at the rate of 1 gallon over 9 sq. yards ; two 
houses were treated with certain liquid sterilising agents 
at the rate of 1 gallon over 22 sq. yards ; whilst two were left 
as controls. 

It has long been realised that the difficulty of obtaining 
direct contact between chemical sterilisers and the finest 
particles of soil seriously affects their efficiency. Therefore in 
these experiments the application of such compounds to the 
soil was very carefully carried out. The method may be 
explained by reference to the applioation of cresylic acid. 
One gallon of the acid (pale straw-coloured, 97 to 99 per cent, 
purity) was placed in a tub containing about^40 gallons of 
water. An injector worked by water pressure was placed in 
the tub and the acid was gradually sucked out and watered on 
to the soil. Under the conditions of the experiment, approxi¬ 
mately 89 gallons of water had passed through the injector 
by the time the tub was empty. Thus the acid was applied 
to the soil at a dilution of 1 in 129. The soil to be treated was 
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thoroughly broken up and then watered with the diluted add. 
The tub was emptied over 18 sq. yards, and in the process the 
ground was covered twice. One man applied the acid while 
others followed behind and dug it into the soil. By this means 
the soil was treated and dug over twice. After an interval of 
eight or more days, to allow the soil to dry and become workable, 
the top spit of soil was turned upside down and a second 
application of acid, similar to the first, was made. It was 
considered that this method of application provided a better 
admixture of the acid with the soil than would usually occur 
in general practice. 

The effect of these treatments upon the tomato crop is 
shown in the following table :— 


Treatment 

Yield m tons per acre 

Relative yield 

Steam 

60-26 

180 

Cresylic acid 

43 

164 

Other liquid sterilisers .. 

33 

114 

Control .. 

28 

100 


Such results should leave no doubt concerning the advantage 
of steam over chemical agents. Steaming need not be carried 
out every year; usually once in four years is sufficient. CresyUc 
acid and other chemical agents must be applied each year. 
Thus, in round figures, steaming costs about £200 per acre per 
four years, while cresylic acid costs £46 8s. Od. per year 
exclusive of the labour necessary to apply it. 

Points to remember:— 

(1) Always be guided by a good thermometer. 

(2) SteriUse as carefuUy and as thoroughly as you can. 

(3) When fighting the eelworm, aim at heating the soil as 
far down as you can. This pest is frequently found 
beyond a depth of 18 in. 

(4) Carelessness, as in everything, means waste of money. 

(6) Never step from unsterilised soil to sterilised soil, or 

place unsterilised soil in contact with sterilised soil. 
You will reinfect it. 

(6) Preparation of the soil beforehand is essential to 
success. Dry, open soils steam better than wet soils. 

(7) Sterilisation enriches the soil by increasing the amount 
of nitrogenous foods. In rich soils the resulting crop 
tends to develop a soft growth, therefore withhold 
nitrogenous fertilisers and apply sulphate of potash 
and possibly some phosphate. Poor soils, however, 
react to nitrogenous fertilisers after steaming. 
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(8) Soil can be rendered infertile by overbaking, 
especially if it is too dry. 

(9) Baked soil should be stored for six weeks before use. 

(10) Sterilised soil in storage should be protected from 
reinfection. 

(11) When disease appears after sterilisation, the process 
may not always be at fault. Contaminated water can 
cause reinfection. 

(12) Consult an expert before undertaking sterilisation for 
the first time, and if possible inspect the different 
methods under working conditions. 


WORK OF THE ORDNANCE SURVEY 

Summary of a Paper* read by Colonel-ComrmridarU E. M. 
Jack, C.M.O., D.S.O., Director General of the Ordnance 
Survey, before Section E {Geographical) of the British 
Association Meeting of 1925. 

The Ordnance Survey is the national survey of Great Britain, 
and is responsible for the survey and mapping of the whole 
country. It is unique of its kind, there being no country m 
the world possessing a national survey of anything like the 
completeness of ours. 

A complete survey of a country must provide that country 
with a complete series of all those kinds of maps which it nee^ 
for its ordinary daily work and purposes. Such maps fall into 
the two broad classes called cadastral and topographical. A 
cadastral map shows property boundaries but not necessarily 
ground forms; a topographical map gives a correct repre* 
sentation of all topographical featiues, including ground forms. 
Great Britain and Irelcmd have a complete series of cadastral 
and topographical maps. 

The difference may be appreciated by contrast with some 
other countries. France has a fair series of topographical maps 
and she has also a cadastral map, made about 100 years ago, 
never published and never brought up to date.. It exists in 
manuscript, in innumerable small sheets and pieces, kept in 
various archives. If you want a large scale map of a property 
in France, you must go and copy one of these old plans, and 
then bring it up to date. Belgium is completely covered with an 
excellent topographical map, but has no cadastral map. 

* Ordnance Survey Professional Papers, New Series, No. 10. H.M. 
Stationery Office, price Od. net. 
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Gennany, Austria and other countries are in the same con¬ 
dition. Some civilised countries have not ev^ a complete 
topographical map. The United States are slowly mapping their 
huge territory, but are stOl a long way off having a complete 
topographical map and still further from a complete cadastral 
map ; and the same with Canada. 

Contrast this with Great Britain. We have not only a com¬ 
plete series of topographical maps, but the whole country is 
covered with a complete cadastral map on a uniform series, 
published and available to the public at a small cost, and 
systematically kept up to date. Another important point is 
that the whole of these maps, cadastral and topographical, 
large scale and small scale, have the same basis, luunely the 
25-inch map, from which all other Ordnance Survey maps have 
been produced by successive reductions and redrawing. 

The 25>inch Map. —^The 1/2500, commonly called the 
25-inch map, the scale being 26 inches and a small fraction to the 
mile, is the cadastral map of Great Britain. Strictly speaking, 
it is not a true cadastral map, as it does not show the actual 
property boundaries, these frequently running at a certain 
number of feet from the centre of a hedge or ditch or the face of 
a wall. On the Ordnance Survey, the rule has always wisely 
been observed of confining the detail shown on the map to 
that which actually exists on the ground, and leaving the 
definition of the property boundaries to the lawyers. The 
25-inch map shows all topographical features, i.e., roads, 
railways, rivers, hedges, fences, houses, etc., and the positions 
of all “ bench marks ” and “ spot heights ” ; but it does not 
show ground forms except in so far as they may be deduced 
from these heights. A most important feature of this map 
is that it shows areas. Every plot has a number stamped on 
it, and its area in acres and decimals, accurately computed 
to the thousandth part of an acre. This map consists of 
51,466 sheets, each depicting an area of square TniW or 
960 acres. It is of interest to note that an acre is represented 
almost exactly by one square inch. 

Tbe 6-inch M^. —^This map, next in point of size, is reduced 
from the 25-inoh and shows practically the same features, but 
omits areas and shows ground forms by contours. It is thus 
both a cadastral and a topographical map. It covers the 
whole country. 
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SiiiaU*Scale Mup. —^With these the general public are 
probably more familiar; they are, first, the 1-inch, f-inch, and 
^inch to the mile. These maps are published in colours. They 
show all topographical features, and all hill-forms by either 
shading, contours or layers, or combinations of these methods. 
These maps are suitable for guidance when walking, cycling 
and driving, and they cover the whole country. Finally, there 
are the maps of smallest scale, the 10 miles to the inch, and the 
1/M or about 16 miles to the inch. These are more in the nature 
of wall or general reference maps. 

1/1250 Enlazgements and Totm Flans. —^Two other classes 
of maps exist, namely (1) enlargements of the 2d-inch map, 
which are made to twice the scale (1/1260) to order, and (2) 
town maps. Most towns in the kingdom were at one time 
surveyed on the very large scale of 10 ft. to the mile, London 
being mapped on the scale of 6 ft. to the mUe. These maps, 
which show all the minutest details, still exist, but in these 
penurious days they are no longer kept up to date unless the 
town desires it and is willing to pay the cost. 

The Work of the Survey. —^The work of a properly established 
survey is to produce the map, to reproduce it and publish it, 
and to revise it. The original survey was completed many 
yeaxB ago for the whole of Great Britain. The reproduction 
comprises the drawing, reproduction by mechanical or other 
processes, and printing of the maps. These processes involve a 
great amount of subsidiary work, such as examination, proving, 
checking, correction of errors and so forth. Once produced, the 
map has to be kept up to date or it soon becomes useless. The 
face of the country is constantly changing ; to keep maps up 
to date requires constant and imending work, so that the bulk 
of the active work of the Ordnance Survey is now, and has 
been for many years, that of revising. It is not uncommon at 
tibie Ordnance Survey to receive letters from infuriated 
tax-payers asking why they have to pay exorbitant prices for 
out-of-date maps, and why incompetent Government 
Departments which do no work are allowed to exist. 

The obvious explanation is that no series of maps can be kept 
continually and completely up to date. Changes are constantly 
fa>.lriTig pla^, and the time necessary to make corrections and to 
print and publish causes every map to be to some small extent 
out of date before it is printed. If expense were no considera¬ 
tion, and Ihe Ordnance Survey had an unlimited staff, it would 
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be possible to bring out new editions of maps every year or so. 
But the cost of suoh procedure would be absolutely prohibitiye, 
and not in any way justified by the results. On the other hand, 
economy would be served by drastically reducing the staff and 
bringing out new editions every 100 years; but the maps 
would be rendered to a large extent useless. Something between 
these extremes is wanted, and the system on which Ihe 
Ordnance Survey works is to employ a regular staff of men to go 
over the country systematically and revise the 26-inch map at 
intervals. For many years the period of twenty years has been 
taken as the reasonable interval to allow between successive 
revisions of the 25-inoh map, but recently severe economies 
have been enforced and the strength of the Ordnance Survey 
reduced to considerably less than pre-war strength, making it 
now about 1,000. This reduction has necessitated a modifica¬ 
tion of policy, and the scheme now is to revise urban districts 
every twenty years and the rest of the country every forty 
years only. As most changes take place in the urban districts, 
the practical effect of the break in the continuity of revision 
will not usually be very serious. Small-scale maps are revised 
every fifteen years. 

It follows from this method of working systematically over 
the country that the date of last revision of the sheets of the 
map must also vary systematically. The man who buys a 
sheet that has just been revised says that the Ordnance Survey 
is a magnificent institution, while he who, living possibly only 
a few miles away, in a region in which the revision is just 
about to be taken up, finds his map nearly twenty years old 
and blames the department as inefficient. 

The revision of the map involves many changes besides 
topographical detail. Areas are all carefully revised and numbers 
given to new parcels ; boundaries of civil divisions are checked 
and verified ; and finally there is the revision of levels. 

Ordnance Survey levels are marked on the ground by “bench 
marks ” which are marks made on lasting structures such as 
walls, houses, milestones, etc. On the map the position and 
height of these bench marks are shown, as well as numerous 
“ spot heights,” that is, points on the surface of the ground, 
the position of which is recorded on the map, but not on the 
ground. In the period between successive revisions the levels 
of the spot heights are often found to have altered a good deal, 
owing to changes in the ground surface ; while bench marks are 
found sometimes to have changed owing to settlement, etc., or 
to have disappeared owing to destruction, reconstruction, etc 
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A new f^rstem of primaxy levels, covering the whole of England, 
has recently been introduced. This system is based on a new 
and more accurate determination of mean sea level, and on a 
system of fundamental bench marks fixed by permanent marks 
in solid rook. This system will form a reliable basis from which 
to determine future movements of the earth’s crust. 

The foregoing account gives, in very brief outline, the main 
work of the Ordnance Survey. But there is a very large amount 
of-incidental work, e.g., the correct delineation of Government 
boundaries—^parish, urban district, rural district, town, 
borough, wa^, county, etc.; work done for the Admiralty, 
War Office, Air Ministry, etc.; the research and archaeological 
work; the production of all the geological maps of the 
Kingdom from material supplied by the Geological Survey; 
the supply of men for active survey work in all parts of the 
Empire ; and the training of survey personnel for war. 

Staff ot the Survey. —^The staff of the Ordnance Stuvey is 
partly military and partly civil, comprising men of the Royal 
Engineer Survey Companies, ex-Boyal Engineers who remain as 
civilians on the Survey until retirement, and civil assistants 
who have not been through the Army. The Survey is organised 
as a Headquarters at Southampton, and four Field Divisions at 
Edinburgh, York, Norwich and Bristol, in which the actual 
field work and drawing of the large-scale revision is carried 
out. A fifth Field Division, which is concerned with levelling 
operations, is located at Southampton. The actual state of 
revision at the present time is that the 26-inch map has been 
revised once, and the second revision (begun in 1906) is now 
in progress. The 1-inch map of Great Britain has been revised 
twice, and the third revision, begun in 1916, is now going on. 

HistocicaL —^The Ordnance Survey is so called because 
when it was first formed as a concrete body it was under the 
Master General and Board of Ordnance, and the name has been 
retained. From 1791 to 1841 the headquarters of the Ordnance 
Survey were in the Tower of London. In the latter year the 
offices of the Survey were destroyed by fire, and the Depart¬ 
ment was then transferred to Southampton, where there 
happened to he some barracks under the control of the Board 
of Ordnance. 

The Survey owes its origin to the needs of the soldier. The 
first ^stematio mapping of the Kingdom began after the 
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rebellion of 1746, when a sketch-map of the Highlands of 
Scotland was put in hand by two officers, Watson and Boy. 
That map was interrupted by the French wars; but the idea 
was kept in mind, and in 1783, at the suggestion of the French, 
a triangulation was initiated with the object of establishing 
the relative positions of London and Paris. This t rian g ul ation 
formed the beginning of the great Primary Triangulation of 
the British Isles. The Ordnance Survey as such may be said 
to have been formally established in 1791, when tlm officers 
and men then employed under the Board of Ordnance were 
given special pay. The original idea was to produce a small- 
scale map (1 inch to the mile) only, and the first sheet of that 
map was published in 1801. In 1824 the Gk>vemment authorised 
a 6-inch map of Ireland, and this date is also remarkable for 
the formation, by order of the Duke of Wellington, of the first 
three Survey Companies of Boyal Engineers. The decision to 
make a 26-inch map for the whole Kingdom was made in 1863. 
The 25-inch map of Scotland was completed in 1882, and of 
England m 1896. 

We owe a great debt to those countr 3 mien of ours who made 
the big decision to embark on a complete and comprehensive 
survey of the Kingdom. It showed great wisdom and foresight 
on their part, for the history of other countries shows only too 
much how neglected this subject usually is—^no comprehensive 
scheme is made, and surveys of the cadastral kind are left to be 
made piecemeal and in patch work. Our forefathers laid the 
foundations of this great national undertaking truly and well, 
and on that foundation has been erected an edifice which we 
may truly say, without boasting, is an example to the world. 


LIME SURVEY IN THE WEST MIDLAND 

COUNTIES 

Dbtsdaze Tuknbb, 

Ministry of AgticvUwe and Fiaheriea. 

Bitiodiicticm.—^That the practice of liming the land has 
fallen into abeyance in many districts is shown by the disused 
kilns to be found scattered over the countryside. Evidence 
points to the fact that the farmers of a former generation used 
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very heavy dressings Df lime at r^olar intervals, but these, 
unfortunately, were not always applied when there was a 
sufficient balance of other manures in the land, and con¬ 
sequently second and third dressings of lime or chalk in these 
cases did not give the results that were expected. Again, the 
introduction and common use of artificial manures, some of 
which were compoimds of lime but not containing lime in the 
farmers’ sense, led to these being used in many oases to the 
displacement of liming proper. 

During the war the practice of liming revived to a certain 
extent, but, with the return to normal conditions, and the 
falling off in prices, the quantities used have again diminished, 
and kilns, which had become active for a short period, have 
dropped out of use. 

Experts, dealing recently with the question of liming, 
have issued a warning that many soils now in cultivation are 
keeping up their fertility on the reserves of lime dressings 
applied during the last century, and when these are exhausted, 
the producing power of the land will be limited until the 
balance is again made good. On the other hand, the more 
progressive farmers and producers, especially in certain areas 
where soils are naturally deficient, recognise the importance of 
maintaining the lime content of their land, and are fully aware 
that, unless this is attended to, they will be unable to obtain 
full crops. One of the chief causes, however, why more lime 
is not used at the present time is the cost of the material, which, 
with the carriage, has increased very considerably since 1914, 
the price in some cases having risen over 100 per cent. Growers 
state definitely that if supplies could be obtained at more 
reasonable prices, greater quantities of lime would imdoubtedly 
be used in many counties. This is a matter of vital importance 
to the agricultural industry, and in practically all statements 
of policy recently put forward by various bodies attention is 
drawn to the matter. 

The question of utilising local deposits of limestone for 
dressing the land has also attracted much attention, and 
oases have been cited* where lime has been burnt locally for 
use on the farm at a figure approaching 10s. per ton. In this 
connection, the Ministry has made inquiry lately in the West 
Midland counties to ascertain from what sources the existing 
lime supplies were obtained, and also whether it would be 

* A. G. Buston, D.Sc.; “ Lime Burning on a Yorkshire Farm.” 
This Joubnal, November, 1924, p. 738. 
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possible, from an eoonomio point of view, to open up any local 
deposits for ibe benefit of agriculturists. The information 
thus obtained, with the assistance of the agricultural organisers 
on the spot, was of distinct interest, and the positicm revealed as 
to the practices in vogue and the facilities for obtaining 
supplies in the various areas would seem worth recording. 

Hhrelordshize was the first county in which investigations 
were carried out, and considering all the conditions, there would 
appear to be few counties more favourably placed than this for 
utilising local supplies of lime to meet the needs of its farmers. 
As regards the soils of Herefordshire, it must be remembered 
that nine-tenths of the surface of the county lies on the Old 
Bed sandstone formation (Devonian), the lower beds of which 
contain deposits of limestone known as “ comstones.” Out¬ 
crops of Silurian and Carboniferous limestones also appear on 
the borders of the county in various spots, and in these cir¬ 
cumstances no farm in the county is very far distant from some 
supply of lime. Disused kilns, where lime was formerly burnt, 
are to be found all over the area, especially along the valley of 
the Dore, which runs up past Vowchurch, and also in the 
vicinity of the Woolhope Valley, south-east of Hereford. In 
the Dore Valley, Mr. J. L. Yeomans, a well-known Hereford¬ 
shire farmer, of Wilmaston Court, Peterchurch, has recently 
re-opened a disused kiln on his farm adjoining a quarry in the 
“ comstone,” which bums a very pure lime suitable for 
agricultural purposes. The kiln is situate at the top of the 
hill on the northern side of the valley, and the cost of fuel and 
hauling to this spot is a considerable item. From figures kindly 
supplied by the owner, it would appear that the actual cost of 
production, including quarrying, fuel, labour, road repairs, 
upkeep of plant, explosives, interest on capital, etc., comes 
to about 20s. per ton of lime burnt. As Mr. Yeomans usually 
bums more lime than is needed for his own requirements, he 
allows his neighbours to draw the surplus at a price slightly 
above the cost of production. {It is of interest to note that 
other owners of disused kilns in this district also expressed in 
conversation their willingness to re-open the kiltia for 
the benefit of the adjoining farmers, provided that they were 
given some guarantee against loss on the capital outlay 
involved. 

In the Woolhope Valley, in the neighbourhood of which 
Silurian limestone crops out, further disused kilns are to be 
found which once were in active operation. Hops are grown on 
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some of the soils in this valley, and a readily available supply of 
lima on the spot would be a boon to farmers in the vicinity. 
This spot is of easy access also to the sandy soils in the Boss 
district, which badly need lime for their successful working. 
The Carboniferous limestone, which appears in the southern 
portion of the county, also provides another supply of limestone 
of high quality which might be crushed and ground or burnt 
for agricultural use as circumstances required. Herefordshire 
would, therefore, seem particularly favourably situated for 
utilising its local supplies of lime, and if some scheme could be 
propounded whereby the initial risks and questions as to finance 
for a start could be overcome, there seems every prospect 
that as farmers recognised the advantages of cheap supplies of 
lime at their doors, the schemes would become self-supporting 
and fresh deposits would be opened out. 

Hie Lime Position in Shropshire. —In this county the surface 
falls into two well-defined areas: (o) the northern Triassic 
“ plain,” which passes through the county from east to west, 
the arable soils of which are highly farmed and are generally 
very deficient in lime ; (6) the southern and western portions of 
the county, which are undulating in character and largely 
devoted to grass and stock-rearing. The older rocks occur in 
this latter area, including the Silurian, which in places gives rise 
to hill ranges, as in the neighbourhood of Wenlock, and there is 
a plentiful supply of limestone. Owing to the nature of the 
farming, liming is not practised to any extent in this portion 
of the county. In the “ plain ” area of the northern portion of 
the county, practically no deposits of limestone are to be found 
suitable for conversion into hme, and this district is therefore 
dependent on rail-bome supplies brought from a distance. 

It will thus be seen that the question of liming in Shropshire 
really resolves itself into finding a good supply of pure rail- 
bome lime for the plain ” area in the north and east, where, 
as stated, there are practically no natural deposits of limestone 
to bum. In this connection, it is interesting to note that there 
is an almost inexhaustible supply of good limestone (Car¬ 
boniferous) in the neighbourhood of Oswestry and also at 
Chirk, just over the Welsh border, which is of easy access to the 
plain area both by rail and canal. There are also good supplies 
of limestone (Wenlock) available from the quarries along 
Wenlock edge. In these circumstances it would seem to be to 
Hie advantage of farmers to form contracts, through their 
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associations or trading societies, for supplies of lime from 
these sources, where the oi>erationB are carried out on a hu^ 
scale and the labour of hauling and burning is reduced to a 
m i n i m um. In south and west Shropshire, as already stated, 
the question of liming is not so important, although in special 
cases, as in the vicinity of Craven Arms, where a certain 
amount of land is under the plough, it might be a feasible 
proposition to open up and bum one or more of the local deposits 
of limestone for the benefit of adjoining farmers, as has been 
done on the Delbury Hall Estate. 

Other Counties in the West Midlands include Somerset, 
Stafford, Gloucester, Warwick and Worcester, and the lime 
problem, especially in those districts where the soils are 
naturally deficient in lime, and local deposits of limestone 
suitable for burning are not always handy, seems to resolve itself 
into the question of obtaining a good rail-bome supply from 
the nearest source. Where there are up-to-date works, centrally 
situated, as in Somerset and Gloucester, inquiries seem to 
show that supplies can be obtained from these sources at more 
reasonable figures in present circumstances than if attempts 
were made to open up and bum local deposits on a small scale. 

Where the sources of supply, however, are at a distance, the 
rail rate, added to the cost of the material, in many instances 
makes the price excessive to farmers when delivered at the local 
stations, and this naturally tends to restrict the use of Htwa on 
soils where it is really required. To obtain some relief in 
cases, the best line of action would seem to be for farmers to 
bulk their orders and thus obtain special terms through their 
associations. This has been done to a certain extent in some 
of the counties referred to, but it is always difficult to get 
farmers to take the initiative in these matters. On the other 
hand, in the more remote districts of some of the counties named, 
where rail facilities are bad and a deposit of limestone exists, 
it would probably be a paying proposition for two or three 
farmers to combine together to open a disused kiln for the ir 
mutual benefit, but in such cases the initiative must come from 
the farmers themselves, who are to benefit by such a scheme. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that the Bath and West and 
Southern Counties Society, aided by the Advisory Staff of 
Bristol University, are carrying out certain tests with the 
object of ascertaining whether local deposits of limestone can 
be profitably crushed on the spot for the benefit of landowners 
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and farmers who wish to lime their land. For this purpose, 
trials are being arranged with certain t 3 rpeB of crashing 
machines, and it will be of interest to follow the results of these 
experiments. 


METEOROLOGY AND AGRICULTURE 

W. R. Black, B.So., 

Ministry of Agrievlture and Fisheries. 

Cumatk, definable as the average of meteorological conditions 
over a long term of years, has a predominant influence upon 
agricultural production. As crops differ in their individual 
demands for warmth, rainfall, and sunshine, so an excess 
or deficiency in the requisite quantities of these essentials 
* causes injury and possibly complete failure. Not less important 
than the requisite seasonal quantities of these meteorological 
elements is their incidence in the life of crops, since as a 
general rule there are critical periods or stages in growth at 
which certain quantities of rain, sunshine, or warmth are 
particularly necessary. Climatic conditions are often 
found in “ zones,” the effect upon vegetation being most 
clearly exemplified in continental regions, such as North 
America, with its cotton, maize, and wheat belts. In England, 
as a result of the climatic differences, com crops are found 
mainly in the eastern and grassland in the western counties. 

In addition to their direct action upon crops, meteorological 
dements have an indirect influence, bearing chiefly upon 
cultural operations and upon the pests and diseases to which 
crops are subject. Obviously, if ploughing, seeding, and 
harvesting operations have to be undertaken when weather 
conditions are adverse, the chances of a successful crop are 
lessened. Temperature and humidity at various periods in the 
life history of insect and fungus pests are all-important to the 
develofunwt of these pests, the effect being aocentoated if at 
the same time the weather conditions adversely affect the 
growth of the host crops or bring them to a susceptible state 
at the right moment from the point of view of attack. The 
weather, also, indirectly influences crop growth through its 
effect on the sdl, rainfall above a certain amount leading to 
the washing away cd plant nutrients. 
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To a limited extent it is possible to modify climatio influences 
locally, e.g., by draining marsh land; by cutting down forests; 
by irrigation to counteract deficiency in rainfall; and by the 
use of smoke screens, artificial heat or flooding to guard against 
frost. Certain crops, also, such as glasshouse crops, can be 
grown profitably under artificial conditions that make them 
almost independent of climate. In general, however, it is true 
to say that there is no possibility of so changing climate as to 
render it more suitable to particular crops. Such crops and 
their varieties must be chosen, and farming operations so 
ordered, therefore, as best to support the existing climatic 
conditions. 

Use o! Meteorological Observations in Practical Agricnltare.— 

The crops and operations customary in any given district 
have been adopted, presumably, after long experience based 
on past successes and failures. It is impossible, however, to 
be certain that such crops and operations are indisputably, 
the best, because one caimot be sure that all alternatives 
have been tried, a consideration which gains in importance 
when it is remembered that modem agricultural science is 
ever placing fresh discoveries before the farming public. The 
practical man should know within a reasonably short time 
what farming practice can be adopted, what new crops can 
be grown, and which of the discoveries made by research 
institutes can be put into operation in his own particular 
case with chances of success. As a recent example may be 
cited the introduction of the sugar beet crop, in the case of 
which the weather conditions which favour good yield and 
quality must be known and compared with those obtaining in 
a district in which its introduction is contemplated. 

Careful and detailed data relating to meteorological 
conditions experienced throughout the Me of crops, and their 
effect on growth, are thus required if new agricultural practices 
and the results of agricultural research are to be given their 
full value. 

Un ol Meteorological Obaervaiioiui in Agricaltaral Beaearoli. 

—A study of meteorological conditions is necessary for the 
carrying out of research. The plant breeder, for example, 
desires to know the critical stages in a plant’s growth so that 
he may breed varieties with oharacteristids that will render 
them more resistant at those oritioal periods (whether to 
direct adverse weather conditions or insect and pest attacks). 
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or oharaoteristios that will predispose those critical periods to 
occur at times when weather conditions are likely to be 
favourable. An outstanding example of fitting a crop to 
climatic conditions is afforded by the breeding of “Marquis” 
wheat in Canada ; this wheat matures a few days earlier than 
standard varieties grown up to the time of its introduction; 
these days were critical days, however, and the wheat could 
be grown in districts with a risk of earlier winters, so that a 
great expansion of the area under the crop in that country 
resulted. For the same reason “Marquis” escapes much of 
the rust which used to ravage “ Red Fife ” and its other 
predecessors. 

The worker on soils and manures desires to know how, with 
any given soil, the effect of manures both on yield and quality 
of crop varies with meteorological conditions, so that he may 
give advice to the practical farmer in accordance with the 
weather experienced and that to be expected from a study of 
foregoing seasons. Thus from a study of soil and weather the 
soil worker may be able to advise that a dressing of nitrogenous 
manure applied for wheat in winter will need to be repeated 
in spring; that with the prospect of a large spring rainfall 
muriate of potash can be equally well applied to potatoes as 
sulphate of potash; that, as the summer is wet, basic slag 
may be applied with every prospect of increased keep from 
pastures in the autumn. 

The soil physicist desires to know the effect of meteorological 
factors on those soil conditions {e.g., soil moisture, plasticity, 
cohesion, etc.) on which soil tilth depends, so that he may 
assess the relative efficiency of different cultural operations, 
both from the practical and economic aspects. He also needs 
this information to supplement and check his laboratory 
investigations on the physical properties of soils. 

Apart from its intrinsic value to soil science, this knowledge 
is of the greatest importance to the agricultural engineer, as 
it enables him to base his implement designs on definite 
information in place of empirical observations. Detailed local 
data regarding rainfall, humidity, temperature, stmshine, and 
wind are dirMtly of value to the agricultural engineer in 
investigations of the use in agriculture of water and wind 
power and of drying apparatus. 

The plarU palhologist is concerned with the effect of climatic 
conditions on insect and fungus pests in order that control 
measures may be devised, and, as a result, and with observa- 

x2 
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tions of meteorological conditions at any place and time, 
practical growers may be advised as to the necessity, or 
otherwise, of adopting these measures. The value of observa¬ 
tions on the effect of weather on outbreaks of epidemic diseases 
of plants is shown by work in Europe and America. In France 
and Italy it has been found possible, by careful meteorological, 
crop and pest observations, successfully to forecast outbreaks, 
and an organisation has been set up both at Montpellier and 
at Turin for the purpose of warning growers when to spray. 

Considerations such as the foregoing show how necessary 
it is for the advancement, both of the practice and science of 
agriculture, that careful and detailed meteorological observa¬ 
tions should be carried out concurrently with observations on 
the growth, yield, and quality of crops, their response to 
manures, their resistance to attacks of insect and fungus 
pests, etc. 

Use of Meteorological Observations in Forecasting Yields.— 

Observations of meteorological data, on the one hand, and of 
crop data on the other, may prove to be of value, among 
other purposes, for that of forecasting yields of cropd. 
Statistical methods have been evolved whereby, given sufficient 
data of both kinds, the two can be correlated and the effect 
of meteorological elements, singly or in combination, on the 
crop yields ascertained. It may therefore be possible in 
future, by using the meteorological data collected in any 
season and applying “ correlation coefficients,” worked out by 
statisticians, to estimate the probability that the crop yield 
will be above or below a certain amount. This aspect of 
agricultural meteorological work is the one above all others 
that has made a special appeal abroad. The value of forecasts 
is likely to be increased proportionately to the length of time 
that they can be made in advance; the date at which they 
can be made depends, of course, largely on the times of critical 
periods in the crop’s life. One aspect of crop weather fore¬ 
casting, which has received some attention in the past, is that 
of weather cycles or periodical repetition of weather conffitions; 
such cycles are stated to have been discovered, and the 
search for fresh ones is being pursued. Other things being 
equal, repetition of meteorok^cal conditions may be escpeoted 
to lead to reproduction of agricultural phenomena. 

Agiiciiltlixal Metoorologioal Work Abroad.— This country 
has hitherto been very much behind others, notably Russia, 
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the United States, and France, in the study of agricultural 
meteorology. A Bureau of Agricultural Meteorology was 
established in Russia as far back as 1894 for the organisation 
of agricultural and horticultural meteorological stations to 
determine the relation of weather to crop production, and 
by 1912 observations were kept at eighty-one experiment 
stations. An Agricultural Meteorology Division of the United 
States Weather Bureau was formed in 1916 for the purpose of 
organising agricultural meteorological stations at the chief 
agricultural experiment stations of the country. A similar 
scheme was begim in Canada in 1916. Stations on the Russian 
plan have been established quite recently in Italy. In France 
an “ Agricultural Physics and Meteorology ” service was 
established in 1912, and when, in 1921, the new French agri¬ 
cultural research organisation was set up, agricultural physics 
and meteorology stations were made an integral part of this 
organisation; much practical use has been made in France 
of work in which meteorological data have been related to 
outbreaks of plant diseases. In Hungary and Japan agricultural 
meteorological organisations have been set up with the express 
task of furnishing forecasts of crop yields. In Brazil an 
agricultural meteorological service was formed in 1921; 
agricultural meteorological stations have been established in 
that country both at agricultural experiment stations and at 
climatological stations. 

Agricultoral Hateorological Work in this Country.— Except 
for isolated pieces of research on, for instance, the correlation 
between the weather and the yield of wheat, by such investi¬ 
gators as Mr. R. H. Hooker and Sir Napier Shaw, and work 
by Dr. R. A. Fisher on the effect of weather on the yields of 
the experimental plots at Rothamsted, no serious attention 
was given in this country to agricultural meteorology until 
1922 ; in that year a committee, appointed by the Agricultural 
Research Council, under the chairmanship of Sir Thomas 
Middleton, suggested that studies of three types should be 
encouraged in this country, viz.:— 

(1) General studies ef the correlation between weather and crops in 
a particular area, by examination of the data relating to crop 
yields and meteorological conditions in that area over a number 
of years, with the object of increasing the accuracy of crop 
estimates. 

(2) The organisation by the Ministry of Agriculture on a uniform 
plan of the collection of observations on the state of crops 
(autumn and spring sown cereals, root crops, potatoes, grass. 
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and hortioultuial crops), and the incidence of insects and fungi, 
accompanied by meteorological observations at agricultural 
experiment stations in all parts of the country. 

(8) The carrying out of special intensive studies of the reaction of 
crops to weather. 

The committee’s recommendations were adopted by the 
Agricultural Research Council, and a conference of represen¬ 
tatives of education and research, under the chairmanship of 
Sir A. D. Hall, drew up a scheme to carry out the committee’s 
second recommendation. 

13ie British Agricaltnial Meteorological Scheme.— The 

following are particulars of this scheme, in which the Ministry 
of Agriculture, the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, and 
the Meteorological Office are jointly concerned. Twenty-three 
agricultural meteorological stations have been set up at the 
following places : Craibstone, Boghall (Scotland, £.); Cockle 
Park, Houghall, Osgodby (England, N.E.); Sprowston, 
Cambridge, Bothamsted, Chelmsford (England, E.); Sutton 
Bonington, Wellington, Worcester, Oxford (Midland Counties); 
Wisley, East Mailing, Wye, Long Sutton (England, S.E.); 
Newton Rigg, Aber (England, N.W.); Aberystwyth, Long 
Ashton, Newton Abbot, Gulval (England, S.W.). These 
stations are shown in the map on page 327. The stations are 
situated at agricultural research institutes, agricultural colleges, 
crop testing stations, or county council farm institutes. The 
observations taken are of four kinds: (1) meteorological, 
(2) agricultural, (3) horticultural, (4) phenological. 

Meteorological Ohservationg.— All the stations take the 
meteorological observations; these are TnaximiiTin and 
minimum air temperature, from which mean and “ accumu¬ 
lated ” temperature is computed; rainfall; sunshine ; soil 
temperature (2 ft., 8 in., 4 in.); humidity (dew point and 
relative humidity); wind ; and general weather observations. 
These observations are taken once daily, at 9 a.m. G.M.T., 
with the exception of humidity and soil temperature, the data 
regarding which are taken three times daily, at 9 a.m., 
3 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

In addition, certain stations (e.p., Rothamsted and Cam¬ 
bridge), which have been equipped with self-recording 
instruments, take the meteorological observations in greater 
detail. These centres are engaged in researches directed 
tc wards improving the reliability and usefulness of the routine 
observations. 
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Agficoltiifal Otanmlioos.— Most of the stations take 
observations on agrioultural crops for correlation witii the 
meteorological data. These observations are taken on selected 
fields in the neighbourhood of the meteorological station, and 
relate to the same varieties of crops each year. Those specified 
so far are as follows:— 

Com Crops (Wheat, Oats, Barley).—^Variety, soil characteristios, 
previous cropping, manuring, cultural operations, date of sowing, 
date of appearance above ground, date of breaking into ear, date 
of flowering, date of harvest, the yield per acre of com and straw 
and the bushel weight; attacks of diseases and pests. (A pheno¬ 
menon between the date of appearance above ground and the 
date of breaking into ear is to specified later. In the case of 
oats this intermediate stage is when the majority of plants in the 
field show four leaves.) 

Boot Crops (Turnips, Swedes).—Variety, soil characteristics, 
previous cropping, manuring, cultural operations, date of sowing, 
date of appearance above groimd, date of breaking into rough 
leaf, yield per acre (tops and roots separately), attacks of diseases 
and pests. 

Grass (Meadow Hay).—Soil, manuring, cultural operations, 
date of flowering of (a) sweet vernal, (b) perennial rye grass, date 
of cutting, yield per acre of hay ; attacks of diseases and pests. 


Crop Testing Stations. —In the case of agricultural crop 
observations, the agricultural meteorological scheme has been 
combined with a scheme for the testing of varieties of farm 
crops. Under the latter scheme, six stations have been 
established in different climatic districts of the country for 
the purpose of testing the yields of new varieties of cereals, 
roots, etc., in comparison with standard varieties for those 
districts; at such stations it is obviously necessary to take 
full and accurate measurements of the meteorological con¬ 
ditions under which the crops grow, in order, if the new 
varieties fail, to ascertain whether, and which, meteorological 
conditions are unfavourable to their growth, or, if they 
succeed, to be enabled to recommend them to growers under 
certain meteorological conditions. 


Hortioattaial ObservatioiiB.—Twelve stations take observa¬ 
tions on horticultural crops for correlation with meteorological 
data. These stations are classed as either principal or secondary, 
according to whether special plots are set aside for the purpose 
of observations or not. Special plots of peas are kept by both 
principal and secondary stations. Special plots of fruit are 
kept by principal statioirs; at secondary stations e-riating 
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trees and bushes are used for the purpose of observations. 
The special plots consist of:— 

(1) Applet (Worcester and Bramley’s Seedling).—^Four bush trees of 
each variety. On Douoin (Type 2) stock with 2 ft. legs. 

(2) Plums (Victoria).—^Four half-standard trees. 

(8) Blackcurrant (Boskoop Qiant).—^Ten bushes inter-planted. 

True stocks of these varieties are supplied from the East 
Mailing Besearch Station. The observations on these and on 
peas are as follows :— 

Apple (Worcester and Bramley’s Seedhng) and Plum (Victoria).— 
Date of flowering, duration of blooming season, date of June 
drop, date on which the bulk of the fruit is ripe, crop from each 
tree, attacks of diseases and pests, duration of defoliation period, 
shoot growth. 

Blackcurrant (Boskoop Qiant).—^Date of blossoming, date when 
all currants are fully ripe, crop from each bush and total weight 
of fully ripe currants, duration of defoliation period, number of 
“ big buds ” during finit week in January, attacks of diseases and 
pests. 

Peas (Gradus).—^Date of appearance above ground, height of 
peas at intervals of seven days, date of first open flower, date 
when first picking would be possible, average height of plants at 
completion of growth, volume of dry peas harvested, attacks of 
diseases and pests. 

Fhlit Testmg Stations. —^In the case of horticultural crop 
observations, this scheme has been combined with a scheme 
for the testing of new varieties of fruit trees, under which 
stations are being established in different climatic districts of 
the country ; this scheme is a counterpart of the crop testing 
scheme wMch has been explained above. 

Phonological Observations.* —In addition to the observations 
on plant growth and plant pest appearance, required under 
the agricultural and horticultural parts of the scheme, various 
stations have responded to an invitation to collect additional 
phenological observations: these observations are the date 
of flowering (or other growth stage) of any or all of 21 
wild plants, shrubs, and trees. The observations are made 
year after year on the same bush, plant, or association of 
plants, growing under average conditions (i.e., not very 
sheltered or very exposed), wdl established. In ‘selecting the- 
plants to be observed, preference is given to species growing 
in the neighbourhood of stations where observations under 
the Agricultural Meteorological Scheme are being recorded. 


* Phenology is that branch of meteorology which treats of climatic 
influences on certain recurrent phenomena of animal and vegetable 
life. 
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and which axe familiar to farmers and, possibly, to other 
individuals. 

It may be explained that the effect of all the meteorological 
elements making up the character of the season can be 
expected to be summed up in such plants as have been 
selected: these plants may be termed indicator plants, and 
they show whether the season is early, normal, or late. 
Observations of this kind have been summed up in the United 
States in a “ bio-climatic law ” of latitude, longitude, and 
altitude, to the effect that the climatic variation in plant 
development is some four days to each degree of latitude and 
to each five degrees of longitude, and to each 400 feet of 
altitude, the phenological dates being later northward, east¬ 
ward and upward in the spring and early summer, and 
the reverse in the late summer and autumn. Good use has 
been made of these phenological observations in regulating 
farming operations and in combating pests (e.g., Hessian fiy). 

In addition to the data specified above, diaries are kept at 
the stations for the purpose of recording day by day the 
observer’s own impressions of the effect of weather on crops. 
When the material (meteorological and biological), collected 
under the Agricultural Meteorological Scheme, is available in 
satisfactory form for a sufficient length of time, arrangements 
will be made for it to be subjected to rigorous statistical 
examination with the object of determining the effect of 
meteorolc^cal conditions on the growth of crops. It is hoped, 
also, to place freely at the disposal of investigators interested in 
one or more of the various aspects of the work, all the material 
available. During the time that the scheme has been in 
operation, monthly reports have been issued summarising the 
data collected at the various stations, and copies of these 
reports may be obtained free on request from the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. It is further hoped that the 
observers at the different stations will keep in mind the 
objects for which the observations are made, and utilise them 
whenever opportunity occurs in their own districts. Excep¬ 
tional occurrences, like long droughts, heavy floods, xmusual 
lack of sunshine, etc., must express themselves on crops and 
stock, and may produce effects after long intervals that an 
ordinary montUy comparison will not disclose. There is w-lan 
the quMtion of the recovery of crops from adverse condiHons, 
which cannot very well 1^ scheduled but may be of real 
importance and interest to those who are in daily touch with 
the facts. 
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The agricultural meteorological scheme of the Ministry is 
in the charge of a committee, of which representative 
meteorologists and agricultural biological and statistical 
workers are members.* 

Wffaftt oI Weather on Animals. —^The writer has failed to 
discover that much attention has yet been paid, in foreign 
agricultural meteorological schemes, to correlating the 
meteorological data available with data relating to animal 
husbandry. Climate has obviously been as important in 
determining the fauna of various districts as it has the flora. 
Obviously, crops have an important influence on the animals 
feeding on them, so that climate will affect animals indirectly 
through crops. It must, also, have a direct influence. 
Temperature and humidity, necessarily, have considerable 
effect on the fieaUh of animals and on the pests to which they 
are subject. Temperature must affect the ratuming of animab 
for the production of meat and milk, and weather conceivably 
affects the composition of milk; the effect of sunlight, even, 
has to be considered in connection with the feeding of animals. 
And, as regards breeding questions, it seems that meteorological 
conditions influence fertility (at least of sheep); and artificial 
lighting (quite apart from effects on health and rationing) 
may also influence fecundity. The effect of meteorological 
conditions on the animal husbandry of the coimtry appears 
therefore to offer a wide field for study. 

Note. —^No attempt has been made in this article to deal with 
the supply of weather forecasts to fanners ; a special leaflet on 
this subject (The Weather and the Fanner) may be obtained free 
on application to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


The writer desires to express his indebtedness to members 
of the committee for their kindness in perusmg and making 
suggestions regarding this article. 


* The committee is composed of: Sir Napier Shaw, F.R.S. (Chairman), 
Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., C.B., etc.. Prof. V. H. Blackman, 
P.R.S., Mr. R. Corless, MA., Dr. R. A. Fisher, M.A., Mr. J. C. F. 
Fryer, M.A., Mr. R. H. Hooker, MA., Mr. R. G. K. Lempfert, C.B.E., 
Mr. H. G. Richardson, M.A., B.Sc., Mr. H. V. Taylor, A.R.C.S., 
Mr. W. R. Black, B.Sc. (Secretary). 
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TRIALS OF TAR-DISTILLATE WASHES IN 
EAST ANGLIA 

F. R. Pethbrbbidge, M.A., W. A. R. Dillon 
Weston, B.A., 

School of Agriculture^ Cambridge. 

The introduction into this country of the so-called ** car- 
bolineum ” water washes has brought about a big change in 
the routine spraying of orchards; it is, indeed, the most 
important addition to our knowledge of the control of fruit 
pests that has been made for some time. The term 

carbolineum ” is somewhat misleading, as the name has been 
used for a number of years to describe certain proprietary 
wood preservatives. In Technical Methods of Chemical Analysis, 
Vol. II, Pt. II, pp. 833-834, G. Lunge and C. A. Keane give the 
following information concerning it:— 

“ Carbolineum ” is the name given to an oil which is used for 
painting on wood to protect it from rotting, and recently, also, for 
protecting trees. It consists of heavy coal tar oil, so-called green 
oil (filtei^ anthracene oil), to which small quantities of other 
wood preservatives are sometimes added, such as zinc chloride 
or resins. It is usually of a brown colour,*but it is occasionally 
specially coloured by the addition of aniline dyes soluble in oil. 
“ Carbolineum Avenarius ” (trade mark) is a product •manu¬ 
factured by R. Avenarius (German Patent 46021) by the action of 
chlorine on the oil. “ Carbolineum ” is often imitated by sub¬ 
stituting other mineral oils, even oil tars, which do not, however, 
exert so powerful a preservative action as anthracene oil. 

According to Holde (Mineraldle und Fette, 1906, p. 397), the 
oils described as carbolineum for impregnating wood are, as a 
rule, greenish black, heavy, coal tar oils. . . . 

The commercial varieties of carbolineum possess the 
following properties :— 

Ordmary 

Carbolineum commercial 

Avenarius carbolineum 

Specific Gravity at 16° C. .. .. 1*128 1*076/1*130 

Distillation begins at .. .. (over) 200° C. 200°/270°C. 

Distillation up to 200° C. Vol. per cent. 0 Traces 

,, „ 200° C. to 230° C. „ 0 4/6 

„ „ 230° C. to 270° C. „ 10 2/16 

Residue .. .. .. ., .. Oil Oil 

Ordinary carbolineum is unsuitable for spraying fruit trees, 
but, during the last two or three years, a number of winter 
washes (sometimes known as carbolineum washes) have been 
made from tar distillates and placed upon the market. These 
washes would be better named tar-distillate washes. In conse- 
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qnence of the large number of these proprietary tar-distillate 
winter washes that are now being manufactured, the grower is 
faced with the great difficulty of deciding which of them to 
use. Since it is obvious that a range of similar articles manu¬ 
factured by different firms and under varying conditions may 
not all approach the same standard of uniformity, we have 
tested a number of the best known of these various washes. 
The following experiments were carried out in conjunction 
with county organisers to compare these washes:— 

Experiments in Camlridgediire: Series I. —Carried out 
in conjunction with Mr. A. T. Paskett, Horticultural Superin¬ 
tendent for Cambridgeshire. In this series, an orchard, kindly 
lent by Mr. W. Unwin of Histon, was sprayed on February 12, 
1926, with eleven proprietary winter washes, which were 
“ Carbokrimp,” • Chafers No. 1 Winter Wash,* laline Tar Oil 
Winter Wash,* “ Mortegg,” * and seven other washes which we 
labelled A, B, C, D, E, F, G. A headland pump, working two 
nozzles adjusted to give a coarse spray, was employed. 

There were three rows of plums and three of apples, arranged 
as follows:— 

“ Rivers ” Plum, “ CTiivere ” Soedlmg Apple, “ Allington ” 
Pippin (this variety for half the length of the row, the remainder 
being “Jolly Miller”), “Stirling Castle,” and two rows of 
“ Victoria ” Plums. 

There were fifteen plots, each plot being two trees deep 
across the six rows mentioned above, or twelve trees per plot, 
except in two cases where the plots contained three rows of 
trees. Appropriate controls were left. Observations were kept 
on these plots throughout the season and estimations of the 
amoimt of leaf curl caused by aphides and the damage caused 
by caterpillars were made. 

Beside these estimations, an analysis of the insect population 
of the trees in the various plots was made in May. This was 
done by holding a beating tray underneath the trees as they 
were jarred and shaken. The approximate niunbers of the 
various pests present on the tray were then tabulated. In 
Table I, Col. i, will be found the percentage of leaves curled 
by aphis on trees sprayed with the various washes. 

B a pwlin ^nfai Jq Eiwz : Series II. — ^Through the kindness 
of Messrs. W. Seabrook & Son, Ltd., Mr. R. Hart, the Instructor 

* Permission has been obtained, from the firms supplying these 
washes, to publish the results. 
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in Conuneroial Hortioultuxe for Essex, was enabled to carry 
out a somewbat similar trial. This consisted in the application 
of six washes on February 26-28:—Carbokrimp, Mortegg, 
and A, B, D, and 6. The general arrangement of this series 
was as follows :— 

In the block of trees taken there were ten rows, all apples, 
the varieties being “Cox’s Orange Pippin’’ (6 rows), “Worcester 
Pearmain ’’ (4 rows), “ Devonshire Quarrenden ’’ (one row). 
Only the alternative rows were sprayed, the intervening rows 
serving as efficient controls, and ensuring that there was no 
risk of one spray being accidentally blown upon trees sprayed 
with another wash. Observations and estimates were made 
by Mr. B. Hart and Mr. H. Fraser, from April 9 to May 11, 
1926. 

One mark was recorded for a small amount of aphis or 
caterpillar ; two marks where aphis or caterpillar were easily 
found; three marks where the tree was badly infected with 
either aphis or caterpillar. The caterpillar figures refer chiefiy 
to winter moth caterpillars and not Tortricids. The resulto 
are tabulated in Table I, Col. ii, for aphis damage, and Table II 
for caterpillar damage. 

ExperiiDents in the Isle of Ely: Series III. —^This series 
was carried out by Mr. W. G. Kent, Horticultural Superin¬ 
tendent, Isle-of-Ely County Council, in an orchard kindly lent 
by Mr. A. Shuker. The following tar-distillate washes were 
applied on January 26:—Carbokrimp, Mortegg, and washes 
C, 6, and H. Two rows of “ Lane’s Prince Albert ’’ apples trees, 
18 years old, were selected, as nearly comparable in size and 
density of growth as could be obtained. The method adopted 
for recording results was to examine 2,000 blossom trusses 
on at least six trees of each plot, making a record of every 
truss showing signs of damage by caterpillar to which was 
attributed:— 

(1) Gnawed blossom-buds or stalks, or buds eaten off entirely. 

(2) Holes eaten in the foliage surrounding each blossom truss. 

(3) Blossom buds prevoit^ from opening by early attacks of 
caterpillar, which bored into them while closed or only partially 
open. 

The results are tabulcOed in Table HI. 

Eiperimeiifs in Herts: Series IV.—Me. C. E. Hudson, of 
the Hertfordshire Institute of Agriculture, carried out 
trials with Carbokrimp and washes A and G. The trees sprayed 
were “Bivers” plum, and spraying took place on January 31. 
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At a later date the percentage of leaves curled by aphis was 
estimated independently by two observers. The results on 
being compared were practically identical. The results are 
tabulated in Table I, Col. iii. 


TABLE I. —Showing the Relative Attack oe Aphis. 



(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 


Cambs. (Pliims) 

Essex (Apples) 

Herts (Plums) 

Spray Treatment 

Sprayed Feb. 12 

Spray^ Feb. 

Sprayed Jan. 31 

Per cent. 

Amount of leaf 

26-28, Intensity 

Amount of 


curl caused by 

of attack of Rosy 

leaf curl 


aphis 

Apple aphis* 

Per cent. 

Carbokrimp 7} 

. None. Very few 

It 

1 

Chafers No. 1 Winter 



Wash, 10 

. None .. 

— 

— 

C. laline Tar Oil Win- 



ter Wash, 3^ 

. Few 

— 

— 

Mortegg, 

. None. Very few 

1 

— 

A, 7i 

. Few 

12 

30t 

B, 7i 

. 2-3 per cent. .. 

17 

— 

C, 6 

.6 

15 

— 

D, 6 

. 5 



E. 3i 

. 5 



F, 7i 

. 20-25 



G, 7i 

. 35-40 

26 

10§ 

Untreated 

. 25-45 

30 

50-60 


(Maximum) 

* Method of estimation is shown on page 334. 
t At 10 per cent. f At 6 per cent. § At per cent. 


TABLE II.— Rblativb ExTian: or Catebpillab (Winteb-Moth) 
Damage in Essex. 


Spray Treatment (Feb. 26-28, 1925) Intensity of 

Per cent. Attack* 

Carbokrimp, 10 .. .. .. .. *. 2 

Mortegg, 7i. 2 

A, 7i. 11 

B, 7i. 11 

D, 7i. 10 

G, 5. 5 


* Method of estimation is shown on page 334. 


TABLE in. —^REiiATiVE Extent op Catebpillab Damage at 
Wisbech (Sprayed, January 26, 1925). 


Spray treatment 

Number of 

Number of blossom 

Damaged 

and strength 

blossom trusses 

trusses damaged 

trusses 

Per cent. 

examined 

by caterpillar 

Percent. 

Carbokrimp, 10 

2,000 

256 

12*8 

Mortegg, 10 

2,000 

428 

21-4 

C, 7* .. 

2,000 

557 

27-8 

G, 10 .. 

2,000 

646 

32*3 

H, 10 ., 

2,000 

727 

36*3 

Unsprayed 

2,000 

928 

46*4 


The 1926 observations are not yet completed, but the 
following is a finmmary of our present data. 
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Carbolcrimp, Chafer’s No. 1 Winter Wash, and laline Tar 
Oil Winter Wash at 6 per cent, concentration have given 
satisfactory control of aphis on plnms. At a ccmoentration 
of 6 per cent. Carbokrimp considerably reduced the damage 
caused by caterpillars on plums near Cambridge. laline and 
Mortegg at 6 per cent, also considerably reduced the cater¬ 
pillars on plums, but to a rather less extent. Chafer’s No. 1 
reduced the caterpillar damage rather less than laline and 
Mortegg. 

In experiments carried out at Wisbech in conjunction with 
Mr. W. G. Kent, a 10 per cent, concentration of Carbokrimp 
caused a marked reduction in the caterpillars (mainly 
Tortricids) on apple trees. laline and Mortegg at 10 per cent, 
also considerably reduced the caterpillars, but to a less extent. 

Chafer’s No. 1 reduced the caterpillar damage rather less 
than laline and Mortegg. 

From the preceding figures, it is obvious that the different 
washes gave very different results in the control of leaf-curling 
aphis and rosy apple aphis. Some washes gave practically 
complete control, others gave fairly good controls, others 
moderate control, and others very little control. The figures 
also show that some of these washes were much more successful 
than others in reducing caterpillars. Observations also show 
that some of these washes gave practically a complete control 
of apple sucker, whereas others gave only partial control in 
varying degrees, or very little control. 

One peculiar feature of these tar-distillate washes is that, 
although some of them will control aphis and check cater¬ 
pillars, we have no evidence that any of them will check the 
red spider [Oligonychw vlmi C. L. Koch), which was prevalent 
on plums and apples in the Eastern Counties in 1926. On the 
contrary, we have evidence that the red spider may be worse 
on sprayed trees than on unsprayed trees. In one orchard 
five rows of “Bramley’s Seedlings” left unsprayed were compara¬ 
tively free from red spiders, whereas neighbouring ‘‘Bramley’s 
Seedlings” sprayed with Carbokrimp were badly attacked 
by red spider late in the season. The previous history of all 
these trees was said to be practically similar. 

Injiiiy to Fruit Buds.— One very important practical 
point was demonstrated in the above series of experiments, 
viz., that the date of application of the wash is of extreme 
importance. The makers of most of the above washes say 
that spraying must be done when (Ae bvds are dorwmt,^ 
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In the Hertfordshire trials, the plums were sprayed on 
January 31, and no injury was apparent. In the Cambridge¬ 
shire trials, the spraying was done on February 12, when the 
buds looked as if they had just begun to swell. As a result of 
the sprajdng many of the trees lost over 90 per cent, of their 
fruit buds, whereas some of the washes caused no injury. 
In one orchard, “ Belle de Louvain ” suffered the most 
damage, “ Victorias ” and “ Yellow Pershores ” also suffered 
badly, but the injury to ‘‘Czars,” “Monarch,” and “Purple 
Pershores ” was not serious. 

No blame attaches itself to the makers of the washes for this 
injury to the buds in the experimental trials, as their 
instruction to spray when the trees were dormant was not 
followed. 

Many varieties of plums were sprayed with some of the 
above washes as recommended in November, December, and 
January, 1926, without any apparent injury. These included 
several of those which caused damage at Histon. In 1926, 
spraying towards the end of January with 6 per cent, strengths 
of several of the above washes on “Czars,” “Monarchs,” and 
“Victorias,” caused no apparent damage to the buds. In the 
above experiments, no injury was noticed on the apples, which, 
of course, remain dormant much longer than the plums. 

In some districts, and notably in parts of the Wisbech area, 
some of the “ hard ” waters available for spraying are not 
suitable when used alone with some of these tar-distillate 
washes, as the emulsification of the mixture breaks down and 
a brown oily substance separates out. When mixed with water, 
a tar-distillate wash should give a milky fiuid with practically 
no separation of dark oily drops. Experiments with some of 
these waters show that the emulsification was retained by the 
addition of about 0*2 per cent, of gelatine (or the equivalent 
amount of glue or size). 

In addition to the above experiments, other trials have 
been organised and a few other washes tested. We have also 
made observations on trees sprayed by various growers. Like 
the experiments, these‘observations show that some of the 
washes when properly applied were very satisfactory for 
controlling aphis and apple sucker and reducing caterpillars, 
whereas other washes were unsatisfactory for this purpose. 

Effect cm Growth —^It was very noticeable, in 1923-24, that 
trees sprayed with some of these washes produced much more 
luxuriant foliage, especially in the case of plums, and that 
these trees retained their improved appearance for some time. 

Y 
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In 1925, a comparison was made of the weights of leaves from 
sprayed and rmsprayed trees and the results are shown in 
Table IV. 


TABLE IV.—Weight of Leaves on Spbayed Plums. 



Date of 




Av. Wt. 

Increase of 

Spray 

obser- 

District 

Variety 

No. ol 

per 

sprayed leaf 

(per cent.) 

vat ion 


(Plums) 

leaves 

leaf 

on control. 




(Grs.) 

(per cent.) 

Carbokrimp 10 

21.6.26 

Cambs 

Czar 

140 

0-308 

41 

Untreated 

21.6.26 


ff 

130 

0-218 


Carbokrimp 1C 

23.6.26 



620 

0-311 

42 

Untreated 

23.5.26 

*9 


704 

0-219 


Carbokrimp 12 

8.7.26 


99 

600 

0-491 


Untreated .. 

8.7.26 



500 

0-410 


Carbokrimp 1C 

24.7.26 


,, 

260 

0-471 

63 

Untreated 

24.7.26 


99 

260 

0-308 


Carbokrimp li 

24.7.26 


99 

250 

0-384 

7 

Untreated 

24.7.26 



260 

0-356 


Untreated 

23.6.26 


VictoriE 

427 

0-321 


ChafersNo.l !(• 

23.6.26 


99 

317 

0-622 

94 

Carbokrimp 

23.6.26 


99 

383 

0-648 

71 

Mortegg 7J .. 

23.6.26 


99 

343 

0-622 

63 

G 7i .. 

23.6.25 

>♦ 

99 

386 

0-498 

56 


From the above figures it will be seen that, in the case of 
plums, spraying with tar-distillate washes considerably 
increased the weight of the individual leaves, which were 
darker green iu colour. In the case of apples, the figures did 
not show any increase in the size of the leaves as a result of 
spraying. 

ConclnsioilS. —Some tar-distillate washes gave practically 
complete control of leaf-curling plum aphis and rosy apple 
aphis in 1925 and 1926 (see Table I). Other washes gave 
fairly good control; others moderate control; and others very 
little control. 

Tables 11 and III show that some washes reduced the cater¬ 
pillar damage more than others. 

No evidence was found that Bed Spider {Oligonychvs uLmi) 
was reduced by tar-distillate washes. 

Plums can only be sprayed with' safety with some tar- 
distillate washes when the buds are dormant. If sprayed when 
the blossom buds are swelling, these may drop off. 

Special precautions must be taken with waters which will 
not give a stable milky fluid when mixed with the concentrated 
wash. 

Plum leaves were heavier on trees sprayed with certain 
“ tar-distillate ” washes. 
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THE APPLE FRUIT MINER* AND THE 
APPLE FRUIT FLYf 
J. C. F. Feyeb, M.A., 

Ministry of AgrievUure Plant Pathologicdl Laboratory. 

In some parts of the world the apple fruit miner is a serious 
apple pest, notably in North Europe, in parts of Canada, and 
occasionally in Scotland. It is also reported from Japan, and 
is very probably a native of all the cooler climates of the 
northern hemisphere in which the mountain ash or species of 
wild crab occur. The insect is not uncommon throughout 
England and Wales, but is seldom, if ever, a pest of much 
importance in the chief apple-growing districts; occasionaUy 
—as in the past year—^it becomes rather more frequent than 
usual, and it then causes losses in some of the more northern 
counties, such as Northumberland and Westmorland, with 
sporadic outbreaks elsewhere. 

Although the apple fruit miner has not yet proved of much 
direct importance to fruit-growers in England and Wales, it is 
not without some interest since it has, on more than one 
occasion, led to a scare that some American pest has obtained 
entry into the country. This is partly because references to 
the apple fruit miner are not infrequent in North American 
literature, whereas they are few in English publications ; but 
it is mainly due to the fact that the injury caused by the 
pest bears a considerable resemblance to that produced by 
the American apple fruit fly as pictured in American 
publications. Statements in the Press during the past autumn 
will have dispelled any fear that the apple fruit miner is a 
pest of American origin, but the confusion between the apple 
fruit miner and apple fruit fly is qmte justifiable, and since 
the latter (a scheduled pest imder the D.I.P. Acts) is one 
which should be kept out of Britain as long as possible, a few 
notes on the two may be welcome. 

The Apple Fhlit Miner has not been studied jn great detail 
in Britain, but its habits are more or less as follows: The 
adult moths—one of which is shown in Fig. 1—come out in 
June and July; eggs are laid on the young apples (according 
to Ciontinental authorities, near the eye), also on crab apples 
and the berries of mountain ash, and on hatching give rise to 

* Argyrta^ia eonjugeUa, Zeller, f Rhagoktis pomoneUa, Walsh. 

Y 2 
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caterpUlars, which bore into the flesh of the fruit. The burrows 
so caused are usually very winding and twisted, and at flrst 
lie not very far beneath the skin of the apple. The affected 
areas usually show from outside the fruit owing to a shrinking-in 
of the skin, which darkens in colour (Fig. 4). There is often 
also a very minute hole somewhere in this shrunken area 
which is where the young caterpillar originally ate its 
way in. 

As the caterpillars grow they penetrate further into the 
flesh and may reach the core or burrow through the seeds 
(Fig. 6). When full-fed, usually in September or October, the 
caterpillars (Fig. 2)—^which are pinkish-white in colour with 
a brown head—bmrow out through a hole in the side of the 
fruit, leaving no signs of excrement in the hole, and crawl to 
a position under the loose bark, or perhaps in rubbish round 
the foot of the tree, where they spin a white silken cocoon 
(Fig. 3) in which the winter, spring, and early summer is spent. 
There is no definite evidence of more than one brood, though, 
during 1926, some of the caterpillars did not leave the fruit 
until well into November, an occurrence which suggests the 
possibilities of a second brood of moths in September, though 
this is considered improbable. 

The Apple Fruit Fly has somewhat similar habits to those 
of the moth. The adults are small brightly colomred flies with 
striped wings (Fig. 6). They emerge in Canada in July and live 
until the middle of August or later. The female flies are 
equipped with a special apparatus like a sting, which enables 
them to place their eggs under the skin of the fruit. From 
the eggs are hatched white maggots, blunt at the hind end 
and pointed in front, but without any obvious head (Fig. 7). 
These maggots burrow in the flesh of the apple, but they 
cannot grow rapidly until the fruit is ripening, so that in the 
early varieties, which the fly prefers, the maggots become 
full fed much more rapidly than in the case of later varieties. 
When full fed the maggots leave the fruit, and burrow into 
the soil, where they pupate and remain until the following 
year before giving rise to adult flies. No examples of the fly 
or its maggot have yet been found in Great Britain, neither 
have infested apples been detected among Canadian or other 
Ainerican fruit. 

Oomparison beiweea the Apple Fmit Mmer and the Apple 
Fruit Fly.— The adult insects are totally different, but neither 
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Fio 1 4pple Fruit Miner (female) Fig 2 —Caterpillar of Apple Fruit Miner Fic 3 —Cocoon of Apple Fruit Miner m Crevice in Bark 
iGs 4 and 5 Apples injured h\ the Apple Fruit Aimer (evterior and interior, the latter showing the maggot) 
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are readUy seen. It is therefore in the damaged fruit and the 
larvse that resemblances and distinctions must be sought. In 
the first place, Figs. 4 and 6 representing the work of the 
fruit minftr (taken from Scottish specimens), and Figs. 9 and 
10 of Canadian apples attacked by the fruit fly, show that, in 
pictures at all events, the damage is very similar. The following 
would seem to be the chief distinctions. In the first place, the 
fruit fly, in depositing her eggs, causes little pits in the skin 
(Fig. 8) which the miner does not. Next the burrows of the 
fruit fly are larger and there are not the number of minute 
burrows crowded together as in the fruit miner. Finally, and 
most important, in the case of the apple fruit fly the insect 
which does the damage is a typical fly maggot without legs 
or any conspicuous head (Fig. 7), while in the case of the 
miner it is a small but quite obvious caterpillar with the 
usual legs and a brown head (Fig. 2). In cases of doubt the 
last distinction is perhaps the best—^is the insect inside the 
fruit a caterpillar or a white maggot ? If the former, no 
special alarm need be felt, but if the latter, it is very important 
that specimens should be examined by an expert to make 
certain whether it is really a fruit fly maggot or the maggot 
of some harmless fly which has chanced to get into a damaged 
apple. 

Methods of Control. —It is so seldom necessary to control 
the fruit miner that no experiments seem to have been carried 
out in England. It is not desirable to spray apples in July 
or August with an arsenical wash, and this type of spraying 
is therefore ruled out. It may be mentioned that in the 
writer’s experience the caterpillars prefer to make their 
cocoons under loose bark, and it is very probable that winter 
spraying would, if necessary, keep the insect in check, while 
in small gardens the same end might be met by sack-banding 
as for codling moth. 

As regards the apple fruit fly, the one satisfactory method 
is that which in a previous paragraph it has been suggested 
should be ruled out, viz., late spraying with an arsenical 
insecticide. It has been found that the flies will readily eat 
lead arsenate both on foliage and fruit, and the Canadian 
recommendation is that two sprayings should be given, the 
first at the end of June and a second about three weeks later, 
followed by a third if the second spray is washed off by rain. 
Prof. Caesar writes that this treatment will practically elimioate 
the fly from an orchard in two years. It is well to know that 
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a remedy does exist, but from the English point of view it 
is an unsatisfactory one, and clearly the only conclusion to 
be drawn is that the American apple fruit fly is one which 
should be kept from English orchards for as long as it is 
possible to do so. To this end it is desirable that all who 
grow or handle apples, whether produced at home or abroad, 
should know what to look for, and even if such vigilance 
results in an occasional unwarranted scare, no great harm is 
done, especially as compared with the evil results which might 
follow an imdetected outbreak. 

Sincere thanks are due to Prof. Caesar, of the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture, for his kindness in supplying the 
prints from which Figs. 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 have been prepared, 
and readers anxious to obtain further information as to the 
apple fruit fly may be referred to BuUetin 271 of the Ontario 
Department of Agriculture, by Caesar and Boss, which contains 
a very complete account of this pest and the methods of 
dealing with it in Canada. 

Note. —Since the above article was written, a full account of 
the apple miner, by Dr. McDougall, has appeared in the Scottish 
Journal of Agriculture (Vol. IX, No. 1, January, 1926), to which 
readers who wish to know more about the outbreak of this pest in 
Scotland in 1926 are referred. 

4c ♦ ♦ ♦ « 

THE MANURING OF TOMATOES 

Brynmor Thomas, M.Sc., A.I.C., 

KirUm AgricvUural InstiiiUe. 

Mat ty glasshouses in South Lincolnshire, used, primarily, 
for the chitting or sprouting of potatoes, are devoted during 
the summer months to the production of tomatoes. While 
tomato growing cannot be said to occupy any large share in 
the activities of local agricidturists it is, nevertheless, a 
profitable sideline. As many growers appear to possess little 
definite information concerning the manurial requirements 
of this crop, the writer decided in April, 1926, to carry out 
a few simple experiments designed to demonstrate some of 
the more important results obtained in recent years at the 
Cheshunt Experimental Station. Some twelve years’ work 
at this latter centre has revealed the importance of manuring 
as a preventive of disease, and as an aid to the production of 
increased yields of high-grade fruit. Some of the first of the 
Cheshunt experiments were designed to test the efficiency 
of the mixtures commonly employed by growers in that 
district. These mixtures were largely organic in character. 
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consistiiig of dung, steamed bone flour, bone meal, ground 
hoofs and horns, and sulphate of potash ; on trial they proved 
inferior to mixtures of artificial manures, which supplied 
equivalent quantities of nitrogen, phosphates, and x>otash. 
In view of the esteem in which organic manures are still held 
by many local growers, it was considered worth while to lay 
down a somewhat similar experiment. The objects of the 
experiment may be summarised as follows:— 

(1) To test the efficiency of a complete mixture of artificial 
manures against a mixture of organic manures providing 
equivalent amounts of plant food. 

(2) To determine the relative values of different nitrogenous 
organic manures. 

(3) To oomjiare superphosphate against other sources of 
phosphate. 

(4) To test the value of top-dressing. 

A small “ chitting house ” of the usual type was laid out 
in plots, each having an area of four square yards, running at 
right angles to the length of the house, and intersected by a 
central path. The sides of the house faced north and south, 
so that all plots received a like share of sunshine. Before 
planting, the ground was thoroughly worked, additional 
soil to a depth of six inches was carted in, and an adequate 
dressing of ground limestone was applied to the whole. Each 
plot carried twenty-four plants, which were trained on strings 
secured below to stout pegs and above to overhead wires. 
Every effort was made to maintain an equable temperature 
during the growing period, thermometer readings being taken 
at regular intervals during the day. A certain number of 
plants were attacked by wilt (VeHicillium Albo-atrum), and in 
these circumstances it was found necessary to record the 
yield of each single plant. All fruit was graded according to 
size and quality; a considerable weight of tomatoes which 
remained green when the experiment was concluded was 
recorded under the third grade. The variety gown was Kondine 
Red, and the young plants, when obtained in the early part 
of May, were in a backward condition, a fact which probably 
accoimts for the relatively low average yield per plant. 

AfHfleial Mamue Miztims.—The complete mixture of 
artificials, referred to in this article as “ Standard Artificial 
Mixture,” contained superphosphate, sulphate of ammonia, 
and sulphate of potash, and was made up to show the following 
analysis;— 

Ammonia .. .. . • • • • • 5*0 per cent. 

Potash . 12-6 „ 

Total phosphates.17*6 „ 
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This mixture, which is similar in composition to the Cheshunt 
Growers’ Standard, except that it contains somewhat less 
phosphoric acid, was applied at the rate of 2 lb. per square 
yard. All the other mixtures employed, with the exception 
of one, were so compounded that 2 lb. supplied plant food 
equal to that contained in a similar weight of the Standard 
Artificial Mixture. The complete mixture of organic manures, 
referred to as “ Standard Organic Mixture,” contained dried 
blood, Peruvian guano, steamed bone flour, and sulphate of 
potash, together with some clean sand, the latter being in¬ 
cluded as a filler. The exact composition of the individual 
ingredients was determined in the laboratory. A list of the 
different mixtures employed is given below :— 

Standabd Abtificial Mixtubb 
20 lb. Sulphate of ammonia 
26 lb. Sulphate of potash 
55 lb. Supeiphosphate 

At 2 lb. per square yard. 

Standabd Abtifioial Mixtubb less Nitbogen 

25 lb. Sulphate of potash 
55 lb. Superphosphate 
20 lb. Sand 

At 2 lb. per square yard. 

Standabd Organio Mixture 

20 lb. Steamed bone flour 
21*1 lb. Peruvian guano 
13 lb. Dried blood 

26 lb. Sulpliate of potash 
20*9 lb. Sand 

At 2 lb. per square yard. 

Mixture 1 

26 lb. Sulphate of potash 
33*9 lb. Dried blood 
62*7 lb. Superphosphate 

At 2J lb. per square yard. 

Mixture 2 

25 lb. Sulphate of potstsh 
37*9 lb. Peruvian guano 
26*4 lb. Superphosphate 
10*7 lb. Sand 

At 2 lb. per square yard. 

Mixture 3 

25 lb. Sulphate of potash 
51*5 lb. Fish meal 
22*8 lb. Superphosphate 
•7 lb. Sand 

At 2 lb. per square yard. 

Mixture 4 

25 lb. Sulphate of potash 
18-2 lb. Sulphate of ammonia 
29*3 lb. Steamed bone flour 
27*6 lb. Sand 


At 2 lb. per square yard. 
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Mixtube 5 

20 lb. Sulphate of ammonia 
80 lb. Sand 

At 2 lb. per square yard 


The following dressings were applied to the diflPerent plots:— 

Plot 1.—^Base dressing of 2 lb. standard artificial mixture per square 
yard. 

Plot 2.—^Base dressing of 2 lb. standard organic mixture per square 
yard. 

Plot 3.—^Base dressing of 2 J lb. mixture 1 per square yard. 

Plot 4.—^Base dressing of 2 lb. mixture 2 per square yard. 

Plot 5.—^Base dressing of 2 lb. mixture 3 per square yard. 

Plot 6.—^Base dressing of 2 lb. mixture 4 per square yard. 

Plot 7.—Base dressing of 1 lb. standard artificial mixture per square 
yard. 

Two top dressings of J lb. each standard artificial mixture 
per square yard. 

Plot 8.—^Base dressing of 2 lb. standard artificial mixture less nitrogen 
per square yard. 

Two top dressings of 1 lb. each mixture 6 per square yard. 

The experiment was purely qualitative in character, all 
plots receiving exactly the same weights of nitrogen, phos¬ 
phates, and potash. The results are shown in the following 
table :— 


Plot 

Yield per 

Average 
yield per 

First grade 
fruit 

Second grade Third grade 
fruit fruit 


plot in lb. 

plant in lb. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

1 

65*8 

3-29 

48-9 

210 

30-1 

2 

89-8 

4-49 

66-9 

12-8 

20-3 

3 

86*7 

4-33 

68*1 

12* 0 

19-9 

4 

77-4 

3*87 

62-7 

18-8 

18-5 

5 

80-6 

403 

62-5 

18-9 

18-6 

6 

76*9 

3-84 

60*3 

16-6 

23*2 

7 

76-0 

3-80 

62-3 

17-0 

20-7 

8 

11 2 

3-86 

62-8 

21-7 

25-6 


These figures would appear to indicate that, under the 
conditions of this experiment, organic manures should be 
preferred to artificials on tomatoes. The superiority of Plot 2 
over Plot 1 is marked ; not only has the former yielded over 
1 lb. per plant more, but the percentage of first-grade fruit 
is appreciably higher. Organic manures have further proved 
their usefulness in Plots 3, 4, 5, and 6. Of the three organic 
nitrogenous manures used, dried blood has proved most 
effective, and Plot 3 has produced a higher proportion of first- 
grade fruit than any other, and a yield inferior only to Plot 2. 
Plots 4 and 6, which received their nitrogen as Peruvian 
guano and fish meal respectively, also show a larger proportion 
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of best-quality produce than any plot which received a wholly 
artificial mixture. From a comparison of the results obtained 
on Plots 1 and 6, it will be seen that superphosphate has 
given neither the yield nor the quality produced by steamed 
bone fiour. 

Top-dressing has proved beneficial on both Plot 7 and Plot 8. 
The latter, on which only the nitrogenous portion of the 
mixture was applied as a top-dressing, has yielded slightly 
better than the former, which received only one-half of the 
complete mixtiu^ before planting, and was top-dressed with 
the remainder. It is, however, worthy of notice that Plot 8 
has failed in the production of high-quality fruit. 

It is not suggested that any hard and fast conclusion can be 
drawn from these simple experiments; the fact that they 
have only been carried out during one season, and the small 
scale upon which they were conducted, will not permit of it. 
At the same time, it should be pointed out that under the 
conditions of such an experiment as this, there must be a much 
less serious error due to seasonal variation than in the case 
of an ordinary field experiment. Further, the fact that mould 
is carted into the house should reduce soil variation to a 
minimum, and obviate the necessity of replication. While 
the results have failed, in some particulars, to ratify those 
obtained at Cheshunt, it was felt that they might prove of 
interest, not only to local agriculturists, but to potato growers 
in other districts who desire to put their “ chitting ” houses 
to some profitable use during the summer months. 


COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR ENGLAND 

The twenty-first meeting of the Council was held on June 1, 
1926, at the Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, Lord Clinton, 
the chairman for the year, presiding. The chairman said 
that before commencing business he would like to return 
thanks to the Council for the honour they had conferred upon 
him in appointing him chairman for the year. He had had the 
advantage with many others of being a member of the Council 
since its beginning, and he had watched its development 
with great interest. At the commencement, the Council was a 
body whose proceedings were largely unorganised, being 
dependent for business upon the chance proposals of in* 
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dividual members, but iu the last year or two that position 
had been superseded by the admirable work of the Standing 
Committee. The Council also had the advantage, shared by 
no other body, of the presence of the Minister and the Par¬ 
liamentary Secretary at its meetings, so that it was able to 
keep in very close touch with Gk>vemment intentions in regard 
to the Industry. The Agricultural Policy which the Council 
put forward last year had in the main found acceptance with 
the Government, and Lord Clinton expressed the hope on behalf 
of the Council that the Council would have a further opportunity 
of dealing with details before the proposals took legislative 
form. 

Statouent by the Umister ol Agricnltaie. —^The Bt. Hon. 
Walter Guinness, M.P., Minister of Agriculture, said that at 
the last two meetings of the Council he had dealt in some 
detail with items of agricultural policy. To-day there were no 
new developments of policy, and the Ministry was engaged 
in working out details with a view to legislation. In regard to 
foot-and-mouth disease, Mr. Guinness said that in March 
and April there had been some serious outbreaks in East 
Yorkshire. It was a district where large numbers of cattle 
and sheep were wintered, and the position became very 
serious owing to lack of feed. The hardship on the farmers 
was very great beca’ise a lot of the stock was ready for market, 
and, under the necessary restrictions which had to be imposed, 
large losses were inevitable. He was glad to say that the 
local farmers “ played up ” in a very efficient way, and with 
the assistance of the National Farmers’ Union they had set 
up a temporary co-operative abattoir which enabled them 
largely to minimise their losses. The number of outbreaks 
in the last month—^May—^was eighteen ; in April it was ten ; 
in March it was nineteen. 

In the last ton days there had been a new and 
unfortunate development. Scotland, which had been 
free from foot-and-mouth disease for over two years, 
had now become a centre of a new outbreak, and in con¬ 
nection with this outbreak a very important discovery had 
been made, viz., that the origin of the outbreak was the 
foreign pigs brought in for curing at a British bacon factory. 
There have been seven outbreaks in the vicinity of the bacon 
factory at Carluke, and they were all traced to infected car¬ 
casses brought in from Holland and Belgium. The infected 
carcasses came from Belgium, but they came through Rotter- 
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dam. Apart from the carcasses at Carluke, there was now 
another case of foreign infection through Carlisle, and a 
shipload including infected carcasses had arrived at Leith. 
The liGnistry had long suspected that foot-and-mouth disease 
might be brought to this country by foreign meat, and 
especially offals—^which obviously were an extremely dangerous 
source of infection, being full of blood, the most dangerous 
medium for carrying disease of this kind. For the first time, 
the Ministry had got absolutely definite and complete evidence, 
and now that they had been able to get on to it—^because it must 
be remembered that there was no machinery in the ordinary 
course under the Ministry for inspecting meat cargoes at the 
port—and traced it back from the outbreak, it was absolutely 
imperative that action should be taken to minimise the risk. 
At the same time, he was sure that the Council would under¬ 
stand that this matter raised issues of great importance, 
and he could not give any indication of what action he would 
take until he had consulted the Government as a whole. 
He assured the Council that no time would be lost. 

He referred then to the discussion at the last meeting as 
to the arrangements for the double-dipping of sheep. Since 
that meeting, it had become evident that there was so much 
difficulty in Scotland that it would not be possible to enforce 
a national Double-dipping Order during the present summer. 
An Order had, however, been issued prohibiting the use of 
arsenical dips for the second dipping in the present year. 

The arrangements for Empire and British marketing of 
agricultural produce had been advanced, and representation 
had been obtained for agriculture on two bodies which had 
been set up to deal with the matter. Final decisions would 
be taken by an Imperial Marketing Board, of which the 
Secretary of State for the Dominions was the Chairman, 
and on which Lord Bledisloe was Agricultural Representative. 
Mr. F. N. Blundell, M.P., weis the representative on the 
Imperial Economic Committee. 

The Minister then referred to the position in regard 
to this year’s crops and prospects. The general index figure 
for prices had continued to decline since the beginning of the 
year, and at the end of April was 63 per cent, above pre¬ 
war. Costs had also declined, and feeding stuffs, seeds and 
fertilisers were all relatively down on the prices of produce. 
Wages were, of course, an important exception, being 76 per 
cent, above pre-war rates, although the cost of living was 
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only 67 per cent, above. He realised the great difficulties 
which t.hia heavy burden had thrown upon the fanner, but he 
thought it was generally recognised that pre-war wages gave 
too low a standard of existence to the agricultural worker. 
He was far from suggesting that an uneconomic wage could 
be justified or that it would do other than harm to the industry. 
At the same time, good work could not be got from labour 
which was not paid a reasonable remuneration. So far, the 
industry had been free from trade disputes. At the last meeting, 
trouble was certainly threatened in Norfolk, but he was glad 
to say that both sides had showed a spirit of compromise 
and a settlement had been arrived at without any stoppage. 
It was satisfactory, also, that in the last few weeks, when 
the country had been through the ordeal of a general strike, 
agriculture should have escaped that new and serious develop¬ 
ment. The industry carried on as usual, and he hoped that it 
would thereby reap a reward in escaping the most serious 
consequences which the strike had brought to other industries 
and from which they must continue to suffer for a long time 
to come. 

General Clifton Beown, M.P. (West Sussex), referring 
to the Minister’s statement that foot-and-mouth disease had 
been imported from abroad, said that the Council ought to 
press upon the Minister, and through him the Government, 
the great urgency of the matter: and that there should be 
power in the Ministry to inspect shipments of meat from 
abroad. He had heard that there was an outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in the Isle of Wight, and he asked for 
information concerning it. The Ministeb replied that an 
embargo had been put on the landing of any of the cargo of 
the ship in Leith and it had been sent back to the port of 
origin. The Ministry had no machinery for inspecting meat; 
that duty fell upon the Ministry of Health: but as soon as 
the evidence had been completed, warning was sent to the 
Ministry of Health, who were watching the matter very closely 
pending the decision of the Government as to what steps 
were to be taken effectively to deal with the matter. The 
origin of the outbreak of foot-and-mouth diseasein the Isle 
of Wight was quite obscure. There had been no fresh develop¬ 
ments since the disease had originally showed itself there, 
and the area had been reduced as from to-day. 

The Rt. Hon. P. D. Aciand asked if there was reason to 
suspect the general importation of meat into this country, 
beef and mutton, or whether the infection referred to by the 
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Mmister was confined to pig carcasses brought into the country 
for the purposes of turning into bacon. The Minister replied 
that he did not think it was possible to distinguish between 
pork which came in to be consumed as such and pig meat 
which came in to be cured in a British bacon factory. The 
conditions of export from the Continent were exactly the 
same in each case, and although there was no evidence as to 
the danger of infection to livestock from meat which was 
consumed as pork, there was no reason to think that there 
was any difference between one type of pig meat and the other. 
The importation of beef and mutton from the Continent was 
insignificant, and the Ministry had no evidence one way or 
the other about any danger from that source; but as the 
conditions of inspection abroad were the same for all classes 
of meat, and for the livestock from which they came, any 
steps that were taken must deal with the whole question 
of freshly-killed foreign meat. 

Mr. H. C. Gardner (Worcester) said that he viewed with 
some alarm the total prohibition of arsenical dipping next 
year as foreshadowed by the Minister, and he hoped further 
consideration would be given to that matter because it was 
the opinion of some that arsenical dipping was much more 
effective as regards the fly than other dips. The Ministbr 
replied that he referred o^y to the statutory dipping against 
scab. For fly and other purposes there would be no interference 
whatever with the freedom of the farmer to use what dips 
he liked. 

Mr. J. S. Gibbons (Gloucester) asked if the Ministry of 
Agriculture had considered at all whether there was any 
danger of foot-and-mouth disease from the importation of 
beef from the Argentine. The Mcnisteb replied that Sir 
Stewart Stockman had been to the Argentine recently and 
had inspected the arrangements there, and had made a very 
full and interesting report. The Ministry had no evidence 
whatever against the frozen meat trade. The conditions 
in the frozen meat trade were entirely different from those 
in the fresh meat trade which had caused these recent out¬ 
breaks. The frozen meat trade was also free from the very 
dangerous business in offals which was perhaps the most 
urgent problem in the case of the trade with Europe. Sir 
Stewart Stockman had inspected the method by which hides, 
pelts and hoofs were dealt with in the Argentine, and had 
found that they were absolutely sterilized, not with the 
intention of dealing with foot-and-mouth disease at all, but 
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owing to the conditions of the trade. It would be very un¬ 
fortunate if any impression were given that the evidence 
which the Ministry had got in the case of the imports of fresh 
meat from Europe bore in any way upon the importation of 
frozen meat. 

Mr. R. Bbufobd (Somerset), referring to the question 
of labour, did not think it should go out to the public that 
the cost of labour to the farmer was only 76 per cent, above 
pre-war, because the men now had a shorter day, and although 
they had still many good agricultural labourers he was sorry 
to have to say that there were others who did not take that 
same interest in their work and give as good service as they 
used to do. 

The MmiSTEB, replying to a question by Mr. Pattebson 
(Staffs), said that in all cases where foot-and-mouth disease 
had been discovered in carcasses it was only in those of pigs 
and not in beef or mutton. 

Major R. B. Tubton (Yorks, North Riding) asked if the 
Council were to understand from the Minister’s statement 
that there was to be no Double-dipping Order made this year. 
The North Riding had made their Double-dipping Order 
enforcing the old dippings in the old periods, and they hoped 
that would be confirmed. The Ministeb replied that Local 
Authorities would continue to be free to make their own 
orders and their own local restrictions on movements from 
outside. 

Wool Marketing in England and Wales. —^Mr. Aclakd, 
Chairman of the Standing Committee of the Council, moved 
the adoption of the Report from the Standing Committee 
on the subject of the Ministry’s Report on Wool Marketing 
in England and Wales. The main object of the Standing 
Committee’s Report was to bring before the Council the 
Ministry’s Report which dealt comprehensively with the subject 
from the producer’s point of view for the first time on record. 
It appeared from it, that progress could best be made along 
the lines of better breeding of sheep for wool as well as for 
mutton, of improved preparation of wool for market, by 
improved handling, better cleaning, grading and packing, and 
by better marketing. Mr. Acland said that the Report was 
very practical and informative, and pointed out what no one 
could deny, which was the importance of organising sales 
and the business preceding sales. The Kent Wool Growers, 
in the starting of which he had something to do, had been 
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the first Association to put properly-graded wool on the 
London wool market. He referred to the proposal to set up a 
Wool Breeding Council for Great Britain to assist the much- 
needed improvement in wool by experimental work and 
otherwise. The Report was received by the Council. 

The War Office Light Horse Breeding Scheme —Capt. E. T. 
Morris (Herts) moved the adoption of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee’s Report on the Light Horse Breeding Scheme. The 
Report stated that the Committee had had a conference 
with General White, Director of Remounts, from which it 
appeared that the Light Horse Breeding Scheme, which had 
been in operation under the War Office for two years or more 
in the form in which it had previously operated under the 
Ministry of Agriculture, ought to be better known amongst 
farmers. To effect this, the War Office was prepared to 
encourage the holding of suitable agricultural shows of 
exhibition classes of (a) the types of horse required for army 
purposes, and (6) the types of half-legged brood mares suit¬ 
able for breeding. The War Office was also prepared to license 
out or sell cast mares of a suitable type to farmers for breeding, 
though the supply of them for the present was likely to be 
rather small. The War Office was also prepared to consider 
whether young horses could not be purchased at three years 
old instead of four (the age they were required for army 
purposes) and left in the custody of the farmer for the re¬ 
maining year at a suitable fee, though it was thought that 
such horses could at first only be bought in small numbers 
as an experimental measure. 

The Committee considered that the authorities of agri¬ 
cultural shows should be invited to afford facilities for the 
holding of the exhibition classes mentioned above, and that the 
livestock officers in the various provinces might assist the Light 
Horse Breeding Scheme in any way they could, especially 
by bringing to the notice of the County Committee pamphlets 
and photographs, which the Director of Remounts informed 
the Committee were in existence. The Committee was also 
of opinion that if the War Office was authorised to offer a 
sufficient price for horses direct to the breeders, the proposals 
or suggestions made above would be likely to have some 
effect in encouraging farmers to breed the type of horse 
required. Capt. Morris, in commending the Report, said 
that breeding horses for the War Office was a very risky 
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business. He was not sure about the oast mares. As a rule 
they were not fit to breed from, or to work. 

Lord Blbdislob, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry, 
said that he was not in agreement with that part of the 
Report suggesting that the Ministry’s Livestock Ofiicers 
might take a part in the Scheme. These o£Scers had their 
hands exceedingly full, and they were, moreover, not qualified 
for the work in coimection with light horse breeding. Mr. 
Guy Fenwick (Rutland) said that the demand for the services 
of thoroughbred stallions had increased enormously in Rutland 
and Leicestershire. The Director of Remounts had done 
a great deal to assist farmers with the marketing of half-bred 
horses, and if the War Office could see its way to purchase 
three-year-old horses as suggested in the Report it would 
further help the scheme. Mr. J. Hamilton (Lancs) suggested 
that the opinion of the County Livestock Committees would 
be of use in regard to the type of horse suitable for a par¬ 
ticular district. Mr. R. L. Waijcbr (Yorks W.R.) thought 
that the supply of light horses in the West Riding was at 
present greater than the demand. General Clifton Brown 
(West Sussex) welcomed the Report. He considered that the 
type of horse used by the army to-day was slightly better 
bred than formerly, though smaller and lighter. Farmers 
could breed these horses if they knew what the type was, 
and were paid sufficiently for it. The cast mares would not be 
of much use to the farmer. Mr. G. G. Rba (Northumberland) 
considered that the breeding for the War Office was a most 
unremunerative proposition, because the War Office really 
wanted misfits and, at present, provided no real inducement 
to farmers to breed horses. In the North, many young horses 
had been bred, but very few taken by the War Office, with 
the result that owners had become discouraged. He thought 
that the War Office should buy good-class animals at three 
years old and take them to depots where they could be 
broken in and put into service when they were four years old. 
Some might develop into better animals than were required 
by the army, and those could be sold at good prices as hunters. 
Tti that way, the country would have a considerable nucleus 
of horses to meet the demands of the army in times of 
emei^ncy. Mr. Dent Brocklbhurst (Gloucester) asked 
whether the War Office had any difficulty in getting the 
horses they required. Lord Blbdislob replied that there 
was reason to think that the army at present was not seriously 
short of horses for peace-time requirements, but it had to be 
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remembered that the War Office had to make plans for all 
possible emergencies. In 1914, the War Office had been 
very short of certain t 3^8 of horses, and it was now evident 
that the department was anadous to obtain more horses of 
the right type. The Report was then received. 

Credit lor Fanners. — ^Mr. Aoland, on behalf of the Standing 
Committee, moved the following resolution:— 

That the Council of Agriculture for England welcomes the 
proposals which it understands are still imder the consideration 
of His Majesty’s Government for the provision of facilities for 
agricultural credit on the lines of the Mmistry’s Report, Economics 
Series No. 8. In the view of the Council, and as stated in their 
Report on Agricultural Policy dated August 6, 1926, the pro¬ 
vision of credit is of the utmost importance to Agriculture, and the 
Coimcil hopes that a scheme providing some real asistance to the 
industry will be worked out and presented at an early date. 

Mr. Denton Woodhead seconded the resolution. The 
Minister replied that he welcomed the spirit in which this 
resolution was brought forward. The Government was glad 
to have the support of the Council of Agriculture in this 
matter, which was valuable in showing the feeling in the 
industry that further credit arrangements were imperative. 
He could not say anything new on the subject to-day, and 
he hoped that the difficulties which were being met with the 
banks and other interests would be surmounted. The matter 
was not altogether easy, and he did not think that a wise 
and permanent solution would be helped by any premature 
decision or any attempt to rush legislation on so very difficult 
a question. The resolution was then put to the meeting and 
carried. 

Pooling of Surpluses, National Health Insurance.— Mr. 

Denton Woodhead moved the following resolution on behalf 
of the Standing Committee :— 

That the Council of Agriculture for England protests in the 
strongest maimer against the reconunen^tion of the Royal 
Commission on National Health Insurance that in future half the 
surplus funds of Societies should be pooled. In the view of the 
Coimcil, the contributions now required from Agriculture are 
excessive because of the comparatively good general health of 
those employed m the industry. The pooling of surpluses therefore 
would amount to a tax on the industry for the benefit of other 
industries, which, in the opinion of the Council, is not justifiable. 
The Coimcil desires to bring this matter at once to the attention 
ot the Government, and to express the earnest hope that, in 
preparing legislation, the Government will see its way to give 
effect to' the Council’s view. 
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Mr. WooDHBAD recalled to the Council that the Standing 
Committee had been asked to put the Council’s views on 
this subject before the Royal Commission on National Health 
Insurance. He pointed out that as far back as 1911 agricul* 
turists had claimed special treatment in National Health 
Insurance on the ground that agricultural workers were a 
more healthy class than most other industrial classes in the 
country. The claim was at that time based on theory, and 
it had been met by the statement that if the theory was 
correct any surplus fund would belong to agricultural workers. 
The theoiy had been proved correct. Individual members of 
the Council should begin opposing the proposal of the Royal 
Commission to pool all surpluses at once. It was not known 
whether legislation would be formulated on the Report, but, 
if it were, it was no use waiting till the Bill was produced 
and then tr 3 dng to get the Government to alter it. County 
Agricultural Committees should take the matter in hand 
and also the Agricultural Committee of the House of Commons. 
The motion was seconded by Capt. E. T. Morris, who pointed 
out that if 50 per cent, of the surplus funds were to be pooled 
it would mean asking the lowest-waged earner to subscribe 
to the sickness of a man earning 100 per cent, more than he 
earned, a proposal most unfair to agricultural workers. It 
was said that the 50 per cent, was only the employer’s con¬ 
tribution, but what was the employer’s contribution ? It 
was one which the employee had to earn before it could be 
paid, and therefore it belonged to the employee. 

The Minister said that the resolution was in good time 
because no decision by the Government on the Royal Com¬ 
mission’s Report had yet been made. He was quite certain 
that the evidence put forward on behalf of the Council would 
be fully considered by the Ministry of Health. Col. Sir George 
C ouRTHOPB, M.P. (East Sussex), assured the Council that the 
matter would be brought before the Agricultural Committee 
of the House of Commons without undue delay. Alderman 
Davis (Durham) said that as far as the miners were concerned 
they were not particularly anxious to get any of the 50 per 
cent.; they would wait till they got nationalisation all round 
and then they would secure the whole. The resolution was 
put to the meeting and carried. 

Boilding Subsidy for Rural Areas. —^Mr. Aoland, on behalf 
of the Standing Committee, moved the following resolution ;— 
That the Counoil of Agriculture for England views with alann 
the possibility of the existing subsidy on &e building of cottages 
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in rural areas being withdrawn before the shortage in proper housing 
acoonunodation for agricultural workers has bem adequately met, 
6md would strongly urge the Government to delay the consideration 
of any such proposal. 

Mr . Acland said that the mere suggestion that it might 
be possible to diminish or to withdraw the present subsidy 
given by the nation towards housing had struck all who were 
keen on the improvement of conditions in rural districts with 
dismay. He did not consider the suggestion to be one at all 
likely to be acted on. but it was important that the Council 
should affirm the need for the continuance of the subsidy. 
As regards country parishes, there was a higher subsidy 
under the Wheatley Act than for urban parishes, but he could 
not get separate figures for the two groups: 99,000 houses 
in aU had been approved under this Act, 39,000 were under 
construction and 33,000 had been completed. 

Nothing should be done to discourage, but rather every¬ 
thing should be done to encourage, our Rural District Councils 
to proceed with housing schemes. These Councils would 
reaUse more and more as they went into matters that better 
housing would actually pay them. The cost of maintenace of 
mental defectives in Devonshire had risen in four years from 
about £8,000 to £16,000. The contribution to this cost from 
the County rates was something like Id. in the £. Half of the 
expenditure was avoidable under better housing conditions. 
If one went through the estimates of other Coimty Committees 
dealing with tuberculosis, child welfare, and different health 
services falling both on County rates and on district rates, 
it would be found that a large margin of the rates could be 
got rid of through better housing. Many rural districts had 
not even rated themselves up to a Id. rate to improve their 
housing. If they could spend a 2d. rate they should save a 
3 d. or a 4d. rate on other services. Mr. Dbnton Woodhbad 
seconded the resolution, and Lord Blbdislob, on behalf of 
the Ministry, pointed out that, so far as the Ministry was 
concerned, Mr. Acland was pushing an open door. It was 
quite true that the Ministry of Health was required to review 
the position with regard to the Housing Subsidy every other 
year. The first revision would, in the ordinary course, take 
place on October 1 next. No change could be introduced until 
the House of Commons had decided that it should be so, and he 
thought that the Council could leave the matter in the iiand" 
of those who represented the agricultural industry in the 
House of Commons. The Ministry had no present knowledge, 
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or indeed any indication, that the present subsidy on cottage 
building was likely to be withdrawn. Separate figures for 
rural and urban housing, respectively, could, he thought, 
be obtained, and they would be furnished at the next meeting 
of the Council unless in the meantime they were given an 
answer to a question in the House of Commons. The resolution 
was put to the meeting and carried. 

Foreign and Colonial RestrictioDa on Britiah Pedigree Live- 
atock. —Col. Sir Geoboe Covrthope, M.P. (East Sussex), 
moved the following resolution :— 

That in the opinion of the Council of Agriculture for England, 
the Regulations for the Importation of Pedigree Live Stock 
enforced by the Dommion of Canada, the Irish Free State, and the 
United States of America act as an absolute embargo on the 
shipping of Live Stock to those countries, and appear to be imjust 
to British Breeders. The Council, therefore, requests the Mmister 
of Agriculture to endeavour to obtain such modification of the 
regulations now in force so that Pedigree Live Stock may be 
admittecl to all the British Dommions, the Irish Free State, and 
the U,S.A, from any county in Great Britain which is free from 
foot-and-mouth disea43e. 

He said that he realised that it might be difiicult for the 
Ministry to take the line suggested in the resolution under 
present circumstances. At the same time, the export market 
for high-grade pedigree stock had disappeared. On the other 
hand, Canadian and Irish stores circulated freely in this 
country. The resolution had first been put forward by the 
Breed Societies, who were anxious that the Ministry should 
secure such modification of the regulations as was possible. 
There was no reason why the export of Sussex stock should 
be stopped because foot-and-mouth disease was found in 
Dutch carcasses in Scotland. Mr. J. Evens seconded the 
resolution and said that he had been asked to do so by the 
National Cattle Breeders’ Association. Lord Bledisloe, 
on behalf of the Ministry, said that he was entirely in S 3 nnpathy 
with the Ariews put forward, though it was peculiarly difficult 
to take action at the present moment. Since January 1, there 
had been no fewer than eighty-four outbreaks in nineteen 
different counties in Great Britain, and the Ministry could 
hot make out a satisfactory case to the Dominions to relax 
their precautionary measures against foot-and-mouth disease 
in regard to British pedigree stock. The Argentine Govern* 
ment did allow a difference to be made between one part of 
Great Britain and another. Indeed, if a County had been 
free for 3J months, pedigree animals could be exported from 
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it to the Argentine. It must be remembered, however, that the 
position of Argentina with disease was different from that of 
Canada and the United States without it. We could not 
ask the latter countries to take animals from this ootmtry 
when we would not admit theirs if foot-and-mouth disease 
were prevalent with them. The Breed Societies might, 
however, possibly usefully approach the Dominions and 
the other countries direct with a view to preparing the ground 
for the admission of stock on the lines indicated in the 
resolution. Mr. Matthews (Hereford) supported the resolution. 
Mr. Patterson (Staffs) opposed it, on the ground which Lord 
Bledisloe had indicated. 

Sir George Courthope then suggested an amendment of his 
resolution to leave out the last sentence. The resolution 
as amended was carried. 

Economy Bill Proposal. —^Mr. Denton Woodhead moved 
the following resolution :— 

That the Council of Agriculture for England protests most 
strongly against the action of the Government m proposing to 
deprive Approved Societies under the National Health Insurance 
Act of £2,800,000 per annum, being Government Grant, as it will 
senously cripple the operation of assisting insured persons by 
means of additional benefits. 

It was seconded by Mr. Hamilton, and discussed by the 
Minister, Sir Douglas Newton and Capt. Morris, who opposed 
it on the ground that the question was outside the Council’s 
province, put to the meeting, and lost. 

Report from Agricultural Advisory Committee.— The Report 
(No. 14) of the Proceedings of the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee for England and Wales was received by the 
Council on the motion of Mr. George Dallas. The Report is 
appended. 


AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR ENGLAND AND WALES 

Report (No. 14) to the Councils of Agriculture for lCnglii.TMi 
and Wales on the Proceedings of the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee.—Since the last Report was prepared there have 
been three meetings of the Agricultural Advisory Committee, 
namely, on March 3, April 14, and May 19, the Minister being 
in the chair on each occasion. 
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(1) licensillg of Bulls. —^At the meeting on March 3, the 
Minister stated that a very satisfactory report had been 
received from Northern Ireland on the working of the Com¬ 
pulsory Licensing of Bulls scheme in 1926 in that country. In 
reply to an inquiry, the Minister said that it was intended to 
proceed with the scheme in this country as soon as farmers’ 
objections becamS less pronounced and the country more 
ready to accept the proposal. It was represented that there 
was disappointment in Scotland through the scheme having 
been dropped. 

(2) Merchandise Marks BiU. —^An early opportunity was 
taken of placing the Bill before the Committee, the difference 
between it and the previous measure being explained. It 
was explained that, under this BiU, no commodities would be 
mentioned specifically in the BiU, but a Standing Committee 
would be set up which should decide what goods should be 
marked before entry into the country. The Committee agreed 
that the object in view was likely to be achieved by the present 
BiU, which, although it might be criticised as being slower in 
its procedure than the former BUI, was surer of getting the 
end accompUshed. 

(3) Agricultural Credit. —The Report which hod been 
presented by the Ministry on Agricultural Credit was dis¬ 
cussed, and the Committee informed that the proposals in it 
were being considered between the Government and the 
banks. A shorter memorandum was promised so soon as the 
Government had agreed upon a scheme. 

(4) Arsenical Sheep Dips. —A memorandum by the Ministry 
was considered, and it was agreed that the Ministry should issue 
an Order prohibiting, after January 1,1927, the use of arsenical 
dips for the second dipping of sheep for Sheep Scab whenever 
double dipping was required under the Ministry’s Orders or 
Local Authorities’ regulations. 

(6) Foot>aiid-lbKifli Disease.— At the two first meetings, 
Mr. Jackson (then Deputy Chief Veterinary Officer) 
reported on the position of the disease as then existing 
in the country. At the first meeting, he stated that evidence 
had accumulated that the disease was being spread by 
railway trucks, which had carried infected cattle, not being 
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properly disinfected. Railway oompanies are required to 
disinfect their trucks by the Animals (Transit and General) 
Order, and the Ministry had now taken the matter up and 
was pressing companies for a thorough disinfection of the 
trucks. 

At the second meeting, Mr. Jackson reported an improve¬ 
ment in the general position in regard to the disease. Out¬ 
breaks had, however, been serious in the East Riding of Yorks, 
where 14 had occurred since March 11. Sheep flocks in 
particular had been affected, and it was probable that the 
disease had been spread from flock to flock by birds. In one 
district about 60,000 fat sheep were nearly ready for market 
when the disease broke out, and the supply of roots for their 
feeding had been nearly exhausted. The difficulty, therefore, 
arose of disposing of them in the face of the impossibility 
of getting them marketed in the ordinary way and passed 
thence into the usual channels for consumption. In these 
circumstances, a number of farmers started a co-operative 
society for the slaughter and marketing of the animals. This 
excellent lead was followed in other districts by the National 
Farmers’ Union, which assisted the farmers in difficulty in 
this matter by all means in their power. 


(6) Draft Milk and Dairies Order. —At its meeting on 
April 14 the Committee discussed this draft, and decided 
to set up a Sub-Committee, consisting of Lord Clinton, Sir 
George Courthope, Mr. Dallas, Mr. Donaldson, and Mr. Strutt, 
to go into the subject more fully with officials of the Ministry 
of Health and the Ministry of Agriculture. This was done, 
the Sub-Committee, under the chaiimanship of Lord Clinton, 
holding three meetings and presenting its report, which was 
adopted with slight amendments at the meeting of May 19. 

(7) Destruction of Injurious Weeds.— As a result of the 
Ministry’s examination of the matter, which was referred to 
in the last Report to the Councils, a memorandum detailing 
the lines of a proposed amendment of the law was circulated 
to the Committee. The Committee agreed that the amendment 
proposed should be made the subject of a Bill. The Minister 
undertook to proceed with a Bill as soon as the Government’s 
legislative programme permitted. He did not anticipate, 
however, that this would be during the present year' 
(May 20, 1926.) 
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THE WOOLEY SANATORIUM SETTLEMENT 

SCHEME 

J. A. Casbby, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Exfebibnoe in the treatment of tuberculosis goes to show 
that most patients derive very considerable benefit from 
treatment in Sanatoria under strict medical supervision ; also, 
that the improvement attained in this way is far too often 
destroye'd when a patient returns to ordinary home conditions 
and an industrial environment. It would seem, therefore, that 
most success is to be hoped for if patients can be kept under 
constant medical supervision and hygienic surroundings for 
prolonged periods. 

There are obvious difficulties, connected with accommoda¬ 
tion and expense, in achieving this ideal in the ordinary way ; 
patients, too, would hardly consent to be separated from their 
relations and friends for an indefinite period. They may, 
however, be induced to remain in healthy surroundings if they 
can obtain suitable and remunerative work there. 

The Settlement Scheme, established some two and a half 
years ago at Wooley, near Hexham, in connection with the 
Sanatorium for tubercular patients, is a definite attempt to 
solve the problem outlined above. The settlement adjoins the 
Sanatorium, which occupies a high and exposed site at Wooley, 
near Hexham. 

This experiment in occupational therapy owes its inception 
to the Honorary Director, Dr. J. B. McDougall, who is the 
Medical Superintendent of the Sanatorium ; and it is to his 
enthusiasm and efforts that so many schemes have been 
started to provide occupation in the Settlement, and these, 
with the whole-hearted co-operation of the settlers, have 
developed with great rapidity. 

MuceUaneous Oocapattons. —^Printing is one of these schemes, 
and the department concerned now supports five ex-patients. 
It publishes a monthly magazine, which has attained a circula¬ 
tion of over 3,900 copies and forms a bond between patients 
and ex-patients of the Sanatorium; and it also executes 
outside orders for general printing work, such as bills, tickets, 
printed note]>aper, and other stationery. A sign-writing 
department, stmcted recently, produces window tickets, 
calendars, hand-painted Christmas cards and similar articles. 
It also undertakes large-scale diagrams and anatomical charts 
of farm animals, etc., to order, suitable for lecture purposes. 
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A shop, supplying small necessities and luxuries to sanatorium 
patients and staff, supports a female ex-patient who lives on 
the premises. 

The Fig Fazm. —^The agricultural side of the settlement will, 
however, be of more particular interest to Jotonal readers. 
The pig farm is one of the chief features in this connection, and 
it was one of the first schemes to be started at Wooley. There 
were, in all, 25 brood sows and 16 gilts to farrow this spring and, 
taking an average of 5 per litter, it was hoped to have 20D young 
pigs to run through the summer. The sows include 21 Lai^e 
Blacks, 1 Berkshire and 3 pure-bred Cumberlands; and the 
gilts are pure-bred Large Blacks, showing true breed character¬ 
istics. All sows and gilts are mated to pedigree Middle White 
boars of Histon strain, which gives a cross, seen in 100 porkers 
of various sizes, of an ideal pork type, attaining early matmity. 
Most of these porkers were white with blue spots and markings, 
a colouring which is much favoured in the north-eastern 
markets. Two men, fully employed at district rates, and three 
boys, on part-time employment, constitute the staff. One of 
the settlers is in charge and he supervises all operations, 
including certain feeding experiments which are now being 
carried out with a proprietary feeding compound at the instance 
of the manufactiuers. Investigations in regard to “ Seedy-cut ” 
have also been undertaken and reported upon.* From these 
it was deduced that “ Seedy-cut ” is most probably a developed 
abnormality in the mammary gland of the pig ; also that the 
black streaks, so frequently noted in the beUy wall of the 
black pig, are, in fact, nothing more than the invaginated 
epidermis or skin which is a necessary factor in the development 
of the mammary gland. 

The pigs at Wooley, with the exception of those destined 
for the butcher, are nm on the open-adr principle. Those 
being fattened for sale are housed in wooden buildings and are 
pushed on for the early attainment of about 140 lb. live weight, 
when they are marketed. The Director of the Settlement has 
in view a further development of the pig farm, for which there 
is ample space, which will provide occupation for additional 
settlers. 

Babbit Fanning, both for fur and wool, is practised on a 
considerable scale. Beginning in a small way, the stock now 
numbers some 800 rabbits, and with this summer’s litters of 
young ones there is every likelihood of the total reaching well 


* See Piga, August, 1923. 
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ever 1,000. There are some hundreds of light and airy hutches, 
these having small-mesh wire netting floors with sliding zinc 
trays under. To this provision for speedy and easy cleaning 
is doubtless due, the absence of smell on the farm which is 
an imexpected feature to those accustomed to rabbit farms. 

Two breeds are kept, Chinchillas for pelt production and 
Angoras for wool. It was the original intention to restrict 
the enterprise to these two purposes, but the success of the 
Settlement rabbits on the show bench, all over England, and 
the high prices realised for animals for breeding and show 
purposes, has led to a development on this side. Surplus 
Chinchillas are pelted, and the making-up and utilisation of 
the skins for garments, slippers, gloves, etc., is a new and 
promising branch of the Settlement work. 

The chief interest of the rabbit farm, however, is the produc¬ 
tion of Angora wool, about which the Settlement Director 
has published a comprehensive treatise ; f and for this wool 
there is an increasing wholesale demand at 35s. per lb., the 
exceptional care taken at Wooley in cleaning and grading the 
product, bringing its reward in the shape of top market price 
from the mills. The wool is clipped from the rabbits as soon as 
it has reached the length—^four inches—^required by the 
spiimers, and, after examination and grading, is packed for 
transport in air-tight tins as a safeguard against dust and damp. 

The recording work in connection with the rabbit farm 
has been very completely organised. Every rabbit is numbered 
and has a card in an index system, upon which its full pedigree 
is recorded, as well as in the pedigree book. Notes are kept 
of the dates of all matings as well as of the births of litters; 
particulars are also recorded of the numbers of each sex of the 
young ones and the manner in which they are disposed of. 

As may be imagined, the food bill for the rabbit farm is an 
expensive item, but roots and hay for winter feed are grown 
at the Settlement, and supplies of grass, herbs and weeds, 
available from the Estate for more than six months in the 
year go a long way towards keeping the food bill within 
reasonable limits. 

The research side of specialised rabbit farming has not 
escaped the attention of Dr. McDougall, who is responsible 
for an investigation into the microscopical structure of the 


t “ Angora Wool Farming ” by J. B. MoDougall, M.D., M.B.C.P., 
published by Fw and Feather, Idle, Bradford, price 2 b. 3d., post free. 
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Angora wool fibre, the results of which he oonununioated in a 
paper read to the First Babbit Industry Conference held at 
Bradford in January of this year. Dr. McDougall has also 
collaborated with Dr. B. P. Smith and Dr. Laws, of Newcastle, 
in investigating the infectious disease called “ Snuffles,” the 
cause, perhaps, of more losses to rabbit keepers than any 
other disease to which these animals are subject, Mid some 
important conclusions were arrived at. 

Ihe Caxpenter’g Shop of the Settlement may, fittingly, be 
mentioned here, as all the rabbit hutches and many other 
fitments of the farm are made in it. The ” Wooley ” hutch, 
already briefly described, is made three-tier height for out¬ 
door use, and in modified form for use indoors. 

Gkiats. —The latest Settlement venture, the development of 
a pedigree herd of milk-recorded goats, has possibilities other 
than the purely financial gain aimed at with the pigs and 
rabbits ; as, apart from the additional employment that will 
be provided for settlers. Dr. McDougall desires to include 
fresh goat’s milk in the dietary of his patients. The goat is 
very resistant to tuberculosis; its milk, in normal circum¬ 
stances, has a high butter-fat content, and is, usually, more 
easily digested by delicate persons than cow’s milk. The 
Settlement Estate includes a large dell, overgrown with 
thickets of blackberry and numerous other shrubs and bushes, 
relished by goats; and there is a plentiful supply of rough, 
coarse grass. It is intended to run the goats loose in one herd. 

FnnisUm of Funds.— It will probably be asked how the 
necessary funds for the Settlement Scheme have been raised; 
and the answer to that question rather gives away the secret 
of its undoubted success. Apart from a contribution of £1,200 
from the British Bed Cross Society, the whole of the capital 
represents voluntary contributions, and over 60 per cent, of 
these voluntary gifts have come from patients and ex-patients 
of the Sanatorium. With such enthusiasm on the part of the 
patients, and the enterprise and careful guiding of the Honorary 
Director, it is not difflcult to understand why the Wooley 
Sanatorium Settlement Scheme furnishes to other Authorities 
dealing with tuberculous cases, an example that can be 
appreciated best by personal visit and first-hand study. 
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JULY ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bond, M.Sc., M.B.E., N.D.A. (Hons.), 
AgrtcvUural Organiser for Derbyshire. 

Seasonal Notes. —“ Plaguy July ” this month has been called, 
because it is a period when there is so much to be done or 
which wet weather prevents from being done. No doubt the 
epithet also alludes to the frequent outbreaks of epidemic 
disease which, before the dawn of bacteriology, used to occur 
or reach their climax during the hottest month of the year. 
This particular period of the summer had an ill reputation 
even in Ancient Rome; it formed the greater part of the 
canicular or dog-days—July 3 to August 11—^when events 
were believed to be influenced by an evil star, which in that 
era rose and set with the sun during the days mentioned. 
The dog-days superstition persisted in our country until, in 
recent times, observers showed that the coincidence of the 
dog-star with the sun no longer occurred in July, and 
rabies and cholera were proved to be virus diseases. 

It is in July that in most years the sun attains its greatest 
power, and this fact has been used to explain why Marc 
Antony chose the Roman Quinctilis or fifth month for re¬ 
naming in honour of Julius Caesar. More probably, however, 
his reason was because Caesar was bom in this month, and 
had himself honoured it by increasing its duration to thirty-one 
days. Our Saxon ancestors called this Heu-monath or hay 
month, a name which survives in modem Dutch as Hoo 3 nnaAnd. 

The weather of July has the reputation of being extreme— 
either very dry or very wet. This behaviour was in former 
times associated with weather saints, and according to whether 
the saint day was wet or fine, so would the ensuing forty 
days be rainy or diy. The fallacy of our own superstition 
concerning St. Swithin’s (July 16) has previously been dis¬ 
cussed in these notes ; the Belgians had St. Godeheve, July 6 ; 
the French observed the weather on St. John’s Hay, June 24 ; 
the Germans, St. John’s day, or June 27 ; while Visitation, 
Jidy 2, had weather signifieuioe to people in many parts of 
Europe. It may seem strange that the period of forty days 
should be common to the lore of all the above-mentioned 
nations; but this is probably explained from the frequent 
use. of M period in seriptnral narratives. 
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OperatiODB. —^Hay making is, of course, the principal farm 
operation in July, always provided that weather conditions 
permit of it. In the later northern and upland districts this 
work often extends over the following month. After the 
ricks have stood for a week or two to become partially settled, 
the loose hay round the outsides should be pulled out and, 
except under bams, the roof should be raked down and thatched 
before attention has to be turned to the com harvest. Over¬ 
heating may be prevented by reasonable precautions—^the 
use of the stack thermometer and the rick borer. When the 
temperature is allowed to approach 170° F., there is danger 
of spontaneous ignition, due to chemical changes which 
continue after bacteria have been destroyed by the heat. 
It may be five or six weeks after stacking before an over¬ 
heating rick reaches the danger point; so any stack that has 
become too warm should be kept under observation for that 
period, unless readings from the heart of the mass have shown 
definitely that the temperature is steadily declining. 

The aftermaths of old grass land do not call for attention 
until some weeks after being cleared, unless owing to crooked 
fences or dire need of grazing, stock are turned in to find what 
they can along the hedge bottoms. Sometimes also it is con¬ 
venient to cart yard manure on to the hay stubble at this 
stage. 

Seeds stubbles intended for winter com may, according to 
circumstances, be left imtil September, or broken up forthwith. 
Where there is couch or twitch to be eradicated, early ploughing 
is desirable. The same applies in the southern and midland 
counties to the prevention of frit-fly attack in winter com 
after grassy leas. Early breaking up is, however, likely to be 
of more importance when the lea has been down for more 
than one year; a first-year lea containing a good stand of 
red clover may be too valuable to be sacrificed at this stage. 
In some districts with low rainfaU it is customary to apply the 
bulk of the yard manure used in the rotation to the lea stubble 
before ploughing. In this case the turnip crop is grown with 
artificials only and fed on the land. 

Fea-FaUowiog.—^The operation of working and cleaning 
land between the harvesting of a crop in June or July and 
the sowing of the next crop in autumn is known as pen- 
fallowing or bastard fallowing. On heavy land its adoption 
may enable the fanner to reduce the frequency of siunmer 
fallowing or to grow roots without excessive spring cleaning 
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operations before sowing. To secure the best results, however, 
the stubble of the seeds or silage crop must be broken up 
while in a dry state. This necessitates both suitable weather 
conditions and the use of mechanical power. Probably the 
steam cultivator, where it can be hired, is the cheapest as 
well as the best implement for this purpose. Incidentally, 
steam cultivation is much more extensively practised in tlds 
country than is generally realised: there are about 350 double¬ 
engine and 260 single-engine sets now at work. What may 
prove to be a serious rival to the cable method of high-power 
working, however, is on the horizon; it is a 70 h.p. rotary 
tiller, which I have seen at work in Lincolnshire, but not 
engaged in breaking up hard baked clay; the designer 
assiues me, however, that it is fully equal to that task. 

Horse-hoeing. —^Potatoes receive their final hoeing and 
earthing up in July. Root crops—^the prospects of which 
this year promise to improve the values of store sheep— 
should now have their last and shallow horse-hoeing; and 
on strong or wet land a light earthing up may be executed to 
facilitate the harvesting of the bulbs. In the case of sugar 
beet, the chief object of earthing up is to prevent an excess 
of green crown. The question of horse-hoeing roots is in 
certain of its aspects a contentious matter. There are some 
who believe that this operation is beneficial to the crop in 
ways other than by checking or destroying weeds, i.e., by 
aeration and by conserving moisting. In a recent discussion 
one farmer even advised increasing the depth of the operation 
as the soil moisture receded downwards. Other farmers who 
have tested that matter are convinced that deep hoeing 
after the root fibres have begun to spread between the drill 
rows is injurious to the crop. As regards the aUeged moisture- 
conserving effect of horse-hoeing between root rows, no 
scientific experiments that are really relevant to the question 
have been carried out in this country, and the results of 
American experiments support the practice of the farmer 
who more about weed killing than about the soil mulch, 

but who takes care not to destroy the root fibres of the crop 
plant. The single A-shaped share is preferable to the double 
L-shaped blades for late work among root crops. 

Fastnxes imd Cattte.'-On the best feeding pastures forward 
bullocks now become ready for the butcher, and at this time 
of the year beef prices reach their maximum. Qrass-fattened 
cattle, however, do not kill quite so well as stall-fed beasts. 
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unless the grazing has been supplemented urith oonoentrated 
foods. Most feeders do provide such supplements; but in 
the absence of experimental proof that linseed and cotton 
cakes are, under grazing conditions, superior to, say, crushed 
barley, it is difficult to understand why albuminoid matter 
fdiould be preferred to carbohydrates for fat production, 
when the basal ration—good grass—^is itself rather high in 
albuminoids. 

For milk production July is not generally such a good month 
as June. The output of the herd tends to shrink appreciably 
in July, and cows that calve in this month do not under 
ordinary management keep up a high daily yield for long 
or make high total yields in their lactation periods. The herbage 
may be sufficient in quantity but is apt to become rather 
benty and fibrous, and even the white clover throws up flower 
stalks at the expense of leaf production. No doubt the heat 
also has an enervating effect on the cows, and insects add to 
their discomfort. Cows managed on the soiling system—^kept 
indoors and fed with green fodder—^give higher milk yields 
than those pastured in the ordinary way at this time of the 
year; and where phenomenal yields are sought, this method 
IS adopted. In this connection an old practice has recently 
been advocated, viz., to bring the herd indoors during the 
hottest part of the day and supply artificial foods. Whether 
afternoon housing is or is not to be recommended in ordinary 
dairy farming practice depends on conditions, such as the 
season, the level of milk yield of the herd, the area, condition 
and quality of the pasturage, water supply, and shade. If 
the pastures are burnt up and the cows are gadding, afternoon 
housing is obviously desirable, not only for the milkers but 
also for the dry cows heavily in calf. To house the stock, 
however, merely for the purpose of inducing the cows to eat 
more concentrates and thereby yield a little more milk may 
be uneconomical. Under ordinary conditions, however, deep 
milkers do require additional concentrated food or soiling 
crops in July. The desirability of sowing marrow-stem kale 
for use at this time of the year was mentioned in the April 
notes; but where reliance is placed on concentrates, the 
typical July allowance is 3| lb. for each gallon of milk yielded 
above the first two gallons. First calf heifers may with 
advantage receive more liberal feeding. 

ShBCH liBgfOt Hy.—^From Jime till September the shepherd 
has td be watchful to keep his flook free from the fly; but 
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in the close, moist, hot weather which often occurs in this 
month, when the eggs of the fly hatch out and develop so 
quickly, more frequent inspection and very prompt attention 
are needed to prevent serious injury being done. Lambs 
appear to be more subject to attack than older sheep, and are 
sometimes struck on parts other than the hindquarters. 
Sheltered places and flelds near woods and hedges are more 
dangerous in this respect than more exposed country. The 
necessity of keeping the sheep clean and well belted ’’ is 
well known ; but, as already mentioned, this alone does not 
confer immunity. 

Dipping is certainly of service as a preventive measure, 
but its effect in warding off the fly or of killing eggs deposited 
after the immersion is of short duration, about a fortnight or 
less in showery weather. Sulphur is regarded as the dip in¬ 
gredient possessing the protective action. The symptoms of 
attack are well known—^the sheep behaves abnormally, wags 
its tail or in a bad case rubs and bites and wanders away 
from its fellows ; there is a discoloured patch of wool where 
the maggots are at work. There is not great difficulty in 
killing the maggots, if treated early enough. Sheep dip is 
often used ; a mixture of turpentine and rape oil in equal 
parts is very good; and paraffin is very potent. An old 
remedy is equal parts of paraffin and milk, which probably 
meets the suggestion of Dr. Stewart MacDougall (who in¬ 
vestigated maggot fly for the Highland Society) that the 
dressing-oil should not be too strong : if the maggots are 
killed at once they are difficult to remove from the wool, 
and sheep so treated will be struck again. It is well to dust 
sulphur over the affected patches after treatment. 

Farm C!ompetitioilS. —One of the least spectacular but not 
the least commendable activities of agricultural societies is 
the holding of competitions for the best cultivated farms. 
The inspection—or the second inspection where the farms 
are seen twice—^is generally carried out in July. Judging 
farms at this time of the year, especially when entries are 
numerous, is a strenuous task; for the conscientious judge 
endeavours to see every animal, every field and^every fence on 
each holding in the competition, and to weigh the answers given 
to numerous questions that he must put to the competitors. 

Organizers of farm competitions have often sought for a 
simple formula or criterion to apply in making the awards. 
It has been suggested that since farms are businesses, the 

2 A 
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order of merit in farm competitions should be simply that 
of the profits as shown by properly audited books. This sug¬ 
gestion is not so simple to adopt as it looks. Assuming that 
methods of accounting could be agreed upon, there is then the 
question of whether the criterion should be profit per acre 
or per cent, on the tenant’s capital. Would either basis afford 
a fair comparison between, say, a farm rented from an old- 
fashioned landlord, and another holding bought by the occupier 
in 1920 ? In some respects accounts do not adequately express 
the difference between the methods of one farmer and another. 
The apparent profits of a particular year may be distended 
by “ economies ” in such matters as hedging, ditching, head¬ 
lands, hedge bottoms and the acreage under cleaning crops. 
There are other ways in which the reserves of good husbandry 
may be temporarily drawn upon but which might be difficult to 
assess for accounting purposes. On the other hand, the accounts 
would hardly show the value of work which another farmer 
might be doing in laying the foundations of an improved herd. 

Farm judges are mainly influenced by the productivity of 
the various holdings, as indicated by the number, condition 
and merit of the live stock, the vigour of the arable crops, 
the condition of the pastures, and the yield of the mown land 
as shown by the quantity of fodder in the stacks. If excellence 
in these matters is combined with forwardness of operations, 
freedom from weeds, well-kept fences and gates, and general 
neatness about the homestead, it is difficult to criticise the 
visible results of the management. Yet such a farm may be 
known to be run at a loss, when neighbouring holdings were 
being made to yield a living. Such cases are difficult to decide. 
British agriculture needs holdings nm for purposes other 
than monetary gain; and where loss is attributable to the 
pursuit of information likely to be of benefit to farmers 
generally—as the testing of new methods—due allowance 
and creffit shotild be given to the competitor. 

The judge of farms has thus to weigh many considerations 
in arriving at his decisions. He is happy when he can find 
for the premier award some competitor who approaches his 
ideal farmer—one who is doing as well for himself as economic 
condtions will permit, but who is also doing rather more 
than his duty by the other interests concerned in the farruing 
industry—^finding employment for and retaining the services 
of a good staff of labourers, improving the rentability of the 
holding, and contributing in sundry ways to the advancement 
of agriculture in general and of local practice in particular. 
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MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., 

Animal NvJtrition Institute^ Cambridge University, 
Accessory Aids to Digestion and Nutrition.—In preparing 
foods for animals, substances are often added for the purpose 
of making the ration more palatable, to disguise an objection¬ 
able flavour, to correct a tendency the food may otherwise have 
towrards causing looseness of the bowels or the reverse, or to 
supplement the mineral deflciencies of the diet. Such substances 
have rarely any food value in themselves, and it becomes 
interesting to ascertain to what extent their use is justified in 
farming practice. The addition of salt to badly cured or musty 
hay, and the addition of molasses to straw, will cause animals 
to eat greedily what they would otherwdse reject, and in times 
of shortage their use for this purpose is perhaps justifiable. 
Such materials used for this purpose are comprised under the 
general term condiments, and include such substances as 
gentian, juniper, aniseed, and fenugreek. Wisely used, con- 
dimental aids of this nature may be considered good farming 
practice, in that they enable the farmer to deal with un¬ 
palatable mixtures with good results. Their general use on the 
farm, however, is unsound for the following reasons : (1) The 
condiments are being used for sound and healthy animals 
whose normal appetite should not need such adventitious 
aid ; (2) one of the first symptoms of disease in farm animals is 
a failing appetite, and if condiments are used, this first 
symptom may be suppressed until the animal’s health is so 
seriously undermined as to jeopardise the possibility of sub¬ 
sequent recovery; (3) the stockman is tempted to neglect 
that most important part of his duties, keeping the animal on 
full feed by giving suitable mixtures of feeding stuffs. Arrang¬ 
ing foods into mixtures which will keep the animals in good 
health, wdll keep them feeding eagerly, and which are properly 
balanced, is an art in itself, and automatically ensures that the 
foods are being economically and wisely used. Finally, science 
teaches us that the addition of condiments does not lead to 
increased digestibility of the food. The cost of the condiment 
is consequently, under normal conditions and excluding 
molasses, an unnecessary addition to the food biU. 

Mineral Condiments.—^Apart from condiments in the strict 
sense, there is also that class of substances comprising salt, 
chalk and calcium phosphate in various forms, that are added 
to foods to balance the other constituents of the diet. With 
ttie general use of salt, chalk, and phosphate for feeding. 
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DisoBipnoN 

Price per qr. 

s. d lb. 

Pnoe 

per 

ton 

£ s. 

Manu- 
nal 
value 
per 
ton 
£ 8. 

Cost^ 
food 
value 
per 
ton 
£ 8. 

Starch 

equiv 

per 

1001b 

Pnee 
per 
umt 
starch 
equiv. 
8. d. 

Price 
per lb. 
starch 
equiv 
d. 

Pro- 

tern 

equiv. 

% 

Wheat, Bntiah. 

_ 

_ 

14 

0 

0 16 

13 

6 

72 

3 

8 

196 

96 

Barley, Bntiah feeding 

— 

— 

9 

5 

0 12 

8 

13 

71 

2 

6 

1 29 

62 

„ Canadian No 4 Western 

31 6 

400 

8 

17 

0 12 

8 

5 

71 

2 

4 

126 

62 

„ Amencan 

31 0 


8 13 

0 12 

8 

1 

71 

2 

3 

1 20 

62 

„ Russian 

30 9 


8 

12 

0 12 

8 

0 

71 

2 

3 

120 

62 

Oats, English, white .. 

— 


10 

7 

0 13 

9 14 

60 

3 

3 

1-74 

7'6 

„ „ black and grey 

— 

— 

9 13 

0 13 

9 

0 

60 

3 

0 

1 61 

76 

„ Scotch, white 

— 

— 

10 17 

0 13 

10 

4 

60 

3 

6 

1 83 

76 

„ Canadnm No. 2 Western 

30 3 

320 

10 

12 

0 13 

9 

19 

60 

3 

4 

1 78 

T-6 


27 3 


9 

10 

0 13 

8 

17 

60 

2 

11 

1 56 

7-6 

»> »> feed 

26 3 


9 

3 

0 13 

8 10 

60 

2 10 

1 62 

76 

„ Amencan .. 

26 0 


9 

2 

0 13 

8 

9 

60 

2 10 

1 62 

7-6 

„ Argentine 

26 3 


9 

3 

0 13 

8 

10 

60 

2 

10 

1 62 

76 

„ Chilian 

26 0 


9 

2 

0 13 

8 

9 

60 

2 

10 

1 52 

76 

Maize, Argentme 

30 6 

480 

7 

2 

0 12 

6 

10 

81 

1 

7 

0 86 

68 

„ South Afncan .. 

31 9 


7 

8t 

0 12 

6 

16 

81 

1 

8 

0 89 

6-8 

Beans, English wmter. 

— 

— 

11 

0 

1 11 

9 

9 

66 

2 

10 

1 62 

20 0 

Peas, „ dun 

— 

— 

11 

10 

1 7 

10 

3 

69 

2 

11 

1 56 

ISO 

f> t» maple 

— 

— 

11 

13 

1 7 

10 

6 

69 

3 

0 

1 61 

180 

Millers* offals— 













Bran, Bntish .. 

— 

— 

5 15 

1 6 

4 

9 

42 

2 

1 

1 12 

10 0 

„ broad. 

— 

— 

7 

0 

1 6 

5 

14 

42 

2 

9 

1 47 

10 0 

Middlings, fine, imported . 

— 


7 

17 

1 1 

6 

16 

69 

2 

0 

1 07 

12 0 

„ coarse, Bntish 

— 

— 

6 10 

1 1 

5 

9 

58 

1 

11 

103 

11 0 

Pollards, imported .. 

— 

— 

6 

0 

1 6 

4 

14 

60 

1 

7 

0 86 

110 

Meal, barley 

— 

— 

10 

5 

0 12 

9 13 

71 

2 

9 

147 

62 

„ maize 

— 

— 

8 

16 

0 12 

8 

3 

81 

2 

0 

1*07 

6*6 

„ „ South Afncan 

— 

— 

8 

0 

0 12 

7 

8 

81 

1 

10 

0 98 

68 

„ „ germ 

— 

— 

7 

10 

0 18 

6 

12 

86 

1 

7 

0 86 

10 0 

„ „ gluten feed 

— 

— 

9 

2 

1 6 

7 

16 

76 

2 

1 

1 12 

19 0 

„ locust bean 

— 

— 

9 

5 

0 9 

8 

16 

71 

2 

6 

134 

36 

„ bean 

— 

— 

12 

6 

1 11 

10 

14 

66 

3 

3 

174 

20 0 

„ fish 

— 

_ 

18 

0 

4 1 

13 

19 

63 

6 

3 

2 81 

48 0 

Maize, cooked fiaked .. 

— 

— 

10 

5 

0 12 

9 

13 

85 

2 

3 

1-20 

86 

Linseed — 













„ cake, Enghsh, 12% oil 

— 

— 

11 

17 

1 16 

10 

1 

74 

2 

9 

1 47 

26 0 

»♦ M »1 l> 

— 

— 

11 

10 

1 16 

9 

14 

74 

2 

7 

138 

26 0 

»» M fl 9% fl 

— 

— 

11 

5 

1 16 

9 

9 

74 

2 

7 

1 38 

26 0 

Soya bean „ 6% », 

— 

— 

11 

0 

2 11 

8 

9 

69 

2 

6 

1 29 

36 0 

Cottonseed cake,Engli8h,6i%„ 

— 1 

— 

6 

15 

1 13 

5 

2 

42 

2 

6 

1 29 

17 0 

„ „ Egyptian,e|% „ 

— 

— 

6 

0 

1 13 

4 

7 

42 

2 

1 

1 12 

17 0 

Decorticated cottonseed cake, 













7% oil 

— 

— 

10 

0 

2 11 

7 

9 

71 

2 

1 

1 12 

34 0 

Decorticated cottonseed meal. 













7% oil 

— 

— 

10 

10 

2 11 

7 

19 

74 

2 

2 

1 16 

35 0 

Coconut cake, 6% oil 

— 

! — 

8 

10 

1 10 

7 

0 

79 

1 

9 

0 94 

16*0 

Ground nut cake, 6-7% oil 

— 

, — 

8 

5 

1 15 

6 

10 

67 

2 

3 

1*20 

27 0 

Decorticated ground nut cake, 













7% oil 

— 

— 

11 

10* 

2 13 

8 

17 

73 

2 

6 

1 29 

410 

Palm kernel cako, 6% oil 

— 

— 

6 

10 

1 2 

5 

8 

76 

1 

6 

0 76 

17 0 

„ „ „ meal, 6% oil 

— 

— 

7 

0 

1 2 

5 

18 

76 

1 

7 

0 86 

17 0 

„ „ „ meal, 2% „ 

— 

— 

5 

10 

1 3 

4 

7 

71 

1 

3 

0 67 

17 0 

Feeding treacle. 

— 

— 

6 

12 

0 9 

6 

3 

51 

2 

6 

129 

2-7 

Brewers’ grams, Dned ale 

— 

— 

6 

5 

1 3 

5 

2 

49 

2 

1 

1 12 

13 0 

,, „ ,, porter 

— 

— 

6 

16 

1 3 

4 

12 

49 

1 

11 

1 03 

13 0 

„ „ Wet ale 

— 

— 

0 

15 

0 9 

0 

6 

16 

0 

5 

0 23 

48 

1 M porter 

— 

— 

0 

10 

0 9 

0 

1 

16 

0 

1 

0 06 

4-8 

1 Malt culms 

— 1 

— 

6 

0 

1 13 

4 

7 

43 

2 

0 

107 

160 


• At Hull t At Liverpool 

Non—The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual whoiesale transactions have taken 

£ ]aoe in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store Ihe pnees were current at the end of 
[ay and are, os a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to 
carriage and dealers' ooinmlssion Huyors can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on 
offer at their local market by the method of calculation used In these notes Ihus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 


IS a. «a. LUYioing sms agiun uy vub uumuaf ui iiuiulUB ui Buirai buiuvsnsui in i uniSi uie ooBS per id or ssaron 
squlvalent Is 126d. A similar calculation will show the relative cost per lb of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs 
on the same local market. From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives him 
the best value at the prices quoted on his market The i^urial value per ton figures are calculated on the basil 
Of the following unit prices; N, Ifii. 8d , PtO<, 3s. 8d ; K|0, Ss. Od. 
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readers of these notes are already familiar. In the case of salt, 
the free choice method of allowing access to lump rock-salt is 
the best; in the case of chalk, the following daily maximum 
doses may prove of value as a general guide: lambs oz., sheep 
j^oz., pigs oz., calves 1 oz., horses, milch cows and bullocks 
2-3 oz. In the case of phosphate, in the form of steamed bone 
meal, the maxima are as follows : sheep J-l oz., young growing 
pigs 1 oz., full-grown pigs 1^ oz., calves 2 oz., horses, milch 
cows and bullocks 6-10 oz. In using these figures as a guide, 
it must be remembered that these figures form maxima, and 
that the actual amounts required will vary according to 
the nature of the diet. Under some conditions the addition of 
mineral substances may even prove the reverse of beneficial. 


Farm Values. —^The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month’s 
calculations, are as follows :— 



Starch 

Protein 

Per ton 

Barley (imported) 

equivalent equivalent 

£ 

8 . 

71 

6-2 

8 

14 

Maize 

81 

6-8 

7 

6 

Decorticated ground nut cake .. 

73 

410 

11 

10 

„ cotton cake 

71 

340 

10 

0 

Add 10s. per ton, in each case. 

for carriage. 

The cost 

per 


unit starch equivalent works out at 2*05 shillings, and per unit 


protein equivalent, 2‘05 shillings. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The “ food values ” which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Ciommittee on Rationing Dairy Cows should be 
applied by Agricultural Organisers and other advisers in connec¬ 
tion with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy cows, are 
given in the November, 1926, issue of the Ministry’s Journal.) 


Farm Values. 


Crops 

Starch 

equivalent 

Protein 

equivalent 

i'ood value 
per ton, on 
farm 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ 8 . 

Wheat . 

72 

9-6 

8 7 

Oats . 

60 

7-6 

6 18 

Barley 

71 

6-2 

7 18 

Potatoes. 

18 

0-6 

1 18 

Swedes 

7 

0-7 

0 16 

Mangolds .. 

7 

0-4 

0 16 

Beans . 

66 

20*0 

8 16 

Good meadow hay 

31 

4*6 

3 13 

Good oat straw .. 

17 

0-9 

1 16 

Good clover hay .. 

32 

7-0 

4 0 

Vetch and oat silage 

13 

1*6 

1 10 

Barley straw . 

• 19 

0*7 

2 0 

Wheat straw 

11 

01 

1 3 

Bean straw . 

19 

1*7 

2 2 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Under the scheme of exchange arranged between the 
Ministry and the Danish Gk>yemment a limited number of 
young agriculturists from this country 
Ezdiange of were afforded an opportunity in 1924 and 
Britidl and Danish 1925 of visiting Denmark and of obtaining 
Agricoltoxists practical experience of Danish agriculture. 

Similarly, in each year, an equal number 
of young Danish agriculturists were selected under the scheme 
to come to this country for the purpose of gaining an insight 
into the practice of English agriculture. The students were 
required to pay their own travelling expenses to and from their 
destination, and to undertake regular work on a farm, for a 
period of from three to six months, in return for free board and 
lodging. No money was payable to them. The National Farmers’ 
Union gave assistance in the selection of farms where Danish 
students could be received, and in securing suitable British 
applicants for work on Danish farms. 

The scheme would appear to have served a very useful 
purpose in the past, and the Ministry has accordingly decided 
to continue it, on the same lines, during 1926. Applications 
from young agriculturists in England and Wales wishing to 
participate in the scheme may be sent to the Ministry, and will 
be transmitted to the Agricultural Commissioner of the Danish 
Government. 


The Ministry carries out post-mortem examinations of 
poultry, agglutination tests for bacillary white diarrhoea, and 
other bacteriological work in connection 
Veterinary Tests with poultry, at its veterinary laboratory, 
for Poultry Diseases It is open to poultry keepers whose bir^ 
are dying mysteriously, or who have other 
evidence of the existence of disease in their flocks, to obtain 
an expert diagnosis of the disease, and certain ot^er services, 
from the laboratory. Such work cannot be undertaken, 
however, in cases where owners have no special reason to 
suspect that their poultry are infected with disease. The staff 
and accommodation available at the laboratory for work in 
connection with poultry is limited, and it is necessary to ensure 
that the important work of research in connection with poultry 
diseases is not hindered. The laboratory, therefore, finds it 
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impossible at present to undertake the work of applying the 
agglutination test for bacillary white diarrhoea to any 
considerable number of birds from flocks in which the disease 
has not been diagnosed already. 

In this connection the Ministry wishes to point out that the 
agglutination test is only desirable for the detection of carriers 
of bacillary white diarrhoea among breeding stock. It is 
inadvisable and unprofitable to apply it for the elimination 
of infection from among chickens which have survived an 
outbreak. Moreover, the carrying out of one agglutination 
test of an infected flock and the elimination of carriers thus 
identified does not guarantee that B.W.D. has been eradicated. 
To be reasonably certain that all infection has been eliminated, 
all the birds must at the same time give negative reactions 
to two successive tests. The statement, therefore, which is 
sometimes made, that every fowl in a flock has been tested 
by the Ministry does not necessarily mean that the flock is 
free from infection. 

Fees .—^The charge for an ordinary post-mortem examination 
is 3s. per bird. In the case of birds sent from egg-laying trials 
for post-mortem or other examination, a reduced fee of 2s. 
per bird is charged. 

In cases where flocks are suspected of being infected with 
bacillary white diarrhoea an inclusive fee of 10s. is charged 
for a diagnosis. This fee covers whatever laboratory tests are 
required to establish, or otherwise, the existence of the disease. 
In cases, therefore, where chicks have died in considerable 
numbers, several specimen chicks should be sent for examina¬ 
tion as soon as possible after death, in order to provide sufficient 
material for the laboratory tests. If further material is required 
the laboratory will ask for it, but will make no charge beyond 
the prescribed fee of 10s. 

In flocks where bacillary white diarrhoea has been found to 
exist, samples of the blood of the adult birds will be tested 
at the laboratory for elimination purposes at an additional 
fee of Is. per bird up to forty, and at the rate of 6d. for every 
bird in excess of that number. Instructions as to the taking 
of blood samples in such cases will be supplied to applicants 
from the laboratory. 

Directions for Dispatch of Birds .—(1) In all cases fees are 
payable in advance, 

(2) Birds should be sent direct to the Veterinary Laboratory, 
New Haw, Weybridge, Surrey (Station : Addlestone, Southern 
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Railway). Carriage must be prepaid. Birds should in all cases 
bear the name and address of the sender clearly written. 

(3) Notification of dispatch should be posted separately at 
the same time to the laboratory. Such notification should be 
accompanied by the necessary remittance. Postal orders and 
cheques should be made payable to “ The Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries,” and be crossed “ Bank of England.” 
Postage stamps cannot be accepted. 

(4) All communications relating to birds submitted for 
post-mortem or other examination should be addressed to 
The Manager, Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory, as above, 

and not to any person by name. 

m * * * * * 

The Fream Memorial Prize, which is annually awarded by 
the Ministry to the candidate who obtains the highest marks 
in the examination for the National 
Hie Fream Diploma in Agriculture, has been won 

Memorial Friae this year by Mr. James A. Gilchrist, a 
student of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Agricultural College and Glasgow University. The 
value of the prize this year is about £7, which is to be 
devoted to the purchase of books. 

* ii< « » * * 

The Ministry has from time to time published reports on the 
progress of its Milk Recording Scheme which was inaugurated 
in 1914, and which operated through 
Handbooks dl Milk sixteen societies during the first year, and 
Recording Societies through forty-nine societies during the 
current milk recording year. The general 
progress which the movement has made is indicated by the 
fact that there is now no part of the country outside the scope 
of a milk recording society. The object of the scheme is 
educational inasmuch as it is intended to demonstrate to the 
farmer the means by which he can acquire the knowledge 
necessary to enable him to judge the milk yielding value of his 
cows. While the scheme is concerned primarily with the 
practice of simple recording, i.e. keeping a record oi the milk 
yield of each cow, it provides assistance and encouragement to 
the farmer in any excursion into allied questions such as 
rationing and grading up which his awakened interest may 
stimulate. 

In pursuance of these educational functions the milk record¬ 
ing societies operate on uniform lines laid down in the Ministry’s 
legularions, and in return riiey receive from the Ministry 
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certain financial assiatance and the advice of the Ministry’s 
live Stock Officers. It should be realised, however, that in its 
operations under the scheme an individual milk recording 
society becomes essentially a business concern, and that its 
success depends upon the degree in which it can enlist tiie 
cooperation of its members in carrying out the rules and 
regulations, and in availing themselves of {he educational 
advantages provided by the scheme. There has been, as might 
he expected, considerable difierence between the various 
societies in the measure of progress made. Several societies have 
shown quite remarkable growth and have established them¬ 
selves on a businesslike footing both financiaUy and otherwise. 
A feature which indicates this progress, and which has interested 
the Ministry not a little, is the annual pubhcation of hand¬ 
books which, in addition to giving a list of members, financial 
position in the year, and otherwise recording the activities 
of the society, contain articles of interest to the members and 
to the farming industry generally. In some cases the handbook 
is published by the Society itself, but the Ministry understands 
that in many cases arrangements have been made by the 
Society with the publishers by which the handbook is printed 
and produced at little or no cost to the Society, the cost being 
largely secured by a revenue from advertisements. This 
enterprise, for such it is, has apparently proved successful, as 
the number of societies issuing such handbooks is increasing. 
The Ministry regards these handbooks as evidence of business¬ 
like operations, and of expanding interest on the part of 
members in the objects and practical advantages of the scheme. 

The following notes on the various handbooks received by 
the Ministty in respect of the year 1925 may be of interest, and 
it may be added that in most cases a copy of the handbook 
may ^ obtained free of charge from the ^cretary of the millr 
recording society concerned:— 

Berkshire Milk Recording Society {Secretary ; E. D. C. Neal, 160 Friar 

Street, Reading) 

This handbook contains articles on the Guernsey, Dairy Shorthorn, 
Bed Poll and British Fnesian Breeds, a brief rdsum^ of the results of 
experimental work in regard to Milk Fever by H. C. Wright M.A., 
Ph.D., of the University College, Beading, and articles on the 

Production of Clean Milk,” on the object and methods of ” Calf 
Bearing Competitions,” by J. Mackintosh, O.B.E., N.D.A., of Beading 
University, and on “ Dairying on Grass and Mixed Farms,” by J. S. 
Simpson, B.Sc., Beading University. 

Cambridge and District MUk Recording Society (Secretary: J. S. 

Fenicud, 10 Com Exchange Street, Cambridge) 

Articles on the Dairy Shorthorn and Lincoln Bed Shorthorn Breeds 
appear in this handbook together with articles on the “ Value of Clean 
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Milk CompetitioDs/’ “ Some Aspects of the Dairy Industry ” with 
particular reference to the value of the Red Poll Bre^ in milk and baby 
beef production. There is also an article on the value of milk recordizig 
by Mr. R. Boutflour, B.Sc., Wilts County Agricultural Officer. 

Denbigh and Flint MUk Recording Society (Secretary : T. A, Owen, 
Coleahill, BagiUt, Chester) 

This Society’s Annual Report contains notes on the Dairy Shorthorn, 
Lincoln Red, British Friesian, and Red Poll Breeds and on Clean Milk 
Production and Clean Milk Competitions. 

Dorset Milk Recording Society (Secretary : T. R, Ferris, M,Sc., NJ).D,, 
County Offices, Dorchester) 

This handbook contains articles on the Dairy Shorthorn, British 
Friesian, Red Poll and Guernsey Breeds. Among the other subjects 
dealt with at some length are “Feeding of Dairy Cows,” by T. R. 
Ferris, M.Sc., N.D.D., Director of Agriculture for Dorset, “ Clean Milk 
and its production” by D. R. Edwardes-Ker, O.B.E., M.A., B.So., 
Seale Hayne Agriculture College, Newton Abbot, “ Refrigeration on the 
Dairy Farm ” and “ The Tuberculin Test,” by J. B. Manuel, M.R.C.V.S. 
Mr. Boutflour’s article on Milk Recording appears also in this 
Handbook. 

East Devon Milk Recording Society (Secretary : J. P. Bishop, Whimple, 
Devon) 

At the Seventh Annual Meeting of this Society the County 
Agricultural Organiser, C. D. Ross, B.Sc., gave an interesting lecture 
on “ Breeding for Milk Production,” which is printed in this Society’s 
handbook. Articles on the Guernsey cmd Devon Breeds are also 
included, together with extensive “Notes on Calf Rearing,” by the 
County Organiser. “ Clean Milk and Its Production ” is also dealt with, 
and the subject of cow housing is discussed imder the title of “ The 
Cow’s Palace,” by J. B. Goddard, N.D.A., L.D.A. 

Essex Milk Recording Society (Secretary: Wm. Porter, Mayland, 
Chelmsford) 

This handbook contains articles on the Dairy Shorthorn, Red Poll, 
Kerry, and Lincoln Red Breeds and “Advice to Beginners on the 
formation of a Friesian Herd.” There is also an article on “ Clean Milk 
Production ” and on “ Milk Recording,” by R. Boutflour, B.Sc., 
together with a review of the work of the Eut Anglicm Institute of 
Agriculture under the heading “ Agriculture Education in Essex.” 
Hampshire Milk Recording Society (Secretary: E, Rogers, Spencer 
House, Petersfield), 

This Society’s Annual Report and Year Book contains articles on 
the following subjects :—“ Solids in Milk,” by J. M. Templeton, B.Sc., 
Assistant County Organizer for Hampshire, “Bovine Tuberculosis,” by 
J. F. D. Tutt, M.R.C.V.S,, “Some Advantages of Recording and 
Rationing,” “ Feeding and Management of Dairy Cows after Calving,” 
by R. Boutflour M.Sc. 

There is also an interesting reference to Vancouver’s Survey of 
Hampshire, 1810, which cites two instances of recording as long ago as 
1797. A cow of the Norman breed in ten months and twenty days 
gave 1,336 gallons, two quarts and half a pint of milk, beer measure, 
which at 2d. per quart sold for £44 1 Is. OJd. Another cow also of the 
Norman breed, but of less size, yielded from 16 to 16 lb. of butter for 
several weeks after calving. 

(Note.—^The Guernsey is descended from the Norman breed). 
Hertfordshire MUk Recording Society (Secretary: D. J, Rumbctd, 2 
BuU Plain, Hertford) 

This Handbook contains the following articles :—“ The Importance 
of Minerals in Feeding,” by H. W. Gardner, B.A., “ Cream and'Cream 
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CSieeBemaking on a Milk Selling Farm,” by Miss D. M. Peacock, 
NJDJ)„ Herts Institute of Agriculture, “Clean Milk and How it can 
be Produced,” by A J. Clare, “ A note on Marrow-Stemmed Kale,” 
by J. Himter-Smith, B.Sc. There are also notes on the utihsation of 
Bull Calves on milk selhng farms and on the Red Poll as a dual 
purpose breed. 

Somerset and North Dorset MiUc Recording Association {Secretary 
R, J, KetTf Chvrch House^ Church Street, Yeoml, Somerset) 

'Die Handbook contains articles on ” The Feedmg of Dairy Cows/* 
by T. R Ferns, M So , N D D , Director of Agiiculture for Dorset, 
” Refngeration on the Dairy Farm,” ” The Mineral Needs of Dairy 
Cows/* by J. W. Dallas, M.Sc , Assistant Coimty Organizer for Somerset, 
and ” Clean Milk Production *’ There is also a senes of notes by vanous 
writers for the guidance of beginners on the formation of herds of the 
following breeds Jersey, Guernsey, British Friesian, Dairy Shorthorn 
and Devon 

Suffolk Milk Recording Society (Secretary B A Steward, County Halt, 
Ipswich) 

As might be expected m this Society’s Handbook there is an article 
on the Red Poll Breed Articles are also included on the British Friesicui 
and Dairy Shorthorn Breeds Mr R Boutflour’s article on the ” Feeding 
and Management of Dairy Cows after Calving ” is also given, and 
notes on ” Methods of Feedmg Cows, suited to Suffolk Conditions,*’ 
by A W Oldershaw, Agricultural Organizer 

Worcestershire Milk Recording Society (Secretary W A C, Mouls, 
28 Evesham Street, Redditch) 

This Society’s Handbook contains Mr R Boutflour’s article on Milk 
Recording, and the notes on Milk Fever (N C Wright, M A., Ph.D.) 
and on the Tuberculin Test (J B Manuel, MRCV.S) mentioned 
above There are also articles on the ‘ Dairy Shorthorn, Lmcoln Red, 
Red Poll and Fnesian Breeds ” 

In addition to the articles noted above these handbooks contain a 
financial statement for the year and a report on the various activities 
of the Society This report is often of considerable interest inasmuch 
as it mcludes particulars of the performances of the vanous herds and 
of cows of ourstanding merit In some cases too a report on clean milk 
competitions, herd competitions and calf rearing competitions is also 
given. The Ministry commends the enterprise and caie shown in the 
preparation of these handbooks, which cannot fail to stimulate interest 
among the members and others who receive copies 

A number of societies not mentioned above also publish handbooks, 
but the volume relatmg to the nulk recording year ended October 1, 
1926, has not yet been received by the Mimstry The various subjects 
dealt with m these handbooks indicate that societies have passed 
beyond the elementary stage of simple milk recording, and are giving 
senouB attention to the related questions, a knowl^ge of which is 
essential if any real ” gradmg up ” of dairy herds is to be accomplished 


Faim Workers* Minimum Wages.~Meetings of the Agricultural 
Wages Board were held on June 1 and 10 at 7 I^itehall Place, S W 1, 
the Chairman, Lord Kenyon, presiding 

The Board considered notifications from Agricultural Wages Com¬ 
mittees of resolutions fixmg minimum and overtime rates of wages. 
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and proceeded to make the followmg Orders carrying out the Com¬ 
mittees’ decisions 

Hampshire and Isle of Wight.—An Order fixing special minimum 
rates of wages for male workers for overtime employment on the 
com harvest, the rate in the case of workers aged 21 years and 
ovei being 9d pei hour 

Hertford .—Orders fixing special minimum rates of wages for em¬ 
ployment on the hay and com harvests In the case of the hay 
harvest the special rate applies only to all overtime employment, 
the rate m the case of male woikeis aged t\\enty one years and 
ovei being lOd per hour The special rate for the com harvest 
ajiplies to all employment on har\eqt woik, the rate in the case of 
male workers aged twenty-one year-> and over being 10 Jd per hour 
Norfolk —^An Order revising the miniinuin and overtime rates of 
wages for male and female workeis in Norfolk, to come into 
operation on Monday, June 7, and to continue up to December 31, 
1926 In the case of male workeis aged twenty one and over the 
new Order increases the minimum rates to SOs per week of fifty 
hours in summer (first Monday in March to first Sunday in 
November), and of forty-eight hours in winter (r ^mainder of the 
year), as against 29s per week in summer ard 28s per week in 
winter as hitherto The Order continues unchanged, the additional 
sums payable to special classes of workers, which in the case of 
such workers aged eighteen years and over are Is 6d for teams- 
rnen, cowmen, and shepherds, and 4s 6d for sheep-tenders or 
bullock tendcrs Ihe minimum rate foi female workers aged 
eighteen ^ca^s and over remains unchanged at 5d per hour 
The overtime rates for male workers aged twenty one years and 
over are ^d per hour on w eekdays and 1 Id per hour on Sundays, 
and m the case of female workers aged eighteen ’vears and over, 
6Jd. per hour on weekdays and 7Jd. per hour on Sundays 

An Ordei was also made fixing special minimum rates of wages 
for w ork on the corn harvest m Norfolk In the case of male workers 
employed for the full harvest an inclusive wage is fixed to cover 
the harx^est month, the amount in the case of workers aged twenty- 
one years and ovei being £11, as against £12 last year In the 
case of woikers who do not work the full harvest the Order pro¬ 
vides that they should be paid at the oidinary mimmiun rate 
with overtime payment at a special rate, the differential over¬ 
time rate fixed foi the purpose being in the case of workeis aged 
twenty-one years and over 9Jd poi hour 
Shropshire —An Order fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages 
for male and female workers to come into operation on June 7 
The Order increases the minimum rate for male workers of twenty- 
one jears of age and ovei fiom 31s 6d to 32s 6d, the number 
of hours on which the wage is based being continued at fifty-four 
per week The overtime late for male workers c^^ed twenty-one 
years and over is 9d per hour The rates for female workers 
remain unchanged, the rate in the cas3 of workers ajjod eighteen 
years and over bemg 5d pei hour with overtime al 6d. per hour 
Somerset —An Order to come into operation on June 14 fixing 
special rates of wages for male workers for overtime emplo^mient 
on the hay and com harvests, the rate in the case of workers 
aged twenty-one years and ovei bemg lOd. per hour. 

West Riding of Yorkshire —An Order to come into operation on 
June 14 varying certam of the expressions used in the current 
Order fixing minimum and overtime rates of wfi^es for male and 
female workers, the rate** themselves remainmg unchanged. 
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Anglesey and Carnarvon .—An Order to come mto operation on 
Jime 16 varying the current Order fixing minimum and overtime 
rates for male workers and minimum rates of wages for female 
workers. The rates for male workers of eighteen years and over 
employed as horsemen, cowmen, shepherds or hwsmyn (bailiffs) 
remain unchanged, but rtnm rates, on the same basis of fifty-eight 
hours per week, are fixed for such woriters of sixteen and under 
eighteen years of age. The Order also provides for an increase 
in the rate for male workers of twenty-one years of age and over, 
other than the special classes, to 31s. per week of fifty hours. 

Copies of the Orders in full can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 


Enforcement of Minimum Rates of Wages. -During the month 
ended June 15, legal proceedings were instituted against eleven 
employers for failure to pay the minimum and overtime rates of wages 
fixed by Orders of the Agricultural Wages Board for workers employed 
in agriculture. 

Particulars of the cases are as follows :— 


Arrears of No. of 
wages workers 


County 

Court 

Fines 


Costs 

ordered to 

con¬ 









be paid 

cerned 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 


Warwick . 

. Shipston-on- 

2 

0 

0 


- 


6 

7 

7 

2 


Stour 











Notts 

. Retford 

3 

15 

0 


15 

0 

13 

0 

0 

2 

Hereford 

. Ledbury 

5 

0 

0 


- 


18 

4 

9 

1 

Bucks 

. Slough 

57 

0 

0 




93 

3 

2 

10 

Salop 

. Bridgnorth . . 

2 

0 

0 

2 

14 

10 

36 

0 

3 

2 

Sussex 

. Battle 

1 

0 

0 


6 

0 

4 

6 

3 

1 

Staffs 

. Newca&tle- 


__ 


10 

5 

0 

8 

18 

7 

4 


imder-Lyme 











Yorks, 

. Rotherham .. 


- 



5 

0 

18 

0 

0 

1 

W. K. 












Dorset 

. Sturminster 

5 

0 

0 

1 

11 

0 

15 

11 

2 

2 


Newton 











»» 

. Cranbome 

10 

0 

0 

6 

14 

0 

17 

7 

7 

4 

Berks 

. Farmgdon 

12 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 




3 


In the case heard at Farmgdon the arrears of wages (amounting 
to £57) had been paid by the employer to the workers before the hearing 
of the case. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. —Since May 21 there have been 16 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, which have all occurred 
m new areas. 

A new centre of disease was discovered at Carluke m Lanarkshire 
on May 22, and 13 outbreaks in all have been confirmed 
in that area. Single outbreaks have also been confirmed during 
the month at Carlisle, Cumberland, at Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, and 
at Kilmarnock, Ayrshire. 

There have now been 91 outbreaks smee January 1, 1926, 
involving 19 counties, and the slaughter of 1,884 cattle, 8,546 
she^, 1»395 pigs, and 3 goats. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 

Agriculture, General and Miscellaneous 

Bjanea, 0. T, —^Norwegian Agriculture. (123 pp. illustrated.) 

Oslo : J. W. Cappelens Forlag, 1926. [63 (481 ).l 
Nicholls, H. A. A. —^Manual de Agricultura Tropical. Tercera 
Edicion. Traducido de Ingles por H. Pittier. (348 pp.) Friburgo 
de Brisgovia (Alemania): Herder & Cia, 1926. [63 (024).] 
Shully A. F, —Heredity. (287 pp.) New York and London : 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 1926. 15s. [676.1.] 

Ontario Department of Agriculture, —Bulletin No. 313.^—Soil 
Acidity and Liming. (32 pp.) Toronto, 1926. [63.113 ; 63.15.] 
Board of Education, —Rural Education. Adaptation of Instruction 
to the needs of Rural Areas. A Sui^^'ey of the Present Position. 
[Education Pamphlets No. 46.] (69 pp.) London : H.M. 

Stationery Office, 1926. 6d. [37 (42) ; 371.] 

Board of Education. —Report of H.M. Inspectors on the Educa¬ 
tional Work of Women’s Rural Institutes. (22 pp.) London : 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1926, 6d. [376.] 

U.S, Department of the Interior^ Bureau of Education. —Land- 
Grant College Education, 1910 to 1920. Part III Agncultural 
Education m Land-Grant Colleges. [Bulletin 1926, No. 4.] 
(108 pp. + 8 pi.) Washington, 1926, 25c. [37 (73); 378.] 

Ruston, A, G.,ancl Dawe, C, V. —^I’arm Calculations and Accounts. 
Including a thorough treatment of agncultural calculations and 
of the busmesB transactions of the farm. (232 pp.) London ; 
University Tutonal Press, 1926. 3s. 6d. [51.] 

Ruston, A. Q., and DawCt C* V .—^Farm Measurements. A Practical 
Treatment of Problems m Mensuration. (173 pp.) London : 
University Tutorial Press. 1926. 2s. 6d. [61.] 

Midland Agricultural and Dairy GoUege, —Bulletm No. 6:-- 
The Interpretation of Farm Accounts. By J. S. King. (16 pp.) 
Sutton Bonington, 1926. [657.] 

Woytinskyt W, —Die Welt in Zahlen. Ill Buch—Die Land- 
wirtschaft. (320 pp.) Berlin ; Rudolf Mosse, 1926. [31 (00).] 

Field Crops 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, —Wlieat-Breedmg In¬ 
vestigations at the Plant Breeding Institute, Cambridge. By 
Prof, Sir R, H. Biffen and F. L. Engledow. [Research Mono¬ 
graph No. 4,] (114 pp.-f 24 pi.) London, 1926. Cloth boards, 
4s. ; Quarter bound, 3s. 3d. ; Paper covers, 2s. 6d. [575.4 ; 

63.311.] 

Leeds University and Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education .— 
Bulletin No. 146 :—Results of Experiments in Yorkshire in 
1926. Variety Trials with Cereals, Potatoes, Swedes, Mangels, 
and Sugar Beet. Manuring and Singling Tnals with Sugar 
Beet; Source of Seed Trial with Potatoes. (20 pp.) Leeds, 
1926. [63.31 ; 63.332 ; 63.3433 ; 63.612.] 

The Growing of Lucerne. —^Bemg the Report of a Conference held 
at Rothamsted on January 7, 1926, under the Chairmanship 
of Sir John Russell. With contributions by Sir John Russell, 
H. G. Thornton, A. Cunningham, J. Mackintosh, etc., etc. 
(32 pp.) London : Benn, 1926, Is. 6d. [63.33.] 

Aberdeen^ North of Scotland College of Agriculture. —Bulletin No. 
30 :—Import on Grass Seed Mixtures, 1907-13. (2nd edition 
abridged.) With some observations regarding more lecent 
trials. By W. M. Findlay. (76 pp.) Aberdeen, 1926. [63.33.] 
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SiUtan d? Sana. —^Plant-Breeding and Research in Grasses and 
Clovers at Messrs. Sutton & Sons’ Experimental Station, Slough, 
including ground plans and schedule of experiments. (32 pp.) 
Reading : Sutton & Sons, 1926. [63.33 ; 63.1952.] 


Fruit 

East Mailing Research Station.— Priming. Summary of 
Deductions from Experiments at East Mailing, N. H. Qrvhb. 
(7 pp.) East Mailing, 1925. [63.41-195.] 

Cawthron Institute^ New Zealand. —Cold Storage Investigations 
with Apples and Pears. Season, 1925. [Chemistry Dept. 
Bulletm No. 1, New Series.] (16 pp.-f-3 pi.) Nelson, N.Z., 1926. 
[664.85.] 

Plant Pests and Diseases 

Leeds University and Yorkshire Council jor AgncuUural Educa¬ 
tion. —Bulletin No. 143 :—^The Slug Pest. (14 pp.) Leeds, 1926. 
[63.264.] 

Appels Otto. —Taschenatlas der Kartoffolkrankheiten. 

I. Teil.—Kmollenkrankheiten. (24 coloured plates and 30 pp.) 
II. Teil.—Staudenkrankheiten. (20 coloured plates and 24 pp.) 
Berlin ; Paul Parey, 1925-26. [63.23-33 ; 63. 24-33 ; 63. 27-33.] 
U.S. Department of —Farmers’ Bull. 1478:—^Apple 

(VenturiaiYiaequahs). (11pp.) Washmgton, 1926. [63.24.] 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. —^Dept. Bulletin No. 1383 : — 
Single-Bath Hot-Water, and Steam Treatments of Seed Wheat 
for the Control of Loose Smut. (27 pp.) Washington, 1926. 
[63.24.] 

MortortiJ.W. -PracticalSpraying. (48pp.) London: Benn, 1926. 
2s. 6d. [63.294.] 

Washington Agricultural Experiment Station. —Bulletin No. 197:— 
Investigations on Oil Sprays. (19 pp.) Pullman, 1926. [63.295.] 

Live Stock 

Leeds University and the Yorkshire Council for Agricultural 
Education. —^Bulletin No. 144 :—^The Cost of Grazing. A. O. 
Ruston and R. S. Critchley. (32 pp.) Leeds, 1926. [63.33 ; 

63.6043.] 

Glasgow, West of Scotland Agricultural College. —^Bulletin No. 105 :— 
Pig Feeding. Indoor versus Outdoor Fattening. By W. Q. R. 
Paterson. (Reprinted from Trans. Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland, 1925.) (9 pp.) Glasgow, 1925. [63.64.043.] 
Midland Agricultural and Dairy College. —Bulletin No. 7 :— 
Report on Experiments with the Feedmg of Pigs. By H. Q. 
Robinson. 

(a) Feedmg of Whey. 

(b) Meat Meal, Fish Meal and Soya Meal. 

(10 pp.) Sutton Bonington, 1926. [63.64.043.] 

Northern Ireland Ministry of Agriculture. —Leaflet*.35:—The 
Fattening of Pigs. (10 pp.) Belfast, 1926. [63.64.043.] 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station. —^Bulletin No. 198 ;— 
Protein Supplements for Fattening Swine. [Cottonseed Meal, 
Linseed Oil Meal, Peanut Meal, Velvet Bean Meal, Gluten Meal, 
and Ground Soy Bean Seed compared with Tankage.] (15 pp.) 
Fayetteville, 1925. [63.64.043.] 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

A CIRCULAR letter, dated July 14, 1926, to Local Authorities 
in Great Britain for the purposes of the Diseases of Animals 
Acts, sets forth the future policy decided 
Sheep Dipping upon by the Ministry in dealing with 
the question of sheep scab. 

Mr. Guinness has now been placed in possession of the 
views of all the bodies consulted with regard to the proposals 
contained in the draft General Double Dipping Order, and 
these have been of great value in assisting him to arrive at 
a decision with respect to future policy. It is clear there¬ 
from that a policy of general compulsory double dipping 
throughout the country is not acceptable to sheep-owners in a 
large part of England and Wales nor to the greater part of 
Scotland. 

The proposals embodied in the draft General Double 
Dipping Order, if applied, would not therefore receive that 
whole-hearted co-operation from sheep-owners themselves 
without which any measures for the eradication or control of 
sheep scab would be abortive. This being so, Mr. Guinness 
has decided not to proceed further with those proposals, at any 
rate until there is a general demand on the part of agricul¬ 
turists as a whole for the adoption of such a course. It is, 
nevertheless, his wish to meet, so far as it is possible to do so 
by means of legislative measures, the views of those who 
desire to see the eradication of sheep scab. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised, however, that this object is largely in 
the hands of sheep-owners themselves, and that no matter 
what measures may be laid down by Orders of the Ministry or 
regulations of Local Authorities, success depends ^ the main 
upon the willing co-operation of sheep-owners, both to carry 
out these measures thoroughly and efficiently, and to take all 
reasonable precautions against the introduction of the disease 
from elsewhere. 

The efforts of the Ministry will therefore be directed 
principally to the improvement of the existing methods of 
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dealing with outbreaks of scab on individual premises and in 
infected areas. The procedure will continue to be that laid 
down in the Sheep Scab Order of 1920, the Sheep Scab 
(Amendment) Order of 1923, the Sheep Scab Order of 1914, 
and the Sheep (Double Dipping) Order of 1920, subject to 
certain necessary amendments which the Ministry is pre¬ 
paring for application during the next sheep scab season. 
An endeavour will be made, however, to limit the extent of 
the double dipping areas declared by the Ministry as far as 
possible having regard to the actual locality of the outbreaks, 
and, in defining double dipping areas, to adopt natural 
boundaries where the advantage of so doing is apparent. 
The Ministry will also, particularly when the work connected 
with foot-and-mouth disease permits, endeavour to assist 
Local Authorities in securing the efficient enforcement of the 
dipping orders in double dipping areas by detailing members 
of its veterinary staff for this purpose. 

The circular letter (Diseases of Animals Branch Circular 
Letter, No. 60) may be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, 
Adastral House, Kjngsway, London, W.C. 2, price Id. net. 

The Ministry’s Annual Report on the prices and supplies 
of agricultural produce and requirements in 1926-26 was 
issued last month. The price movements 
Prices and of the different commodities during 1926 
Supplies of are review'ed in the Report, and, by 

Agricultural means of index numbers, prices are 

Produce and compared over a number of years. The 
Requirements Report shows that the increase in the 
in 1925-26 prices of agricultural produce which took 
place in the autumn of 1924 and the spring 
of 1926 has not been maintained. During the seven months 
September, 1925, to March, 1926, the general level of the prices 
of agricultural produce had fallen to 65 per cent, above pre¬ 
war as compared with 66 per cent, in the corresponding months 
a year earlier. The sharpest reductions in prices were in 
barley, potatoes and fat sheep, whereas fat pigs recorded a 
sharp increase. Prices of feeding stuffs were much lower during 
last autumn and winter than in the seven monthsJfrom 
September to March, 1924-26, the average of the prices being 
only 34 per cent, above 1911-13 against 64 per cent, a year 
earlier. AU feeding stuffs shared in the decline, the fall being a 
refloction of the abundant world crops, chiefly of maize, barley 
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and linseed, which in their turn exercised a depressing effect 
on the prices of all other feeding stuffs. Fertilisers showed a 
small reduction, being, relatively, very cheap at only 12 per 
cent, above pre-war. References are also made in the Report to 
the wages of agricultural workers, and to the prices of 
agricultural seeds. 

Tables are appended giving the monthly average prices of 
most agricultural commodities during 1925, the number of 
animals weighed at certain markets in England and Wales, the 
imports of live stock into Great Britain from Ireland in each 
of the last eleven years, and the imports into the United 
Kingdom of all the chief classes of agricultural commodities 
during the last six years. 

The Report, which forms Part III of the Agricultural 
Statistics, 1925, may be purchased through any bookseller or 
direct from H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2, price Is. 6d. net or Is. 7d. post free. 


The Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Act, which 
received the Royal Assent on July 15, and which comes into 
force on January 1 next, makes it com- 
Weighing of Pat pulsory for all fat cattle offered for sale 
Cattle at by auction in markets or marts in or 
Auction Harts near which a weighing machine is provided 
for the purpose of complying with the 
provisions of the Markets and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Acts, 
1887 and 1891, to be weighed before sale. The weight of each 
fat beast must be disclosed to intending purchasers at the 
time of the sale cither by announcement made by the auctioneer 
or in some other manner calculated to bring it to their notice. 

The Minister of Agriculture is given power to grant 
exemptions from the provision of weighing facilities where the 
circumstances are in his opinion such as to render the en¬ 
forcement of the provision of a weighing machine inexpedient. 

Any auctioneer, therefore, who offers for sale in a market 
or mart after the end of this year any fat cattle unless their 
weights have been made available to intending purchasers at 
the time of the sale will be liable to the penalties set out in 
the Act, unless an exemption has been obtained from the 
Minister. Any auctioneer contravening the Act will be liable on 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 40s. for each 
head of fat cattle offered for sale. 


2 B 2 
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Dubino the period of the great war the available labour 
did not suffice for the usual cleaning of the land, while the 
practice, necessary at that time, of in- 
Weed creasing the number of cereal crops tended 

Destruction in to enhance the difficulty of weed destruc- 
Autunm tion. In consequence, many farms became 
very dirty, and heavy clays in particular 
have needed a long time to bring them into better condition 
in this respect. The usual spring cleaning, surface cultivations, 
hoeing of root crops, and bare fallowing all have their uses, 
but at this season it may not be amiss to direct renewed atten¬ 
tion to the importance of autumn cultivation directly the cereal 
crops are off the land. Much com land may be cleared by 
mid-August; between that date and the end of September 
there is ample opportunity for weeds in considerable variety to 
become established. Not only will annuals then quickly ripen 
and shed their seeds, but seeds of such perennials as creeping 
thistle, couch, docks, perennial sow thistle and bindweed may 
germinate and grow strongly enough to reappear if ploughed 
down in the usual way. 

Referring to the value of late hoeing when, for some reason, 
early hoeing has, presumably, been neglected, it is stated 
in The Complete Crazier (1908, p. 851) that “ were the hoe used 
in the root crops later in the year—in the autumn—seedling 
docks and seedling couch, which become established after 
that time, would have little chance of causing trouble.” This 
view may safely be applied to the treatment of stubbles after 
harvest, when the undercutting of all growth three inches or so 
below the surface, rather than formal ploughing, may be 
expected to lead to the destruction of many perennial weeds, 
while weed seeds are induced to germinate when this shallow 
layer is stirred and the seedlings are destroyed at the next 
ploughing. At p. 393 of this issue will be found an article 
by Mr. Arthur Amos, who deals lucidly with the question of 
stubble or autumn cleaning. It is tme that farms differ widely 
in their needs, but everywhere it is needful to destroy weeds, 
and there should be no hesitation in introducing a new imple¬ 
ment—be it the Kent “ broadshare ” or special design for 
“ tractor-broadsharing ”—^if it will serve the desired end. The 
proposed stubble cleaning demonstration at the Cambridge 
University Farm ought to be attended by a big gathering of 
farmers. 
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The Report on Group Settlements in Western Australia 
(Cmd. 2673, price 6d. net), issued by the Stationery Office, 
is written by Mr. W. Bankes Amery, 
Group Settlements the British Government Repre- 

in Western sentative for Migration in Austraha, who 
Australia visited a number of group settlements in 
company with members of the Imperial 
Press Conference towards the end of 1926. 

The principle of the group settlements is that several families 
from the same town or county are selected for settlement on 
adjoining blocks of land, in the expectation that their common 
associations wiD afford a bond of union and prove an antidote 
to the isolation and loneliness of life in the bush. Thus, there 
is the Leeds Group, the Devon Group, the Cornwall Group, 
etc. 

At the outset, the work of clearing the land is undertaken 
by the group working together under the direction of foremen, 
holdings being allotted individually as the land is cleared. 
Payment is made for sustenance whilst the work of clearing 
is in process, but this has not been found satisfactory. Families 
are provided with shacks pending the erection of permanent 
cottages on their holdings. Up to date about 1,600 cottages 
have been provided for 2,273 settlers. The farms cost not 
less than £1,600 with stock and equipment, but it is provided, 
under an Agreement dated February 9, 1923, that no settler 
should be charged more than £1,000. Interest on the farm-costs 
is being added at per cent. It is proposed eventually to 
charge interest for ten years and subsequently instalments of 
both capital and interest. About 32,000 acres are under crop, 
the soil is very fertile and the country exceedingly beautiful. 

A distinctive feature of the scheme is that only families 
with at least three children are admitted. There are at present 
1,666 British families, of whom 1,290 were assisted under the 
Empire Settlement Act, 1922. Among settlers interviewed by 
Mr. Amery were policemen from London and Leeds, a bricklayer, 
a baker, two cabinet makers, a lifeguardsman, an artillery¬ 
man, a Royal Navy officer, a piano maker, a Government 
explosives inspector, a signvTiter, several engineers, a gas 
inspector, a chauffeur, several butchers, a railway detective, 
a laboratory assistant, a greengrocer, several sailors, a printer's 
assistant, a railway fireman, a professional footballer, a plate¬ 
layer, two legal clerks, a dock labourer, a grocer's assistant, 
an insurance broker, an insurance clerk, a painter, a crane 
driver, and a motor-body builder. 
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When the initial stages of the scheme are completed and 
the settlers are left to their own resources, it will be necessary 
to make provision for the disposal of their produce, and the 
authorities are fully alive to this fact. At present an outlet 
is provided by the new immigrants who are constantly arriving 
and whose land does not immediately come into production. 

The proportion of settlers who have left or been dismissed 
is rather large, averaging nearly 40 per cent. Curiously enough 
the proportion is higher among Australian settlers than among 
British, but this may be due to some extent to the greater 
facilities open to Australians to obtain alternative employment. 
It is expected that, as the scheme progresses, the proportion of 
failures will be considerably smaller. 

The report lays emphasis on the importance of selecting 
settlers who are temperamentally suited to the comparative 
isolation of bush life. The Secretary for Dominion Affairs, in 
a brief foreword, expresses the opinion that this is one of the 
most remarkable experiments in the history of colonisation. 


The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries announced on 
July 2 that, whereas it has been resolved by both Houses of 
Parliament that it is expedient that a 
tribunal be established for inquiring into 
a matter of urgent public importance, 
that is to say, into the conditions in 
regard to mining and drainage in an area 
around the borough of Doncaster, the 
Right Honourable Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks, Baronet, one of his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of 
State, has, at the Minister’s request, appointed :— 


Drainage and 
Mining Around 
Doncaster: 
Appointment of 
Cionnnission 


Sir II. C. Monro, K.C.B., late Permanent Secretary of the Local 
Government Board (Cha%rnian) ; 

Mr. W. J. Board, O.B.E., Town Clerk of Nottingham (representmg 
the Mmistry of Health) ; 

Mr. I. Bums (representing the Miners’ Federation); 

Mr. R. Clive (representing the Mining Association); 

Sir W. H. Ellis, G.B.E., D.Eng. (President of and representmg the 
Institution of Civil Engineers); 

Major F. H. Fawkes, J.P. (Chairman of the West Riding Agricultural 
Committee, and representing the Mmistry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries) ; 

Mr. T. S. Hawkins, M.B.E., M.Inst.C.E. (representmg the Mmistry of 
Transport); and 

Mr. A. R. Thomlinson, M.I.Min.E. (representing the Mineral Owners* 
Association); 
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to be a Cominission to inquire into what is known as the 
Doncaster Area, with regard to 

(1) The effect of the working of minerals on the existing system of 
land drainage ; 

(2) The efficiency of the existing system of land drainage, quite apart 
from the effect thereon of the working of minerals ; 

(3) the best method of reconciling and co-ordmatmg sugh interests 
as mmeral working, agriculture, building, mland navigation and 
transport generally, etc., in the development of the area ; 

(4) any related matter ; 

and to make recommendations on them. 

The Commission will have at their disposal the services of 
Mr. W. J. E. Binnie, M.A., M.Tnst.C.E., F.G.S., and Dr. H. 
Lapworth, D.Sc., M.Tnst.C.E., M.Cons.E., as engineers. 

Mr. H. Meadows and Mr. J. T. Scurlock, both of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, have been ajipointed 
as Secretary and Assistant Secretary respectively to the 
(Commission, and all communications should be addressed to 
the former at the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10 
VVhitc‘hall Place, Ijondon, S.W.l. 

In virtue of Sc‘ction 1 of the Tribunals of Enquiry 
(Evidence) Act, 1921, it has been declared that that Act shall 
apply to the (Vjinmission and that the said (Commission is 
therefore constituted as a 'IVibunal within the meaning of the 
said Section of the said Act. 


At a general meeting of the West of England Egg and Poultry 
Merchants’ Association, held at Taimton on July 3, 1926, 
the following resolution and proposals 
Egg Blarketilig were unanimously adopted and forwarded 
Retomi to the Ministry of Agriculture for 

consideration:— 

Resolution, —^That, having regard to the fact that the efforts 
of this Association to secure adequate and proper reform in the 
marketmg of English eggs m th ^ Association’s district have only 
been partially successful, the magnitude of the task from a national 
point of view is such that the Association feels justified in petitioning 
H.M. (Government to standardise such reform throughout the 
country by suitable legislation. 

That the Ministry of Agriculture is assured of this Association’s 
co-operation and support m the drafting of the provisions of a 
Bill, and in view of the serious state of affairs which confronts 
the home trade, as revealed by the recent publication of a report 
on “ The Marketing of Eggs in England and Wfides,”* hopes the 
matter will receive the (xovemment’s immediate urgent attention. 


♦ Economic Series No. 10. H.M. Stationery Office. Price 1/6 net. 
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Proposals 

(1) Ever7 person wlio is a wholesale dealer or auctioneer of eggs 
shall be licensed annually. 

(2) The licence fees shall not be le s than four guineas per annum. 

(3) Licences shall be issued by County Councils, or alternatively, 
by a cential authoiity 

(4) There shall bo an Egg Marketmg inspector appointed to 
every aiea os defined by the Mmistry ot Agriculture. 

(5) The licence fees shall be used entirely as a contribution to 
the salaiy of the Maiketmg Inspector. 

(6) The Maiketmg Inspector shall have power to examine 
licences, inspect dealers’ piemises, and report as to their 
proper conduct of busmess, with full powers to condemn 
supplies offered for sale piivately or m a public market as 
unfit for human consumption, and submit a case to his 
lesponsible authority for action. 

(7) It shall be an offence for any producer oi licensed tiader to 
offer foi sale any eggs which aie in a dirty condition, stamed, 
stale, bad, or m any way contaminated, 

(8) Only two classes of English eggs should be recognised : 
guaranteed new laid, and second giade. The foregoing applies 
to mieinal quality 

(Q) All eggs shall be purchased by weight \alue only. 

(10) Every licensed trader shall sell eggs f)y giaded weight to be 
determined later 

(11) Each case ol eggs marketed shall have attached to it a label 
staling the giade 

(12) Any licensed tradei offering foi sale eggs which do not comply 
with the guaranteed weight, shall be liable to prosecution, 
and the foifeitme of his tiading licence (with adequate 
safeguards) 

(13) Every instance wher e these regulations have not been observed 
shall be leported to the Marketmg Inspector Traders not 
reportmg delinquencies shall be held responsible equally with 
the producer for endeavour mg to evade the regulations 

Whatever the merits of these proposals—and they will, of 
course, be carefully considered in common with other proposals 
that have been or may be put forward—^then adoption by west 
country egg merchants is an event of great importance, and 
suggests a progressive and enterprising outlook on marketing 
problems. It will be recalled that arising out of the 
National Conference on Egg Marketing, which took place in 
London last January, the National Farmers’ Union and the 
National Poultry Council agreed to collaborate with a view 
to drafting proposals. As a preliminary, the National Farmers’ 
Union has taken steps to ascertain the views of its county 
branches. The above proposals will add to the interest with 
which the outcome of the deliberations of these representative 
bodies is being awaited. 
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STUBBLE OR AUTUMN CLEANING 

Arthur Amos, M.A., 

Director of the University Farm, Cambridge, 

It is now frequently stated that the four-course or Norfolk 
rotation, which has formed the basis of arable farming in the 
Eastern counties since the middle of the eighteenth century, no 
longer provides the key to successful farming. This rotation 
entails too much manual labour for the management of the 
root crop, which yields too small a return. Nevertheless, so 
long as labour was cheap it served two most important 
functions : (1) it enabled the land to be kept clean, and (2) 
by providing food for stock enabled the fertility to be 
mamtained. 

Farmers arc quite rightly breaking away from this system 
in order to reduce their expenditure on wages, but in all too 
many cases this results in the multiplication of weeds on the 
arable fields. How (*an this be avoided ? In a few cases the 
root crop is be ng substituted by the bare fallow followed by 
a crop of mustard to be ploughed in as green manure. This 
enables weeds to be kept down, but it lowers the production 
of the farm and can hardly be justified on light or medium 
land. In some cases silage crops are being introduced, and 
these not only prevent weed growth and weed seed formation 
but contribute to the accumulation of fertility. They do not, 
however, by themselves provide much opportunity for the 
germination and subsequent destruction of weed seeds already 
in the soil. 

The purpose of this article is to draw attention to the 
possibilities of stubble cleaning, the importance of which has 
always been recognised by good farmers under any system, 
and particularly in certain districts. Thus the Kent farmer 
with his long-cherished wooden plough, for which he has been 
the recipient of much ridicule, converts this same wooden 
plough into a broadshare as soon as his com is cut, and 
with this ancient implement proceeds to “ broadshare ” or 
“spuddle*' his stubbles. Incidentally, no implement with 
which the writer is familiar can compare -with it in 
efficiency for this work. In the middle of last century 
Bentall and others designed broadshares to execute similar 
work, and quite efficient implements they proved (in fact, 
one of them is still annually brought into play on the 
University Farm at Cambridge), but they were generally 
heavy in draught and were considered to be “ horse killers.’* 
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With the introduction of tractors, which exercise their power 
to the best advantage after harvest when the land is dry and 
the going is good, this objection to the broadshare vanishes, 
and a few implement makers have attempted to design suitable 
implements for “ tractor-broadsharing.” Nevertheless, these 
new tractor implements have not “ caught on ” and are only 
occasionally seen on farms. Whether this is due to faulty 
design, or whether their good points have not been sufficiently 
brought home to farmers, it is not necessary to discuss here, 
but in order that a lead may be given and an agricultural 
searchlight brought to play upon the subject, the Agricultural 
Education Committee of the Cambridgeshire County Council 
and the Cambridge University Farm have decided jointly to 
hold a stubble cleaning demonstration, mainly for tractor- 
drawn implements, on the University Farm on Wednesday, 
September 15, to which all interested are welcome. 

Advantage of Stubble Cleaning. —At this point it may be 
well to consider why such emphasis has been laid upon stubble 
cleaning. The answer is that the autumn is the best time of 
year for killing weeds on com land for the following reasons ;— 

(i) The weeds are at their weakest after the com is cut. 
During the summer they have been growing in competition 
with a tall cereal crop which, if a good plant, has taken the 
greater part of the available moisture and plant food from 
the soil, and light and air from their foliage. Moreover, the 
weeds have been cut off by the binder which cuts the com 
and have been weakened by this cutting. 

(ii) If the stubble is not quickly cultivated, the weeds 
commence active growth, nourished by all the soil moisture 
and plant food which may then be available, and all the 
sunlight and air, unhindered by any crop. Annual weeds 
rapidly mature their seeds, and perennial weeds such as the 
thistle, the dock, and couch break into active growth and 
proceed to store up in their capacious roots or underground 
stems the plant food which shall give them vigorous growth 
in the following spring. It is mvjch too frequently overlooked 
that perennial thistles and other perennial weeds spend the first 
part of the year exhausting themsdves by trying to flower and to 
reproduce themselves, and spend the second part of the year 
building up a store of food for the next year's growth. If the 
second stage can be prevented the growth in the following 
year will be weak. 
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(m) At this period of the year the land is generally dry, 
partly as a result of the weather, and partly because the roots 
of the crop have dried the land, and therefore the weeds can 
be dried out more easily. 

(iv) Time can generally be made available after harvest (or 
between the rows of shocks during a wet spell in harvest) to 
proceed with the work, more particularly when a tractor is 
available. 

(t>) There is no growing crop to interfere with the work 

The Ideal Method consists of und(‘rcutting the stubble at a 
depth of 3 in. to 4 in. This depth is selected because at this 
period of the year the underground stems of couch and twitch 
are shallow. The operation requires to be done without 
breaking the stems of the couch, because such breaking 
results in a multiplication of small plants. Hence a broadshare 
is preferable to a narrow cultivator tine. A plough is generally 
not a good implement for the purpose, since it inverts and 
buries the weeds which must subsequently be worked out; 
but on the other hand, the undercut stubble must not be 
allowed to drop back into its original position, since a light 
shower of rain would quickly set the weeds again. The 
photographic illustration shows a field left in loose ridges as 
done by a Kent “ broadshare.” The soil and weeds in these 
ridges quickly dry out, and the weeds can then be quickly 
separated and collected. The same broad blade of the broad¬ 
share is also an ideal weapon with which to cut the vertical 
stems of thistle, bindweed, etc., so that these are prevented 
from making any effective growth till the following spring. 
Lastly, the same tillage implements aerate and break doun the 
surface three inches, so that as soon as rain falls all weed 
seeds lying dormant in this layer are given ideal conditions 
for germination, so that the seedlings can subsequently be 
easily destroyed in the course of the autumn or winter 
ploughing for the next crop. 

It is certain that no one implement will prove ideal under 
aU conditions, but at present it seems to the writer that there 
is not a sufScient selection for the keen farmer vdio wants to 
exterminate weeds by stubble cleaning : hence the demonstra¬ 
tion which is about to be held. 
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ELECTRICITY IN AGRICULTURE 

C. Dampibb Whbtham, M.A., F.R.S., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

In recent years there has been much discussion about the 
application of electric power to agriculture, especially since the 
introduction of the Government’s Electricity Bill. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to hold a safe course between the 
rock of conservatism of the old-fashioned farmer, who regards 
the idea of electric power as a new-fangled nostrum, useless to 
the practical man, and the whirlpool of enthusiasm of those who 
expect the countryside to be covered at once with a network of 
electric mains, and hear the coming of the salvation of agricul¬ 
ture in the sound of that blessed word Electricity. Let us try to 
steer between Scylla and Charybdis. 

In taking an impartial survey, we will consider, first, 
what electric current, if available, can do on a farm ; and, 
secondly, the methods of obtaining it—the chances of getting 
a public supply in rural areas, and any alternative methods of 
producing electric current that are possible. 

Farm Uses of Electricity : Lightirvg ,—The effectiveness, 
convenience and cleanliness of electric light are as important 
in a farm-house or labourer’s cottage as in a town dwelling, and 
in farm buildings, such as barns and cowhouses, good light 
leads to work being carried on more easily, efficiently and some¬ 
times for longer hours, thus bringing an appreciable saving in 
labour. The necessary wiring need not be very elaborate ; 
outdoor bare wires on porcelain insulators will go a long way, 
and an allowance of about £1 per point should cover the cost 
of fixing. 

Where many fowls are kept, electric light is especially 
useful. It can be turned on, automatically if desired, in the 
fowl houses on winter evenings, and the birds given an extra 
feed. Though the total production of eggs is not much 
affected, the number of those laid in winter when eggs are dear 
is increased at the expense of summer ones, and the financial 
results are much improved. 

Heating ,—^In some countries, where water-power is cheap 
and coal and wood are dear or unobtainable, electric heating 
and cooking are being used in farm-houses. In England, the 
only probable domestic use of electric heating is for special 
appliances such as laundry irons, but for poultry farming 
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electric incubators have distinct advantages, the temperature 
and ventilation in them being very well controlled. 

Experiments are being made on the effect of heating 
silage by an electric current. Above 47° Centigrade (117° 
Fahrenheit) the acetic and butyric acid bacteria, which pro¬ 
duce sour silage, are suppressed, and those producing lactic 
acid and giving sweet silage alone survive. The necessary heat 
can be obtained spontaneously by skilful manipulation of the 
crop and whether the possible greater certainty of electric 
heating repays the extra cost remains to be seen. 

Power for Stationary Machines ,—^Where a public electric 
supply is laid on, a farmer can obviously use electric motors 
for all purposes for which he now generally works an oil engine. 
The electric motor is convenient, robust, small in bulk, and can 
be started by turning a handle. Chaff-cutting, root-pulping, 
water-pumping, etc., can be done with a motor of 3 to 5 horse¬ 
power, and, with the usual charges for electric power of Id. to 
3d. a unit, can be carried on cheaply. Thrashing, heavy grind¬ 
ing and sawing need more power, and, except on very large 
farms, where much of such work is done, difficulties arise. The 
cost of the motors will be high for apparatus used only at 
intervals ; and occasional heavy loads, which mean bigger 
mains than can be kept steadily employed, are very unprofitable 
to the supply companies. 

Yet electric motors have great advantages. They can be 
made very effective in quite small sizes, as we realise painfully 
in the dentist’s chair. Machines such as horse-clippers, dairy 
appliances like separators and butter chums, or the ventilating 
fans of incubators—^things all too small to make it worth 
running an engine—can be driven easily and conveniently by 
electric motors of fractional horse-power. 

Again, a reciprocating engine, which works with cylindeis 
and pistons, does its work by a series of impulses. The 
explosions of oil spray or petrol vapour and air give an irregular 
pull on the driving belt. The electro-magnetic force in an 
electric motor, however, is practically continuous, and con¬ 
sequently the pull is steady. This is said to give an improved 
yield of com of anything up to 5 per cent, when thrashing, and 
is also important in driving milking machines where a steady 
vacuum is desirable. 

There is no doubt that this steadiness is of considerable 
advantage in some types of machinery, while the number of 
light-work operations, in which small motors are specially 
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useful, is extending and is likely to extend rapidly. It is in 
these latter operations that the special advantage of electric 
power to the farmer is likely to be found. 

Power for Field Cultivations .—^Much the greater part of the 
power used in agriculture goes in transport or field cultivation 
—^in the latter alone, perhaps three times the power consumed 
by bam machinery. The ordinary farmer uses horses for both 
transport and cultivation, and, we may safely prophesy, will 
continue to do so. At all events, until a cheap and light storage 
battery is invented, electric haulage has no chance against 
horse-drawn waggons and steam or petrol lorries. 

Some advance has been made in applying electric power 
to field cultivation. In Italy, Germany and France, ploughing 
sets have been described as in use by contractors, who plough 
on terms similar to those offered by the owners of steam- 
ploughs in East Anglia. I only know of one set at work in 
England—a i)rivate one on the farm of Mr. Borlase Matthews 
near East Grinstead ; and one in Scotland worked by Major 
McDowall. Mr. Matthews’ plough is hauled by a steel wire 
rope, and Major McDowall’s is attached to an electric tractor 
supplied with current through an insulated cable unwound as 
the tractor moves one way, and wound up as it comes back. 

On the Continent, the contractor’s plant is said to consist 
usually of a double-winding set like our familiar steam ploughs. 
The motor-waggons are very heavy, and descriptions of the 
large tractors, or teams of several horses, needed to pull them 
about are not encouraging. The practical farmer will feel that 
it would probably be better at present to let the tractors or 
horses do the job themselves, and save the considerable 
expense and appreciable danger of carrying live wires into each 
field on a farm. 

Unless some great improvement is made, 1 do not think 
that electric ploughs can compete successfully with horses on 
the ordinary mixed farm ; or where, in arable country, fields are 
large and flat, with steam or oil-engine ploughs on heavy land, 
and tractors where the soil is light. The truth is that the 
English farm of moderate size must employ motive power 
which, like horses everywhere, and possibly tractors in special 
places, can be used for all the many jobs a farmer must plan 
out day by day and week by week. 

Moreover, the amotmt of artificial power used on a farm is 
comparatively small. The machinery in a factory has to be 
driven wholly by mechanical power, and no other method of 
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conveying and applying power at one place is so convenient as 
an electric current. Hence comes the great growth in con¬ 
sumption of electric energy in industrial areas. As against this 
it may be said that the energy needed by growing crops is 
obtained from sunlight. The work of the farmer is merely to 
prepare the soil and the plant to use a small fraction of this vast 
flood of free natural power—which may sometimes amount to 
more than a thousand horse-power an acre—and to carry 
away the proceeds for the use of man or beast. A farmer’s 
main power station is the Sun. 

Specific Effects of Electricity on Cultivation .—Several 
investigations have been made on supposed specific effects of 
electricity on crops and farm operations. The only one which 
yet gives much promise of usefulness is the stimulation of 
growing crops by a high tension electric discharge. 

This surprising phenomenon seems well established. If a 
network of overhead wires be electrified, the crops growing 
beneath are affected, usually beneficially. Experiments are 
beginning to show that the full effect can be obtained by 
exposure to the electric field for a short time in the early stages 
of growth. If it proves that the good effect can be obtained 
by a quite temporary application, the process may some day 
be of use to the market gardener and just possibly to the arable 
farmer ; but the subject is still in an early experimental 
stage. 

Electric Supply : Public Power Stations .—What has been 
said is enough to show that, if a farmer can get electric current 
laid on to his house and buildings, he will do well to use it for 
both light and power. In the neighbourhood of towns, and in 
industrial areas like South Wales and the North East coast, 
electric supply can already be obtained, and is used on many 
farms. How far is it reasonable to hope that it will gradually 
be extended into rural neighbourhoods ? 

The problem is clearly one of demand. Will the present 
rural demand for light and power make it profitable for a 
company or Local Authority to run mains about the country¬ 
side, or, if not, will future prospects be better than present 
ones ? 

We may fairly expect that most farm-houses would instal 
electric light, and experience shows that on an average some¬ 
where about 200 units (kilowatt hours) would be used per 
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annum for each farm-house and buildings, and a few more to 
light the dependent cottages and heat an occasional laundry 
iron. 

An estimate of the probable consumption of power for ordinary 
bam machinery can be made from the number of hours the oil 
engine is in use at present on typical farms. I found it to vary 
roughly with the size of the farm and with the proportion of arable 
land, ranging from less than the equivalent of 1 electric unit per 
acre for a Dorsetshire grass farm to 11 units for a Cambridge¬ 
shire farm with 75 per cent, of its area under the plough. 
Deducting something for small holdings, this led to an estimate 
for light, heat and power of 1,600 to 6,000 units per annum for 
each square mile of country. Of the few instances where 
current is now used, I got particulars in five cases, and found 
the actual consumption to vary from 1,000 to 6,800 units per 
square mile. This conformity with the previous estimate gives 
some evidence that these figures are of the right order of 
magnitude. They take no account of possible future develop¬ 
ments. For instance, if field cultivation were carried out by 
electric power, in arable countries at least 12,000 units per 
square mile would be consumed each year in ploughing, and, 
perhaps, half as much again in other operations. At present, 
however, a consumption of about 6,000 units per square mile 
probably represents the maximum on the average in rural 
areas with existing farm practice, though doubtless higher 
(and lower) individual instances could be found. 

Now, to electric supply engineers these figures will seem 
very small; in towns, the consumption per square mile may 
be a hundred times as much. It is not likely at present that 
local authorities or supply companies will erect over the 
countryside a network of mains like those in towns. 

But rural population is not spread uniformly. Chains of 
villages tend to follow a valley, a river or a road, and along 
these lines I estimate that electric mains will in some places 
pay their cost at once, especially where a high proportion of 
arable land indicates an appreciable agricultural demand for 
power to drive bam machinery. When schemes for electric 
supply are under consideration, it is to secure such practicable 
developments as these that landowners and farmers should 
exert their influence. To clamour for “ complete and immediate 
rural electrification ” will defeat its own object. Let us ask for 
what is reasonable. 

One caution must be given. To carry electric power long 
distances, high tension currents, running to tens of thousands 
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of volts, must be employed. These currents are dangerous, and 
must be transformed down to at most a few hundred volts 
before being used. Transformers are costly, and no farm of 
moderate size consumes enough energy to pay for such a 
transformer. Hence, even if high tension mains nm right 
through his fields, a farmer may not be able to tap them. It 
may actually be cheaper to instal a private electric generating 
plant. Only where a good-sized village, or some power-using 
rural industry exists, can a high tension transformer pay for 
itself. 

On the other hand, the promoters of schemes of electri¬ 
fication should not forget that a line which does not pay at 
once may, by its very presence, favour the development of 
new industries, and thus, if erected in the right place, lead to a 
profitable load. This is the experience of France and other 
countries which have gone faster than Britain in carrying 
electric supply into country districts. Again, the high standard 
required in the installation of electric mains in Great Britain 
increases the cost compared with that in other countries. 
Cheaper work, consistent with safety, might be allowed and 
would tend to hasten electric development. 

Village Power Stations ,—^Where no supply is available from 
a large power station, an enterprising village can well supply 
itself. Several village stations are already at work, mostly 
with satisfactory financial results. Few of them, like Llan- 
nwchllyn in North Wales, are fortunate enough to have a stream 
of water with a fall of 70 feet, but lower falls are used at 
Greenlaw in Berwickshire, and Kintbury in Berkshire, vhere 
water power is now supplemented by an oil-engine. Wedmore 
in Somerset uses suction-gas engines, and Hexton in Hertford¬ 
shire relies on two oil-engines. At Llannwchllyn, where water 
is plentiful, the dynamos run continuously night and day, and 
the power is correspondingly cheap. At all the other places 
named the energy is stored in batteries, and costs are higher, 
even where labour is reduced to a minimum by making the 
plant automatic. In nearly every case for which I could get 
figures, the station runs at a profit. 

Private Installations ,—How far should an isolated farmer be 
encouraged to set up an electric plant of his own ? If he 
merely wants to work the usual bam machinery—chaff cutter, 
root pulper, saw bench, etc.—he may just as well drive direct 
from an oil-engine and not bother himself about electricity. 
Oil-engines are cheap, and do not eat their heads off when not 
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at work. Hence they are specially suited to the intermittent 
load of the ordinary farm. 

If, on the other hand, a farmer cares for good light, a small 
electric installation, consisting of prime-mover, d 3 mamo and 
storage battery, will supply it at a reasonable cost. If a stream 
with a fall of a few feet is at hand, the dynamo can be driven 
by water power ; in exposed places a windmill may be used ; 
but generally a small oil-engine will be found the best prime- 
mover. A half or three-quarter kilowatt plant, at about £100 
(or less if the farmer already has a suitable oil-engine), will light 
a small farm-house and buildings. A moderate increase in size 
and cost will enable the owner to run, by electric current, 
light machinery, such as a milking machine, a separator or an 
incubator. 1 tMnk that is as far as the ordinary farmer should 
go at first. Unless public supply is available, heavy work is 
better done directly with an oil-engine. 

On a very large farm, or groii]) of farms, worked by an 
owner with engineering interests and experience, possibly a 
plant on a larger scale may be worth consideration—but each 
such case must be dealt with on its merits, and expert advice 
be sought. The modest scheme suggested in the last paragraph 
is one that anybody may adopt. H(‘ will gain llu' bemdit of 
good light and be able to rim conveniently tlu^ small maehin(\s 
for which electric ])Ower has special advaniages. He will be 
able, too, to take advantage of new inventions as they apfx ar, 
without waiting for public supply to come to his doors. 

Note. —Further information may be fc»uii(3 in the following hook 
and papers • A. H. Allen, “ Electricity m Agriculture,” 1922 ; 
K. Borlase Matthews, Jour. Inst. Electrical Engineers, 1922 and 
1926 ; Rejiort of a Coromith'e of the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, August, 1926 ; C. Damj)ier Whetham, Jour. Roy. 
Agric. Soc., 1924. A monthly journal is now published, entitled 
Electro-Farming, 
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LAMB PRODUCTION FROM GRASS FLOCKS 

J. Hunter-Smith, B.Sc., 

Hertfordshire Institute of Agricvltvfre. 

Introductory. —Sheep kept solely on grass are, to-day, 
found in increasing numbers in most counties in England ; 
in fact, the small grass flock has, during the past few years, 
been a profitable sideline. In the south these flocks are usually 
kept for the production of fat lambs, and no attempt is made 
to maintain the flock numbers by breeding. The common 
practice is to procure a number of gimmers or ewes and to 
retain them for the length of their useful life, purchasing 
further breeding stock from outside sources as required. This 
custom has the merit of spreading the difference between 
buying-in and selling-out prices over a number of years. It 
is also advantageous that ewes, used for this purpose, should 
be reared on their native pastures, thus ensuring trueness to 
type and constitutional vigour. Such ewes coming, as they 
usually do, from rough grazings on hill or mountain to the 
more fertile lowlands, normally do exceedingly well. 

The prospective flock master has two important selections 
to make, (1) the breed of (*we most likely to suit his particular 
set of condition, and (2) the breed of ram to mate with the 
ewes. So far as ewes are concerned, if extensive inquiries are 
made a decision will be very difficult to reach, as strongly 
recommended breeds are numerous. If the practice of neigh¬ 
bours is examined, even then a reasoned decision may be 
difficult. Taking the county of Herts as an example, the breeds 
of grass sheep (and standard crosses) to be found include 
Scotch Half-Bred, Scotch Grey Faces, Yorkshire Masham, 
Border Leicester, Cheviot, Blackface, Dorset Horn, Clun 
Forest, Exmoor, Ryeland, Kent, Kerry Hill, South Devon and 
Western. Which out of this formidable list are to be regarded 
as the best breeds for the conditions prevaiUng in Hertford¬ 
shire ? The north-country farmers usually select the breeds 
with which they are most familiar ; the farmers from the west 
make a different choice ; other farmers may be influenced 
mainly by the question of price. Yet, while it may be impossible 
to arrange these breeds in order of merit, it is reasonable to 
suppose that some are more suitable for the county than others. 

Turning now to the second consideration, the ram, the choice 
is not so widq. A first cross is almost always favoured and 
usually the Suffolk is chosen as the sire. However, the Border, 

2c2 
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Leicester, Byeland, Wiltshire, Hampshire, South Down, Kerry 
Hill, and Western are among those used, so that the total 
number of difierently bred tot-cross lambs produced in the 
oovmty (with ewes of fourteen breeds mated with rams of at 
least seven breeds) lies somewhere between fourteen and 
ninety-eight. A visit to any of the county markets provides 
the opportunity for a very interesting, if puzzling, study of 
sheep breeding. 

As there is a great dearth of information concerning the 
relative values of these crosses for fat lamb production, it 
was decided, when the County Agricultural Institute was 
started five years ago, to make use of the grass fiock main¬ 
tained here to collect each year some reliable data on this 
question. Four years* results indicate very clearly the great 
value of a simple recording investigation of this kind. 

Outline ol the Scheme. —^As grass ewes had to be kept, it 
was decided to purchase representatives of two breeds in order 
to provide a comparison under the same conditions of grazing 
and management. The most common grass breed in Herts is 
the Scotch Half-Bred, and this breed was, therefore, taken as a 
standard. A second breed was sought for to meet what appeared 
to be the special circumstances, namely, extremely poor 
pasture which was liable to be wet in winter. Previous experience 
with Byelands indicated that these sheep had a wonderful 
faculty for keeping fit on the poorest of grass land, and they 
were reputed to be very free from foot-rot; so this was the 
second breed selected. Two years later the grass at the Institute 
had enormously improved, making it possible to increase the 
size of the flock by the introduction of a third breed. The 
“ reason ” for the choice on this occasion was quite character¬ 
istic of the lack of information on the subject; someone said 
his neighbour had done extraordinarily well with Kerry Hill 
ewes, so Kerry Hills were obtained. 

A decision with regard to the breed of ram with which to 
cross the ewes presented no difficulty, for, as already stated, 
the Suffolk is tot favourite in the county for this purpose. 
One variation from this cross, however, occurred in the tot 
year, when the flock was divided into two halves, with Half- 
Bred and Byeland ewes in each half and a Byeland Bam used 
on one half and a Suffolk on the other. 

The scheme of crossing for the past four years has therefore 
been as follows :— 
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First Year, 1923— 

(1) Ryeland Ram on Ryeland Ewes R X R* 

(2) Ryeland Ram on Half-Bred Ewes .. R x HB 

(3) Suffolk Ram on Ryeland Ewes .. S x R 

(4) Suffolk Ram on Half-Bred Ewes S x HB 

Second Year, 1924— 

(1) Suffolk Ram on Ryeland Ewes .. S x R 

(2) Suffolk Ram on Half-Bred Ewes . . S y HB 

Third Year, 1925— 

(1) Suffolk Ram on Ryeland Ewes . . »S x R 

(2) Suffolk Ram on Half-Bred Ewes .. 8 x HB 

(3) Suffolk Ram on Kerry Hill Ewes .. S x K 

Fourth Year, 1926— 

As for third year. 

Methods of Recording. —The procedure adopted was the 
very simple one of ear-marking all lambs at birth so that each 
lamb could be identified at any time. All the live lambs were 
weighed at birth and at intervals till they were sold to the 
butcher, who purchased them at an agreed price per stone of 
8 lb. dead weight. There were, therefore, no complications in 
the methods, all that was required being accurate ear-marking 
and weighing. The fiock was managed in every way as a com¬ 
mercial unit, with the exception that it was gathered in more 
frequently than usual for the purpose of weighing. 

Resnlts. —^Four years’ records have provided a great mass of 
detailed information on such relative qualities of the various 
breeds and crosses under investigation, as 

(1) Prolificacy of the ewes. 

(2) Weight of lambs—singles, twins and triplets—at birth. 

(3) Birth-weight production per ewe. 

(4) Rate of growth—singles, twins, triplets. 

(5) Return in lamb meat per ewe. 

(6) Numbers of days to fatten. 

(7) Percentage carcass weights. 

(8) General financial results. 

(9) Sheep and grassland improvement. 

Full details of the figures and results obtained will be pub¬ 
lished later. In this article a summary of the salient practical 
points only is given. 

Grazing Conditims. —^The seventy-six acres of grassland 
utilised by the flock are divided into three fields. 

(a) Horse Paddock (11 acres), used for lambing purposes only. 

(b) Old Park (47 acres), grazed by cattle and sheep. 

(c) New Park (18 acres), grazed by cattle and sheep. 

♦ The abbreviations in this column are used in subsequent tables. 
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It is apparent, therefore, that there was very limited 
opportunity for changing the sheep to fresh ground. It really 
amounted to using two fields alternately. 

In the autumn of 1921 and in the summer of 1922, the grass 
in the Old Park had all the appearance of extreme poverty— 
the bottom was dry and wiry, while clover plants were 
extremely difficult to find. This grassland presented a problem, 
the solution of which was first indicated in the summer of 1922 
when some slight results were seen from a series of trial plots 
with various manures. Arising from this preliminary observa¬ 
tion, the whole of the Park was dressed with 6 cwt. per acre of 
ground mineral phosphate (North African) in the early spring 
of 1923. Thereafter, further investigations revealed the fact that 
three factors contributed to the transformation of this poor 
grass into a comparatively luxuriant herbage of grass and 
clover. The first essential was efficient grazing, which enabled 
the next factor, the phosphates, to stimulate the clovers, and 
finally severe cultivations each spring removed bent and moss. 
The sheep, therefore, played a very useful role in this grassland 
improvement—an improvement which can be fully appreciated 
from the accompanying illustrations—and by a consideration 
of the following figures from the weights of two plots and the 
botanical analyses of certain portions of the field :— 

Botanical. Analyses of Pastukk in 1925 



Inadequately gia/tid 

Well grazed 


No manure 

V) Ci.M.P. 

(5 cwt. G.M.P. 

(lood glasses . . 

•5 [)or rent. 

14 0 ])er cent 

21*0 per cent. 

Indifferent gia-.ses 

. 64-0 „ 

87 0 

30*0 „ 

Clovers 

. 5-0 „ 

14 0 

33 0 „ 

Weeds .. 

. 24 0 „ 

32 0 

8-0 „ 

Hay (])revioiis year) . 

. 71 cwt. 

22-0 cwt. 


From 1924 onwards, this grassland was no longer poor : 


its stock-carrying capacity had been nearly doubled and the 
improved quality of the herbage no doubt compensated for 
the limited changes of ground available for the sheep. 

Management of the Flock. —The flock was maintained 
entirely on the grass, receiving no help from the arable land 
except a few roots and some silage before and after lambing. 
Experience has shown that good silage, flnely chaffed into the 
silo, makes a much-relished food for both ewes and lambs. 
Lambing started each year between the middle and end of 
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Febraary. Towards Christmas, hand feeding of the ewes began 
—^at first about J lb. of mixed cake and meal, increasing later 
and after lambing to ^ lb. per head. With this feeding—silage, 
a few roots and concentrates—ewes came to the lambing 
pen in good condition and with plenty of milk according to their 
qualities in this respect. Lambing took place in an improvised 
lambing pen with a shepherd’s hut close by where students 
were on duty in rotation. As the young lambs began to feed, 
a special pen with a lamb creep was erected in the field, where 
many of the lambs learned to feed by themselves. Later, lambs 
were drawn out as in ordinary farm practice and sent to the 
butcher, live and dead weights being recorded. 

A summary of the records obtained in the four years can now 
be given. 

Prolificacy. —In estimating the percentage of lambs, use 
has been made of the following two sets of figures—the number 
of live lambs at birth and the number of ewes that produced 
them. No account has been taken of barren ewes or any ewes 
which did not give birth to live lambs. The percentages thus 
arrived at may not represent the strictly orthodox birth-rate, 
but on the other hand they give quite accurate comparative 
results. It has also to be pointed out that serious losses were 
occasioned, in 1925, by a night attack of dogs on the flock a 
week or two before lambing commenced. This resulted in 
the death of two Half-Bred ewes and the arrival of a number of 
dead lambs. Apart from this year, very few casualties among 
lambs occurred, as will be seen from later figures. 

Based on the method described above. Table I shovs the 
jKn*centage of lambs from each breed. 


TABLE I 

Percentacje of Live Lambs 


Year 

(«) 

R X R 

(h) 

R X HB 

(e) 

S X R 

(d) 

S X HB 

(e) 

S X K 

1923 

160 

176 

160 

162 

— 

1924 

. . — 

— 

166 

176 

— 

1925 

. . — 

— 

144 

163 

121 

1926 

. . — 

— 

153 

195 

161 

Average 

160 

176 

161 

173 

144 


Still further summarising these results, it is seen that- 
The Ryeland ewes yielded 151 ; 
the Half-Bred ewes jdelded 173 ; 
the Kerry Hill ewes yielded 144. 

The Half-Bred ewes have, therefore, shown, on the basis 
described, a clear superiority over the other two breeds from 
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the point of view of prolificacy. This result is consistent in 
each lambing season. 

Deaths. —The Ryeland and Half-Bred ewes were originally 
purchased in the autumn of 1922, and the Kerry Hill ewes 
in the autumn of 1924. Excluding the two Half-Bred ewes 


which were killed by stray dogs, deaths 

1922 

occurred as follows 

1924 Loss Tier 

Original number 

of CWC.S 

Breed 

to 

1924 

to 

1926 

annum 
per cent. 

30 

Ryeland 

4 

4 

6-6 

30 

Half-Bred 

3 

5 

6 6 

35 

Keiry Hill 

- 

4 

5*7 


From these figures, there would appear to be little to choose 
between the three breeds. The death rate amounts to 25 per 
cent, of the whole flock every four years. 


Reports from the Lambing Pen. —The period of lambing and 
the weather conditions were as follows :— 

Lamblug Lambing Weather 

commenced completed 

1923 .. February 17 March 26 Very wet and cold. 

1924 .. February 14 March 24 Cold but fairly dry and 

occasional sun. 

1925 .. February 14 April 17 Very wet and cold. 

1926 .. I^bbruaiy 18 March 15 Exceptionally fine. 

In the four lambing reports (contributed each year from an 
independent source) the following points are emphasised :— 

(1) The condition of the ewes of each breed at lambing time was 
good. 

(2) Actual lambing gave httle trouble, though the Half-Bred 
excelled in this respect. 

(3) Half-Breds made good udders and had ample milk at the 
time of lambing, while Kerry Hills, and especially Ryelands, 
were slower in this respect. 

(4) Half-Bred and Kerry Hill ewes took to their lambs at once, 
but Ryelands had frequently to be penned m for a few days 
till the lambs suckled freely or were taught to do so. 

(6) Half-Breds and Kerry Hills were excellent mothers and looked 
after their lambs from the start; in these respects they were 
much better than the Ryelands. 

Briefly, it seems clear that the Half-Bred ewe, in spite of 
her more nervous temperament, proved to be the shepherd’s 
favourite, with the Kerry Hill a close second. As a mother, 
the Ryeland compares unfavourably with either the Half-Bred 
or the Kerry Hill. 
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Birth Weights. —Table II below presents a summary of the 
birth weights of all the live lambs in the flock during the past 
four years. 

TABLE 11 

Weight of Lambs at Bikth 
• (A rerage of four Lambing Seasons) 



1 

j Singles 

'IViiis 

Triplets 

Blood A\oiagt* 

Brood 


Av. Wt 


Av Wi 


Av. Wt 


Av. Wt. 


No.of 

of 

No.of 

of 

No.of 

of 

No.of 

of 


lunibs 

lambs I 

lambft 

lambs 1 

lambs 

lambs 1 

lambs 

lambs 



, lb. 


lb. 


lb. 


lb. 

R X R .. 

2 

12 7 

7 

7-9 

_ 

_ 

9 

8-9 

R X HB 

1 ^ 

8-5 

18 

7*7 

— 

- 

21 

7 8 

S y R .. 

' 25 

11-4 

72 

8 5 

3 

7-2 

100 

91 

S X HB 

21 

10-7 

96 

8-3 

16 

7*6 

133 

8-6 

S X K ..] 

28 

10-5 


8 1 

8 

6-2 

75 

8-8 

Avora^^o: 
all broods 

1 

' 79 

1 

10 8 

1 

1 

' 232 ^ 

1 1 

8-3 

27 

71 

338 

8 8 


Tlie average birth weight of all the lambs, 338 in number, 
is 8*8 lb. The variation from this mean in the case of the pure 
Ryeland and the various crosses is quite small. Still, the 
number of Suffolk crosses is sufficient to give significance to 
small differences, and it would appear that the Ryeland 
ewes produced on the average the heaviest lambs and the Half- 
Bred the lightest. Comparing singles, twins, and triplets, the 
relative weights at birth are most clearly brought out by 
denoting the average weight of the twins in each breed by 100:— 



Singles 

Twins 

Tiiplets 

S X R. 

134 

100 

85 

S X HB 

129 

100 

90 

S X K 

130 

100 

77 

Average of all breeds. . 

130 

100 

85 


From Table II it is seen that the relative weights of S X R 
twins and singles are 8*5 and 11’4 lb ; this ratio is the same as 
100 to 134, i.e., Ryeland singles are 34 per cent, heavier than 
twins. 

Production per Ewe, —The average total weight of live 
lambs produced at birth by each of the breeds under con¬ 
sideration is shown in Table III. 

The average production at 213 births is seen to be nearly 
14 lb. per ewe. This is a higher percentage of the live weight 
of the dams than is found with the larger farm animals, amount¬ 
ing as it does to 10 per cent, of the live weight of the ewes 
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TABLE III 

Number of Ewes* and Average Weight of Li\e Lamb per Ewe 
(Average of four Lambing Seasons) 



1 Singles 

Twins 

Triplets 

Breed 

Average 

Breed 


lAv. Wt. 


Av. Wt. 


Av. Wt. 


Av. Wt. 


No.of 

per 

No.of 

]>er 

No of 

per 

No.of 

])er 


ewes 

owe 

lb. 

ewes 

owe 

lb. 

ewes 

ewe 

lb. 

owes 

owe 

lb. 

R \ R 

2 

12*7 

4 

13-7 

_ 

— 

6 

13*4 

R < HB 

3 

8-5 

9 

15-3 

— 


12 

13-6 

S R 

25 

11-4 

39 

15*() 

2 

10-7 

66 

13-9 

S X HB 

21 

10-7 

50 

160 

6 

20-0 

77 

14-9 

S X. K 

28 

10*5 

21 

150 

3 

16-6 

52 

12*7 

Average : 
all broods 

79 

10-8 1 

123 

15-6 

11 

17 4 

213 

13 9 


Differences between the breeds are larger than was found with 
birth weights owing to the varying birth-rate. The Half-Bred 
ewe now takes premier place in productive capacity—^the 
smaller weight per lamb being more than counterbalanced hy the 
the greater number of lambs. Putting the productive capacity 
of ewes with singles at 100, the relative position of the breeds 
is as follows :— 


S X K 
S X R .. 
S X HB 


Singles 

100 

100 

100 


Twins Tiiplots 

143 94 

137 187 

150 158 


Further, if the production per ewe from the Kerry Hills is 
taken as a standard, the relative productive capacity of the 
three breeds can be reduced to the following ratio :— 

S X K = 100 

S X R - 109 

S X HB •= 117 


In the production of fat lamb, the Half-Bred therefore leaves 
the lambing pen with a clear lead of 17 per cent, over the Kerry 
Hill and 8 per cent, over the Ryeland. 

On the basis of the results described. Table IV has been 
prepared to show the number, nature and weight of live lambs 
that might be expected from 100 ewes of each breed. 

Obviously, the best results are obtained when singles are 
few in number and twins and triplets are many. 

A further interesting point became apparent after the ewes 
had been weighed. It was then noted that the average weight of 

♦ The number of live lambs produced by these ewes is shown in 
Table H. 
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aingleB and twin lambs varied directly in proportion to the 
weight of the ewes, but that the production per ewe bore no 

TABLE IV 
LaMBINQ PaOSPBCTS 



No.of 

Singles 

Wt. 

lb. 

No.of 

twins 

Wt. 

lb. 

No.of 

trip¬ 

lets 

Wt. 

11). 

Total weight 
of lamb from 
100 ewes 
lb. 

100 S X R 

38 

433 

109 

928 

4 

29 

1,390 

100 S ^ HR 

27 

289 

125 

1,043 j 

21 

158 

1,490 

100 S ^ K 

54 

569 

75 

6071 

15 

1 

94 

1,270 


such ratio. Thus although the smaUest ewe—the Kerry—^had 
the smallest single and twin lambs, it is the Half-Bred, inter¬ 
mediate in weight between the other two breeds and with 
the smallest average weight per lamb, which was the most 
productive. 


WHALE MEAT PRODUCTS AS FOOD FOR 

PIGS 

JoBtN Golding, D.S.O., P.T.C., and W. B. Mobbis, B.Sc., 
The National Institute for Research in Dairying, 
University of Reading. 

Recent research in animal nutrition has directed attention 
to two factors of very considerable importance in the feeding 
of farm animals. These are (1) the necessity for providing the 
young and quickly growing animal with an adequate supply of 
bone- and tissue-forming materials ;■ and (2) the importance of 
the quality, as well as of the quantity, of the albuminoid 
matter, which contains the constructive materials essential to 
the production of lean flesh and to the repair of waste tissue. 
For example, the very special value possessed by such a food 
stuff as fish meal is doubtless due to the fact that it supplies an 
amount of mineral matter probably sufficient for the require¬ 
ments of most quickly growing animals, and that it is very 
rich in digestible albuminoid matter, derived from an animal 
source. 

The object of the present article is to give a brief account of 
a series of experiments with a feeding stuff—whale meat— 
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which is comparatively little known to practical feeders and 
which, there is reason to believe, contains all the necessary 
attributes that go to make up an animal food of more than 
ordinary value. It has long been known to those connected with 
whaling stations that whale flesh has a most beneficial efliect 
when fed to pigs, and that almost unlimited feeding of this 
nature appears to produce no injurious effects. Red whale 
flesh, indeed, is very highly regarded as an article of diet by the 
staffs of whaling stations and, generally, wherever a supply of 
the fresh meat is available, as for example in Japan. It seems 
astonishing, therefore, that no systematic inquiry has yet been 
made regarding the exact nutritive value of this whale meat. 
Up to within the last few years, indeed, but little endeavour 
has been made to utilise the enormous bulk of this red meat, 
which remains behind after the blubber has been removed 
from the carcasses. There seems no reason why this product 
from the whaling industry should not be profitably utilised as 
a nitrogenous feeding stuff for farm stock, provided a fresh and 
uncontaminated supply of the raw material can be always 
obtained. 

By arrangement with Ocean Harvest, Ltd., supplies of 
experimental material were made available from 1924 onwards. 
These included meat meals and a special product named 
“ meat flakes.” The meat mealy which had been subjected 
to a considerable heat in its preparation, was darker in colour 
and had a stronger odour Hian the flakes. The whale meat 
jlakes, which had been prepared at a lower temperature with 
the object of retaining as much as possible of the nutrient 
properties of the original material, varied in colour from light 
yellow to dark brown, and in texture from a crisp flake to a 
granular powder. They were practically devoid of taste, but 
had a distinct though not unpleasant smell. 

In order to investigate thoroughly the feeding value of 
these whale meat foods it was decided to arrange experiments 
to include the feeding of these products to :— 

(1) Pigs of all ages. 

(2) Young calves—^for a period after weaning. 

(3) Yearling cattle. 

Up to the present time more than 100 pigs have been used 
for experimental purposes during this investigation, and a 
large number, not under experiment, have been fed on a diet 
containing a varying percentage of whale meat products. 
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Numerous analyses indicate that the composition of these 
whale by-products may be taken as follows :— 



Whale Meat 

Whale Meat 


Flakes 

Meal 


per cent. 

per cent. 

Moisture 

10 to 14 

5 to 10 

Oil . 

8 to 12 

10 to 20 

Albuminoids .. 

60 to 65 

60 to 65 

Ash 

15 to 20 

15 to 20 

Other constituents 

— 

— 


It will be observed that the ash content of both products is 
high and that the whale meats are very rich in albuminoids and 
oil. The experimental work was arranged to determine the 
feeding value of the protein and to cover the possibility of any 
harmful effects arising from the oil. 

It was apparent from the analysis that a concentrated 
feeding stuff such as fish meal would provide a suitable means 
of estimating the approximate feeding value of whale meat 
products and, hence, a good sample of white fish meal was 
chosen as the protein-containing constituent of the control 
rations in the first series of experiments. 

The composition of the whale meat flakes, whale meat meal 
and white fish meal used in the preliminary series of experi¬ 
ments was as follows :— 



^yhale Meat 

Whale Meat 

White Fish 


Flakes 

Meal 

Meal 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Moisture . . 

11-38 

5-72 

13-0 

Oil 

12-60 

21-51 

4-4 

Albuminoids 

57-25 

51-18 

55-5 

Ash 

18-17 

17-13 

24-9 

Other constituents 

0.60 

4-46 

2-2 


Preliminary Series of Experiments. — (i) Pork Production 
with Whale By-Products ,—For the first experiment with whale 
meat products, four pens of four pigs each were very care¬ 
fully selected from two even litters. The litters w<^re out of 
Cumberland sows by a Middle White boar. Each pen of four 
pigs contained, as far as possible, an equal number of pigs 
from each litter; the sexes of the pigs were fairly equally 
distributed throughout the four pens. The litters were farrowed 
on October 6 and 8, 1924. The age of the pigs at commence¬ 
ment of experimental feeding was approximately ten weeks, 
when the average weight of the pigs was 22^ lb. 
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It was decided to arrange the feeding of the various pens 
as follows:— 

nations per cent. 

Pen No. 1 Barley Meal 39-2 Shar])s 53-6 White Fish Meal 7-2 
„ No. 2 „ „ 38*2 ,, 55-8 Whale Moat Meal 6*0 

„ No. 3 „ „ 39-2 „ 55*3 Whale Meat Flakes 5*6 

,f No. 4 ,, ,, 40*6 ff 4i5*5 13*9 

The pigs were taken to small pork weight (approximately 
6 score live weight) on the above rations. There were fed 
“ wet ’’ twice a day (8 a.m. and 4.30 p.m.), and in strict 
accordance with their live weight, the object being to feed to 
each pen of pigs just sufficient for them to clear up the quantity 
given in from 10 to 15 minutes Each day at noon each jien 
received from 4 to 6 lb. of green kale and a supply of carbonate 
of lime, more or less ad lib. 


The pigs were weighed regularly once a week during th(‘ 
course of the experiment; occasionally tv^ice a week during the 
first few weeks of the feeding period. It is of intc'rest to note how 
quickly the little pigs responded to this feeding. The following 
results are calculated from the weights, etc., taken during the 
first three weeks feeding period :— 



t^iti wiiqht 

U) • J imxtan 


mei((i^( })rr 

cansynifd pt r lb. 


ptq jxr da if 

hn weight 'incnasv 

Pen No. 1 (Willi 0 FishM^'Hl) 

•70 lb 

2*48 

Pen No. 2 (WlialeMoat Meal) 

97 jb 

2 no 

Pen No. 3 (Wliale Moat Flakes) 

•80 lb 

2* 10 

pen Nf). 4 (ExeosH Meal 1^'lakes) 

•85 lb 

2*10 


All the pigs were ready for killing in from ten to twelve 
weeks from the commencemc'iit of feeding, the pigs in Pen No. 4 
being ready about fourteen days before the others, while those 
in Pen No. 2 were the slowest to attain the requin*d weight. 


The results throughout the eomj)let<:‘ feeding jieriod may 
be expressed shortly as follows :— 


Live weight 
m crease per 
pig per day 

Pen No. 1 (White Fish Meal) *93 lb. 

Pen No. 2 (Whale Meat Meal) *85 lb. 

Pen No. 3 (Whale Meat Flakes) *96 lb. 

Pen No. 4 (Excess Meat Flakes) *99 lb. 


Lb. of meal 
cmtsvmcd per lb. 
live weight increase 

'3*01 

3*17 

3*00 

2*55 


These figures do not include the green kale fed daily to each 
pen. From this preliminary experiment it was considered per¬ 
missible to deduce that whale meat meal and white-fish meal 
contain approximately similar food values for pigs, and that 
whale moat flakes possess a feeding value apparently slightly 
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Fig. 2. —Showing the Growth of individual pigs and Food Consumption 
of group under the Experimental Ration. 
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superior to both. On this account it was decided to concentrate 
in the future upon the flaked whale meat rather than upon the 
whale meat meal, and although fiuthcr pig feeding experiments 
were carried out with the whale meat meal, they need not be 
described here. 

(2) Bacon Production with Whale By-Products .—^At this 
stage aU the pigs in Pen No. 2 were killed as porkers, two pigs 
were also killed from Pen No. 1 and two from Pen No. 3. One 
pig from Pen No. 4, i.c., the pen on excess whale meat flakes, 
was killed and dressed by the local butcher, and portions from 
all parts of the carcass were distributed to more than fifty 
people, in order to make a preliminary investigation into the 
question of possible defect in the pork, following the feeding 
of a fairly heavy ration of whale meat right up to the morning 
of killing. No complaint of any nature was received. The 
remaining two pigs in Pen No. 1 and Pen No. 3, and two out 
of the remaining three pigs in Pen No. 4, were then carried on 
to bacon weight in a feeding period of a little over two months. 
Pen No. 4 being again ready for slaughter a short time before 
the others. As is customary, the protein content of the rations 
was slightly reduced during the last six weeks of feeding, so 
that, throughout the whole feeding period, the percentage 
composition of the rations averaged :— 

Pen No. 1 2 pigs. Barley Meal 39-2 Sharps 53-9 Wliilo Fish Meal 6-9 

„ No. 3 ,, „ ,, 39-7 „ 65'1 Whalo Meat Flakes 6-2 

„ No. 4 „ „ „ 41-6 „ 46-6 „ „ 12-8 


The results over the whole feeding period were :— 



Live weight 

Lh, of mtal mutarc 


increase per 

consumed per lb. 

pig per day 

live weight increase 

Pen No. 1 (White Fish Meal) 

2 pigs. 

1-15 lb. 

3-4 

Pen No. 3 (Wlialo Meat Flakes) 

2 pigs. 

1-29 lb. 

3-24 

Pen No 4 (Whale Meat Flakes) 

2 pigs (Excess) 

1-32 lb. 

3-30 

It will be observed that Pen No. 

4 has not quite attained 


the result that was anticipated from its performance during 
the porker trial. This may be because the two pigs in this pen 
were pushed forward very rapidly (they were ready for slaughter 
as baconers a week or so before the others) and were possibly 
fed a heavier ration of meals than they could use economically, 
and also because it is very probable that the percentage of 
protein in the ration was rather high for pigs in the last stages 
of fattening. It should be pointed out that the daily gain in 
live weight of this pen is high and that the two pigs always 
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showed a very fine bloom ’’ and appeared to be pigs doing ’’ 
very much better than the others. All the pigs were now 
forwarded to the local bacon factory, with the exception of one 
gilt from Pen No. 4 which was retained for breeding purposes. 
On slaughter the pigs fetched top prices, the flesh being of 
good colour and the fat fairly firm, white and not too plentiful. 
Inspection of the sides and hams after curing revealed little 
difference between the quality of the control and experimental 
pigs, with the exception of the pig from Pen No. 4. The sides 
from this pig appeared to be softer than the others, but the fat 
was of good colour and possessed no unusual odour. Small 
portions of the back and body fat were taken from each pig 
before curing, and constants, such as the melting point and 
iodine value, were subsequently ascertained. The results 
could not be correlated with the feeding or with any observed 
softness. Portions from aU the sides were distributed amongst a 
varying number of people in order to investigate the question 
of possible taint in the bacon. Portions of the sides and gammon 
from the pig in Pen No. 4 were sold to between forty and fifty 
people and in no instance was any unusual flavour reported. 
The absence of any taint from the finished sides, etc., even 
when the whale flake feeding was pushed to great excess, was 
regarded as satisfactory at this early stage of the investiga¬ 
tion, since it is well-known that although no taint may be 
apparent in a freshly killed carcass, a very appreciable taint 
may develop during the process of curing. 

The remaining pig from Pen No. 4 and the fourth pig from 
this pen (which had been fed with the same proportion of whale 
meat flakes), were now put on a ration containing 15 per cent, 
of whale meat flakes, 35 per cent, of barley meal, and 50 per 
cent, of sharps. After being fed on this diet for a period of more 
the three months one was killed as a bacon pig. A further 
searching inquiry revealed no suspicion of any undesirable 
taint. The remaining pig was kept on the above ration, served, 
and in due course farrowed down, then being little over a year 
old. This gilt had eleven nice pigs of which she was per¬ 
mitted to rear nine. While nursing, the sow recei^ »3d the same 
15 per cent, of flaked whale meat and from the age of three 
weeks the little pigs were dry fed on a ration containing 10 
per cent, of whale meat flakes and equal parts barley meal and 
sharps. The litter was weaned at ten weeks old, when the 
average weight of the little pigs was just under 33 lb. This pre¬ 
liminary series of experiments would seem to demonstrate 

2 D 
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that whale meat—^more particularly flaked whale meat—^has a 
definite feeding value and that it contains all the factors 
necessary for reinforcing the normal cereal rations fed to pigs 
and for promoting quick growth and general well-being. 

Confirmatory Series of Experiments.— B(icon Production 
with Whale Meat Flakes. —^In May, 1925, a more comprehen¬ 
sive experiment was commenced with flaked whale meat. 
Four comparable pens of four pigs each were carefully selected 
from three litters of pure Middle White pigs. The average 
weight per pig at the commencement of the feeding period 
was 39 lb. As far as was possible, each pen contained the same 
number of pigs from each litter and the sexes were distributed 
as evenly as possible throughout the four pens. The relative 
growth rate of the four pens of pigs having been found to be 
approximately similar, the feeding of the experimental and 
control pens was arranged as follows :— 

Experimental Bation Control BaUon 

(Fed to Pens 1 and 3) (Fed to Pens 2 and 4) 


Bailey Meal 

per cent. 
t)0*() 

per cent. 
60*0 

Shar])s 

30*0 

250 

Whale Meat Flakes 

10-0 

— 

Bean Meal .. 

- 

12 5 

Extracted Decorticated 

Groundnut Meal 

— 

12-5 

Estimated starch e(pavaloni 

68-8 

08-5 

Estimated digestible protein 

12-8 

13 8 


The starch equivalent and digestible protein content of the 
flaked whale meat were assumed for the purposes of the 
experiment as being respectively 70 per cent, and 50 per cent., 
that is, reckoning 70 per cent, of the total oU digestible and 
87 per cent, of the total protein digestible. In addition to the 
meal diet the sixteen pigs each received a small allowance of 
green food—generally in the form of cut grass—each day at 
noon; they also received a supply of carbonate of lime more or 
less ad lib. Each pen of pigs was allowed about fifteen minutes 
exercise in an open yard every day while the pens were being 
cleaned out. Throughout the experiment all the pigs “ did ” 
well, but it was always obvious that the pigs on the experi¬ 
mental diet thrived the best. They showed a wonderful 
“ bloom ” throughout the whole feeding period and were ready 
for slaughter rather earlier than the control pigs. 

Figs. 2 and 3 illustrate the growth of the individual pigs 
in an experimental and control pen ; the pigs in the duplicate 
pens gave very similar results. 
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The weights of the four pigs in each lot, and always in the 
same sequence, are represented by the length of the vertical 
lines, dates being selected at intervals as space permits ; 
curved lines passing through the upper ends of each of these 
lines in turn, would as a rule pass through the points indicating 
intermediate weighings, for the growth of all the pigs was 
satisfactory. 

The lower part of each figure indicates the quantity of food 
given each day to the group of pigs, the steps indicating the 
days from the commencement of the experiment on which it 
was thought necessary to increase the quantity of food. This 
point was determined as mentioned above, by noting the 
avidity with which the pigs cleaned up their rations and by 
comparison of the live weights with the recognised require¬ 
ments of the animals. 

The upper lines, representing the weights of the pigs, are 
situated as nearly as space permits above the quantity of food 
supplied on the day of weighing. 

The results of this feeding experiment may be expressed as 
follows :— 




Lb. of meal 

Ar>erage 


Average live 

mixture con - 

percentage 


weight increase mitned per lb. 

dressed dead 


per pig per 

live weight 

weight on 


day 

increase 

fasted live 

Kvjjeriiiieiital Pons 

1 


weight 

and 3 (8 pi^s) 

.. MO lb. 

3 65 

73*0 

Control Pens 2 and 

4 



(8 pigs) 

. . 10 lb. 

3 86 

71-7 


On slaughter all the pigs killed well and fetched top prices, 
the quality in all cases being good, as judged by the local 
bacon trade. The back fat from the pigs on the experimental 
diet did not seem imduly soft and the carcasses were remarkably 
full of lean meat. A very minute investigation was made into 
the question of any taint likely to have developed during the 
process of curing, and again the result was negative ; in no 
instance was any unfavourable report received. 

Whale Oil Feeding Experiment. —In order to mvestigate 
still further the very important question of the influence of the 
oil a special feeding experiment was performed in the summer of 
1926. Two strong healthy young pigs were carefully selected 
and for a period of nearly four months were fed a ration con¬ 
sisting of, barley meal 60 per cent., bean meal 20 per cent, and 
extracted palm kernel meal 20 per cent. This ration is very low 
in oil content, but to each pig was fed during the four months 

2d2 
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a percentage of whale oil. One pig received over 1 oz. per day of 
high grade oil and the other about 1 oz. per day of the lowest 
grade whale oil that it was possible to obtain. This crude whale 
oil was very black in colour, almost as dense as coal tar and had 
a most unpleasant odour. For the first ten days or so of this 
experiment it was obvious that the pigs did not relish the oil 
feeding, but within a period of three weeks they consumed their 
allowance greedily, always provided that it was thoroughly 
mixed up with the food. The pigs thrived surprisingly during 
the summer and when killed last autumn one weighed just 
under 8 score and the other just over 9 score live weight. On 
slaughter, although the most minute investigation was made, 
no evidence of any taint was reported. More than 50 lb. of the 
pork were distributed for tasting purposes—^the remainder of 
the carcasses being sold to the general public in the ordinary 
way, and no unfavourable report was received. Portions of 
the fats were carefully extracted and the usual constants 
ascertained. The body fat from the pig receiving the high 
grade oil gave a positive hexabromide test, but that from the 
low grade oil was negative. 

Bacon Feeding Experiment with an Extracted Whale Pro¬ 
duct. —Whale oil has a considerable commercial value, and is 
moreover easily extracted by modem technical methods. It 
was of practical importance to determine if such extraction 
reduced the feeding value of the residual product, or if, on the 
other hand, the more nitrogenous extracted residue was of 
greater value as a food for pigs. For this purpose eight Middle 
White ‘‘ weaners ” were carefully selected and divided into two 
comparable pens—an experimental and a control pen. To each 
pen was fed the same ration—barley meal 60 per cent., sharps 
30 per cent., whale meat flakes 10 per cent.—but the experi¬ 
mental pigs received extracted and the control pen non- 
extracted flaked whale meat. 

The extracted flaked meat contained roughly 3 per cent, of 
whale oil and the non-extracted about 12 to 13 per cent, of 
whale oil. Both the extracted and the unextracted v hale meal 
were manufactured from carcasses from which .the bone had 
previously been removed ; these products therefore contained 
little or no calcium phosphate. In this experiment, the two 
pens of pigs received as much calcium carbonate as they cared 
to pick up, but were offered no other source of calcium phosphate 
than that contained in the cereal part of their diet. From the 
commencement of the experiment, the two pens of pigs were 
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carried to bacon weight in a feeding period of less than five 
months. 

The results of this experiment are :— 

Lii^e weight Lb, of meal mixture 
increase per consumed per lb. 

pig per dag live weight increase 

Pen No. 1 (extracted oil pen) i*05 lb. 3*8 

Pen No. 2 (noii-extracted pen) 1*05 lb. 3*8 

The result would seem to indicate that there is no difference 
in feeding value between equal weights of extracted and non- 
extracted whale meat flakes : the reduction in fat in the 
extracted flakes being apparently compensated for by the 
consequent increase in the percentage of protein. 

On comparing the quality of the pigs on slaughter and 
after curing it was of particular interest to find that while 
all the carcasses were graded first quality, the sides from the 
pigs receiving the unextracted whale meat were decidedly 
firmer than the sides from the pigs receiving the extracted meat. 
This was evident on inspection and was subsequently con¬ 
firmed in the laboratory. The iodine values of the back fats 
from the pigs in both pens were ascertained, and it was found 
that, in every case, those obtained from the fats of the pigs 
receiving the unextracted whale meat were lower than those from 
the pigs receiving the extracted meat. In other words, the fat 
of the oil-fed pigs was firmer than that of the pigs receiving 
the extracted meat. None of the samples of back fat taken 
from the pigs receiving the unextracted whale meat gave a 
positive hexabromide test. These results contradict the i)re- 
vailing opinion that the firmness of the fat is greater or less as 
the oil present in the diet increases or decreases. Further 
experiments of the above nature will have to be conducted 
before conclusive evidence can be obtained, but, in the light 
of present knowledge, it seems permissible to advance the 
suggestion that the production of a firm bacon fat is the 
result of a perfectly balanced physiological diet, rather than due 
to the amount of oil present in the food. 

Pork Feeding Esperiments with Whale Meat Flakes.— 

During last winter a further series of experiments was performed 
with whale meat flakes, 28 pigs being used for this purpose. 

In a first experiment eight pigs from one litter were care¬ 
fully divided into two comparable pens—and to one pen was fed 
a ration containing 60 per cent, of barley meal, 30 per cent, of 
wheat sharps and 10 per cent, of whale meat flakes. The 
control pen received a ration containing approximately similar 
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nutrients, but consisting of barley meal 68 per cent., sharps 
30 per cent., and white fish meal 12 per cent. The average 
weight of the pigs at commencement of the experiment was 
35| lb. On the above rations the pigs were carried to small 
pork weight (100 lb. live) in a feeding period of from ten weeks 
to three months duration. Each day at noon the pigs received 
a small quantity of green kale, and as much calcium carbonate 
as they cared to pick up. They were allowed very little exercise 
and were confined indoors during the night. 

The results of this experiment may be expressed shortly as 
follows :— 

Live wt Kjht lb. of meal required 

increase per to produce 

pig ] lb. hoc weight increase 

per day 

Pen No. J Kxpeiimontal (10 
per cent.Whalo Meal Flako^) 90 lb 2 9 

Pen No 2 Conti ol (12 pei eent 

White Fish Meal) 90 lb. 3 1 

In a second series eight even pigs were divided into two 
comparable pens and tlie rations fed were indentical with 
those above. 

Liv( utight lb of meal required to 
increase per produce 1 Jb live weight 
pig per day increase 

Pen No. 1 Exjieiirnontiil (10 

per cent Whale MeatFlakes) 92 lb 3 19 

Pen No. 2 Contiol (12 per cent. 

White Fish Meal) . 85 lb 3 50 

In a third and last series the results confirmed those 
obtained above ; in each case the experimental pigs required 
slightly less food to produce each lb. of live weight increase, 
and generally were ready for slaughter rather sooner than the 
controls. 

Whale Meat for Breeding Sows, —It was considered of 
practical importance to investigate the effect (if any) on feeding 
to pregnant and nursing sows a diet containing a percentage of 
whale meat. For this purpose nine sows were sel< cted (eight 
Middle White and one Middle White cross) and Vere fed the 
following ration during pregnancy and while nursing :— 

Per cent. 


Bailey .. . . .... 40 

Sharps .. .. .. .. 30 

Extracted Palm Kernel Meal . 20 

Unextracted Whale Meat Meal .. 10 
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The results of this experiment may be described as follows:- 


Sow 

No. 


Date 

Farrowed, 

1926 


No. of 
living 
pigs 
horn 


No. oj pigs 
reared to 
vHamnq age 


No. 
of Pigs 
weighed 


Weight of 
Utter. 16-24 
hours after 
birth. 
Average 
weight of 
single pig 
lb. 


T 

A]>i il 

21 

14 

14 

14 

TI 

May 

4 

14 

14 

14 

iir 

May 

15 

15 

13 (2 “laid on" 
withm 12 bis.) 

13 

IV 

May 

30 

10 

9 (1 died within 
12 his) 

9 

V 

dune 

14 

14 

J1 (1 died and 

2 others “ laid 
on” June 16) 

13 


(36 

i 2 

(35 
1 2 
(31 

I 2 

I 26 

I 2 

(36 

I 2 


Of,. 

131 

10 ) 

'?} 

.?) 

01 

12J 


Age 
when 
iveaned. 
Average 
weight of 
single pig 
at weaning 
wks lb. 

9 30 

S 25 
9 28 

8 28A 


I he fcJUmintj: sows were 

“ inn 

" outsidf 

and fai lowf^l in 

open vaid' 

VI 

March 6, 192b . 

9 

S 

Not uf'jgbod 

wks. lb 

8 35 

VII 

March 12, 1926. . 

10 

7 

do. 

11 40 

VIII 

March 12, 1926 

11 

9 

do 

11 34 

IX 

April 28, 1926 . 

11 

9 

do 

- 


Total Numboi of Pigs 
Total Numboi of Pigs 

Faiio\^edfiom 9 sous 

. . 108 


Reared from 9 sou s . . 

94 


Avei age i eai od pei sow 10 4 


Conclusions.—During the past eighteen months experi¬ 
ments have been conducted on whale products as a food for 
pigs. The total number of pigs used to tTuly, 1926, was 116. 
Whale meat meal and whale meat flakes have been fed to pigs 
for the production of pork and bacon, and to breeding sows, in 
proportions varying from 6*2 to 16 per cent, of the rations used. 
The results have been compared with white fish meal of good 
quality, or with bean meal and extracted decorticated ground 
nut meal. 

As judged by the live weight increase per pig per day the 
whale meat meal was slightly inferior to white fish meal but 
the whale meat flakes were throughout superior to the fish 
meal, and to bean meal and decorticated ground nut meal as 
used in rations containing approximately equivalent nutrients. 
Comparing the pounds of food consumed per pound of live 
weight increase the above results were confirmed. 


* Not yet weaned. Average weight of single pig at 6 weeks 
17 lb. 
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The pigs fed on whale meat were ready for the butcher 
earlier than the others, and also showed a finer “ bloom.” 

The resulting pork and bacon were subjected to tests for 
possible taint or flavour but in no case was an adverse report 
received. 

Extracted was compared with non-extracted whale meat, 
and whale oils were also fed to pigs. Evidence obtained at 
present indicates that the whale oil does not produce any taint 
in the carcasses and so far from softening the resulting pig fat it 
rather seems to have the reverse effect. Further experiments on 
this point are necessary. 

Sows when fed on a diet containing 10 per cent, of whale 
meat flakes produced good litters. The same feeding was 
continued during the laetating period with satisfactory results. 


THE GROWING OF WINTER OATS 

Martin G. Jones, M.Sc., 

University College of Wales^ Aberystwyth, 

Although oats are by far the most important of the 
cereals grown in Wales, only a very small proportion of the 
crop is sown in the autumn. Having regard to the economic 
conditions now obtaining, particularly in certain districts, it 
has seemed desirable, nevertheless, to study the growing of 
winter varieties, both in regard to the varieties among them¬ 
selves and also for comparison of the best of them with the 
l)est of the spring varieties. 

Trials have been conducted at the Welsh Plant Breeding 
Station during the five seasons, 1920-25. The field plots have 
varied in size from l/40th acre to 1/300th acre, and each 
variety has generally been replicated four times. During the 
first two years, the plots were square with the replicate plots 
arranged on the checker board system ; but in the later trials 
oblong narrow plots were found more suitable. Owing to the 
pronounced effect of the paths on the borders of.the plots, it 
was found advisable to exclude a foot width of the crop all 
round each plot. The seed was usually broadcast on the 
furrow,* but in the autumn of 1922 the soil was so friable that 
the seed had to be drilled in order to ensure a satisfactory 
covering. 


* Wliich conforms to common local practice. 
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1928-28 TdaL* —^In order to test the winter resistance of 
oats under particularly adverse conditions of exposure and 
supply of plant food, this trial was carried out on very poor 
soil—shaly and shallow—^the field being one of the most 
exposed at the station. The winter varieties—Black Winter 
and Grey Winter—^were drilled on October 17 at the rate of, 
approximately, five bushels per acre, whilst the spring varieties 
—Record and Radnorshire Sprig—^were drilled on April 4 
following at the same rate of seeding, home-grown seed being 
used in both cases. The autumn-sown varieties brairded well 
and evenly about November 6, and withstood the winter qmte 
effectively in spite of the exposed situation. The weather 
during the winter was fairly mild without much hard frost. 
By the beginning of March these plots were green and the 
plants quite healthy, very few plants having died off during 
the winter. The number of tillers per plant at that time 
ranged from three to five, but when the time came for these 
tillers to “ shoot ”—about the end of March—not more than a 
single tiller elongated on most of the plants, the remaining 
tillers soon shrivelling up. This was probably due to the \ ery 
poor nature of the soil and to the cold, dry weather, just at 
the time these varieties were ready to commence a period of 
active growth. The resulting crop, therefom, became fairly 
thin. To make things still worse for this crop there occurred 
another spell of adverse weather—cold and dry—at the 
critical period just before the emergence of the panicle, a 
period which more critical trials in progress have shown to 
govern the straw yield to a marked degree. 

The spring-sown lots brairded quickly and evenly but 
made very little growth during the cold weather which lasted 
up to the middle of June. With the advent of warmer weather, 
during the latter half of June, and the beginning of July, 
these lots grew fairly vigorously and produced quite a fair 
crop for such poor soil, the crop being thicker and the plants 
shorter and stouter than in the autumn-sown lots. 

It is of importance to notice that the autumn-sown varieties 
carried on their growth and elongated during the months of 
April and May in spite of the cold weather, and came into 
panicle in the middle of June, with the result that they were 
unable to take advantage of the warmer weather du rin g the 
latter half of Jime and the beginning of July, and their 

♦ For full details of the trials conducted in 1920-21 and 1921-22, 
see the btation Bulletin, Series C. No. 3. 
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vegetative growth was curtailed to a considerable extent. 
The spring-sown lots, on the other hand, made very little 
headway during April and May, and were still in the active 
growth stage—^len^hening of the straw and the emergence of 
the panicle—^when the more favourable growing weather of 
June and July occurred. A very similsu' phenomenon in the case 
of plants in a somewhat younger stage of growth was observed 
by Finlay,* who, when testing the crop-producing capacity 
of seed of different sizes, in one case found the smaller seed 
to give the best crop. In that particular case, he attributed the 
rather unusual results, not to any intrinsic character in the 
seed itself, but to the fact that the plants from the smaller 
seed, bemg in a younger stage of growth than those from the 
larger, were able to profit more from a particular spell of 
favourable growing weather than were the corresponding 
plants from the larger seed which, although sown on the 
same date, had from the start grown away more rapidly. 

For a cold season, such as 1923, the significance of the 
precise temperatures which obtained in the case of the several 
varieties during the periods when growth was most active, is 
well illustrated by the data shown in Table I, from which it 
will be seen that the accumulated temperature above 42° F., 
for the period coinciding with the heading stage, is closely 
correlated with the yield. For the period extending from 
twenty days before the heading stage to ten days after its 
completion, the temperature was sufiSciently high at the dates 
corresponding with this stage of growth in the case of Record 
to give 530 units of warmth (day-degrees), and the total crop 
was 27‘3 cwt. per acre. For the corresponding period (nearly 
a month earlier) in the case of Grey Winter, the temperatuie 
remained so low that only 323 miits of warmth were developed 
and the total crop was only 18-2 cwt. per acre. 

1923-24 TriaL —^This trial was conducted at the station, but 
in this case the soil was of high fertility and the field in a 
sheltered position. The winter varieties were Grey and Black 
Winter, while the spring varieties, used for comparison, were 
Record and Radnorshire Spring. The seed used was home¬ 
grown in all cases, but, for the autumn sowing, yearling seed 
was employed in the case of both varieties. 

The autumn varieties were sown on October 31, the seed 
being broadcast on the furrow at the rate of four million 

• Finlay, Wm. M., “ Size of Seed.” N. of Scot. Agri. College, 
Bui. No. 23. 
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viable seeds per acre.* The weather was very cold and wet, so 
that the plants did not Kraird until December 20, and by the 
end of the year they were only in the “ spear-stage,” but quite 
healthy. The month of January was very wet, there being 
practically no growth, whilst many of the plants died out. At 
this stage also starlings nipped off a small proportion of the 
plants at ground level, but this was done fairly uniformly 
over all the plots. The weather continued very cold during 
the months of February and March, so that there was very 
little growth till the end of March, when tillering commenced, 
most of the plants sending up three to five tillers, practically 
all of which produced panicles, though the later-formed tillers 
caused the processes of heading and ripening to be somewhat 
uneven. 

A dressing of l/5th cwt. per acre of nitrate of soda was 
applied on May 5, in order to make the manurial treatment 
similar to that which had to be given to the spring-sown 
section. The spring varieties were sown on March 26, and their 
treatment differed from the winter varieties only in being 
sown at the rate of 2^ million viable seeds per acre.f These 
plots brairded quickly and evenly, but afterwards did not 
seem to make much headway for some time, whilst an 
occasional plant showed signs of attack by wireworm and 
fritfly. As a protection against these pests a very light dressing 
of nitrate of soda at the rate of l/5th cwt. per acre was given 
on May 5. Subsequently the plants made vigorous growth, but 
larely produced more than one tiller each, the crops being 
rather thin in consequence. Nevertheless, all the plants came 
into panicle together and ripened very evenlj". 

In tliis trial the winter oats compared very favourably 
with the spring-sown varieties, as regards yield of grain per 
acre (see Table II). When the yield of kernel per acre is 
considered the superiority of the winter varieties over Record 
is much more marked—the grain of the Grey Winter con¬ 
sisting of a strikingly high proportion of kernel in spite of the 
somewhat uneven ripening. Where the winter varieties far 
outweighed the spring varieties was, however, in (he yield of 
straw per acre—Black Winter gave 23 per cent, and Grey 
Winter 28 per cent, more than Record, whilst Radnorshire 

♦ This corresponds to a seeding of 2*3 cwt. per acre of Grey Winter 
and 3*2 cwt. per acre of Black Winter. Two-thirds of this seeding 
would usually be ample on a field scale, since birds would not bo so 
likely to cause the same damage as on a small area under plots. 

t This corresponds to a seeding of 2 cwt. per acre of Record. 
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Sprig gave even less than Becord. ^hough the straw yield of 
the winter varieties was so heavy per acre it was by no means 
coarse, but tall and fairly fine for the height, being more 
resilient and tough, with less tendency to buckle and snap, 
than that of the spring varieties. 

Comparing the winter varieties between themselves, it 
was noted that the Grey had slightly finer straw than the Black, 
a difference which was probably influenced to some extent 
by the thicker stand in the plots of the Grey variety. 

1024-25 Trials. — I. Station Trial .—This was conducted on 
very shallow soil of a light, shaly nature and poor in nitro- 
geneous elements; a dressing of 4 cwt. per acre of super¬ 
phosphate was given in the autumn just previous to sowing. 
The field, a very exposed one, stands at 450 feet above sea- 
level. 

The autumn-sown varieties consisted of Grey Winter, 
Black Winter, Marvellous and Golden Rain. Prime new seed 
of each variety was obtained and broadcast on the furrow at 
the rate of 2\ million viable seeds per acre*—^the same rate 
as that adopted for the spring sowings. The sowing was carried 
out on October 31, and all the varieties brairded quickly and 
evenly. Owing to the mild weather during the first three 
weeks in December, they all made a fair amount of growth, 
so that by December 20 the second leaf was just appearing in 
both Marvellous and Golden Rain, whilst it had already 
appeared some four days earlier in the Grey Winter and 
Black Winter. During the last week in December and the first 
week in January, heavy showers of rain and hail fell, and at 
the same time strong north-easterly gales arose, accompanied 
by intense cold. This proved fatal to Golden Rain, practically 
all the plants being killed, while only one-fifth of the original 
number of plants of the variety Marvellous was able to survive. 
During this trying period all the Grey Winter and Black 
Winter plants were laid flat, on the ground, being bent right 
over at the surface of the soil. Nevertheless, about three- 
quarters of these plants survived, and though they made no 
headway during January and the first half of February, the 
weather being cold and the ground sodden, they picked up 
again and tillered (up to about three tillers per plant) during 


* This worked out at about:— 

2 cwt. per acre for Black Winter and Marvellous. 

1-8 „ ,, „ Record and Golden Rain. 

1*5 „ „ „ Grey Winter and Radnorshire Sprij?, 
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Arcmnulated 
temperature 
above 42® F. 
for period 20 
days before 
heading to 
10 days 
after. 

Day degrees 

425 

425 

432 

i 

433 

485 

Rain¬ 

fall 

24 

days 
before 
head¬ 
ing : 
In. 

1 673 

1 673 

1 541 

•077 

•069 

Ratio 
-gram 
total: 
per 
cent. 

41 9 

36 8 

41 3 

53 0 

48 2 

Total 
wt. of 
crop 
per ac. 
cwt. 

43 1 

45 7 

25 7 

33 6 

30 1 

Yield 
straw 
per ac. 
cwt. 

C O X CC 

»'5 X iC »0 »0 

<M (M r-l 

Weight 

of 

grams . 
grammes 

1 per 
1,000 

1 

31 0 

41 0 

41 1 

38 7 

28 4 

Yield 
kernel 
per 
acre : 
cwt. 

1 

141 

12 7 

7 5 

13 2 

10 3 

Pro¬ 

portion 

of 

kernel 

m 

grain ; 
per 
cent 

78 0 

76 4 

70-3 

74-3 

71 0 

Yield 
gram 
per 
acre : 
cwt. 

18 1 

16-8 

10-6 

17-8 

14 5 

Ht. to 
tip of 
panicle 
when 
ripe : 
cm. 

109 

106 

107 

73 

77 

Date of 
ripen¬ 
ing 

July 31 

.30 

Aug. 24 

„ 10 

1 

Date of 
heading 

•tjt 1 - o 

i-« CO 

Date of 
shoot¬ 
ing 

1 

Apl. 20 

May 29 

27 

Date of 
braird¬ 
ing 


0 » 

(38 

Oct. 31 

>» 

Mar. 18 

Variety 

Grey Winter.. 

Black Winter 

Marvellous 

Record 

Radnorshire 

Sprig 


ps 

0 

X 

o 

Pu 

n 

cr 

H 

< 

0 

0 


1-4 

A 0 

s i 

CCg 
2 ^ ^ 

a ^ 

gg 

2 o 

«« 

o 

h 

< 

H 

< 

Q 

PS 

» 

w 

§ 


0 

K 

OD 

O 

H 


s 


Ratio— 
grain 
total : 
per cent. 

32 

34 

42 

43 

Total 
weight 
of crop: in 
cwt. per 
acre 

630 

57 3 

47 1 

51 7 

Yield of 
straw: tn 
cwt. per 
acre 

43 0 

37-7 

27 2 

29 7 

Weight of 
grains : tn 
grammes 
per 1,000 

36-7 

31-2 

36-6 

26-1 

Yield of 
kernel tn 
cwt per 
acre 

15 6 

15 2 

14-4 

15 4 

Proportion 
of kernel 
m the 
grain 
, per cent 

1 

X CC O 1 

I- -M 6 

i- !'• 1 

1 

Yield of 
grain . tn 
cwt. per 
acre 

1 

C CO O O 
c ct Ci Cl 

?| 

1 

Date of 
ripening 

C O o X 

F-I ^ (M 

^ 

5 0^ 5 : I 

■«:«!< j 

Date of 
heading 

* CS: w 

O >4 

5 3 ; r 

Date of 
sowing 

Nov. 1 

Apl 9 

1 

Variety 

Grey Winter 

Grey Winter 

Record 

Radnorshire Sprig 
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the latter half of February and March, and most of the tillers 
bore a panicle, thus giving quite a moderate stand. The 
plants of Marvellous which had survived, however, generally 
produced but one or two small secondary tillers which soon 
died off, so that the stand was exceedingly thin. During April 
and May, the three surviving winter varieties made active 
growth and, although the Ught shallow soil was soon dried 
out by the severe drought, these lots were so well established 
that they produced a fair bulk of straw. Nevertheless, the 
eontinued drought forced them to ripen somewhat prematurely. 

The spring varieties included Record and Radnorshire 
Sprig. These were sown on March 18 on plots interspersed 
with the winter varieties so as to get precisely the same con¬ 
ditions as to soil and exposure. These brairded very quickly 
and evenly and at first seemed as if they would soon overtake 
the autumn-sown varieties, but, when the drought came, 
its effect soon became manifest in the spring lots, the growth 
of the plants being severely checked. 

It is interesting to note that June, the month which plays 
such an important part in determining the bulk of the oat 
crop, was a month of severe drought. The almost complete 
lack of rain, together with the high temperatures, gave a severe 
check to the vegetative growth of the plants, with the apparent 
result that they were forced into panicle prematurely. From 
Table III it will be seen that, after excluding the variety 
Marvellous, which had an exceedingly thin crop, the total 
yield per acre is correlated with the amount of rainfall for the 
period of twenty-four days previous to the date of heading. 
The winter varieties received 1*6 inches more rainfall during 
that period than the spring varieties had received during the 
corresponding period, and gave a 40 per cent, heavier crop 
than the spring varieties. 

In such a season as this—^hot and dry—variations in the 
amount of accumulated temperature seem to have had no 
effect on the crop, whilst the amoimt of rainfall, particularly 
just previous to the heading stage, appears to have been a very 
important factor. This season shows a marked contrast with 
1922-23, when the amount of accumulated temperature was 
undoubtedly the outstanding controlling factor. 

19S4-25 Trials. — II. At High Elevation. —^To test whether 
winter oats can withstand exposed conditions at high 
elevations a plot of Grey Winter oats was sown at Pensam, 
Cardiganshire, on November 1, 1924, Ihe soil is a light loapi 
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with a tendency to be shaly and, hence, well-drained. The 
field stands at about 700 feet above sea-level, it has a northern 
aspect, and is exposed to the sea breeze from the north, but 
is somewhat sheltered from the south-west, the direction of 
the prevailing winds. The field was in good heart, having been 
down to temporary pasture for the three previous years. 

The seed was broadcast on the furrow at the rate of four 
million viable seeds per acre. It brairded quickly, and was 
in the spear stage at the time of the stormy weather about 
Christmas. Although the seedlings were laid flat by the 
storms, they withstood the conditions and soon picked up, 
afterwards giving a thick stand and tall growth before the 
drought had much effect. Ultimately the variety ripened well, 
giving a good yield of grain and a very heavy crop of straw, 
which stood perfectly erect in spite of the wet weather at the 
time of ripening. The straw was coarser than any of the spring- 
sown varieties in the same experiment. 

Plots of spring varieties of oats were grown alongside the 
above, and these were sown at the rate of three million viable 
seeds per acre, the seed being broadcast on the furrow on 
April 4. Amongst others, plots of Record, Radnorshire Sprig, 
and Grey Winter oats from the same bulk as the autumn-sown 
lot were included. These brairded quickly and evenly, but 
eventually their growth was checked to a certain extent by the 
drought, so that, just before the end of the drought period, the 
autumn-sown plot seemed so much superior to the spring-sown 
as to yield a crop three times as large. Owing to the lateness 
of the district, together with the northern aspect of the field, 
the spring-sown crops, however, did not come into panicle till 
after the drought had ended, and they were able to respond 
very markedly to the improved conditions of moisture 
following the termination of the drought, finally producing 
a heavy crop, although, in total yield, the advantage remained 
with the autumn-sown Grey Winter (see Table IV). Neverthe¬ 
less, the straw was fairly fine, particularly so in the case of 
the spring-sown Grey Winter, which had a very thick crop 
which was badly lodged just at the time of ripei>>ng. It is 
probable that had the drought lasted another fortnight, the 
spring-sown crop would have been extraordinarily light, 
whereas the autumn-sown crop would not have been reduced 
to any material extent. 

Different Seasons (Early and Late). —It has been found that 
the straw crop in oats is very closely correlated with the 

2 E 
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length of the active growing period,* no matter whether this 
is controlled by the climate or by the nature of the variety 
itself, together with the accumulated intensity of the factors, 
which are near their minimum for plant growth during that 
period. In 1921 and 1925 the limiting factor was the supply of 
moisture, whilst in 1923 it was the temperature. In seasons 
like 1921 and 1925, when the crops ripened early, on account of 
drought and heat, and the active growing period was short, 
the straw crop was much smaller than usual. The effect of 
the nature of the variety was very clearly seen in 1922 
amongst the spring varieties. The late-ripening varieties gave 
double the crop of straw that was given by the early-ripening 
varieties. The difference between the straw yields of the early 
and the late varieties in that season became more marked 
owing to the period of active growth starting late in the 
spring, the temperature being very low. Jt has also been found 
that in very dry seasons the yield of grain is closely governed 
by the amount of straw growth that the plant has been able 
to make, while, in seasons which are wet and late, the yield 
of grain is more closely governed by the weather conditions 
about the time of ripening, the yield generally getting worse 
and worse as the time of ripening gets later. Early-ripening 
varieties sown in the sjjring, therefore, aie likely to give 
very small crops in an early season which is dry and hot, 
whereas a late-ripening variety will usually give a poor yield 
of grain in a late season which is wet and cold. 

Autumn-sown varieties aie more favourably adapted to 
both of these conditions, being able to produce a fair crop of 
straw before a summer drought has much effect in dry seasons 
such as 1921 and 1925, whilst in late seasons, like 1923 and 
1924, when the spring-sown varieties do not ripen until well 
on in September, the autumn-sown varieties ripen quite a 
month earlier and therefore stand a better chance of having 
their grain ripened normally. Winter oats are, therefore, able 
to combine the two useful characteristics of early ripening 
along with a heavy crop of both straw and grain—two 
characteristics which are almost incompatible in spring 
varieties except under the most ideal conditions of growth. 

* The active growing period may be taken as that extending from 
the time when the tillers commence to elongate quickly in the spring 
(standard adopted being when the uppermost ligule is four centi¬ 
metres above the groimcl where no crowding of the plants occur) 
up to the time when the plant attains its maximum height, i,e,, about 
halfway between the date of heading and the date of ripening. 
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Eoonooiic Ckmidderatioiui. —^Under present conditions, a large 
proportion of the farmers in England and Wales have con¬ 
centrated their attention on livestock, and have adopted a 
system of farming by which they grow practically all the food 
requirements of their stock on their own farms, where, also, 
are consumed all the crops they grow. The success of such a 
system of farming is largely dependent upon the proper 
balancing of the winter supply of fodder with the summer 
keep. If the summer happens to be very dry, however, the 
farmer, who relies solely upon spring-sown cereal crops, may 
find that his food supply for the winter is short for the amount 
of livestock, so that he is obliged either to sell out some of his 
stock in a flooded market, or else to buy in fodder at enhanced 
prices, to which must be added the cost of cartage from the 
local store or the railway station. On the other hand, in such 
a season autumn-sown oats would probably jdeld a heavy 
crop (c.flf., in 1921 and 1925), and thus save the situation for 
the farmer. Taking such circumstances into consideration 
it is quite probable that, in many districts, where winter oats 
are rarely grown over a period of ten years, the value per acre 
of a portion of the oat breadth ” sown under winter oats 
would be greater than the value per acre of the same portion 
sown with spring varieties. 

It is important to note that the value on the farm itself 
differs greatly from the price quoted in the market because 
the cost of cartage would have to be taken into consideration. 
In seasons when the spring crops were scarce, the cost of 
cartage from the store would have to be added to the market 
price, particularly in districts relying wholly upon spring 
crops, whereas in seasons when the spring crops were plentiful 
and in excess of the farmer’s own requirements, the cost of 
cartage to the nearest railway station would frequently have 
to be set off against the market prices ruling. On this basis 
the following prices have been adopted for the valuation 
of the crop on the Station farm.* 


1921 

dram |>er ton 
£12 

straw per ton 
£3 10s. Od. 

1922 

£10 

£3 Os. Od. 

1923 

£10 

£2 Or. Od. 

1924 

£10 

£2 Os. Od. 

1925 

£12 

£3 lOs. Od. 


In Table V, the autumn and spring varieties have been 
compared for each of the five years, the yields having been 

* The figures have been based on a careful study year by year of 
the prices ruling at vcduations in the district. 


2 £ 2 
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converted to monetary value per acre on the scale of prices 
noted above. 

TABLE V.—To Show the Value per Acre of the Oat Crops 
Grown at the Station. 


1921 



Grey 
Winter 
£ s. d. 
31 17 0 

Black 
Wmter 
£ s. d. 
27 17 0 

Record 

£ s. d. 
10 12 0 

Radnorshire 
Sprig 
£ s. d. 
13 19 0 

1922 



20 

1 

0 

21 

1 

0 

19 

11 

0 

19 16 0 

1923* 

, , 


3 

19 

0 

4 

11 

0 

6 

19 

0 

6 0 0 

1924 



14 

16 

0 

14 

19 

0 

13 

7 

0 

14 4 0 

1925 



16 

4 

0 

15 

3 

0 

13 

9 

0 

11 9 0 

Total 

acre 

value 
for 5 

per 

years 

£85 

16 

0 

£83 

11 

0 

£63 

18 

0 

£65 8 0 


These figures show fairly clearly the enhanced value of 
varieties which crop heavily during seasons when the main 
crop suffers from adverse weather conditions ; and it is in 
this respect that the autumn-sown winter varieties would 
appear to be of such particular importance. It is also 
interesting to note that, for the five-year period as a whole, 
the advantage has been with the winter varieties. 

In order to cater for the vagaries of the weather, therefore, 
the practice of sowing winter oats on a portion of the oat 
breadth is presumably to be recommended in many districts, 
even like that near Aberystwyth, where all the farmers at 
present rely wholly upon spring oats. Winter oats are, further¬ 
more, often found suitable on fields liable to attack by wire- 
worm or the fritfly. If spring oats be sown early and the 
weather should turn cold when the young plants are in the 
two- or three-leaf stage, their grovi)h may be checked and 
they will remain for a comparatively long period in that stage, 
when wireworm frequently do considerable damage. On the 
other hand, if spring oats are sown late on such fields they are 
very liable to attack by the fritfly. 

Comparison of Winter Varieties —From Table V it will be 
seen that, on soil of moderate fertility, both Grey Winter 
and Black Winter oats were sufficiently hardy to withstand 
the winter conditions, even on very exposed situations. On 
a very poor soil, however, as in 1923, they were unable to 
thrive properly in the spring, but had the trial for that year 
been manured, it is more than probable that the autumn- 

* The yields in this trial were much below the average for the season, 
due to the extra poor condition of the soil in regard to plant food. 
The spring-sown crops were generally heavy in this season. 
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BO-vm varieties would have compared much more favourably 
with the spring-sown varieties. 

Marvellous did not prove sufficiently hardy to with¬ 
stand the considerable exposure even in the mild winter of 
1921-22, although grown on moderately good soil. Most of the 
plants succumbed with the first touch of frost and, though the 
surviving plants recuperated very quickly with the advent 
of higher temperatures in the spring, the crop remained 
exceedingly thin on the plots. In 1924-25 also, about three- 
quarters of the plants perished at the beginning of January, 
whilst the surviving plants in this case again picked up very 
quickly in the spring, but failed to tiller at all, probably owing 
to the poorness of the soil. This variety, however, is known 
to have done well on better quaHty soils in more sheltered 
situations, where its strong straw serves admirably to with¬ 
stand lodging, and where it is able to tiller to a slight extent; 
but the crop usually has a tendency to be rather thin, and it 
is not, therefore, a variety that can readily recover from 
considerable winter-killing. 


LIVE STOCK IMPROVEMENT SCHEME 

Report for the Year Ended March 31, 1926 
It is somewhat difficult to summarise the operations of the 
Ministry’s Live Stock Improvement Scheme without a repeti¬ 
tion of much that has already been said in regard to previous 
years. This is due very largely to the circumstance that the 
scheme is not a venture in experimental research in which 
new results can be tabulated as the investigation progresses. 
The scheme was initiated rather as an exposition of the already 
proved principles upon which the live stock of the country can 
be graded up. These principles may be briefly summarised as 
(1) careful selection in mating, (2) suitable feeding, (3) care and 
cleanliness in management, and (4) knowledge, in regard to 
cows, of the milk-yielding capacities of each animal. While the 
beneficial results which follow from the application of these 
methods to the breeding of live stock may require no further 
proof, it is still unfortunately a fact that very many farmers 
do not realise that these results ate within their reach, or can 
be brought within their reach, by the aid of the Ministiy’s 
Live Stock Scheme. . 

Apart from an element of conservatism in the disposition 
of many farmers, the question of expense acts as a strong 
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deterrent to the adoption of the methods necessary to improve 
the quality of live stock. Good sires, normally, are somewhat 
expensive, and milk recording involves a small initial outlay— 
even if imdertaken privately. Moreover, sound advice in 
feeding and management is not always available. Since it was 
inaugurated in 1914 the Ministry’s scheme has pursued its 
primary object of overcoming the prejudice or indifference of 
those farmers who have been reluctant to incur the expense or 
undertake the trouble which is inseparable from breeding on 
the above lines. Provision is made for the location throughout 
the country of approved pedigree sires whose progeny will, in 
due course, afford convincing proof of the commercial value of 
good parentage. Each approved sire, so located, not only 
brings the means of proper mating, at a moderate fee, within 
reach of small breeders in a district, but also becomes in effect 
a local demonstration, whose work for the improvement of 
the live stock of the district is reflected eventually in the local 
show and sale ring. 

A further, and equally important, provision made under the 
scheme is that which encourages owners of dairy herds to keep 
records of the milk yields of each individual cow with the object 
of eliminating animals which are proved to be making an un¬ 
profitable return for the cost of their keep. Owners who kcHjp 
such records are enabled, through the medium of their local 
milk recording society, to have them independently checked. 
Such records, in addition to providing the knowledge which 
enables unprofitable cows to be weeded out, enhance the 
commercial value of the high-yielding cows. The Ministry 
anticipated that, as these results became evident, the interest 
of farmers would be stimulated in regard to such questions as 
rationing, testing for butterfat, etc. The progress which the 
scheme has made has justified this anticipation. The services 
and advice of the Miiiistry’s Live Stock Officers, and of the 
County Organisers, are being increasingly sougl\,t in con¬ 
nection with these matters, and it is this development which 
shows, more than any array of figures, the true value and 
progress of the scheme. 

Bolls. —The total number of bulls actually located for 
service during the year ended March 31, 1926 (t.e., continued 
from the previous year with renewed -grants, or provided for 
fresh districts during the year), was 1,175, an increase of 106 
on the preceding year. 
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BULL SCHEME 

Showino thb Number of Bulls Subsidised bach Year Since the 
Commencement of the Scheme 


Year 

Societies 

Individuals 

Total Number 

April 1—March 31 
1914:15* 

369 

43 

of Bulls 

497 

1916-16 

489 

28 

633 

1916-17 

643 

15 

659 

1917-18 

678 

14 

710 

1918-19 

604 

7 

721 

1919-20 

568 

6 

675 

1920-21 

561 

6 

668 

1921-22 

726 

3 

847 

1922-23 

831 

1 

947 

1923-24 

840 

1 

978 

1924-25 

916 

1 

1,069 

1926-26 

1,026 

1 

1,175 


* Including the jieriod February 1, 1014, to March 31, 1914. 

It is satisfactory that, notwithstanding the unfortunate 
necessity for reviving movement restrictions in man}^ districts, 
on account of foot-and-mouth disease, substantial progress 
was made in the location of premium bulls in new districts. 
While these restrictions have prevented the fullest use of 
premium bulls, they have indirectly furnished evidence of the 
influence of the bull scheme in districts where it has been fairly 
tried. One result of the restrictions on the movement of cows 
has been an increase in the purchase of bulls by farmers for use 
on their herds ; and the Ministry has reason to believe that in 
some such cases these farmers have acquired good bulls as 
the outcome of tlieir previous experience of the use of premium 
bulls. There are still, of course, many districts where little good 
can be achieved by the introduction of premium bulls. In 
areas where milk production is the all-absorbing interest, and 
where no thought is given to the quality of the calves—of 
which very few are reared—it is extremely difficult to demon¬ 
strate the value of good sires. In i-earing districts, however, 
where progeny is a consideration of importance, there has been, 
during the past few years, in the opinion of those able to judge, 
a marked change in the attitude of farmers towards the 
question of rearing—a change which is based on the evident 
improvement of the live stock brought about by the scheme. 

Probably the best index of this improvement is the quality 
of stock exhibited in competitive shows and in the open market, 
and the Ministry has ample evidence of the growing recognition 
of the outstanding merits of Scheme animals. In Yorkshire, 
for example, the first prizes at seven local shows were taken by 
premium bulls. At Holsworthy (Devon) Show a class of 
premium bulls provided the champion beast in the show; 
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and these bulls won three first, three second, two third and two 
fourth prizes in other classes. It is significant that the pro¬ 
vision of separate classes for premium sires and their progeny 
is increasing in favour. The Yorkshire Agricultural Society 
again made arrangements for a class for premium bulls, and the 
Bakewell Farmers’ Club repeated its Group Class for premium 
bulls with two each of their progeny. A Class for premium bulls 
was arranged by the Royal Lancashire Agricultural Society 
at Lancaster for the first time, and in view of the success of the 
experiment the arrangements are being repeated for the 
Society’s Show at Burnley during the current season. Classes 
for premium bulls have also been arranged at Holsworthy 
(Devon), at Louth (Lines), and also at the Durham County 
Agricultural Show. 

These classes for premium bulls serve a very useful purpose 
in advertising the scheme, but their value as an educational 
agent would, in the Ministry’s opinion, be enhanced, if the 
classes were more generally extended to include the progeny 
of the sires exhibited. The tendency appears, however, to be 
in that direction, and signs are not wanting to show that the 
scheme is continuing to create a definite interest in good 
breeding. An interesting illustration of this has been provided 
by the formation, in the Peak District of Derbyshire, of a 
Breeders’ Association, comprised chiefly of farmers interested 
in and using sires under the Live Stock Scheme. Since the 
formation of this Association, thirty farmers have commenced 
grading up their non-pedigree stock into Coates’ Herd Book. 

The process of education on the above lines must necessarily 
be a slow one, and it is an open question whether the activities 
of the bull scheme should not be reinforced by legislation in 
regard to scrub bulls to which reference was made in last 
year’s Report. The Ministry has expressed its readiness to 
proceed with such legislation as soon as it is satisfied that 
sufficient agricultural support is forthco min g There has, 
however, been a certain amount of opposition which, the 
Ministry has reason to believe, is based upon a misconception 
of its proj>osals. In districts where the object and modus 
operandi of the proposed legislation are fully understood there 
has been a large measure of support, which may eventually lead 
to general acceptance of the proposals as both necessaiy and 
expedient. In the meantime the Ministry has the matter 
under constant review. It is worthy of mention as a tribute to 
the value of the bull scheme that in several cases where opposi¬ 
tion to the proposed legislation has been expressed it has been 
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coupled with an urgent desire for the extension of the scheme. 
This, however, is not the solution of the scrub-bull problem, 
as the Live Stock Scheme cannot operate successfully, in those 
districts where the production of milk is the sole consideration, 
so long as owners of dairy herds regard the bull merely as the 
means of flushing the cows and the calf as a necessary evil to be 
disposed of at the first market after it is dropped. Moreover, 
the scheme is not intended to provide bulls for large herds, 
and it is in these large herds in dairy districts that bad bulls 
are so often used. 

It must be borne in mind, also, that this country may 
become the dumping ground for young bulls from Ireland, 
which are exported if not likely to be passed in that country 
under the licensing schemes which how oj^erate in the Irish 
Free State and Northern Ireland. 

Prices ,—^There was very little difference in the average price 
of all the bulls used under the scheme as compared with the 
previous year. In the case of British-Friesians, Lincoln Reds, 
and South Devons there was an appreciable increase in the 
average price, but in other breeds there was a compensating 
decrease. The following table shows that the Shorthorn breed 
continues to supply more than half the sires subsidised during 
the year, and that the proportion of Devon, Hereford, and 
Lincoln Red Breeds was well maintained. 


Numbers and Prices of Bulus of Each Breed 




1914 

-15 


1924-25 


1925-26 

1- 


Bi’oed 

'No. 

Average 

No. 

1 

Average 

No. 

Average I 



Cost 



1 Cost 



Cost 



1 

£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Aberdeen-Angui= 

— 

- 



1 

52 

10 

0 

1 

52 

10 

0 

British>Fnesian 

1 16 

- 

— 


6 

53 

14 

0 

3 

58 

8 

4 

Devon 

16 

40 

17 

6 

115 

58 

11 

0 

128 

56 

6 

11 

Guernsey 

1 _ 

- 



13 

47 

13 

0 

13 

48 

0 

0 

Hereford .. 

63 

33 

7 

6 

105 

50 

2 

0 

121 

48 

3 

9 

Lincoln Red 

33 

31 

10 

0 

116 

51 

10 

0 

132 

59 

0 

7 

Red Poll . . 


- 

_ 


2 

28 

0 

0 

1 

21 

0 

0 

Shorthorn 

337 

37 

17 

0 

1 593 

55 

5 

0 

644 

55 

4 

3 

South Devon 

6 

36 

11 

6 

1 11 

38 

13 

0 

14 

.43 

16 

8 

Sussex 

— 

_ 


1 

1 

44 

2 

0 

1 

44 

2 

0 

Welsh Blaok 

35 

29 

9 

0 1 

63 

47 

6 

0 

67 

43 

18 

6 

All breeds 

497* 

£36 

0 

0 j 

CD 

© 

£53 

18 

0 

1126t 

£63 

19 

9 


♦ Including 7 “ other breeds.” 

11,176 bulls were located, but grcuits in respect of 50 were in 
suspense at the end of the year. 
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Service Fees .—^The service fees also varied little from the 
previous year. About one-half of the bulls served at a fee of 
6s., and the average service fee for all the bulls was 5s. 2d., 
practically the same as in the preceding year. 


Year 

2/6 

3/- 

3/6 

4/- 

4/6 

6/- 

6/6 

6/. 

6/6 

1914-16 

266 

67 

41 

42 

3 

88 




1924-26 

54 

46 

21 

78 

7 

539 

4 

96 

3 

1926-26 

66 

60 

25 

74 

13 

616 

6 

108 

2 

Year 

V- 

7/6 

8/ 

8/6 

9/- 

9/6 

10/- 

Over 10/- 

1914-16 

_ _ 

1 

__ 



_ 




1924-26 

8 

135 

6 

8 

1 


15 

6 


1926-26 

8 

140 

4 

5 

1 

1 

15 

3 



Boats. —The number of boars available during the year 
ended March 31, 1926 (i.e., continued from the previous year 
with renewed grants or located in fresh districts during the 
year), was 710. As the following table shows, this figure repre¬ 
sents an appreciable advance upon the preceding year. 

BOAR SCHEME 


Showing the Number op Boars Sub.sidi.seu each Year Since the 
Commencement of the Scheme 


Year 

Societies 

Individuals Total Number 

April 1 to March 31 



of Boam 

1914-15^ 

115 


115 

1915-16 

180 


193 

1916-17 

186 

15 

216 

1917-18 

172 

92 

264 

1918-19 

156 

167 

360 

1919-20 

120 

225 

399 

1920-21 

135 

285 

441 

1921-22 

113 

416 

550 

1922-23 

93 

451 

669 

1923-24 

78 

641 

638 

1924-26 

68 

587 

655 

1926-26 

67 

649 

710 

♦ Including the period 

February 1, 

1914, to Maich 31, 

1914. 


It is unfortunate that the increase in the number of boars 
located under the scheme cannot be regarded as indicating a 
steady improvement in the state of the pig-breeding industry as 
a whole. In most districts, the fluctuations which have charac¬ 
terised the industry for so many years continued to operate 
adversely during the year, A slump in prices was followed by a 
reduction in the number of breeding sows, and a further deple¬ 
tion of stocks was caused by the sale of fat sows so soon as 
prices began to revive. The consequent scarcity of breeding 
sows has prevented the location of boars in many districts. It 
is satisfactory, however, that in some districts where the in- 
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dustry has been more established by the existence of a steady 
demand, such as a bacon factory, and where more consistency 
in the type of pig produced is shown, good progress haa been 
made. 

Prices .—The popularity of the White breeds, particularly 
the Large White, is again shown by the following table. The 
marked decline in the number of Large Black and Gloucester 
Old Spot pigs shown in last year’s report was further continued 
in 1925-26. This may be attributed partly to the substitution, 
in Wales and Cornwall, of Welsh and Long White Lop Eared 
pigs, following on the recent recognition of these breeds by the 
Ministry. 


Numbers and Average Prices of^Boars of each Breed 


Breofl 

1 

1914 

-15 

! 1924- 

25 


i 1925- 

26 


1 No.' Aveiage 
' 1 Pnee 

No. 1 

1 

, Aveiage 

I Pi ice 

No 

Average 

1 Price 

1 


s. d. 


£ 

H. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Berkshire 

10 1 8 

0 0 

15 

13 

3 

5 


13 

6 

o 

Oiuuberland 



33 

12 

9 

4 

41 

12 

0 

11 

Essex 

1 


' 4 

18 

2 

9 

1 

1 25 

4 

0 

(llos. Old Spot 

7 1 7 

1 0 

22 

14 

18 

3 

‘ 9 

16 

2 

11 

Largo Blai’k 1 

18 ' 7 

5 0 

103 

12 

1 

2 

70 

11 

11 

10 

Laige White 

04 7 

3 0 

247 

13 

10 

10 

315 

13 

12 

4 

Lincoln (Wlv (^>al 

4 8 

4 0 

27 

10 

17 

11 

35 

9 

19 

6 

Middle White 

12 0 1 

17 0 

HI 1 

14 

5 

0 

105 

13 

0 

9 

Large While Ulster 



7 ! 

15 

19 

3 

0 

14 

10 

8 

Tain worth .. 



2 ' 

18 

2 

0 

2 

14 

8 

6 

Wessex Saddleback 



22 

13 

5 

7 

21 

12 

19 

7 

Welsh 



24 

11 

10 

1 

41 

12 

3 

4 

Long White Lop 

1 










Eared 







J 

13 

4 

8 

All breeds | 

115 £7 

5 3 

j 617 

£13 

8 

1 

068* 

£12 

19 

5 


♦ 710 boars were located, but grants in respect of 42 w ere in suspense 
at the end of the year. 


Service Fees.—The service fees, ranging from 28. 6d. to lOs., 
varied very little from the previous year. More than one-half 
of the boars served at a fee of 5s., and the average fee for all 
the boars was 5s. 3d., practically the same as last year. 


Year 

2/- 

2/0 

3/ 

3/0 

4/- 

4/0 

•'>/ 

5/6 

1914^15 

21 

62 

10 

6 

6 

_ _ 

2 

_ 

1924-26 

. - 

9 

10 

14 

45 

4 

371 

2 

1926-26 

. 

8 

11 

20 

67 

3 

414 

1 

Year 

6/- 

6/6 

7/- 

7/6 

8/- 

8/0 

10/- 

1914-16 

■ 


— 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

1924-26 

62 

3 

2 

100 

— 

1 

4 

1926-26 

. 63 

3 

— 

91 

— 

1 

0 
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Heavy Horses. —^From the annual returns furnished to the 
Ministry it would appear that the decline in the breeding of 
horses to which reference was made in last year’s report has 
continued. It is the more satisfactory therefore to note from 
the following table that further appreciable recovery has been 
made as regards the operations of the Ministry’s Heavy 
Horse Scheme which was revived in the season of 1924. 

Heav\ Horse Scheme 
fTotal tAveiage No of Aveiago Aveiagf 


Year 

No of 

No of 

No of 

assisted 

hiimg 

service 


btallioiis 

mares 

mares 

nomina 

foo of 

lee 




sei ved 

seivod 

tions 

stallions 









£ 

£ 

s 

d 

1914-15 

72 

6,365 

68 

1,503 

231 

2 

8 

(> 

1915-16 

97 

9,122 

94 

2,430 

241 

2 

9 

() 

]91fr-17 

108 

9,995 

92 

2,181 

244 

2 

11 

0 

1917-18 

110 

10,556 

96 

2,151 

258 

2 

16 

3 

1918-19 

122 

12,281 

100 

2,165 

285 

2 

15 

8 

1919-20 

118 

10,920 

96 

1,996 

317 

3 

6 

3 

1920-21 

105 

9,133 

87 

1,839 

345 

3 

13 

1 

1921-22 

101 

7,888 

78 

1,943 

333 

3 

13 

7 

1924-25 

87 

6,098 

70 

_* 

178 

2 

7 

0 

1925-26 

96 

7,413 

77 

1,723 

194 

2 

8 

4 


♦ No giant was made by the Mimstiy foi assisted noimnations 
(except to the Cumberland Society) for the 'yeai 1924-26. 

t Excluding the Cumberland ami Wostmoiland Hea\> Home 
Society, which was formed m 1916 foi the purpose of issmng only 
assisted nominations to selected stallions The figiiies foi tins Society 
were as follows — 


Year 

Number of Assisted 

Yeai 

Numliei of Abbistod 


Nominations 


Nominations 

1916-16 

385 

1920-21 

254 

1916-17 

394 

1921-22 

255 

1917-18 

328 

1924-25 

121 

1918-19 

321 

1925-26 

197 

1919-20 

264 




The decline in the number of assisted nominations, issued 
by this Society, is due to the increased service fees which 
automatically increased the value of an assisted nomination 
and, consequently, reduced the number available from the 
Ministry’s grant. For 1924-25 the Mmistry’s grant was reduced 
to one-half the amount given in previous years, hence the further 
decrease in the number of nominations issued during that year. 

As was anticipated the revival of assisted nominations has 
led to an increase in the average number of mares served. It 
has been difficult in some districts to revive the operations of 
societies which ceased owing to the withdrawal of finA.nnin.1 
assistance, but this is being accomplished in many cases and 
there is every reason to hope that the scheme will fully justify 
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its revival by useful work. In some instances Live Stock 
Officers have been able to repoit the opening up of new districts 
where a start has been made with every promise of success. 

Horse Breeding Act, 1918.—^There was a further marked 
decline in the number of stallions licensed during the year 
ended October 31, 1925, although it may be observed from the 
figures given below that the rate of decrease was rather less 
heavy than in the two preceding years. 


Year 

N umber of Applications 

Number of 

Number of 

(ending 
October 31) 

for Licences 

Licences 

Issued 

Refusals 

1920 

4,153 

3,749 

404 

1921 

4,060 

3,816 

244 

1922 

3,644 

3,479 

166 

1923 

2,897 

2,761 

136 

1924 

2,285 

2,210 

75 

1926 

1,908 

1,849 

59 


Of the 1.849 stallions licensed in 1925, 1,710 were pedigree 
animals and the remaining 139 were horses that were not entered 
or accepted for entry in any recognised stud book. 

The following tables show the number of stallions of each 
breed concerned that were licensed or rejected, and the number 
refused licences in respect of the various prescribed diseases or 
defects :— 

Ni^mbkr of Stai.lions Licensed or Refused 


Pothgroc Xon-Podigreo* 


Heavy 

Licensed 

Refused 

Licensed 

Refused 

Shiic 

918 

32 

35 

1 

Clydesdale 

125 

2 

4 


Suffolk 

146 

3 

1 


Porcheron 

47 

2 

- 

- 

Others 



27 

1 

Light 





Hackney 

133 

4 

18 

1 

ThoroughbnMl . 

152 

10 



Arab 

15 

1 

2 


Himtor 

5 


3 


Cleveland Bay . . 

6 


1 


Yorkshire Coach 

3 




Welsh Roadster 

2 


1 


American Trotter 



5 

1 

Others 



6 

- - 

Ponies (including 

Welsh 




Cobs) .. 

158 


36 

1 

Totals .. 

.. 1,710 

54 

139 



* Non-pedigroe stallions are arranged as far as possible under types. 
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Number of StaIiLIOns Rejected fob the Pbesobibbd Diseases and 

Defects 


Roaring .. 11 

Whistlkig .. .. 20 

Sidebone 6 

Cataract. 6 

Ringbone 2 

Bone Spavin .. 4 


Defective Genital Organs 
Stringhalt 
Shivering 

General Unsuitability .. 

Total .. .. 69 


Twelve appeals were made against refusals of licences, and 
in eight cases the appeal was successful. 

Notwithstanding the somewhat serious position of the horse 
breeding industry it is satisfactory to note that the main object 
of the Horse Breeding Act—^the elimination of the unsound 
travelling stallion—is being achieved in a very large measure. 
During the licensing year under review only two unlicensed 
stallions were reported on the road, and in both cases pro¬ 
ceedings were instituted by the Police and resulted in convic¬ 
tions. Six licensed stallions were reported as travelling un¬ 
accompanied by licences : and in two of these cases the grooms 
in charge were prosecuted. 


Sheep. —The financial assistance which the Ministry has 
given since 1919 towards the improvement of Welsh Mountain 
Sheep was continued during 1925-20. Grants, up to a maximum 
of £10 for each ram provided, at the rate of 3s. 4d. per ewe 
served, were made to tAventy-two societies in respect of twenty- 
five approved pedigree rams. The average hiring fee of the 
rams was £9 8s. 6d., and the average service fee Is. 7d. The 
number of ewes served was 1,498, an average of 00 per ram. 

Great interest is shown by the societies, many of which hold 
small shows of their own or provide classes at larger shows for 
the exhibition of lambs. This section of the Live Stock Scheme 
has been the means of inducing an increasing number of farmers 
to acquire pedigree rams for use on their hill flocks. 

As an illustration of the practical benefit of the scheme it 
may be mentioned that the highest priced ram at the 1925 
Aberystwyth Show, viz., 39 guineas, was sired by a scheme 
ram, his dam being also by a scheme ram. 

Milk Recording. —The steady progress which the Milk 
Recording Scheme has made since its commencement in 1914 
was well maintained during the milk recording year ended 
October }, 1925, The following table indicates this progress 


©i O CO 
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as far as it can be shown by the increase in the number of 
members and herds:— 


Year* Societies Members Herds Cows 


/1914-16 

April 1 to March 3l] 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

October 1 to 1920-21 

September 30 1921-22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 


16 

264 

306 

7,331 

20 

350 

398 

9,811 

22 

441 

495 

12,950 

25 

503 

565 

14,404 

27 

639 

708 

19,793 

38 

1,191 

1,332 

37,880 

46 

2,076 

2,312 

61,323 

52 

3,328 

3,664 

97,903 

55 

3,949 

4,362 

117,023 

55 

4,366 

4,767 

127,151 

52t 

4,764 

6,209 

138,086 

50t 

5,081 

.5,516 

148,905 


* Before October 1, 1917, thcTc was no uniform year for societies. 

•f The decrease in the number of societies is due to amalgamation. 

The real nature of the development of the milk recording 
scheme cannot adequately be expressed in figures. It is 
indicated not only by the steady increase in the number of 
members but also by the improvement which has undoubtedly 
taken place in the manner in which records are being kept, 
and by the interest which members are taking in such matters 
as butterfat tests and rationing. Another feature which is 
worthy of notice is the increasing stability of the societies 
operating under the scheme. While there are exceptions which 
leave much to be desired there are a number of societies which 
are now well established and which conduct their operations 
with commendable keenness and efficiency. The handbooks 
issued annually by several societies and containing not only 
particulars of the year’s operations, but also a number of 
articles upon subjects of practical interest to their members, 
afford pleasing testimony to the manner in which the milk 
recording movement is making headway. 

Average Yield of Herds Recorded ,—The annual returns 
furnished by the fifty societies for the recording year ended 
October 1, 1925, show that of the 148,905 cows ahd heifers 
recorded, 51 per cent, were cows which had been retained in 
the herds for the full year, and that the average peld of these 
77,132 cows was approximately 6,925-5 lb. The following 
table compares the average annual yield of (1) all cows and 
heifers recorded, and (2) the cows recorded for the full year for 
each year since the uniform milk recording year was fixed. 
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Particulars of all cows 
and heifers recorded 

Particulars of cows recorded for 
full year 

xoar 

October 1 
to 

October 1 

No. of 
Socie¬ 
ties 

No. of 
cows 
and 
heifers 

! 

Total 

yield 

Av. 

yield 

No. of 
cows 

Per¬ 
centage 
of total 
cows 
and 
heifers 

Total 

yield 

i 

Av. 

yield 

1917-18.. 

27 

19,793 

gal. 

8,426,068 

gal. 

426 

8,776 

44 

gal. 

6.266,923 

gal. 

599 

1918-19.. 

38 

37,880 

16,204,941 

450 

17,989 

47 

10,643,616 

579 

1919-20.. 

46 

61,323 

29,344,887 

479 

27,266 

44 

17,363,347 

637 

1920-21.. 

52 

97,903 

48,612,380 

495 

48,248 

49 

30,892,620 

640 

1921-22.. 

65 

117,023 

60,463,617 

517 

63,318 

54 

41,208,073 

651 

1922-23.. 

55 

127,161 

67,904,224 

534 

68,349 

54 

46,960,666 

687 

1923-24.. 

52 

138,086 

73,963,165 

536 

73,338 

53 

60,299,884 

685 

1024-28.. 

50 

i 

148,906 

1 76,419,498 

613 

77,132| 

61 

61,606,291 

670 


It will be seen that the average of full-year cows shows 
a reduction of approximately 15 gallons as compared with 
the preceding year. The actual decrease, however, was 
somewhat less tWn this amount, for the reason that the average 
for 1924-26 has been calculated on the equivalent of 10| lb. 
to a gallon, whereas in former years the equivalent adopted 
was lOJ lb. The reduction in the average yield appears to have 
been general throughout England and Wales, although eleven 
societies showed an increase. Where so many factors have an 
effect on milk yield it is difficult to assign a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of this general reduction, but it is generally attributed 
to the drought during the summer. In cases where the average 
yield of a herd has been increased it is reasonable to suppose 
either that the adverse influences have been less active in the 
district, ttr that more care and intelligence in management 
have been displayed by the owner. A few examples of the 
increase which has been effected in the average yield of herds 
and of the financial benefit involved arc given in the table on 
the next page. 

Milk Record Certificates .—There was again a considerable 
decrease in the number of certificates issued, only 353 being 
issued as compared with 633 for the preceding year. The 
explanation is no doubt that the purposes for which certificates 
of milk record were formerly required no longer exist. A certi¬ 
ficate is not now necessary as a condition of entry in the 
Ministry’s Register. On the other hand it is very satisfactory 
to note that there was a substantial increase in the number of 
certificates of merit issued in respect of the year under notice. 
These certificates are of value inasmuch as they certify both 
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Herd 

No. of 
years 
during 

1 which 
records 
were 

I taken 

7Av. 

per cow 
in first 
year I 

1 

Av. 
yield 
percow, 
in last 1 
year 

1 

1 

1 

ilncrease 

1 in 

1 annual 
average 
yield 
per cow 

No. of 
cows m 
last 1 
year of 
period j 

1 

Cash value of 
Incr. of last 
year over first 

1 year at Is per 
gallon 

Per 

cow 

Per 

herd 




gal. 

1 

gal. 

gal. ' 


£ 

s. 

£ s. 

4. 

(Non-pedigroo ^ 










Friesian) . ^ 

G 

551 

1,048 

497 

14 

24 

17 

347 18 

\i. 

(Non-pedigree f 

1 






1 



Shorthorn) 

1 

.‘588 

788 

400 

10 

20 

0 

200 0 

C. 

(Non-pedigret | 










Shorthorn) . > 

0 

G15 

909 

294 

37 

14 

1 

543 18 

T>. 

(Pedigree 





! 


I 



Shorthorn) j 
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milk yielding and breeding abilities of a cow for a period of 
three consecutive years. 197 such certificates were issued 
as compared with 83 in the previous year. 

Of 191 cows ^vhich were so certified for the three years 
ending October 1, 1925, 72 /including 42 Shorthorn, 16 Friesian, 
4 Red Poll, and 3 Giieniseys) yielded over 30,000 lb. during 
the three years. The highest yield, viz., 58,863 lb., was given 
by a non-pedigree Shorthorn cow. A pedigree Shorthorn cow 
gave 47,313J lb. and a pedigree Friesian cow gave 46,747 lb. 

Register of Dairy Cattle .—Certain changes in the formation 
of the Ministry’s Annual Register of Dairy Cattle which were 
made with the object of increasing its size and usefulness were 
set out in last year’s Report and incorporated in Volume 8. It 
has been found possible further to increase the size of the 
Register to include not fewer than 7,500 cows, and Volume 9, 
which will be issued shortly, contains this number of the highest 
yielding cows selected from the Annual Returns of the various 
Societies. Nineteen recognised breeds or types are represented 
in the volume, 65 per cent, being of the Shorthorn type 18 per 
cent. Friesian, and 3 per cent. Guernseys. 

Although the Register is limited to 7,500 entries there were 
nearly 12,500 cows under the scheme which qualified for entry 
under the prescribed standards of yield, the lowest of which is 
8,000 lb. for the year. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that practically all the cows entered have yielded 9,000 lb. or 
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over in the year; 67 per cent, yielded between 10,000 and 
12,000 lb., 16 per cent, between 12,000 and 14,000 lb., and 6 per 
cent, between 14,000 and 20,000 lb. Twelve cows gave 20,000 lb. 
or over. Particulars of the cows for which certificates of merit 
were issued are also included in the volume. 

There was a noticeable increase in the number of bulls 
entered in Volume 9. The condition upon which a bxdl may be 
entered in the Register is either (a) that its dam and sire’s 
dam have given not less than the standard yield prescribed for 
their breed or type- in any particular milk-recording year, or 
(6) that it has two or more daughters which have given not less 
than the standard yield prescribed for their breed or type in 
any particular milk-recording year. There are thirty-eight 
entries in Volume 9, of which twenty-five qualified under 
condition (a) and thirteen under condition (6). 

Competitions .—^It is inevitable in any movement which has 
for its object the improvement of separate but affiliated units, 
that an element of competition must enter sooner or later into 
the proceedings, and it is not surprising therefore that there 
has been during the year an increased activity in the arrange 
ment of herd competitions and clean milk competitions. This 
movement has been encouraged by a number of keen supporters 
who have provided many substantial prizes both for local and 
national competitions. Apart from the fact that these com¬ 
petitions prove a notable advance in education on the part 
of a large number of dairy farmers, the improvement which 
must inevitably follow in the management of the herds of those 
who participate, is a factor of considerable importance. 

Bationing .—The increasing interest taken in the economic 
feeding of a dairy herd is a natural development of the Milk 
Recording Scheme; and advice on rationing is being sought 
by farmers with increS/Sing keenness. Advice and assistance is 
given chiefly by the County Agricultural Organisers. An 
interesting result of the movement is that a number of owners 
of dairy herds have started to record privately in order to avail 
themselves of the beneflts of a local rationing scheme. 

Testing for Butter Fat .—^Butterfat testing is receiving in¬ 
creasing atWtion among the various milk recording societies. 
During the year ended October 1, 1926, over 96,000 samples 
were taken and analysed as compared with 72,000 in the 
previous year, and over 79,000 of these samples were from the 
milk of individual cows. This increase is, no doubt, partly due 
to the action of certain breed societies which require evidence of 
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quality as well as quantity in regard to cows registered in their 
Herd Books. The Ministry has frequently been urged to 
formulate a uniform scheme for butterfat testing with a view to 
official recognition of such tests. While fully agreeing with the 
desirability of improving the quality as well as the quantity of 
milk produced, the difficulties in the way of securing absolutely 
and uniformly reliable sampling are such as to make official 
recognition impracticable at the present time. This fact, 
however, in the opinion of the Ministry, in no way diminishes 
the advantage to be gained by an owner who is sufficiently 
keen and enlightened to take butterfat tests for his own 
information. 

Calf and Bvll Marking. —15,416 calves and 117 bulls were 
marked under the scheme as compared with 14,248 and 
114 respectively for the preceding year. 

Cost of Milk Recording —There was a further, though very 
slight, decrease in the cost of recording during the year both as 
regards the average cost per cow to the member and to the 
Society, which was 4s. 3d. and 6s. 3d. respectively. While it is 
improbable that the cost of recording can be reduced much 
further, it cannot, in view of the advantages gained, be 
regarded as excessive, except in the case of the owners of small 
herds who are called upon to pay a minimum fee. 

Export of Live Stock within the Empire and to Foreign 
Countries. —The export of live stock to foreign countries and 
colonies has been much restri(*ted on account of the temporary 
measures prohibiting importation which have been passed by 
the various governments in view of the outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease in this country. The Ministry is kept informed 
of any alterations, temporary or otherwise, in the regulations of 
the various countries, and is able to furnish particulars to 
intending exporters who, in order to avoid delay and expense, 
should be careful to inquire before making any arrangements. 
It may be of interest to regular exporters to know that a 
complete summary of the importation regulations "of foreign 
countries and colonies may be obtained from the Ministry on 
payment of 10s., and purchasers of this summary are informed 
of alterations or amendments as they are notified to the 
Ministry. 

Particulars of the number and declared value of animals 
exported to colonies and foreign countries are published at the 

2f 2 
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Statkmbnt giving Pabtiouulrs of Fifty Mile Rboobdino Societies 
Opebating Dubinq the Year Ended October 1, 1925 


{The Societies are arranged in order of total number of animals recorded) 


Society 

♦No. 

of 

members 

♦No 

of 

herds 

♦Total 

No 

of animals 
recorded 

♦Number 
of cows 
recorded 
for full 
year 

♦Average 
yield of 
cows 
recorded 
for full 
year 

Somerset and North 
Dorset 

276 

304 

9,368 

6,294 

lb. 

6,782 6 

Essex 

232 

269 

9,178 

4,818 

7,482 7 

Hampshire 

235 

259 

8,382 

4,720 

6,869 4 

East Sussex 

202 

233 

6,894 

3,469 

6,786 1 

Berkshire .. 

153 

176 

6,326 

3,296 

6,771 0 

North-West Wilts 

122 

145 

6,221 

3,666 

6,870 4 

Norfolk 

210 

236 

6,836 

3,042 

7,623 6 

Kent 

190 

209 

6,779 

2,860 

6,992 5 

Hertford 

172 

196 

5,611 

2,834 

6,868 4 

Dorset 

90 

117 

6,096 

3,086 

6,640 9 

Surrey 

181 

194 

4,995 

2,348 

6,729 8 

West Sussex 

125 

144 

4,437 

2,304 

7,060 6 

South Wiltshii o 

79 

101 

4,223 

2,587 

7,646 3 

Oxford 

120 

130 

4,042 

3,767 

2,068 

6,980 6 

Warwick 

150 

154 

1,76.1 

7,193 1 

Leicester 

134 

143 

3,684 

1,888 

6,968 3 

Suffolk 

154 

166 

3,616 

2,140 

7,323 1 

Lancashire 

112 

113 

3,434 

1,243 

6,386 7 

Shropshire 

79 

86 

2,778 

1,577 

7,334 3 

Northants 

103 

111 

2,621 

1,243 

6,387 3 

Sta^ord 

88 

92 

2,681 

1,313 

7,417 7 

South Devon 

116 

120 

2,562 

1,134 

5,831 6 

Yorkshire 

128 

137 

2,360 

1,144 

7,170 6 

Cambridge 

88 

96 

2,319 

1,163 

7,520 9 

Derby 

56 

62 

2,197 

918 

7,382 1 

Cheshire 

61 

63 

2,163 1 

919 

6,725 0 

Bucks 

79 

82 

2,023 

1,035 


Cumberland and 

N Westmorland 

124 

126 

1,961 

880 

5,861 2 

Gloucester . 

80 

86 

1,813 

971 

7,226 0 

Nottmgham 

53 

66 

1,790 

722 

7,026 2 

Worcester 

79 

83 

1,769 

860 

7,215 4 

Bristol and Bath 

76 

77 

1,747 

866 

7,098 6 

Denbigh and !• lint 

85 

86 

1,712 

927 

6,429 6 

East Devon 

93 

93 

1,640 

833 


Bedford 

48 

62 

1,473 

733 

6,902 9 

Peak (Derby) 

66 

66 

1,269 

556 

7,278*3 

Lincoln 

41 

45 

1,141 

583 

6,890 2 

Cornwall 

63 

63 

1 054 ! 

663 

6,097 8 

Umted Counties 

76 

77 

1,038 

641 

6,131 7 

Herefordshire 

38 

39 

967 

492 

7,175 1 

Kendal and S 
Westmorland 

47 

49 

961 

398 

6,078 6 

Anglesey and 
Carnarvon 

85 

86 

888 

564 

6,463-7 

Tees Valley 

25 

31 

874 

393 

6,764 6 

Campden Moreton 

39 

40 

867 

491 

6,668 2 

North Somerset 

38 

40 

840 

632 

6,703-3 

Monmouth .. 

34 

36 

704 

314 

6,714 9 

Allendale .. 

31 

32 

606 

366 

6,821-2 

Melton Mowbray 

29 

30 

614 

270 

6,389-2 

Glamorgan .. 

48 

48 

494 

371 

0,667-7 

Montgomery 

24 

24 

331 

138 

0,628-1 


6,054* 

6,486^ 

148,906^ 

77,132^ 

6,926-5* 


* Goats are not included. 
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end of each quarter in the monthly Journal op the Ministry 
OP Agriculture (H.M. Stationery Office, 6d. monthly). 

The following are the principal memoranda used in con¬ 
nection with the live stock operations of the Ministry, and 
single copies of them can be obtained free of charge on applica¬ 
tion to the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 1. 

Leaflet 282 : Scheme for Improvement of Live Stock. 

Leaflet 146 : The Value of Records of the Milk Yields of Cows. 

No. 609/T.L.: Bull Grant Regulations. 

No. 392/T.L.: Milk Recording Regulations. 

No. 466/T.L.: Boar Grant Regulations. 

No 89/T.L.: Heavy Horse Regulations 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF SEEDS 

The importance of the c ountry of origin of most kinds of 
agricultural and garden seeds is a matter to which increasing 
attention is being given, particularly as improved facilities 
for advertisement and transport and the keen competition 
for new markets are causing the trade in seeds to become 
more and more an international business. The Seeds Act is 
said to have resulted in too much attention being given to 
the percentage of germination and purity of the seeds sold 
in this country to the exclusion of the distinct advantages of 
using home-grown seed. These advantages exist even though, 
owing to climatic and other conditions, we are unable, in 
many cases, to produce an article which can compete, as 
regards purity, germination, and general appearance, with 
seed grown in countries that enjoy a more suitable climate. 
When considering the quality of a lot of seeds the farmer is 
well advised to look to the country of origin in the first place, 
and to examine the figures as to germination and purity in 
the light of this information. The requirements of the Seeds 
Aet are of assistance to him in this respect, in that they make 
it necessary in the case of a sale of any of the principal kinds 
of grass and clover seed for a statement to be made in writing 
by the seller declaring inter alia the country of origm. Even 
so, the intricacies of the trade and the difficulties of distin¬ 
guishing between samples of seed of the same variety obtained 
from several different sources, sometimes results in parcels 
of foreign, and possibly very undesirable seed, masquerading 
either as home-grown or as the produce of a country where 
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conditions are such that it should be but little less valuable 
than the home-grown article. 

The importance of the country of origin of seed is probably 
most noticeable in the case of red clover. In this connection 
Stapledon and Williams say :—* 

“There appears to be no doubt that British strains of 
biennial red clovers are capable of yielding more hay and 
aftermath, and of affording more winter keep, than the 
foreign clovers. For one-year leys English broad red 
from the Eastern counties is probably the best, but 
certain broad red clovers from the Western counties, 
such as the Vale of Clwyd red and Dorset marl, are, by 
virtue of their greater persisting qualities, more suitable 
for two-year leys. 

“ Chilian, New Zealand, and American medium are 
probably the best foreign clovers for one-year leys, but 
for two-year leys preference should be given to Canadian 
and Brittany red clover and to clovers from Bohemia. 
Italian clover should never be senvn, 

“For stubble and winter grazing broad red grown in the 
Eastern counties is undoubtedly the best, while Chilian 
is apparently the best of the foreign clovers.” 

In order that seedsmen and farmers may be in a position 
to distinguish the country of origin of both red clover and 
alfalfa (lucerne) seed, the United States has recently passed 
a law requiring the staining of all such seed imported into 
that country. This law, which became effective on May 26, 
1926, prohibits the importation into the United States of 
alfalfa or red clover, or of any mixture of seed containing 
10 per cent, or more of either or both of these kinds of seeds, 
unless it is coloured in such a manner and to such an extent 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may prescribe. Where practic¬ 
able the colour used will indicate the country of origin. The 
law also requires that whenever the Secretary of Agriculture, 
after a public hearing, determines that seeds of alfalfa or red 
clover from any foreign country or region are not adapted for 
general agricultural use in the United States, the importation 
of such seeds or of mixtures of such seeds into the United 
States will be prohibited unless at least 10 per cent, of the 
seeds in each container are stained a red colour in accordance 
with regulations to be prescribed. The Secretary of Agriculture 

♦ See this JoiTRNAL, June, 1923, p. 243. 
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may confiscate any seed which is wilfully misbranded within 
the meaning of the Act. 

It is understood that the first public hearing to be held 
under this enactment will be to consider whether or not the 
seed of red clover grown in Italy and seed of alfalfa grown in 
Africa or in Turkestan are adapted for general agricultural 
use in the United States. 

No particulars have yet been received as to the regulations 
which will prescribe the colours to be allocated to seed grown 
in Great Britain or the Continent. 

It is probable that one of the intentions of the promoters 
of the Act is to stimulate the demand for home-grown seed 
and to discourage the use of imported seed. The question of 
the adaptability to American cohditions of imported red 
clover seed is one which has been very actively con¬ 
tested for some time, and the confusion resulting from the 
inaccurate statements that have been circulated in this 
connection has caused prices of home-grown seeds to rise to 
such an extent and has raised such doubts in the minds of 
farmers that they have in many cases refused to plant red 
clover seed and resorted to substitutes. It is somewhat 
doubtful whether the staining of imported seed will do very 
much in the way of lessening this confusion. The United 
States has for many years relied to a large extent on imported 
seed to meet its home requirements, and official tests have 
shown that certain foreign grown seeds yield quite as good 
crops as those of domestic growth. How will this be affected 
by the staining laws ? There will be on the one hand farmers 
who will look with suspicion on all imported seed, even though 
it be quite adaptable to American conditions, simply because 
it is stained, and on the other there will be those who appreciate 
the value of certain foreign seed which will now receive the 
hall-mark of a distinctive colour, and will refuse to buy any 
other. The staining regulations may also offer an opportunity 
to the unscrupulous dealer to pass off poor quality domestic 
seed as adaptable imported seed merely by staining it with 
a colour applied to the foreign grown adaptable seed. 

The effect this law will have on the price and the supply of 
red clover and alfalfa seeds in the United States will be of 
great interest. 

Other countries in which laws are in operation requiring 
the staining or colouring of certain kinds of imported seeds 
include Australia (lucerne) and Norway and Sweden (certain 
kinds of grass and clover seed). 
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THE GREY MOULD OF HOPS 

H. WoRMALD, D.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., AND W. F. Cheal, N.D.A., 

D.I.a, 

East Mailing Research Station, Kent, 

Tn September, 1924, a bed of young hop plants growing in 
a field on a neighbouring farm, was examined for the incidence 
of Downy Mildew (Psevdoperonosjpora humuli). This particular 
fungus was not found on them, though many leaves were seen 
to have discoloured blotches, greyish in the centre but bordered 
by a dark purplish brown line and then a yellowish zone 
gradually merging into the general green of the normal leaf 
surface. These discoloured spots were mostly J, to ^ in. in 
diameter but, in some cases, irregularly-shaped areas, nearly 
1 in. in length, were found ; these were probably the result of 
several spots coalescing. The smaller isolated spots wen* 
almost circular. In most eases only one spot was present on 
a leaf, but sometimes three or four were on the same leaf. 

On examining the underside of infected leaves it was found 
that in every case a fungus was growing out from the diseased 
spot. A microscopic examination showed the fungus to be 
Botrytis cinerea, a common cause of rot in a variety of plants. 

The plants showing the disease had been raised from sets 
which had been planted the previous year ; they had not yet 
been transferred to their permanent quarters and were not 
‘‘ trained.” The ground was overrun by weeds, and this, 
together with the persistent wet weather experienced at the 
time, was probably responsible for conditions that favoured 
infection by the fungus. 

The disease in this particular ease was not causing any 
appreciable damage to the plants aj)art from the death of the 
leaf-tissue on the spots, and the degree of infection was 
obviously due to the unsuitable conditions under which the 
j)lants were growing. 

Characteristics of Grey Mould Disease.— The same fungus, 
however, may also occur on the hop cones, when the damage 
caused is a more serious matter. In September, 1925, several 
eases came to our notice where hops were turning prematurely 
brown at the tip. In some instances the Botrytis fructifications 
were already present and, in every case where a hop showed the 
characteristic browning, Botrytis fructifications appeared on 
the brown parts within from one to two days of keeping such 
hops in moist air. In all the specimens examined it was seen 
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that the disease started at the tip of the cone and was extend¬ 
ing backwards towards the stalk end. This suggests that drops 
of rain water or dew accumulate at the top of the cone and act 
as “ infection drops,” in which the fimgal spores are able to 
germinate and infect the bracts and bracteoles. In this case the 
bracts and bracteoles are attacked equally, producing a very 
distinct brown tip to the cone, and by this eflfect hops infected 
with Grey Mould can be distinguished from those attacked by 
Downy Mildew. In the latter case the disease usually appears 
(on the cones) on the bracts first, causing the hops to have a 
striped appearance, and is not confined to the tip. 

Up to the present the Grey Mould disease has been seen by 
us on tliree varieties, viz, : Tutsham, Cobbs and Tolhurst. On 
the Tutsham variety it was found in four localities—East 
Mailing, Wateringbury, Seal and Chilham. It was plentiful 
on this variety in three fields at Wateringbury. The worst 
case of all was on Tutshams trained on pole work. 

On a diseased hop which had been kept in a moist atmos¬ 
phere for about a fortnight the fungus produced a number of 
sclcrot'a ; these are dense masses of fungal threads, whitish at 
first, but later black at the surface. Those found on the hop 
mentioned were about one-eighth of an inch in length. These 
sclerotia enable the fungus to survive during unfavourable 
periods, but, when conditions are again suitable, they give 
rise to Botrvtis fructifications and so serve to disseminate the 
fungus. 

Precautions against Infection. —These sclerotia have not 
yet been observed by us on hops in the open, but it is highly 
probable that they develop on infected hops which are left 
hanging, for Botrytis cinerea readily produces such sclerotia 
in the tissues of any host which it attacks. BrowTi discoloured 
hops are often left hanging when the rest are picked. If the 
browning is caused by a parasitic fungus, as in the present 
case, it is a bad practice to leave such hops to become over¬ 
ripe and shattered, as the shattered hops carry the fungus 
to the ground, where it cither continues to develop or it remains 
in a resting stage (in this case in the form of sclerotia) through 
the winter and may then cause further infection in the following 
season. 

Botrytis cinerea and related species usually require very 
moist conditions or a moist substratum (such as soft and sappy 
vegetable tissues) on which to thrive and cause rotting. The 
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disease mentioned here is not likely to be troublesome except 
in over-crowded hop-gardens, and in a wet season ; but hop 
growers are advised to take the precaution of preventing the 
infected hops from shattering, and of having them collected 
and burnt. 


AUGUST ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bond, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultural Organiser for Derbyshire. 

Land and Crops. —The eighth month in the Saxon calendar 
was Ammonath, meaning bam month, in allusion to this being 
com harvest time. That this was looked upon as a period for 
uninterrupted work may be gathered from the fact that there 
are comparatively few saint days—^formerly occasions for 
holidays—^in the month of August. Until comparatively 
recent times com harvest claimed the services of the entire 
mral population ; and in modem farming, although the place 
of casual village labour has been taken by the mechanical 
reaper (which leaves little to glean), the farmer cannot emulate 
the urban employer in relaxing his efforts at this time of the 
year. 

Cutting begins with winter oats, which are often in stock 
by the end of July. Spring oats, wheat, and barley are usually 
ripe in the order in which they are here stated a few days 
before or after the middle of the month ; the actual date, 
however, depends on season, variety, district, and soil. 
Moderately short-strawed varieties that stand up under 
heavy rains although well fertilised have a great advantage 
in wet seasons ; but, excepting for late uplands, there is no 
great advantage in early ripening as a quality favouring good 
harvesting. The chances of a wet spell about the time of 
cutting are as great in August as in September, and when 
August is both wet and hot, the early sorts suffer from sprouting 
in the ear. For the heaviest yields also a somewhat long 
growing period is necessary. On the other hand, an early 
sort may sometimes be cut and secured during a dry period 
that does not extend beyond the middle of August; early 
cutting favours the establishment of the maiden seeds, the 
grazing of which may be very useful; and on heavy land it 
is worth something to be able to commence stubble cleaning 
operations a week or two earlier in autumn. 
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Spring sown roots attain full leaf and root-fibre development 
during July; so prepared, they are capable imder suitable 
conditions of making very rapid bulb growth in August. 
Warmth and moisture are perhaps the dominant factors. In 
hot dry seasons swede crops, that carry as much leaf as many 
crops possess at the time of writing, become infested with 
a grey aphis and the mildew fungus, while mangolds and 
sugar beet may be attacked by the black aphis. In both cases 
the attack spreads from centres, and there is no doubt that 
spraying these patches with a soft soap and nicotine or paraffin 
emulsion would check the attack if performed early enough. 
This year many crops of mangolds have been considerably 
thinned by the depredations of nocturnal pests that have 
bitten the ‘‘ roots ” through about ground level. There is 
some evidence that such damage can be reduced by the 
application of salt in the autumn preceding the sowing of the 
mangold crop. A dressing of 10 to 20 cwt. of salt has been 
found to destroy the eggs and larvae of several insects and 
slugs, which otherwise would live through the winter and 
attack spring-sown crops. 

Instances of the benefit to be derived from the ploughing-in 
of a crop of mustard before sowing wheat justify a recommen¬ 
dation for its more general adoption on land that has been 
bare fallowed or broken up in time for sowing mustard in 
August. A similar case with winter oats was recorded at 
Rothamsted in 1924 ; an increase in yield of about twenty 
bushels per acre was obtained as a result of sowing (on a bare 
fallow) a mustard crop on August 20, 1923, and ploughing it 
under on October 18, immediately before drilling the oats. 

Pasture Land. —Grazing conditions in August are particu¬ 
larly dependent on the weather conditions in July. Sometimes 
there is a vigorous renewal of bottom growth, whereby the 
bare brown appearance of the sunny banks is replaced by 
a spring-like freshness. At other times dry hot conditions 
persist through the month ; and the opening of the meadow 
fields gives little relief in the scarcity, for there is equally 
little aftermath. Diminution of milk yield or the suspension 
of growing or fattening increase are ordinarily expected under 
such conditions ; but it is sometimes a matter for wonder 
how the cattle find even sufficient nutriment for maintenance. 
What farmers term “ baked grass ” is evidently very nutritious. 

Where live stock have some excess of pasturage, they graze 
the sward unevenly, preferring such parts of the fields as 
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produce short leafy herbage and ignoring places where the 
grass has a tendency to produce bents. Horses are perhaps 
the worst in this respect; and sometimes suitable fertilisers 
temporarily emphasise the imevenness of pastures owing to 
the quicker action of the dressings on the short places. 
Ordinarily, however, any tendency towards uneven grazing 
gives the careful grazier concern, as unconsumed patches in 
pastures are apt to become permanent sour places in the 
fields ; and, on soils deficient in lime, they ultimately become 
matted, and, while in that state, valueless. 

Cause and effect in the above problem—^uneven grazing— 
are not easily separated. Close grazing keeps the herbage 
young, succulent, palatable, and, as illustrated by the 
Cambridge results, highly nutritious. From the manner in 
which cattle detect and bare-off a suitably fertilised plot in a 
pastxire, however, it may be deduced that the closely grazed 
places in fields are so grazed because of their possessing some 
inherent attractiveness at the beginning of the season. 
Uniform consumption therefore depends upon uniform quality 
of herbage throughout the field. 

Where an endeavour is made to provide an abundance of 
keep and at the same time to maintain the nutritive quality 
of the grazings, as in the management of feeding land, special 
care is taken to prevent the development of unevenness , and 
such attentions as the regular spreading of droppings in the 
field are regarded as quite indispensable. Indeed, where 
labour is available the droppings are collected and applied 
during the winter. In the management of ordinary fair 
pasture, however, uniform grazing can be promoted by the 
application of phosphates and potash by hand to those parts 
of the field that stock reject and allow to seed. Old sour 
places that have become matted may even require liming. 
Store stock may, of course, pull off the bents during winter, 
which is better than leaving the dead forage to accumulate 
and sour the ground. But to increase the palatability of these 
areas and ensure better grazing next year, they should receive 
special manurial treatment that is known to enhance the 
palatability of herbage. 

In this connection the value of mowing rough places in 
August may be illustrated. At the Hampshire Farm Institute, 
Sparsholt, there is a pasture of 18 acres which stock do 
not graze well. For two years in succession, however, half 
the field has had the mowing machine run over it about the 
end of August to cut off the unconsumed withered herbage. 
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This portion now develops a much greater herbage in the 
autumn, which is much preferred by the stock; indeed, the 
cattle do not touch the unmown half of the field until the 
aftermath of the mown portion has been bared off. An 
improvement in the sward is also obtained. 

Slag and Wild White.’^ —^While it cannot be disputed that 
the tendency to lay down arable land to grass is due to economic 
conditions, there is no doubt that the virtues of wild white 
clover and basic slag (here meaning suitable seeds and 
fertilisers generally) have given some impetus to the movement. 
Whereas formerly it was believed that “ to make a pasture 
will break a man ” or that a profitable pasture required 
twenty years for development, we now have very productive 
grazings from the first or second year after seeding. Even the 
otherwise commendable practice of thoroughly cleaning the 
land before seeding is not now absolutely necessary ; for a 
carpet of wild white clover has a remarkable smothering and 
cleaning effect, and under certain circumstances this may be 
much the cheapest way of cleaning land. There is now no 
excuse for allowing land to “ tumble down to grass.” 

A large-scale demonstration of what wild white clover and 
phosphates together may accomplish may be seen on a farm 
in the north-east comer of Gloucestershire. When the present 
owner came into possession in 1922 there were on the holding 
in question 448 acres of almost derelict and dirty arable land, 
which was regarded as a very unprofitable project. Of this 
area, 400 acres are now beautiful and obviously profitable 
young pastures. When I saw them on July 13 last they were 
nearly all white over with the blossom of wild white clover ; 
and, with the exception of two fields recently seeded, could 
be described as clean. In some cases rotation leas or beds 
of sainfoin existing at the date of entry had been converted 
into permanent grass merely by slagging and harrowing in a 
renovating mixture; in others, dirty stubbles had been 
turned over, resown with com, and seeded down with 
permanent seeds ; in others the seeds had been sown in rape 
after a half fallow. The occupier’s interest lies mainly in 
live stock, and he intends to leave the land down in grass. 
It was obvious, however, that had the intention been to 
resume arable cultivation, the method would have been a 
success for that purpose, as the land is now in excellent 
condition for com crops. 
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live StO(&. —^Dairy cows do not as a rule yield well in 
August. Such as calve in this month produce about 10 per 
cent, less milk in their lactation period than similar animals 
that calve in October, although in some districts the difference 
may be less marked. This fact, however, is worthy of special 
consideration when assessing the merits of different cows for 
breeding purposes. Autumn calvers are mostly dry in August; 
and the rapid decline in the yield of March calvers, which is 
very noticeable in this month, cannot be appreciably reduced 
by increasing the allowance of concentrates. Thus there is 
not as a rule much surplus milk in August; and, unless there 
are heifers coming into the herd, the daily output may fall 
below contract quantity. 

With the return of cooler nights and heavy dews, cattle 
become subject to a number of ailments about this time ot 
the year. Dry cows have to be watched for symptoms of 
udder trouble, which if neglected may result in the loss of 
one or more quarters and sometimes in the death of the 
animal. Some forms of this trouble—^mammitis—are undoubt¬ 
edly infectious, and the fluid drawn from affected quarters 
must be regarded as a danger to other cows. Young cattle 
may begin to cough as a result of infection with the husk 
worm. The desirability of immediate isolation and treatment 
in this disease is not sufficiently understood by stock owners : 
the solid excrement of husking beasts contains young husk 
worms, which, after a period of four to twelve days, may 
infect another beast that picks them up off the grass. 

The careful shepherd is constantly giving attention to the 
feet of his sheep, but ho makes a special effort to get his flock 
sound in this respect before the more moist conditions of 
autumn set in. Besides, with ewes treatment is much more 
difficult to carry out after they become in lamb again. The 
term foot-rot is commonly applied to all kinds of foot affections 
in sheep ; more strictly it should refer only to the infectious 
kind of lameness, of which the first visible symptom (apart 
from lameness) is a sore between the toes, whereas non- 
infectious foot-rot commences at or near the under surface of 
the foot. On land that is known to be infected, it is a wise 
precaution to make the sheep walk periodically through an 
antiseptic foot bath, such as 5 per cent, copper sulphate. 
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MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., 

Animal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge University. 

Some Results of Research in America on Dairy Cows during 
1924 and 1025 . —^In view of the extensive research on dairy 
science carried out in America, it may be useful to present in 
short and succinct form the results of such research that are 
of immediate interest to dairy farmers, and the following 
notes are a brief statement of the work of commercial 
instructional interest carried out in America during 1924 and 
1925, and published in Dairy Science. 

Protein for Milk Production. —In research carried out in 
1924 on the protein requirements of milk production, J. A. 
Fries and others made the interesting observation that a 
reduction in the protein fed led to a reduction in the milk 
flow. Owing to the capacity of the cow to draw on its protein 
reserves for milk production, such reduction may not be 
manifested to its full extent until some weeks after the reduction 
in food protein has taken place. The effect of increasing the 
protein supply, however, depends upon the physiological 
milk yielding capacity of the cow. In the case of a good yielding 
cow fed on poor diet the addition of protein will lead to an 
immediate increase, whereas in the case of a poor yielding 
cow no such increase will be obtained. In all cases the authors 
found that storage of protein occurred in the body of the cow. 
These results confirm the English practice of conditioning a 
cow by liberal feeding during gestation in preparation for the 
succeeding lactation period. 

Milk for Calves. —^Work by McCandlish has shown that milk 
cannot be used indefinitely as a sole ration for calves, and 
that some bulky roughage such as lucerne hay is necessary 
for normal growth. Calves fed on milk alone eventually died. 

Yeast for Calves and Cows. —Eckles Williams and others, in 
an attempt to ascertain the effect of yeast feeding on growth 
of the calf, found that the addition of yeast to rations ordinarily 
fed to calves did not lead to increased growth during the 
period the calves were under observation, i.e., from three 
weeks to twenty-six weeks. Further work by the authors, 
published in 1926, showed that the feeding of yeast to lactating 
cows had no specific effect on milk production. In otheif 
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words, the value of yeast as a supplementary food for calves 
and cows depends entirely upon its protein and energy content, 
and bears no relation to its vitamin B content. 

Age of Maximum Milk Yield .—^Work by Ragsdale, 
Turner, and Clark show that the maximum production of 
milk is reached at the age of eight years in the case of the 
Holstein, Jersey, and Guernsey breeds, and at nine years in 
the case of the Ayrshire breed. 

Molasses for Dairy Cows .—Paul S. Williams investigated 
the effect of the addition of cane molasses on the digestibility 
of dairy cow rations. Lindsey and Smith had previously found 
that addition of cane molasses depressed the digestibility of a 
ration, while Patterson and Cutwater obtained contrary 
results. Williams, as the result of his experiments, obtained 
data which indicated no adverse effect on the digestibility of 
the ration, so far as fibre, carbohydrate, and fat was concerned, 
but did get a slight depression in the digestibility of the crude 
protein and the dry matter. This depression of digestibility 
was, however, much too slight to be of any significance in 
ordinary fanning practice. 

Soy Beans .—Faircliild and Wili>er, in an experiment designed 
to test the value of soy beans .and soy bean oil meal as a 
protein supplement in dairy cow ration, came to the conclusion 
that soy bean oil meal was as valuable as linseed oil meal 
as a protein supplement, and that ground soy beans had a 
feeding value 2 to 3 per cent, higher than linseed oil meal for 
milk and fat production. 

Eaxm Values. —The prices m respect of the feeding stuffs 


used as bases of comparison 

for the purposes 

of this month's 

calculations, are as follows 

starch 

Protein 

Per ton 


equivalent equivalent 

£ s 

Barley (imported) 

71 

62 

8 11 

Maize 

81 

6-8 

7 14 

Decorticated ground nut cake 

73 

41*0 

11 10 

cotton cake 

71 

34*0 

10 0 


Add 10s. per ton, in each case, for carriage. The cost per 
unit starch equivalent works out at 2’10 shillings, and per unit 
protein equivalent, 1'97 shillings. 


The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The “ food values ” which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should be 
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applied by Agricultural Organisers and other advisers in connec¬ 
tion with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy cows, are 
given in the November, 1926, issue of the Ministry’s Joubnal.) 

Farm Values. 


Cbops 

Starch 

equivalent 

Protein 

equivalent 

ood value 
per ton, on 
farm 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ 

8 . 

Wheat. 

72 

9-6 

8 

10 

Oats 

60 

7-6 

7 

1 

Barley 

71 

6*2 

8 

1 

Potatoes .. 

18 

0-6 

1 

19 

Swedes 

7 

0*7 

0 

16 

Mangolds .. 

7 

0-4 

0 

16 

Beans 

1 66 

20-0 

8 

18 

Good meadow hay 

31 

4*6 

3 

14 

Good oat straw .. 

17 

09 

1 

17 

Good clover hay .. 

32 

7-0 

4 

1 

Vetch and oat silage 

13 

1-6 

1 

10 

Barley straw 

19 

0-7 

2 

1 

Wheat straw 

11 

01 

1 

3 

Bean straw 

19 

1-7 

2 

3 
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Dmobiftiok 

Price per qr. 

8. d. lb. 

Price 

per 

ton 

£ B. 

Manu- 
rial 
value 
per 
ton 
£ 8. 

Cost 0 
fo^ 
value 
per 
ton 
£ 8. 


Price 
per 
umt 
stare! 
equiv 
8. d. 

Price 
per lb 
starol 
equiv 
d. 

Pro¬ 

tein 

1 equiv. 

% 

Wheat, British.. 

_ 

_ 

14 5 

0 16 

13 10 

72 

3 9 

2 01 

9-6 

Barley, British feeding 

— 

— 

9 0 

0 12 

8 8 

71 

2 4 

1'26 

6*2 

„ Canadian No. 4 Weste 

k31 3 

400 

8 16 

0 12 

8 3 

71 

2 4 

1-26 

6-2 

„ American 

30 6 


8 10 

0 12 

7 18 

71 

2 3 

1-20 

6-2 

„ Russian 

30 0 


8 8 

0 12 

7 16 

71 

2 2 

M6 

6-2 

Oats, English, white .. 

— 


10 7 

0 13 

9 14 

60 

3 3 

1-74 

7-6 

„ „ black and gre 

— 

— 

10 0 

0 13 

9 7 

60 

3 1 

1-66 

7-6 

„ Scotch, white 

— 

— 

11 3 

0 13 

10 10 

60 

3 6 

1-87 

7-6 

„ Canadian No. 2 Western 

29 6 

320 

10 7 

0 13 

9 14 

60 

3 3 

1-74 

y-6 

» „ No. 3 

27 0 


9 8 

0 13 

8 16 

60 

2 11 

1-66 

7-6 

„ „ feed 

25 6 


8 18 

0 13 

8 6 

60 

2 9 

1-47 

7-6 

„ American.. 

25 6 


8 18 

0 13 

8 6 

60 

2 9 

1-47 

7-6 

„ Argentine 

24 0 


8 8 

0 13 

7 16 

60 

2 7 

1-38 

7-6 

„ Chilian .. 

24 6 


8 12 

0 13 

7 19 

60 

2 8 

1.43 

76 

Maize, Argentine 

32 6 

480 

7 12 

0 12 

7 0 

81 

1 9 

0-94 

6-8 

„ South African .. 

33 6 


7 17t 

0 12 

7 6 

81 

1 9 

0-94 

6-8 

Beans, English winter.. 

— 


11 0 

1 11 

9 9 

66 

2 10 

1-62 

200 

Peas, „ dun .. 

— 

— 

11 10 

1 7 

10 3 

69 

2 11 

1-66 

180 

„ „ maple. . 

— 

— 

12 0 

1 7 

10 13 

69 

3 1 

1-66 

180 

Millers* ofEeJs — 










Bran, British .. 

— 

— 

5 0 

1 6 

3 14 

42 

1 9 

0-94 

100 

„ broad. 

— 

— 

6 2 

1 6 

4 16 

42 

2 3 

1*20 

100 

Middlings, fine, imported 

— 


7 6 

1 1 

6 4 

69 

1 10 

0 98 

120 

„ coarse, British .. 

— 

— 

6 0 

1 1 

4 19 

68 

1 8 

0-89 

no 

Pollfuds, imported .. 

— 

— 

5 10 

1 6 

4 4 

60 

1 6 

0-76 

no 

Meal, barley 

— 

— 

9 15 

0 12 

9 3 

71 

2 7 

1-38 

6-2 

„ maize . 

— 

— 

8 16 

0 12 

8 3 

81 

2 0 

107 

68 

„ „ South African 

— 

— 

8 0 

0 12 

7 8 

81 

1 10 

0-98 

6-8 

„ „ germ 

— 

— 

7 16 

0 18 

6 17 

86 

1 7 

0-86 

10-0 

„ „ gluten feed 

— 

— 

8 7 

1 6 

7 1 

76 

1 10 

0*98 

190 

„ locust bean 

— 

— 

9 0 

0 9 

8 11 

71 

2 6 

1-29 

3-6 

„ bean . 

— 

— 

12 0 

1 11 

10 9 

66 

3 2 

1 70 

200 

,, fish .. .. .. 

— 

— 

17 15 

4 1 

13 14 

63 

1 6 2 

2-77 

480 

Maize, cooked flaked .. 

— 

— 

10 10 

0 12 

9 18 

86 

2 4 

1-26 

8-6 

Linseed — 










„ cake, English, 12% oil 

— 

— 

12 2 

1 16 

10 6 

74 

2 9 

1*47 

260 

»» »» »♦ 10% »i 

— 

— 

11 16 

1 16 

19 19 

74 

2 8 

1-43 

260 

tf $f »t 0% i» 

— 

— 

11 10 

1 16 

9 14 

74 

2 7 

1-38 

260 

Soyabean,, 6% „ 

— 

— 

11 10 

2 11 

8 19 

69 

2 7 

1*38 

360 

Cottonseed oake,Engh8h,6i%„ 

— 

— 

6 0 

1 13 

4 7 

42 

2 1 

M2 

170 

„ „ Egyptian,6|% „ 

— 

— 

6 12 

1 13 

3 19 

42 

1 11 

103 

170 

Decorticated cottonseed cake, 










7% oil 

— 

— 

10 0 

2 11 

7 9 

71 

2 1 

M2 

340 

Decorticated cottonseed meal, 










7% oil 

— 

— 

10 10 

2 11 

7 19 

74 

2 2 

M6 

360 

Coconut cake, 6% oil .. 

— 

— 

8 10 

1 10 

7 0 

79 

1 9 

094 

160 

Ground nut cake, 6% oil 

— 

— 

7 10 

1 15 

6 16 

67 

2 0 

1-07 

27-0 

Palm kernel cake, 6% oil 

— 

— 

6 10 

1 2 

6 8 

76 

1 6 

0-76 

170 

*• » M meal, 6% oil 

— 

— 

7 0 

1 2 

6 18 

76 

1 7 

0-86 

17-0 

„ „ „ meal, 2% „ 

— 

— 

6 10 

1 3 

4 7 

71 

1 3 

0 67 

170 

Feeding treacle . 

— 

— 

6 12 

0 9 

6 3 

61 

2 6 

1*29 

2*7 

Brewers* grains. Dried ale 

— 

— 

6 7 

1 3 

5 4 

49 

2 1 

M2 

130 

ft „ ,, porter .. 

— 

— 

6 17 

1 3 

4 14 

49 

1 11 

103 

13*0 

„ „ Wet ale 

— 

— 

0 16 

0 9 

0 7 

16 

0 6 

0*27 

4-8 

f, f, ,, porter ., 

— 

— 

0 11 

0 9 

0 2 

16 

0 2 

009 

4-8 

Malt culms . | 

— 

— 

6 2 

1 13 

4 9 

43 

2 1 

M2 

100 


t At liverpool 

Non.—The prices quoted aboTe represent the average prices at which actual wholesale transactions haTe taken 
place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at tpe end ol 
June and are. as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the difference b^g due to 
eaniage and dealers' commission. Buyers can. however, euily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on 
offer at their local market by the method of calculation used In these notes, thus, suppose palm kernel cake is nffer^ 


aqulvaleDt is 1 * 2 ^. A similar calculation will show the relative cost per iB. of starch eqnl^ent of other feeding stuffs 
on the same local market. Vrom the leeults of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives him 
the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. The manurial value per tm flgm are calculated on the harii 
q( the following unit |)does: N, 12s. 8d.; PiO|, 8s. 8d.; 1^|0. 64. ^ 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 


Non.—Unless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2>ton lots f.oj'. in towns named, 
and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


Detoription 

Averi 

age price per ton 
ending July 

during is 
7. 

reek 

Briatol 

Hull 

L’pool 

Lfondon 

Cost per 
unit at 
London 


£ 8. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

8. d. 

Nitrate of soda (N. 16}%) 




12 17 

1« 7 

lime (N. 13%) 

.. 


.. 

12 U 

19 0 






Neutral (N. 2M%) .. 

13 1* 

13 1* 

13 1* 

13 1* 

(N)12 4 

Kainit (Pot. 14%) 

3 2 

2 16 

2 17 

2 16 

4 0 

1V*"n. 'y 1 v«T 1 

4 17 

,. 

,, 

4 10 

3 0 

(Pot. 20%) .. 

3 12 


3 0 

3 3 

3 2 

Muriate of potash (Pot. 50-63}%) 


8 2 

8 13 

0 7 

3 6 

Sulphate „ (Pot. 48-611%) 

11 10 


10 16 

11 6 

4 6 

Basic Blag (T.P. 38%) .. 

4 0| 

.. 

., 

•. 

.. 


3 15§ 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 


.. 

3 6§ 

8 11§ 

2 1 

(T.P. 30%) .. 

.. 

2 19§ 

3 1| 

3 6§ 

2 2 

(T.P. 28%) .. 

.. 

2 9§ 

• . 

.. 

•. 

„ (T.P. 26o/o) .. 

.. 

2 4§ 

. . 

.. 

.. 


,, 

mmm 

2 1§ 

2 11§ 

2 1 


2 1711 

.. 

.. 

2 12t 

0 11 

Superphosphate (S.P. 36%) 

3 6 

.. 

3 14 

3 5 

1 10 

„ (S.P. 33%) 

., 

,. 

3 11 

.. 

.. 

„ (S.P. 30%) 


2 17 

3 7 

2 18 

1 11 

Bone meal (N. 3|%, T.P. 46%) .. 

8 16 

8 6 

8 10 

7 17 

,, 

Steamed bone flour (N. } %, 






T.P. 60-66%) 

6 2t 

■inn 

6 16 

5 10 

,. 

Fish guano (N. 0J%, T.P. 10%).. 

• * 

• • 

8 16 

• • 


Abbieviations: K.—Nitrogen; 8.P.—Soluble Phosphate ; T.P. ■•Total Phosphate i 

Pot. Potash. 


* Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser's nearest railway station, 
t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser's nearest railway station. 
t Delivered in the home counties. 

i Bristol prices are carriage paid In the counties of Wilts, Somerset, Hants and Dorset, 
while in Gloucester and Berks the cost to purchasers will be 58 per ton less. Hull prices 
include delivery to any station in Yorkshire, Liverpool to any station in Lancashire. 
London prices are for 4-ton lots delivered in the home counties. 

3 1 Tineness 80% through standard screen of 10,000 holes to the square inch. Pries at London 
or 4-ton lots f.o j. at Northern London Stations, and at 6.W.B. and 8.&. London Stations 
tbs oost to purdhaseis is 66s. per ton. 


2 g 2 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Thb National Institute of Agricultural Botany wishes to 
extend an invitation to parties of farmers, potato growers, 
and merchants, and agricultural advisory 
Qmiskirk Potato and administrative officers, to visit the 
Trials, 19S6 Potato Testing Station, Ormskirk, singly 
or in parties, on August 19 or 20, 1926, or 
if these dates are inconvenient, on any other week-day between 
August 9 and 21. Visitors will be able to see the official 
trials of some hundreds of new varieties of potatoes for 
immunity from wart disease. These trials are carried out at 
Ormskirk for the Ministry, which certifies the results. Other 
trials open to inspection include the Lord Derby Gold Medal 
Trials and Yield and Maturity Trials of the leading immune 
maincrop potatoes. There arc also a large number of demon¬ 
stration plots of the chief varieties of British and foreign 
potatoes, together with those certified by the Ministry as 
immune in 1924 and 1925. 

Secretaries of branches of the National Farmers’ Union and 
others wishing to organise parties to see the trials should 
write to the Superintendent of Potato Trials, Potato Testing 
Station, Lathom, Ormskirk, Lancs., suggesting alternative 
dates. Individual visitors will be equally welcome, but they, 
too, should inform the Superintendent of the date of their 
visit not less than a week in advance. Ormskirk is conveniently 
reached by a frequent service of local trains from either 
Liverpool or Preston, and limch may be obtained in the 
town. 

****** 

Following consultations with the Ministry of Agriculture, 
the National Farmers’ Union, local authorities, and other 
interests concerned, the Ministry of Health 

Hbp-picken’ has prepared a revised model series of 
Accommodation bye-laws regulating the accommodation of 
persons engaged in the picking of hops, 
fruit, and vegetables. Copies of these bye-laws have been sent 
to the local authorities in the counties of Kent, Hereford, 
Sussex, and Worcester, with a request that the Councils 
concerned should, without delay, consider the question of 
adopting them in time to come into force by the commence¬ 
ment of this year’s operations. For the present it is not 
proposed to take similar steps in other counties. The Ministry 
hopes that all farmers and other persons concerned in the 
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cultivation of hops will give their support to the efforts which 
are being made to improve the housing conditions of the 
pickers. It is felt that the revised model bye-laws, while 
constituting a step in the right direction, should not prove 
unduly onerous to the industry. 

The following is a copy of the Model Bye-laws as drawn up 
by the Ministry of Health :— 

Every pei-son who for persons engaged in hop-picking or in tlie 
picking of fruit and vegetables provides any lodging not ordinarily 
occupied for human habitation, shall comply with the following 
rules :— 

(i) Ho shall, before erecting a new lodging, give to the Council m 
writing at least twenty-eight days' notice of his intention so to erect it. 

(ii) He shall, before a lodging is used in any year after the year in 
which it was erected, give to the Council at least three day&^ notice of 
his intention so to use it. 

(hi) He shall cause the lodging to be so constructed and maintained 
that it may bo clean, dry, and weatlierproof at all times when so used. 

(iv) He shall not cause the lodgmg to be used unless its site is 
reasonably free from damp at such times as it is to be so used. 

(v) When a new lodging is erected he shall provide in front of it 
(or, where lodgings are constructed as a block, in front of each such 
block) an open space free from any erection and exclusively belonging 
to or used with the lodging or block which shall extend 

(а) to a distance of fifteen feet if lodgings or blocks are not erected 
face to face, 

(б) to a distance of twenty feet between lodgings or blocks erected 
face to face. 

(vi) When a new lodging is erected he shall so place it that there 
is not behind it any obstruction so near as to interfere with the access 
of air and light. 

(vii) Ho shall cause the lodging to be provided with proper and 
sufficient moans of ventilation and lighting by natural light. 

*(viii) He shall not cause to be received into the lodging or into 
any room therein at any one time for sleeping a greater number of 
persons than will allow eighteen square feet at the least of available 
floor space, in respect of each person employed or forming one of the 
family of a person employed by him. 

For the purpose of this rule two children under twelve years of age 
shall be counted as one person. 

(ix) He shall 

(o) cause every room or part of the lodging, which may be intended 
to be used for sleeping by adult persons of different sexes, to be 
divided into compartments in such a manner that every com¬ 
partment shall be properly separated from every other com¬ 
partment by a suitable screen or partition of such material, 
construction, and size as to secure adequate privacy to the 
occupant or occupants of the compartment when so used ; 

* It is suggested that in connection with this hyedaw Local Authorities 
should print placards with spaces left blank for the fyures. These placards 
could be given to the fanners with a suggestion that^ in order to prevent contra- 
verUions of the bye-laws, and in their own interest, they should be put up in the huts. 
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(6) not cause any compartment to bo appropriated for the use of 
adult persons of different sexes 

Provided that this rule shall not be deemed to prohibit the appro¬ 
priation of a compartment for the exclusive use of a single family 
compnsmg the followmg persons or any of them, that is to say, a 
husband and his wife and their children not exceeding the age of 
fourteen years 

For the purpose of this lulc “ adult person ” means a peison 
exceeding the age of twelve years 

(x) He shall provide, m a safe and suitable position m, or in 
connection with, or adjacent to each lodging or block of lodgings, 
a suitable cookmg liouse, or othei place, piopeily co\ored or shelteied, 
m which fires may be safely and leadily lighted, and food may be 
properly cooked, and clothes and othti articles may be piopeily dried 

He shall cause the cookmg house oi place to bo so constructed 
that for every fifteen persons allowed by rule (viii)of this bye law to 
be leceived m the lodging oi block of lodgings a separate fireplace oi 
separate accommodation for the cookmg of food and the dicing of 
clothes and other articles may be juovided 

(xi) He shall (wheie it is not otherwise leadily available) yirovide m 
or upon or in connection with the lodging, or m some suitable jilace 
leadily accessible therefrom, such a su]>ply of good and wholesome 
water as will, at all times, buffice for the reasonable requiiements, 
whether for drinking, cookmg, oi washing of the seveial peisons 
received into the lodging 

(xii) He shall provide for eveiy person leceived into the lodging a 
sufficient supply of clean, dry straw, or othei clean, dry, and suitable 
beddmg, which if it be straw oi other similar bedding shall not have 
been previously used, and shall renew it from tune to time as may be 
reasonably necessaiy 

(xiii) He shall cause every jiart of the intenoi of the lodging, and 
of any cookmg house, pi ivy, oi other ]>roinises in connection thoiewith, 
to be thoroughly cleansed immediately befoie any ])erson shall be 
leceived in the lodging 

He shall cause the walls and ceilings of e\ery room constructed of 
brick, stone, iron, concrete, wood, earth, oi jilastei to be well and 
sufficiently lime washed or treated with some other form of 
dv&mieciioiit once in every yearnot wore than two manthb before occupation 

fxiv) He shall cause all accumulations oi deposits of lefuse, filth or 
any offensive or noxious matter to bo lernoved dail> Irom the lodging 
and from the land immediately surromidmg oi adjoining it 

(xv) He shall provide, m a suitable position m connection with 
every lodgmg or with every group of lodgings, water cloeets, earth-closets 
or pi ivies properly constructed (and, in the case of earth closets and 
privies, of sufficient depth) for the separate use of each sex, and a not 
less number than one for every twenty persons (mcludmg children) 
lodged The water-closets, earth-closets, or jirivies shall be marked 
MEN and WOMEN AND CHILDREN respectively, and those marked 
MEN shall be at a reasonable distance from those marked WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN. 

He shall cause the contents of earth-closets or privies to be covered 
once each day with dry earth or other suitable absorbent matenal and 
removed when necessary. He shall cause the contents of movable 
receptacles used for such purposes to be removed daily. 
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The Ministry is informed that the Colonial Office intend to 
award sixteen to eighteen post-graduate scholarships in 
agrictilture and agricultural science 
Agricaltural annually for a number of years, provided 
Scholarships for that a sufficient number of suitable 
the Ciolonies candidates present themselves. The 
object of the scholarships is to create a 
pool of properly qualified men from which vacancies in the 
Colonial Agricultural Departments can be filled. If appljdng 
for a science research or specialist scholarship, candidates 
should hold an honours degree in pure science of a standard 
not lower than Part 11 of the Cambridge Natural Sciences 
Tripos. If they apply for a general agricultural scholarship, 
however, candidates should be possessed of a degree or diploma 
in agriculture or natural sciences (of which botany must be 
one) which has entailed not less than a three-years’ course of 
study at a university or an agricultural college. Candidates 
may apply before taking their final examinations. 

A scholarship will usually be tenable for two years, the first 
being spent in this country and the second at the Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad, or at some similar 
institution abroad ; but scholarships for one year only may 
be granted at the discretion of the Secretary of State. 

The money value of each scholarship is £250 per annum, 
from which the fees of training institutions must be paid. 
Passage expenses overseas are, however, provided in addition, 
and also the cost of any travelling, if required, whilst abroad. 
The scholarships do not carry with them any guarantee of 
subsequent appointment to colonial services, but it is expected 
that most of the scholars will be offered such appointments on 
the conclusion of their training, provided that their work and 
conduct have been satisfactory. 

Fuller particulars can be obtained from the Private Secretary 
(Appointments), Colonial Office, 38 Old Queen Street, S.W. 1. 
The selection is made annually in the summer and the lists 
for this year are closed. 

♦ iK « K: ti: Ht 

A TIMELY warning to farmers and others is provided by 
the case of a pig-keeper who was recently prosecuted and 
fined £15 and 10s. costs for failing to 
Foot-and-Mouih observe the conditions of the Foot-and- 
DiS6ase and Mouth Disease (Packing Materials) Order, 
Packing Materials 1925. This Order requires that no hay 
or straw used for packing materials, 
whether for imported goods or not, shall be brought into 
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contact with any animal in Great Britain. Nor may hay or 
straw packing be removed from any premises unless used 
again as packing, or it is taken away to be destroyed or to be 
returned to the sender. Trees, shrubs, plants, or other horti¬ 
cultural products packed in hay or straw may not be exposed 
for sale or stored on premises at the same time as animals 
are being sold there. In addition, any material used as a 
wrapping for carcasses or meat products may not be brought 
into contact with any animal in Great Britain until it has been 
thoroughly sterilised by boiling, or by some other effective 
method. Boxes, crates, baskets, and other receptacles which 
have been used for the carriage of meat offals, carcasses, or 
meat products are not allowed to be brought into contact 
with any animal in this country. 

In the case of the pig-keeper mentioned, he had allowed 
the wrappings from imported meat to come into contact 
with his own stock. 

He >|i l|< >|: !|c * 

The Council of the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany have awarded the Snell Memorial Medal for the year 
1925 to Redcliffe N. Salaman, J.P., M.D., 
The Snell M.A., for the last seven years Chairman 
Memorial of the Potato Synonj^m Committee. The 
Medal, 1925 medal is given annually to mark distin¬ 
guished work in the sphere of potato 
husbandry, and it has been awarded to Dr. Salaman in 
recognition of his services in the study of the problems 
connected with the breeding and the diseases of potatoes. 
His principal work has been in the direction of the genetical 
analysis of the characters of the potato, and he has paid 
particular attention to studies of yield and of resistance to 
virus diseases. The medal will be presented to Dr. Salaman 
at the public inspection of the trials at the Potato Testing 
Station, Ormskirk, on August 19. 

♦ # * * Id * 

There was a further fall during June in the general level 
of the prices of agricultural produce, the 
The Agricultoial index number being 48 per cent, above 

Index Number 1911-13 against 60 per cent, in May. The 
figure for June is lower than in any 
previous month since the war, but on three occasions in the 
last three years the index number has been only 1 point 
higher than that of last month. 
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In the following table are shown the percentage increases 
as compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1921 

Percentage Increase compared with the 
average of the corresponding month in 
1911-13 


Month 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

January 

180 

71 

67 

60 

71 

58 

February 

164 

75 

63 

61 

69 

53 

March .. 

146 

73 

59 

57 

66 

49 

April 

145 

66 

54 

53 

59 

52 

May 

115 

69 

54 

57 

57 

50 

Jime 

105 

64 

49 

56 

53 

48 

July 

103 

67 

50 

53 

49 

— 

August 

122 

68 

52 

57 

54 

— 

September 

113 

59 

52 

61 

55 

— 

October 

82 

61 

50 

66 

53 

— 

November 

74 

63 

51 

66 

54 

— 

December 

71 

61 

55 

65 

54 

— 


Live Stock .—Fat cattle became rather cheaper during June 
and were only 40 per cent, above the pre-war price, as compared 
with 50 per cent, in June, 1926. Prices of fat sheep also 
declined, but as a reduction usually takes place in June the 
index number was practically unchanged at 66 per cent, 
above 1911-13. The index figures for fat pigs were also practi¬ 
cally unaltered, although the average prices declined by 3d. 
and 4d. per stone for porkers and baconers respectively. Fat 
sheep continue much cheaper and fat pigs dearer than a year 
ago. Pigs are relatively dearer at present than any other 
class of agricultural produce. The trade for dairy cattle has 
been rather better for a few weeks and the decline in prices 
has been checked, but, at only 38 per cent, above pre-war, 
cows are comparatively cheap. Store cattle are even cheaper, 
the average price during Jime being only 28 per cent, above 
1911-13, which compares with 43 per cent, in June, 1925. 
The demand for store sheep improved during June and the 
prices realised wore 71 per cent, above pre-war, whilst the 
trade for store pigs has been very keen and prices advanced 
to an even higher level than previously, the index number 
being 134 per cent, above 1911-13. The demand foi* pigs has 
been strengthened by the embargo on imports of “fresh meat 
from the Continent. 

drain .—^There has been little British wheat on the market 
during June and prices have tended to harden, so that the 
index number advanced by 4 points to 71 per cent, above the 
basic price. Barley has become cheaper, the average price 
during June being 9s. per cwt., but oats have been very steady 
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at slightly under I(hk per cirt., the index numbers being only 
21 per cent, and 31 per cent, respecthrely above 1911-13. 
Barley and oats were cheaper than a year earlier, but wheat 
made better prices than in June, 1925. 

Dairy and PovUry Produce .—^There was no change in the 
contract prices for milk during June. Butter declined by 
Jd. per lb., but, as the fall was relatively rather less than in 
the basic years, the index number advanced by 2 points to 
64 per cent, above 1911-13. Cheese also became cheaper, but 
Cheddar cheese sold wholesale at 80 per cent, above the 
pre-war price. Prices of butter and cheese were very similar 
to a year earlier, the former being slightly cheaper and the 
latter a trifle dearer. Eggs did not show the usual seasonal 
advance in June, in fact they averaged Jd. per dozen less 
than in April or May, and, as a result, the index number 
declined by 12 points to only 26 per cent, above the basic 
price. Last year there was an advance of l|d. per dozen in 
June, and, as compared with June last year, prices were 
about 2|d. per dozen lower. 

Other Commodities .—Prices of old potatoes declined at the 
end of May, and during June they were slightly below the 
pre-war price, and about 60 per cent, cheaper than a year 
earlier. Cabbage and cauliflowers, though rather cheaper than 
in May, were comparatively dear, as compared with pre-war, 
the former selling at double and the latter at more than double 
the pre-war price. Hay prices were slightly lower on the 
month, but the index figure was unchanged at 9 per cent, 
above 1911-13. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent months 
and in June, 1924 and 1925, are shown on the opposite page. 

The general index numbers of the prices of agricultural 
produce given in the first table in this article differ 
slightly from those appearing in previous issues of this 
Journal. A difficulty in connection with the monthly 
index numbers arises in the case of a few commodities which 
are not sold at all seasons of the year, such as fruit, vegetables, 
wool and hops. Hitherto fruit and vegetables have been taken 
into account in calculating the monthly index numbers in 
those months only when they were on sale, but no account has 
been taken of wool and hops. The inclusion of fruit and 
vegetables in some months has had a tendency to disturb 
comparison' between one month and another, and it has 
been decided to omit these in calculating the monthly general 
index numbers. Wool prices, however, will be included, 
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Percentage Increase as compared wi^ the Average 
Prices r^ing in the corresponding months of 
1911-13 


Commodity 

1924 

1925 

1926 

June 

June 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

Wheat. 

42 

62 

66 

57 

67 

71 

Barley 

48 

38 

14 

18 

22 

21 

Oats . 

32 

38 

25 

26 

30 

31 

Fat cattle 

66 

50 

43 

39 

43 

40 

Fat sheep 

93 

93 

52 

59 

67 

66 

Bacon pigs 

29 

54 

86 

82 

88 

87 

Pork pigs .. 

33 

53 

89 

84 

90 

90 

Dairy cows 

69 

47 

37 

39 

36 

38 

Store cattle 

47 

43 

31 

31 

29 

28 

Store sheep 

121 

1 116 

j 61 

' 60 

66 

' 71 

Store pigs 

32 

I 55 

115 

i lift 

122 

134 

Eggs . 

43 

1 .52 

41 

48 

38 

26 

Poultry. 

93 

61 


46 ' 

61 

70 

Milk . 

50 

55 

1 72 

1 95 

60 I 

i 60 

Butter . 

43 

1 

{ 46 

' 49 

52 

54 

Cheese 

83 

78 

1 77 

1 ” ' 

83 

80 

Potatoes .. 

174 

76 

1 

I 7 

15 

' -5* 

Hay . 

3 

3 

6 

5 

9 

9 


♦ Decrease. 


nominal prices based on the movements in wool prices at 
Bradford being used in those months when wool sales are not 
taking place throughout the country. The index numbers for 
each month back to January, 1921, have been recalculated on 
this basis and are given above. A fuller explanation of these 
changes will be found in Part HI of the Agricultural Statistics 
for 1926 which will be published in a few days. 


Minimum Wages for Harvest Work. —Eleven of the Agricultural 
Wages Committees have fixed special mimmum rates of wages for 
emplojonent on this year’s com harvest, emd one other Committee 
has given notice of a proposal to fix such rates. Brief particulars of the 
rates for adult workers are given below, and copies of the Orders of 
the Agricultural Wages Board contaimng full details, mcluding the 
rates for younger workers, can be obtained from the Ministry. The 
other thirty-five Agricultural Wages Committees have not fixed 
special rates for the purpose, and consequently, so far as the Agri¬ 
cultural Wages (Regulation) Act is concerned, employment on the 
com harvest in those areas will be payable simply at not* less than the 
ordinary minimum and overtime rates. 

Ordrbs Made 

Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely .—^Male workers, twenty-one years and 
over, minimum rate of fiOs. for sixty-four hours per week (excluding 
Simday) with overtime at lljd. per hour for all emplo 3 mient on 
Sunday and in excess of sixty-four hours per week. Female 
workers, eighteen years and over, 8d. per hour for all employment 
on harvest work. 
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Derbyshire, —^Male workers, twenty-one and over, special overtime 
rate of 9d. per hour. 

Devon, —^Male workers, twenty-one years and over, special overtime 
rate of lOd. per hour. 

Dorset, —^Male workers,twenty-one years and over, special overtime 
rate of lOd. per hour. 

Essex, —^Male workers, twenty-one years and over, employed on farms 
compnsmg more than sixty acres of corn and who work tlie full 
harvest period, a bonus of not less than £5 6s. Od. shall be payable 
to cover all overtime employment Male workers of twenty-one 
years and over employed on farms comprising sixty acres of coni 
or less, lO^d. per hour for all employment on harvest work 
Female workers, twenty-one years and over, 7Jd pei hour for all 
employment on harvest woik 

Hampshire and Isle of Wight —^Male woikers, twenty one years and 
over, special overtime rate of 9d per hour 

Hertfordshire, —Special minimum lates of lOJd }>er houi for male 
workers of twenty-one yeais and over, and of 7}d per houi foi 
female workers of twenty-one yearb and over, for all employment 
on harvest work. 

Norfolk, —^Male Workers, twenty one yeais and ovei,who work the 
full twenty-four days or the full harvest period, an mclusive sum 
of £11 to cover all time spent on the harvest For male woikers 
who do not work the full period the ordinary mimmum rate of 
30s. for a week of fifty hours with overtime payment at 9Jd. per 
hour. 

Somerset —^Male workers, twenty-one yeais and over, special over¬ 
time rate of lOd. per hour. 

Wiltshire, —^Male workers, twenty-one yeaib and over, special ovei- 
time rate of 9d. per hour 

Yorkshire, East "Riding, —Special o\ertime rates. Male woikers, 
twenty-one years and over, not boaided and lodged by their employei. 
Is, 3d, per hour ; special classes boarded and lodged by their emploj ei, 
Is. per hour ; female workers, sixteen years and ovei, lid per hour. 

Notice of Pboposal 

The Suffolk Agricultural Wages Committee have given notice of a 
proposal to fix special overtime rates for male workers employed on the 
com harvest, the rate for workers of twenty one years and over being 
Is. 4d per hour. The proposal contains a provision guaianteemg to 
regular workers payment for seventy-five hours at the special rates. 

An Order putting the proposed rates mto opeiation cannot be 
made imtil after July 31 when the penod allowed for objections expires. 


Farm Workers* Minimum Wages.— -A Meeting of the Agricultural 
Wages Board was held on July 13 at 7 Whitehall Place, S.W 1, the 
Chairman, Lord Kenyon, presidmg. 

The Board considered notifications from Agricultural Wages Com¬ 
mittees of resolutions fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages, 
and proceeded to make the foUowmg Oideis carrying out the Com¬ 
mittees* decisions. 

Lancashire, —^An Order to come mto operation on July 19 varymg 
the overtime rates of wages for male workers, the rate m the case 
of workers aged twenty-one years and over bemg reduced from 
Is. to lid. per hour. 

Cambridgeshire and Isle of Ely,—An Order to come mto operation on 
July 19, fixing special mmimum rates of wages for employment 
on this year’s com harvest, the rate m the case of male workers, 
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aged twenty-ono years and over, being 60s. per week of sixty-four 
hours (excluding Sunday), and in that of female workers of eighteen 
years of age and over 8d. per hour. 

Essex ,—^An Order to come into operation on July 19 fixing special 
minimum rates of wages for employment on this year’s com 
harvest. The Order provides that all male workers employed 
throughout the harvest on farms comprising over sixty acres of 
corn shall be paid the ordinary minimum weekly rates, plus a 
bonus on the completion of harvest in the case of workers aged 
twenty-one years and over of £6 6s. In the case of male workers 
on such farms not employed fully on the harvest only a pro¬ 
portionate part of the bonus is payable. On farms comprising 
sixty acres or loss of com, male workers are to be paid at special 
hourly rates for all employment on the harvest, the rate in the case 
of workers aged twenty-one j^oars and over being lOJd. per hour. 
In the case of female workers all employment on the corn harvest 
18 to be ])aid for at special hourly rates, the rate for workers aged 
twenty-one years and over being TJd. per hour. 

Wiltshire ,—An Order to come into operation on July 19 fixing 
special rates of wages for male workers for overtime employment 
on the com harvest, the rate in the case of workers aged twenty- 
one years and over being 9d. per hour. 

Copies of the Orders in full can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 


Enforcement of the Minimum Rates of Wages. —During the month 
ending July 15 legal proceedings were instituted against six employers 
for failure to pay the minimum and overtime rates of wages fixed by 
the Orders of the Agricultiiial Wages Board for workers employed in 
agriculture. Paiticulars of the cases are as follows :— 


County 

Court 

Fmes 

Costs 

Arrears 
ordered to 

No. of 
workers 
con¬ 

Northants , 

. . Kettering 

£ s. 
2 0 

d. 

0 

£ 

8. d. 

be paid 
£ 8. d. 

8 19 9 

cerned 

1 

Kent 

. . Seabrook 

1 0 

0 


— 

13 16 4 

1 

Somerset 

.. Shepton Mallet 

1 0 

0 

0 

10 0 

9 1 4 

1 

Wilts 

. . Chippenham.. 

2 0 

0 


— 

6 0 0 

1 

Isle of Wight Newport 



6 

6 0 

23 3 0 

1 

Somerset 

. Glastonbury ♦ — 

* Conviction recorded. 

arrears 

_ ♦ _ 

to be agreed. 

6 


Two employers were also proceeded against at Haverhill (Suffolk) 
and Tonbridge (Kent) under Section 9 (3b) of the Agricultural Wages 
(Reg^ation) Act, 1924, for refusing to give information lawfully 
required by the Inspectors concerned. In the first case the employer 
was fined £6 and £2 28. Od. costs, and in the second case a fine of £20 
was inflicted. 


Export of Plants to Denmark. —Regulations have recently been made 
by the Danish Government under which plants imported into Denmark 
must be accompanied by a certificate from the Plant Inspection Service 
of the coimtry of origin, stating that they were grown in a locality free 
from infection with Wart Disease of Potatoes and situated at least 
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ten kilometres from any place where Wart Disease has occurred 
during the past ten years. 

The Danish Government has, however, agreed to grant individual 
exemptions from the regulations in cases where the above-mentioned 
certificate cannot be issued, on condition that each consignment of 
plants is accompanied by a certificate from the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries mdicating the distance between the place where the 
plants were grown and the nearest case of Wart Disease. Precise 
information as to the quantity and quality of the plants to be sent 
from the place in question must be given. 

Nurserymen and others who desire to send plants to Denmark 
should first ascertain from the Ministry which form of certificate can 
be issued, as the importer will bo obliged to submit to the Ministry of 
Agriculture at Copenhagen a request for the admission of plants grown 
within ten kilometres from an outbreak of Wart Disease. 


Trials of Tar-Distillate Washes.” —In the article upon this subject, 
published in last month’s (July) issue of this Journal, the name of 
“Mortegg” was inadvertently omitted from the list of proprietary 
washes mentioned, in paragraph 1 on page 33^, as having given, at 
6 per cent, concentration, satisfactory control of aphis on plums. 
The “ Egg-killing Winter Wash,” advei-tised by Messrs. George Monro, 
Ltd., in the same issue, was not one of the proprietary v ashes employed 
in the trials to which this article referred. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. — Twenty further outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease have occurred since tlie issue of the J uly number of this 
Journal, eleven of which have occurred in tho Lanarkshire area pre¬ 
viously referred to. New centres of disease have also been established, 
by confirmation of the disease at Coppenhall, Crewe, Cheshire, on 
June 22 ; at Elmstead, Colchester, on June 25 ; and at Kinver, Staffs, 
on July 7. In the case of tho last two mentioned outbreaks, no develop¬ 
ments have taken place ; but in the Choshiie area, six other outbreaks 
have been confirmed since the original case. In all, there liavc been 
111 outbreaks from January 1, 1926, involving 20 counties. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 

The British Goat Soeiety’s Year Book for 1926. (Compiled and issued by 
the Honorary Secretary, Thomas W. Palmer, 10 Lloyd’s Avenue, 
E.C. 3. 164 pp. Price Is. 6d.) 

The sixth issue of this annual shows improvement even over tho 
high standard set by its editor in previous years, and should be obtained 
by all goat keepers. In addition to information regarding the various 
activities of the Society, there are over 60 remarkably good illustrations, 
among which may be mentioned a photograph of Didgemere Dream, 
whose recorded milk yield with its first kid, during 130 daysending 
October 1, 1025, totalled 2,008 lb. 9 oz. It may be mentioned that at the 
Chester Royal Show last year this animal yielded 17 lb. 8 oz. of milk in 
one day, i.e. about 7 quarts, with butter-fat content of 3.91 to 4 per 
cent.—a remarkable proof of the milk-producing capabilities of the 
goat. Space precludes mention of more than a few of the interesting 
and informative articles contained in this Year Book. Dr. G. H. T. 
Stovin contributes a chapter on “ Goats’ Milk and its Value as a Food ” 
for infants and invalids : Dr. R. Stenhouse Williams emphasises the 
importance of hygiene in ” The Handling of Goats’ Milk ” ; while 
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significant analyses are given in “ Milking and the Comi>osition of Milk,” 
by S. J. Watson, M.Sc. A review of recent “ Research in Goat Breeding,” 
by A. D. Buchanan Smith, describes briefiy results achieved by Sie 
Animal Breeding Research Department in Edinburgh in some in¬ 
vestigations which will, it is hop^, eventually prove of great practical 
value to goat breeders. Dr. S. A. Asdell writes on “ The Breeding 
Season,” and Mr. J. A. Caseby explains a method of artificial ” Kid 
Rearing ” by means of a mechanical ‘‘foster mother.” Goat keepers 
have their own goat house problem, concerning which Miss 0. 
Scaramanga supplies some suggestions. An interesting account of 
‘‘ Goats in Egypt ” from the pen of a former veterinary inspector to the 
Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture, and descriptions of the goat in¬ 
dustry in Australia, Canada, and other parts of the Empire, are also 
included in the volume, which will repay study by those who are kn 
interested m the care and management of goats. 

Norwegian Agriculture. By O. T. Bjanes, Director-General of Agricul¬ 
ture. (Oslo. J. W. Cappelens.) 

Norway has an area of just under 125,000 square miles, most of which,, 
as Kipling remarked in another connection, “stand on end by reason 
of the nature of the country.” This characteristic, and a position 
astride the Arctic Circle, largely determine the scope and character of 
Norway’s agriculture. Of the total area, some 70 per cent, is moun¬ 
tainous and unproductive, 22 per cent, forest, and only about 3J per 
cent, (approximately 1,675,500 acres) is under cultivation. Of this 
cultivate(l land, 639,000 acres are arable, the remainder being “ artificial! 
meadow,” presumably temporary and permanent pasture, as an 
additional 681,000 acres are classified as “ natural meadow.” About a 
quarter of the forest area, too, is interspersed with rough pcwture 
which, although often far away from farms, is used for summer grazing. 

The predominance of pasture naturally indicates stock raising as the 
chief activity of the Norwegian farmer, the fodder crops and the bulk 
of the cereals raised being used for feedmg livestock which, in most 
parts of the country must be stall-fed from September or October to> 
June. A considerable portion of Mr. Bjanes’ book is, consequently,, 
devoted to descriptions of the hardy native breeds of horses, cattle,, 
sheep, pigs, and goats, with details of the State schemes for improvmg 
the breeding of horses and cattle. The last-named are kept mainly for 
dairying piuposes, and present efforts, generally speaking, are being 
directed towards reducing the number of different breeds. 

Another section of the work is devoted to the system of agricultural 
education and a third to Forestry. About 880,000 people, or something 
over 33 per cent, of the total population, are connected with agriculture 
and forestry ; and the Norwegian farmers, with few exceptions, aro 
the owners of their land. Less than half the 248,000 separately registered! 
holdings, however, can properly bo called farms, the average area of 
cultivated land on all holdings being only about 7 acres. Over 92 per 
cent, of these holdings have leas than 25 acres of cultivated land and 
only 26 farms in the whole coimtry have more than 247 acres of arable 
and “ artificial meadow ” leuid. Most farmers, however, possess more or 
less large stretches of forest, grassland or mountain pasture which 
contribute considerably to the yield of the farm and often provide 
the main part of the farmer’s income. Naturally, the latitude confines 
farm work to a short season, which extends from April or May until 
the end of October ; work is done at high pressure, with no thought of 
an 8-hour day for either the farmer or his people, and very extensive 
use is made of labour-saving implements and machinery. 

In horticulture, Norway is largely self-supporting both in the matter 
9 f fruit and vegetables, and “for the benefit of foreigners seeking 
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information on the subject,” Mr. Bjanes has given, with the authority 
of his official position, a clear and cogent survey of Norway’s agricultural 
industry, pursued under difficult conditions and in the face of adverse 
climatic influences. The book, which is printed in English, is well and 
liberally illustrated. 

The Principles and Practice of Horticulture. By A. S. Galt. (Cambridge 
University Tutorial Press. Price 38. 6d. net.) 

In attempting to sot out the principles and practice of horticulture 
in a little book of 240 pages, the author has set liimself a big task. 
Horticulture began almost at the beginning of time, and has been 
practised through the ages, but only recently have the prmciples 
attracted the attention of scientific researchers. The old-time practices 
are now undorgomg critical exammation at the research institutions 
throughout the world, and the writer in his little book briefly touches 
on the results of a number of such inquiries. Horticulture is concerned 
with the production of certain classes of plants, and tlio writer was 
wise in including chapters on soil, its make up, Imio requirements, 
water liolding capacity, and methods of drainage. The measure of 
the fertility of a soil is defined as its power to carry crops, and it is 
explained that fertility is satisfactory only when the three groups of 
factors—the chemical, physical, and biological—are brought nicely to 
balance. This little chapter on the meaning of soil fertility is well 
presented and paves the way for a readier a])preciation of those that 
follow, on the principles of manuring and cultivation, in which sound 
advice is given. 

Rotation m croppmg has never weighed heavily with the majority 
of amateur gardeners, yet we must agree that the code of rules laid 
down by the writer for the rotation of dissimilar crops, should be 
observed. 

The information on the practical growing of both vegetables and 
fruit is very general. It is sufficient to catch the interest of the 
horticultural student, but the instructions as to the selection of 
varieties, their cultivation and time of sowing, are far too vague to 
permit of use for gardening work. This lack of detail m practical 
work is perhaps its chief defect. 

Fruit growmg occupies but a small place in the book, and the 
information given is of a general kind. The writer sees a use for the 
dwarfing apple stocks in that they will produce a small tree without 
much restrictive root and top pruning. Apparently the author’s ideas 
of pruning, as the result of recent research w ork, are undergoing a 
change, for first, he outlmes the old ideas as to the objects of pruning, 
i,e., (1) to make and shape the tree, (2) to keep it within certain 
prescribed limits, (3) to conserve, control, and direct its energies, and 
(4) to promote fruitfulness ; and then he proceeds to show that the 
making of wounds must have a weakening effect on the tree, from 
which it follows that the fewer and smaller the wounds the lest he 
tax upon the tree as the re ult of the healmg-up process. It is argued 
that young apples may with safety be hard pruned, w^hereas old 
apple trees would, and do, resent it. At the best the author regards 
pruning as a necessary evil. 

The little book has evidently been written as a manual for students 
attending horticultural courses, for which purpose it is well suited ; 
but in no sense can it be used as a gardening guide by amateurs, or 
as a reference book for practical work. H.V.T. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries appointed in 
January last a committee, consisting of Sir Robert Robertson 
(Chairman), Sir Joseph Petanel and Mr. 

Alcohol from W. A. S. Calder, to consider ten technical 
Sugar Beet questions involved in the manufacture of 
alcohol from sugar beet for power purposes, 
and to report upon:— 

(а) the probable cost of production of alcohol fiom sugar beet 
at a given price per ton ; 

(б) the value of alcohol for power purposes as compared with 
petrol and benzol and the comparative price at which it could be 
sold in competition with these fuels ; 

(c) the quantity of alcohol that should be regarded as equivalent 
to 1 cwt. of sugar, should the Government decide to accord some 
assistance to the industry ; 

(d) the prospects of alcohol production by synthetic processes. 

The Ckunmittee’s reporf" has now been published, and the 
following is a summary of its findings:— 

{a)- (1) The cost of raw matcricU, referred to a gallon of alcohol, 
after allowing for the value of residual products, should be 
be taken as 5 per cent, of the price per ton of beet. 

(2) Manufacturing cost, i.e,, the total cost of conversion 
should be put at the rate of 9d. per gallon. 

Thus, with sugar beet at £1 and £2 per ton respectively, the 
cost per gallon of 95 per cent, alcohol net naked at works 
would be Is. 9d. and 2s. 9d. respectively. 

(3) In addition, there are costs due to denaturation, 
packages, transport and selling charges. 

(6) For use in internal combustion engines of present design, 
one gallon of 95 per cent, alcohol is equivalent to less than three- 
quarters of a gallon of petrol. It is possible that if the sit nation is 
nlfilf iiny handled from the commercial point of view, a market for 
a moderate quantity of fuel alcohol at approximately the same 
price as petrol might bo secured. 

(c) The theoretical yield of 96 per cent, alcohol from 1 cwt. of 
sucrose is eight gallons. Of this 85 per cent, can be obtained in 
good practice, so that the practical yield would be 6*8 gallons of 
96 per cent, alcohol from 1 cwt. of sucrose. 

♦ To be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C, 2, price 6d. net. 
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(d) The present position with regard to the production of alcohol 
by synthetic processes is obscure, but the effect of the development 
of such processes would undoubtedly be to exercise a restraining 
control on the price of petrol and other materialB. It should be 
borne in mind that the production of other fuels, by synthetic or 
other means, suitable for use in internal combiistionengines,will 
have a similar effect in controlhng prices. 

Neither for the production of synthetic alcohol nor for sub¬ 
stitute hydrocarbon fuels can it be expected that a reliable 
statement as to costs will be available for a few years. 


It is pleasing to be able to record the success of the 
Bournemouth and District Ex-Service Men’s Small Holdings 
Association, Ltd. After the War there 
A Successful was an insistent demand by Bournemouth 
Small TTnlding g ex-Service men for “a piece of the land 
Association for which they had fought ” ; and the 
men formed themselves into a registered 
association in order to secure small holdings. The Bournemouth 
Town Council having declined to take any action, the Hamp¬ 
shire County CouncU, with commendable public spirit, agreed 
to take over the responsibility for dealing with the Bournemouth 
applicants, and in order to satisfy the association’s require¬ 
ments the Council acquired three properties situated some 
three to five miles from Bournemouth. A total area of about 600 
acres was let to the association, who have sub-let it to their 
members. The tenants are mainly engaged in market gardening 
and fruit growing, strawberries being an important crop. 
About 400 acres are cultivated on the intensive system. 

Seventeen men were employed on these Bournemouth estates 
when they were let as large farms ; but to-day no fewer than 
122 men, small holders and their labourers, are deriving a 
living from the land. This large growth in population, coupled 
with the fact that the major portion of the land is intensively 
cultivated, will afford some indication of the great increase in 
productivity that must have resulted from the development of 
these properties as small holdings. Moreover, although most of 
the land is devoted to market gardening, it should be mentioned 
that to-day the small holders have over 500 pigs, whereas 
none were kept when the land was occupied as large farms. 
In addition, there are 125 cows, as compared with 164 originally 
kept, and over 2,000 head of poultry. 

In the early years of their tenancy the small holders ex¬ 
perienced bad seasons and were hard hit by the low prices 
obtamble for their produce, with the result that in 1923 
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their position was somewhat precarious. In that year a number 
of the tenants decided to embark on fruit-growing, and at the 
association’s request the Ministry advised them on the proposed 
venture. 

It must be a source of satisfaction to the Hampshire County 
Council, as it is to the Ministry, that the improvement shown 
in the cultivation of these holdings during the past two or 
three years has been truly remarkable. The progress of this 
association affords striking evidence that the success of a 
colony of market gardeners depends very largely upon capable 
management at the head of affairs, and in this respect the 
association may consider themselves particularly fortunate. 


Tubough the courtesy of the Council of the Sussex 
Agricultural Society, the contest in dairy cattle-judging 
between teams representing the Young 
Toang Fannen’ Farmers’ Clubs of the United States and 
Clubs : Cattle- of England took place at the Sussex 
Judging Contest Show at Eastbourne on July 14, a gold 
challenge cup and medals being presented 
by the directors of the Daily Mail. 

America was represented by three boys :— 

Arthur Dunnigan, Hartford County, Maryland, 
Stanley Sutton, Kent County, Maryland, 

Ralph Walker, Montgomery Coimty, Maryland, 
in charge of Dr. F. B. Bomberger, B.S., M.A. (Assistant 
Director of Extension Service, Maryland University, and 
Chief of the State Department of Markets), and Mr. H. B. 
Derrick, B.S. (County Agricultural Agent, Kent County, 
Maryland), who was responsible for the training of the team. 

England was represented by a girl and two boys from 
Sussex :— 

Edith Harriott, Heathfield Calf Club, 

John Harper, Sussex Baby Beef Club, Hayward’s 
Heath, 

Edward Wise, Sussex Baby Beef Club, Hayward’s 
Heath. 

The English team had been trained by Messrs. Noakes and 
Paget (leaders respectively of the Hayward’s Heath and 
Heathfield Clubs), in co-operation with Mr. B. H. B. Jesse 
(Director of Agriculture for East Sussex). 

The judges were Professor Kildee, of the University of Iowa, 
U.S.A., and Captain Allan Skelton. Mr. E. A. Weir, CancMla, 

2h2 
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officiated as umpire. Mr. M. D. Bannister, of Hayward’s Heath, 
acted as timekeeper. Great interest was taken in the contest, 
and there was a large gathering round the ring while the 
judging proceeded. 

The conditions were that each competitor should judge 
three rings of dairy cattle, Jersey, Shorthorn and Friesian. 
There were three cattle in each ring. Twelve minutes were 
allowed for placing the animals and two minutes for stating 
the reasons for such placing to the judges. A shorthand 
writer took verbatim notes of each competitor’s reasons, 
and these are now available as a useful and instructive guide 
for future reference to trainers and competitors in connection 
with similar judging contests. The standard maintained 
throughout the contest was very high, and reflected credit on 
the training of the teams, as the following points, obtained 
out of a possible total of 300, clearly indicate :— 

Edith Harriott (England) 283 

Edward Wise (England) 280 

Ralph Walker (America) 279 

Arthur Dunnigan (America) 269 

John Harper (England) 265 

Stanley Sutton (America) 263 

The English team, therefore, scored 828 points against 
811 scored by the American team, and gained a highly 
creditable victory, winning the gold cup for the first time. 
It is noteworthy that Edith Harriott gained first place against 
all the male members of the teams. 

The presentation of the trophy and medals took place in 
the principal ring during an interval in the jumping com¬ 
petition, and was made by the President, the Marquess of 
Hartington, M.P. In handing the cup to Mr. R. G. Noakes, 
the leader of the Hayward’s Heath Club, his Lordship warmly 
congratulated the team upon their success and expressed 
his pleasure that a Sussex team had won the honour for 
England. Silver medals were handed to members of the 
winning team and bronze medals to the American boys, who 
especially complimented Edith Harriott on her splendid 
success in this competition. 

* * * * * * 

The following explanatory Memorandum was issued by the 
Ministry on August 6 :— 

The appointed days for the purpose of 
Tithe Act, 1925 the Tithe Act, 1925, have now been fixed 
by Order in Council dated July 26, 1926. 
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As a result, the provisions dealing with the stabilisation 
of the value of annual tithe rentcharge at £106 for every £100 
par or commuted value, and the transfer of ecclesiastical tithe 
rentcharge to Queen Anne’s Bounty, will operate as from 
March 31, 1927. This will mean that the half-yearly instalment 
of tithe rentcharge, both ecclesiastical and lay, which falls 
duo for payment on April 1, 1927, will be computed on the 
above basis. In addition a sinking fund payment for the pur¬ 
pose of redemption, at the rate of £4 10s. per annum in respect 
of every £100 tithe rentcharge, jiar or commuted value, per¬ 
manently attached to a benefice or to an ecclesiastical corpora¬ 
tion immediately before March 31, 1927, will also be payable 
as from April 1, 1927. 

As regards the rating of ecclesiastical tithe rentcharge, the 
appointed day for the purpose of Section 7 of the Act of 1925, 
has been fixed as October 1, 1926. Under that Section, the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue will pay the whole of the 
rates assessed on or after that date in respect of such tithe 
rentchaige vested in Queen Anne’s Bounty, recovering from 
the Boimty as regards each £100 tithe rentcharge, £5 in 
respect of tithe rentcharge attached to a benefice, and £16 in 
respect of tithe rentcharge attached to an eccelsiastical corpora¬ 
tion. 'I'he rates made in October, 1926, will be in respect of the 
tithe rent charge accruing during the half-yearly period 
October 1, 1926 to March 31, 1927, and due on April 1, 1927. 
As a necessary corollary the Ecclesiastical Tithe Rentcharge 
(Rates) Acts, 1920 and 1922, giving temporary relief from 
rates to the owners of ecclesiastical tithe rentcharge, will 
cease to have effect as from October 1, 1926, which has conse¬ 
quently been fixed as the appointed day for the purpose of 
Section 25 of the Tithe Act, 192.5. 

The expression “ ecclesiastical tithe rentcharge,” in this 
memorandum, means tithe rentcharge which immediately 
before March 31, 1927, is attached to a benefice or to tui 
ecclesiastical corporation. 

Section 2 of the Tithe Act, 1925, dealing with the 
synchronisation of dates of payment of tithe renteliarge, and 
Section 17 dealing with the redemption of lay tithe rentcharge, 
came into operation on the passing of the Act, namely, 
December 22,1926, while Part IV of the Act containing certain 
miscellaneous provisions of minor importance came into 
operation on February 22, 1926. 
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VoLUMB Nine of the Ministry’s Register of Dairy Cattle 
will be issued during September, and will contain particulars of 
cows selected for their milk performances 
Register of during the year ended October 1, 1625. 

Daily Cattle In order to qualify for entry in the 
Register cows are required to yield not less 
than the standards prescribed for their breeds or types, as 
follows:— 

Friesian .. .. .. .. 10,000 lb. 

Ayrshire, Blue Albion, Lincoln 
Red Shorthorn, Red Poll and 
Shorthorn. 9,000 lb. 

All other breeds or types .. 8,000 lb. 

Owing to the cost of producing the Register it is necessary 
to limit the number of entries, but it has been foimd possible 
to increase the number from 6,000 in volume eight to 7,600 
in volume nine. Of these cows 1,623 gave between 9,000 and 
10,000 lb. during the j^ear; 2,606 between 10,000 and 

11,000 lb.; 1,648 between 11,000 and 12,000 lb.; 774 between 
12,000 and 13,000 lb.; 332 between 13,000 and 14,000 lb.; 
163 between 14,000 and 16,000 lb.; 194 between 16,000 and 
20,000 lb. ; and 12 over 20,000 lb. Nineteen recognised breeds 
or types are represented in the volume, 66 per cent, of the 
cows being of the Shorthorn type; 18 per cent. Friesian ; 
and 3 per cent. Guernsey. 

In addition to the entries mentioned above the Register 
contains a useful list of cows in respect of which certificates 
of merit have been issued. These certificates are of value 
inasmuch as they are evidence of milk yielding and breeding 
abilities of a cow for a period of three consecutive years. 
191 such cows are included in the Register as certified to 
have given the requisite total yield during the three years 
ended October 1, 1926, and to have calved not less than three 
times daring that period. 

Particulars are also given of pedigree bulls of proved milkin g 
strain. The condition of entry of a bull in this section of the 
register is either (a) that its dam and sire’s dam have given 
not less than the standard yield prescribed for their breed or 
type during a milk recording year, or (6) that it has two or 
more daughters which have given not less than the standard 
yield prescribed for their breed or type in a milk recording 
year. In volume nine there are thirty-eight entries, of which 
twenty-five qualified under condition (a) and thirteen under 
condition (6). 

The register, in its enlarged form, should be of great 
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assistanoe to dairy farmers who are desirous of acquiring 
animals of proved dairy breeding. Copies of the register will 
be issued free to all members of milk recording societies and 
to many agricultural societies and institutions interested in the 
dairy industry. The sale price of the register is Is., and copies 
can be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office at Adastral House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, or through any bookseller. 

* ♦ ♦ H: ♦ 

Contrary to general belief, the number of kinds of fungi 
which are really poisonous is comparatively few. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasized, however. 
Edible and that the only safe method of ascertaining 

Poisonous whether a fungus is edible or poisonous is 

Fungi to know its botanical characters, and to 

be able to distinguish and recognize it 
just as other plants are recognized. None of the ‘‘ rule of 
thumb ” methods (as, for instance, the idea that poisonous 
fungi, when cooking, will blacken a silver spoon) can be relied 
upon with safety. 

The latest of the Ministry’s series of Miscellaneous Publica¬ 
tions* deals with some of the more common kinds of fungi 
found in the British Isles. 

Twenty-five species (sixteen edible and nine poisonous) arc 
described, purely technical terms being avoided as far as 
possible. A glossary has been included, however, and this 
should be of assistance to beginners in the few cases where the 
use of botanical terms has been found unavoidable. Each 
example is illustrated by a coloured plate in which a remarkably 
“ true to life ” ap|)earance has been obtained. Identification is 
thus rendered easy and safe, and, armed with the information 
now made available, it is possible for a savoury addition to be 
added to the resources of the kitchen for no more than the effort 
of gathering. 

♦ ♦ « ♦ He ♦ 

£nsil 4 \Q£ has now become an important part of agricultural 
practice in the British Isles, and shows signs of steady develop¬ 
ment. A new Miscellaneous Publication,^ 
Ensilage just published by the Ministry, gives an 
interesting and detailed account of this 
method of fodder production and should therefore be of great 
value to dairy farmers and stock owners generally. _ 

♦ Miscellaneous Publieation», No. 54. (Jbtamablo trom tiie Ministry ; 
prices (post free), quarter boards, 2s 6d. ; 8/cloth boaids, 3s. 

t Miscellaneous Publications, No. 53. Obtainable from the Ministry , 
prices (post free), cartridge covers, 6d.; quarter bound, Is. 
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The Ministry is indebted to Mr. Arthur Amos, M.A., of the 
School of Agricultiu^, Cambridge, for the matter dealing with 
the more practical aspects of the subject, and to Dr. H. E. 
Woodman of the Animal Nutrition Research Institute, 
Cambridge, for the chapter on the chemistry of silage. 

The subject has been treated in a very thorough manner 
under the following headings : History of Ensilage and Types 
of Silage; Suitable Crops; Making Silage in Tower Silos; 
Clamp Silage ; Stack Silage ; The Chemistry of Silage ; The 
Feeding of Silage ; The Future of Silage. The results of many 
comparative trials and experiments are given, together with 
particulars of the costs of production of silage under various 
conditions. 

Mr. Amos is of opinion that there is a real prospect of making 
ensilage a profitable adjunct to heavy land farming as well as 
to other districts where roots are unprofitable, not only because 
it can be produced at a reasonable price, fed economically, lends 
itself to management on “ factory lines,” and “ fits ” with other 
heavy land management; but because, automatically, it leads 
to an increase in the fertility of the holding upon w’hich it is 
grown, through the extra dung which is made when the silage 
is fed. This is a basis for improving agricultural prosperity, in 
place of the modem advocacy of the so-called “ law of 
diminishing returns.” 


Miscellaneous Publication No. 43, ” Guide to the Conduct 
of Clean Milk Competitions,” issued by the Ministry in 
August, 1924, has now been revised in the 
Guide to the light of experience gained from the 
Condupt of Clean Clean Milk Competitions held. The 
BGlk Competitions scheme in its working has given most 
encouraging results from its inception and 
has shown no inherent weaknesses. In the second edition of the 
guide, therefore, the general lines of the original scheme remain 
unaltered, but several changes have been introduced into the 
technique to be observed in conducting the bacteriological 
examination of the milk samples. This second edition is on 
sale at the Ministry at the price of 4d. (post free), and at this 
reduced price it is hoped that a copy will be obtained by all 
milk producers and others interested in Clean Milk Competitions. 
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A PBEiiiMiNABY Btatement of the acreage under crops and 
grass, and number of liTe stock in England and Wales in 1926, 
compiled from the aimual returns collected 

Crops and live on June 4 last, was issued by the 
Stock in 1926 Ministry on August 7, and full details 

will be found on pp. 662-567. 

♦ :|t 4c 4: ♦ 

Milk producers are advised to make themselves acquainted 
with the provisions of this Order.* The Order comes into 
force on October 1, 1926, and will be 

The Milk and operative throughout the country. With 
Dairies Orders 1926 the exception of the regulations dealing 
with cattle disease, which are to be 
administered by the county council or county borough council, 
the Order will be enforced and executed by the sanitary 
authority. 

All cowkeepers (i.e., persons who keep one or more cows 
for the purpose of the supply of milk) and dairymen are 
required to be registered by the sanitary authority for their 
district, together with the premises, including cowsheds, milk 
stores, etc., which arc used for the purpose of the sale or 
manufacture of milk. If at any time it is proposed to use 
buildings not hitherto used for the purpose, one month’s 
notice in writing must be given to the sanitary authority. 

Certain clauses of the Order specify requirements for the 
lighting and ventilation of cowsheds and dairies, the provision 
of a water supply, and the flooring and drainage of cowsheds. 
In the case of lighting, ventilation, and water supply, eighteen 
months’ “ grace ” is allowed after the service of a notice 
relating to buildings in use as cowsheds and dairies on October 
1, 1926 ; and in the case of cowshed flooring and drainage, 
this notice may not be given until April 1, 1928, so that in 
effect over three years’ “ grace ” is allowed. 

As from the date of operation of the Order, milk producers 
will be required to carry out certain measures intended to 
secure cleanliness in the production and handling of m ilk on 
the farm, and its prevention from disease contamination. 
Milking must be carried out in “ a good and proper light,” 
the udder and surrounding parts of the cow, and the hands 
of the milker must be cleaned, and milking must be dry-handed 
as far as practicable. Dung must be removed from milking 

* Obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 
price 3d. net. 
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sheds at least once a day, and cowsheds must be kept always 
“reasonably clean and sweet,” and the walla and ceilings 
lime-washed or lime-sprayed or otherwise disinfected at least 
twice a year, in April or May and September or October. 
Milk vessels and appliances must be kept thoroughly clean, 
and for this purpose oxidising and preservative agents (e.p., 
chlorine) are prohibited, except for mechanical milkers and 
similar appliances. Precautions have to be taken against 
subsequent contamination or infection of the milk; for 
example, it must not be kept in a kitchen or living room 
(except in the case of butter, cream, or cheese manufacture), 
and the vessels containing it must be kept properly covered. 
If a person engaged in milkin g or in handling milk acquires 
an infectious disease, or has been in contact with an infectious 
“ case,” the medical officer of health may require him to 
keep away from this work until the risk of infecting the milk 
has passed. Further, if the medical officer has evidence that 
infectious disease is being conveyed by the milk, he is 
empowered—subject to certain limitations—^to stop the 
supply for a period or periods of twenty-four hours; but 
should the notice be proved to be unjustified, compensation 
may be claimed in respect of loss. 

Another clause in the Order requires cowkeepers to cool 
milk without delay to a temperature not exceeding five degrees 
Fahrenheit higher than the temperature of the water supply 
available for cooling. Exceptions are allowed, however (1), 
where the milk is sent forthwith to a collecting station and 
there cooled ; (2) where the milk is used or sold for the manu¬ 
facture of butter, cream, cheese, or other milk products; 
(3) where the milk is delivered to the consumer at least twice 
daily on the day of production; (4) where the milk is sold 
for retail delivery immediately after milking. Moreover, this 
“ cooling ” regulation does not come into operation until 
April 1, 1927. 

As regards cattle diseases, the Order makes it an offence to 
sell milk from cows suffering from (1) any comatose condition, 
(2) any septic condition of the uterus, (3) any infection of the 
udder or teats which is likely to convey disease. A local 
authority may serve a notice prohibiting the sale of such 
milk for a period or periods not exceeding five days. 

The above is a brief “ lay ” summary of the main clauses 
affecting milk producers, but, as already stated, they will be 
well advised to procure a copy of the Order and study it for 
themselves. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT GRANTS COMMITTEE : 
STATE ASSISTANCE FOR LAND DRAINAGE 
WORKS TO JULY 31, 1926 

In a report upon winter land-drainage works, published in 
the Octolter, 1926, issue of this Journal, a brief reference 
was made to schemes which had to be certified by the Ministry 
of Agriculture as works of public utihty, and were aided by 
funds placed at the disposal of the Unemployment Grants 
Committee. The terms and conditions of the grants were 
such as would enable Drainage Authorities to secure assistance 
in obtaining modem pumping plants, sluices and dredgers, 
and in canying out drainage works with the use of either 
mechanical or manual labour. To qualify for aid, such schemes 
had to be accelerated works that a drainage authority could 
not wholly afford, but which would relieve unemployment in 
a necessitous area, either where the works were situated or in 
the industrial centres where the requisite plant was 
manufactured. 

As most of the schemes in question have been completed, 
it is now possible to review some of the results obtained and 
to give an impression of what has been accomphshed thereby 
in the interests of land drainage. It is not proposed to describe 
here every scheme that has been carried out, but details are 
given of certain schemes which may be regarded as typical 
of their particular class. 

Pen Pumping Plant. —^The most important of these State- 
assisted works w is the provision of modem pumping plant 
for the Fen country, where tlie voidance of surplus water 
from low-lying lands, incapable oi gravitational draining, 
is a vital necessity to the whole commumty, apart from the 
very widespread agricultural interests involved. la by-gone 
days, wind-driven pumps performed (as they still do in some 
localities) the work of raising, with varying efficiency, the 
water from the fen drains into the rivers and lodes. It often 
happens that heavy rain is unaccompanied by wind, so that 
wind-plant fails to work at the very time it is most urgently 
needed; and this has been the unhappy experience of at 
least one drainage authority, relying on this form of power, 
during the past winter. In this instance, the old wind-power 
pump is to be superseded, as it has been in other cases for a 
similar reason. 

Steam plant succeeded wind-power and held sway until 
comparatively recent times. The average steam plant, however, 
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although economical for constant running, becomes very 
expensive when only intermittently used; and, on account 
of the delay in raising steam, is not quickly available for duty 
in case of such an emergency as a sudden, heavy rainfall. 
Moreover, since the War, the stoppage or restriction of coal 
supphes as a consequence of industrial disputes, has placed 
areas dependent upon steam plant in a position of great 
difficulty if not of considerable danger. An even more potent 
factor affecting steam power in this connexion has been the 
trebling of the price of coal, involving a large increase in 
running expenses and the consequent imposition of heavier 
rates upon the areas drained. 

What the increased cost of coal fuel means may be gauged 
from figures for the Littleport and Downham District, where, 
years ago, coal for the steam plant (referred to in a later 
paragraph) was obtainable in large quantities at from 128. 
to 12s. 6d. per ton, whereas, to-day, the cost is over £2. In 
the year 1923, the Commissioners’ coal bill was £677, in 1924 
it was £829, and in 1925 it amounted to £2,175. During the 
six months ended March 31, 1926, this steam plant had run 
943 hours and approximately 500 tons of coal, costing about 
£1,000, were used. 

The natural tendency has been, therefore, to replace the 
steam plants by oil-driven, internal combustion engines, as a 
measure of economy both in fuel and the intermittent use of 
power. And with this change of method in producing power 
has come, also, an entire alteration in the manner of its 
application. In both the wind-power and early steam plants, 
the scoop wheel held place and was capable of excellent 
performances, but the subsidence of the drained fens was a 
difficult factor to overcome, since an increase in the diameter 
of the wheel invariably placed too great a load on the power 
unit, and decreased the efficiency of the whole plant. 

The steam-driven vertical spindle pump and the steam- 
driven centrifugal pump followed in succession to the scoop 
wheel, but the modem combination, giving a maximum in 
efficiency and reliability, is the oil-driven centrifugal pump. 
In this connexion. Figs. 1 and 3, from photographs taken 
recently at Lakenheath Fen, will be of interest as showing 
the earliest and latest forms of pumping plant. 

In the foreground of Fig. 1 can be seen the obsolete wind- 
driven scoop wheel; in the middle distance is seen the steam 
driven scoop wheel now superseded, but still capable of 
rendering service if required. The modem plant, which is 
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visible just beyond the steam plant, is also shown in detail 
in Fig. 3. This plant, erected with State aid, drains an area of 
3,397 acres, and consists of a Vickers-Petters two-cylinder 
engine of 180 h.p., coupled to a Gwynnes’ 36 in. centrifugal 
pump, which, deUvering against a 12 foot head, has a discharge 
capacity of 100 tons per minute. The plant is erected upon a 
substantial concrete foundation, supported upon piles of 
25 feet depth. 

A more powerful plant, illustrated in Pigs. 2 and 4, has been 
erected in the Littleport and Downham District as an 
auxihary station to assist in the drainage of an area of 28,600 
acres. In this case a more attractive and substantial brick 
building was erected upon pile and concrete foundations to 
house the plant. The original plant in this area, installed in 
1830, comprised a steam-driven scoop wheel of exceptional 
size, 50 ft. diameter, believed to be the largest example of 
its type. This was, however, replaced, in 1914, by a new 
steam-plant directly coupled to a centrifugal pump, which 
did its work well but, if anything, was too powerful and too 
expensive for the job. In consequence, the Drainage Com¬ 
missioners desired to have an alternative stand-by plant 
which could be used for ordinary pumping work, and leave 
the steam plant to deal with exceptional floods and heavy- 
rainfalls. 

The new plant installed consists of a Mirrlees five-cyUnder 
Diesel engine of 250 h.p., directly coupled to a 36 in. Gwjimes’ 
centrifugal pump, capable of delivering 100 tons of water per 
minute under the worst possible conditions, i.e., with low 
water in the drain and high water in the river, or against a 
head of 25 feet; or, when working under normal conditions, 
of delivering 110 tons per minute with a head of about 20 feet. 
These figures were fully substantiated during a short test 
conducted by Mr. E. J. Silcock, M.Inst.C.E., consulting 
engineer for the plant, when the cost of oil fuel proved to be 
5s. 6d. per hour as against £1 for coal per hour with the steam 
plant. The new oil-driven plant can be started in fifteen 
minutes, whereas several hours are required to raise steam 
for the older installation. 

On a stone tablet over the main entrance to the old engine 
house is the date 1830 and the following lines:— 

“ These fens have oft-times been by water drowned. 
Science a remedy in water foimd ; 

The power of steam, she said, shall be employed. 

And the destroyer by itself destroyed.” 
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Appropriate enough, it will be conceded, wae this verse for 
the period in which it was set up; but, to-day, even steam, 
despite its reliability, has to give way to oil, not through 
lack of efficiency, but on account of the all-important factor 
—economy. 

Particulars of various pumping plants erected with aid from 
the Unemployed Grants Committee are, for convenience, 
given in the accompanying tabulated statement. 

Dredging. —^The provision of dredging plant, together with 
the execution of dredging work on arterial channels, was 
another important type of drainage work financed by means 
of grants in aid ; but the restrictions attaching to the sanction 
of grants precluded any development of this work on a large 
scale. Many areas could not be classed as necessitous from the 
point of view of unemployment, and few drainage authorities 
can afford, in these days, to purchase new plants and imder- 
take large schemes without substantial assistance. 

A dredger acquired by the Middle Level Commissioners 
is shown in Figs. 6 and 7, at work on their main drain. This 
plant, manufactured by Messrs. Ransomes and Rapier, Ltd., 
is much larger and more powerful than any similar plant 
previously acquired by the Commissioners. It has rendered 
economical and efficient service since November 6, 1925, 
upon a scheme involving extensive dredging on the Middle 
Level Main Drain, an average number of fifty unemployed men 
being engaged, over a period of seven months, spreading and 
levelling the spoil deposited on the banks. The dredger, 
which cost £4,285, has a steel pontoon, 55 ft. long and 25 ft. 
beam. The gib has a working radius of 55 ft. and the capacity 
of the grab bucket is 20 cubic feet. 

Drainage Sluices. —The reconstruction and improvement of 
drainage outfall is an important responsibility of many drainage 
authorities, and, in common with all under-water work, is 
usually difficult and costly. 

Figs. 8 and 9 show the important Middle Level Sluices at 
St. Germains, River Ouse, where each of the three eyes has 
now been fitted with modem stoney sluices, replacing the 
old pointing doors. This improvement was essential, not only 
to give a greater discharge capacity to this drainage outfall 
from about 150,000 acres of land, but also to provide a means 
of arresting a very serious deposition of silt on the tidal or 
river side of the structure. 
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The original sluice structure was erected in 1847 at the 
confluence of the newly-excavated main drain and the River 
Ouse. In the year 1862, this sluice ‘‘ blew up,” permitting the 
tidal waters to enter the main drain, breach the drain embank¬ 
ments, and inundate several thousand acres of valuable land. 
After a period, during which a scheme of syphonage over a 
coffer dam was tried and proved unsatisfactory, through 
silting-up on the tidal side, the existing sluice structure was 
erected in 1875, not on the site of the original one, but about 
half a mile upstream along the main drain. This change of 
site was adopted, doubtless, with the idea that foundation 
failures, as in 1862, would thereby be precluded, but it has, 
nevertheless, proved to be unfortunate. 

The sluice acted fairly well for many years but, in course 
of time, the outfall channel to the Ouse, and the river itself, 
became silted up, and dredging the channel below the sluice, 
when last attempted in 1912, proved ineffective. With the 
shortage of labour, matters went from bad to worse during 
the War, and the river lapsed into an almost unbelievable 
state through neglect. This affected the Middle Level outfall 
channel to such an extent that, during the abnormally dry 
summer of 1921, the swinging gates of the sluice could not 
be opened for four months, being held fast by 13 feet depth of 
silt against them on the river side. The silt was, in fact, at a 
higher level than the water in the drain above the sluice. 

As this unsatisfactory state of affairs jeopardised the safety 
of the drainage area of 120,000 acres, the Commissioners at 
length decided to adopt a scheme of their engineer. Major R. G. 
Clark, M.Inst.C.E., under which the old doors would be re¬ 
placed by half-tide stoney sluices, to act in conjunction with 
half-tide reinforced concrete bulk heads ; and two of the 
three sluices were reconstructed with the assistance of grants 
from the Unemployment Grants Committee. This scheme 
not only saved in initial cost, but it wdll ensure economy in 
case of future renewals. Another advantage gained by placing 
the new stoney sluices on the river side is the effective scour 
this arrangement gives on the banks of silt that pile up 
periodically against the sluices. A total sluicing width of 61 
feet is now provided by the three new sluices, whereas the old 
timber gates only allowed a total sluicing width of 40 feet. 
Apart from the labour employed in the industrial area where the 
sluice gear was manufactured, the actual erection of the two 
sluices that were assisted by grant, provided thirty men with 
employment on the site for about sixteen months. 
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At Salter’s Lode Lock, Middle Level, work is in progress, 
as shown in Fig. 10, for strengthening the structure and fixing 
new doors. Four pairs of doors were in a very decayed con¬ 
dition, and the walls of the lock were caving-in on the tidal 
side, threatening a collapse of the whole fabric, thus exposing 
the low-lands of the level to the danger of a tidal inundation 
from the River Ouse. The work, which was eligible for grant 
up to August 31, 1926, has given employment to twenty-one 
men since January, 1926. 

Grants lor Drainage Schemes. —Since the reference in the 
October, 1925, issue of this Journal, the Ministry has been 
able to certify nineteen further schemes, but, for various 
reasons, including the restriction of Unemployment Grants, 
only ten of these have been put into operation. The ten 
schemes have provided an additional 1,200 men with direct 
employment for several months at a total cost of £29,400. 
The amount of indirect employment provided in industrial 
centres is diflScult to ascertain, but it may be taken as very 
considerable, the bulk of the money being expended upon new 
plant, affording employment in every stage of its manufacture. 

It should be noted here that although State aid to drainage 
schemes, as a means of relieving unemployment, has now 
ceased. His Majesty’s Government have, as part of their 
agricultural policy, allocated a substantial sum of money, 
spread over the next five years, for grants in aid of land 
drainage. 

These grants, which are only available for approved major 
schemes, conferring a wide benefit on agricultural land, under¬ 
taken by a drainage authority, permit of works such as 
described in this article proceeding during any period of the 
year, by direct labour, piece-work, or contract, and by the most 
economical means. The use of mechanical plant for such 
works is unrestricted, but it is stipulated that all new plant 
and materials must be of British manufacture The full terms 
and conditions attending these grants have been circulated to 
all drainage authorities in a Circular Letter, No. L.D. 6220/C.L., 
dated March 13 last. 
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NITROGENOUS MANURING OF PASTURE 

The question of improving our pastures and securing the 
highest possible yield from them is of very considerable 
importance. For many years past it has been held 
that the basis of the improvement of pastures is the 
application of phosphates, the development of white 
clover, and adequate stocking. The direct use of nitrogen 
on pastures was held to be harmful. In view of recent 
German experiments, however, guided by Dr. Warmbold, 
it becomes a question how far we in Great Britain are 
jxistified in neglecting the use of nitrogenous manures as 
a means of increasing the output from pasture land. It may 
serve a useful purpose to give here a few notes on the work 
being done in Grermany, as seen by one of the Ministry’s oflScers 
who recently visited Hohenheim. 

The Hohenheim Station is situated on high ground—about 
1,200 feet above sea level—some six miles from Stuttgart, 
and extends to about 1,000 acres. It is the headquarters of 
several schools, including an agricultural high school, a horti¬ 
cultural school, a small-holders’ school, and institutes for 
plant breeding and animal nutrition. 

For two and a-half years during the war, Dr. Warmbold 
was the head of this important establishment, leaving it to 
become Minister of Agriculture for Prussia. Urged to increase 
production, and with no State funds at his disposal, he con¬ 
ceived the idea of increasing the output from^grassland. 
About sixty-nine acres of pasture were divided into ten 
enclosures of from four to ten acres each, two strands of 
barbed wire and posts at three-yard intervals being used for 
fences. After ten years these fences are still intact. A plentiful 
supply of running water was diverted so as to serve two 
adjacent fields in turn. 

Up to 1916, when the experiment started, an area of 1*4 
acres was required for the maintenance of 1 cow of 1,100 lb. 
weight from the end of April to the beginning of October. 
From the winter of 1916-17 onwards the pastures have been 
manured with 107 lb. per acre per annum of pure nitrogen 
(equivalent to 5 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia) besides phosphate 
and potash. At the beginning of the treatment 36 lb. of 
phosphoric acid (P 20 j) and 80 lb. of potash (K 2 O) were applied 
per acre, equivalent to about 260 lb. of superphosphate (30 
per cent.) and 200 lb. of 40 per cent, potash salts. In the 
following years the phosphates and potash were reduced, but 
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the amount of nitrogen remained the same. Basic slag may 
be substituted for superphosphate, and part of the nitrogen 
may be given in the form of nitrate of lime or urea. 

The phosphates and potash are applied in the autumn : 
one-half of the nitrogenous dressing in the form of sulphate 
of ammonia is given about February 1, and the other half in 
three separate applications, usually as urea, in May, June, 
and July. For summer applications urea seems to have special 
advantages not yet properly understood. Lime at the rate of 
about 900 lb. per acre is applied at intervals of six years. 

The effect of this heavy manuring was seen in 1917, when 
an area of I acre was sufficient for 1 cow. From 1918 onwards 
I acre per cow sufficed. 

During Dr. Warmbold’s time 69 acres carried from April 
to October 56 cows and 20 store stock, and of this area 38 
acres were cut for hay in May and June. In 1918 the average 
yield of milk per acre was 445 gallons, and this was obtained 
from the dun and white German breed, which is primarily 
kept for draught purposes. 

In order to secure the full nutritive capacity of a pasture 
the grass must be utilized in its leafy stage. Under this system 
of manuring growth starts earlier in spring, and must be 
stocked earlier. If the head of stock is insuificient to keep 
down the vigorous growth, part of the pastures should be cut 
for hay. The large number of enclosures provide a reserve 
which can be grazed or mown according to circumstances. 

The first bite off each enclosure is reserved for the best 
milking cows. After two or three days on a plot these are 
followed by lower jdelding cows, or hy dry cows and store 
cattle. This sequence is followed round the whole series, 
provision being made for each plot to have ten to twelve days’ 
rest without stock of any kind. 

At the date of the visit the 69 acres were carrying 56 cows 
in milk, of the Allgauer Braunvieh breed, followed by 7 dry 
cows and 4 horses. (This breed is in some respects akin to 
the Jersey, but is much heavier in flesh and bone. It is reputed 
to yield more and richer milk than the more common draught 
cow of Germany.) Three enclosures had been cut for hay. 
It was, however, evident that the plots had got out of hand 
and that at least 50 per cent, more stock could have been 
carried. 

Circumstances this year prevented the carrying out of 
Dr. Warmbold’s scheme in its entirety. Nevertheless the 
plots were intensely interesting. The soil is Keuper marl, 

2i2 
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heavy and sticky under arable conditions, and the average 
annual rainfall is about 26 in. The predominant grass is 
pereimial rye-grass. Other grasses well represented are cocks¬ 
foot and rougb-stalked meadow grass, and occasional plants 
of meadow fescue, Timothy and crested dogstail are also 
seen. Weeds, such as bent and Yorkshire fog are rare. 

Over all there is a liberal distribution of sturdy, vigorous 
white clover. It is perfectly clear that this system of manuring, 
combined with grazing and mowing, is not detrimental to 
white clover. The early spring grazing keeps the grasses in 
check, the occasional mowing mitigates the smothering efiPect 
of luxuriant grass, and the heavy treading tends to reinforce 
a combination of circumstances well suited to the development 
of clover. 

Doubts have been expressed as to how far the results 
obtained by Dr. Warmbold were due to improved methods 
of pasture management, and how far, if at all, to nitrogenous 
manuring. The most sceptical, however, after seeing Dr. 
Warmbold’s plots, would be convinced that no system of 
management which omitted the use of nitrogenous manures 
could produce such luxuriant herbage as that at Hohenheim ; 
and the effect cannot be attributed to manurial residues of 
feeding stuffs, because no cake or com is fed to the cows in 
summer, whatever their milk yield may be. The herd at the 
moment includes 1,000-gallon cows and several cows giving 
four to five gallons a day, and there is no indication of any 
need for “ production ” rations. The whole herd was in 
remarkably fresh and vigorous condition. 

In coimexion with this system, the British farmer will at 
once see certain practical difficulties, the first being that of 
deciding upon the requisite number of stock. Farmers, as a 
rule, play for safety. They dread a shortage of keep. If pastures 
are stocked heavily enough in the early stages to keep the 
grass continuously short there might be scarcity should a 
spell of drought supervene. To provide against such an 
eventuality it is necessary to have certain areas in reserve 
which may be mown if not required as pasturage. Under a 
system of nitrogenous manuring, however, the effects of 
drought are less likely to be felt severely than under the 
ordinary system, owing to deeper rooting of the grasses, the 
quick response they make to favourable growing conditions, 
and the dense canopy of vegetation they form over the soil. 

For making hay out of season (and also for TtiB.lring clover 
hay in the ordinary course) the (iermans adopt a method of 
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drying in “ huts.’’ Three poles, usually thinnings, are fastened 
together at the top by a wire and erected as a tripod. Cross 
pieces of wood are then fastened to the poles, and on these 
the partially made hay is piled in the form of a cock. It is 
maintained that hay dried in this fashion has a feeding value 
equal to that produced by sun and wind, as rain passes through 
quickly and does not wash out the food constituents. 

Perhaps an even greater diflSculty is the fouling of the 
pasture by the close stocking. As the stock are moved on it 
is necessary to spread their droppings, and in a dry spell the 
smearing caused by harrows will not be obliterated so long as 
dry weather lasts. At Hohcnheim the droppings were collected 
by shovel and distributed in the winter, but this method may 
not be practicable in this country. A possible solution would 
lie in a middle course between the usual extensive grazing 
and the intensive system of very small plots with its heavy 
stocking and frequent changes. 

An opportunity has been given of examining an experiment 
now being conducted at Melchet Court, Hants., by the British 
Sulphate of Ammonia Federation. An area of acres was 
portioned off in fenced plots of 1 to IJ acres in April last, 
when the manures were applied for the first time, and up to 
the present this area, run on Hohenheim lines, has carried 
23 dairy cows and 15 Welsh bullocks. The ground, however, 
is now becoming foul and smeared, and it will be necessary 
to reduce the head of stock or provide additional pasturage. 

The outstanding feature of this experiment is that the 
clovers have been strengthened rather than ehminated. 
Furthermore, the characteristic effect of nitrogenous manures 
—^glaucous, dark green leaves—^is well seen on the herbage. 

One adaptation of the German system that would doubtless 
appeal to many farmers would be the provision of early spring 
keep for ewes and lambs. The close grazing thereby induced 
would keep down the grasses and let the clovers have a chance. 
This grazing might be followed by a hay crop cut before the 
grasses became strong enough to smotW the white clover, 
and the aftermath might then be grazed by dairy^ cows. The 
grassland sheep farmer of the south should aim at getting 
a considerable proportion of his lambs off fat by the end of 
May, and the adaptation referred to should enable him to 
accomplish this object. 

Owing to his rigorous winter the German farmer is limited 
to summer grazing. In many parts of England stock are out 
all the year round. It would be a distinct gain, particularly 
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to the sheep farmer, if he could count upon a greater abundance 
of winter or even of earlier spring keep. 

There are many other cases in which the Glerman system 
might be adopted with good chances of success. Wherever 
the area of grass is small for the number of stock carried, as, 
for example, on Institutional farms requiring large supplies 
of mUk, the heavy manuring of the restricted pasturage should 
do away with soiling and other laborious and expensive methods 
of feeding, and so enable the extravagant mUk-and-feed system 
to be modified in favour of breeding and rearing. Generally, 
it should enable farmers to undertake, probably with financial 
advantage to themselves, a httle more arable cultivation. 

There are many interesting things at Hohenheim besides 
the grass plots. On the basis of area grass is the least important 
crop. The whole country aroimd is predominantly arable in 
a very high state of cultivation. Com and beans in particular 
were absolutely full crops, and though of great length were 
mostly standing erect and free from rust, aphides, and other 
pests. 

Cultivations and manuring are both directed to secure 
continuous, gradual, uniform growth throughout the season. 
Much attention is given to “ balancing ” the manurial dressings. 
Under good conditions of fertihty, the normal proportions are 
23 of nitrogen, 15 of phosphoric acid, and 30 of potash, 
or approximately, 1 of sulphate of ammonia, 1 of superphos¬ 
phate, and 2 of kainit. Under lower conditions the proportions 
are 23 of nitrogen, 69 of phosphoric acid and 57 of potash, or 1 
of sulphate of ammonia, 3 of superphosphate, and 4 of kainit. 
This is rather contrary to our own methods of standard 
quantities of phosphate and potash and varying amounts of 
nitrogen. The Germans contend that only by a right apportion¬ 
ment of manurial ingredients can normal, healthy growth and 
disease-resistance be obtained. Having regard to economic 
conditions they believe in liberal manurial dressings when all 
conditions are good and the soil fertile, and lesser quantities 
for poor soils or poor conditions. 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF FIELD 
EXPERIMENTS 

R. A. Fisher, So.D., 

Rothamated Experimental Station. 

The Present Position. —The present position of the art of 
field experimentation is one of rather special interest. For~i 
more than fifteen years the attention of agriculturalists has 
been tinned to the errors of field experiments. During this 
period, experiments of the uniformity trial type have demon¬ 
strated the magnitude and ubiquity of that class of error 
which cannot be ascribed to carelessness in measuring the 
land or weighing the produce, and which is consequently 
described as due to “ soil heterogeneity ” ; much ingenuity 
has been expended in devising plans for the proper arrange¬ 
ment of the plots ; and not without result, for there can be 
little doubt that the standard of accuracy has been materially, 
though very irregularly, raised. What makes the present 
position interesting is that it is now possible to demonstrate 
(o) that the actual position of the problem is very much more 
intricate than was till recently imagined, but that realising 
this (6) the problem itself becomes much more definite and 
(c) its solution correspondingly more rigorous. 

The conception which has made it possible to develop a 
new and critical technique of plot arrangement is that an 
estimate of field errors derived from any particular experiment 
may or may not be a valid estimate, and in actual field practice 
is usually not a valid estimate, of the actual errors affecting 
the averages or differences of averages of which it is required 
to estimate the error. 

When is a Result Significant P —What is meant by a valid 
estimate of error ? The answer must be sought in the use to 
which an estimate of error is to be put. Let us imagine in the 
broadest outline the process by which a field trial, such as 
the testing of a material of real or supposed mauurial value, 
is conducted. To an acre of ground the manure is applied; 
a second acre, sown with similar seed and treated in all other 
ways like the first, receives none of the manure^ When the 
produce is weighed it is found that the acre wMch received 
the manure has yielded a crop larger indeed by, say, 10 per 
cent. The memure has scored a success, but the confidence 
with which such a result should be received by the purchasing 
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public depends wholly upon the manner in which the experi¬ 
ment was carried out. 

The first criticism to be answered is—“ What reason is 
there to think that, even if no manure had been applied, the 
acre which actually received it would not still have given the 
higher yield ? ” The early experimenter would have had to 
reply merely that he had chosen the land fairly, that he had 
no reason to expect one acre to be better than the other, and 
(possibly) that he had weighed the produce from these two 
acres in previous years and had never known them to differ 
by 10 per cent. The last argument alone carries any weight. 
It will illustrate the meaning of tests of significance if we con¬ 
sider for how many years the produce should have been 
recorded in order to make the evidence convincing. 

First, if the experimenter could say that in twenty years 
experience with uniform treatment the difference in favour of 
the acre treated with manure had never before touched 10 per 
cent., the evidence would have reached a point which may be 
called the verge of significance ; for it is convenient to draw 
the line at about the level at which we can say: “ Either 
there is something in the treatment, or a coincidence has 
occurred such as does not occur more than once in twenty 
trials.” This level, which we may call the 6 per cent, point, 
would be indicated, though very roughly, by the greatest 
chance deviation observed in twenty successive trials. To 
locate the 6 per cent, point with any accuracy we should need 
about 600 years’ experience, for we could then, supposing no 
progressive changes in fertility were in progress, coimt out the 
twenty-five largest deviations and draw the line between the 
twenty-fifth and the twenty-sixth largest deviation. If the 
difference between the two acres in our experimental year 
exceeded this value, we should have reasonable grounds for 
calling the result significant. 

If one in twenty does not seem high enough odds, we may, 
if we prefer it, draw the line at one in fifty (the 2 per cent, 
point), or one in a hundred (the 1 per cent, point). Personal!^ 
the writer prefers to set a low standard of significance at the 
5 per cent, point, and ignore entirely all results which fail to 
reach this level. A scientific fact should be regarded as experi-; 
mentaUy established only if a properly designed experiment 
rardy fails to give this level of significance. The very high \ 
odds sometimes claimed for experimental results should usually 
be discounted, for inaccurate methods of estimating error 
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have far more influence than has the particular standard of 
signiflcance chosen. 

Since the early experimenter certainly could not have 
produced a record of 600 years’ yields, the direct test of 
significance fails ; nevertheless if he had only ten previous 
years’ records he might still make out a case, if he could claim 
that under uniform treatment, the difference had never come 
near to 10 per cent. His argument is now much less direct; 
he wishes to convince us that such an error as 10 per cent, 
would occur by chance in less than 6 per cent, of fair trials, 
and he can only appeal to ten trials. On the other hand, 
for those ten years he knows the actual value of the error. 
Prom these he can calculate a standard error, or rather anT 
estimate of the standard error, to which the experiment is 
subject; and, if the observed difference is many times greater 
than this standard error, he claims that it is significant. At 
how many times greater should he draw the line ? This factor 
depends on the amount of experience upon which the standard 
error is based. If on ten values, we look in the appropriate 
published table for ‘‘ the 6 per cent, value of t, when 
7 jn:: 10 *' and find (1 p. 137) the value 2-228. If, then, the 
standard error is only 3 j^er cent., the 5 j^er cent, point is at 
6-684 per cent., and we can admit significance for a difference 
of 10 per cent. 

If we thus put our trust in the theory of errors, all the 
calculation necessary is to find the standard error. In the simple 
case chosen above (in which, for simplicity, it is assumed that 
each of the two acres beats the other equally often) all that 
is necessary is to multiply each of the ten errors by itself, 
thus forming its square, to find the average of the ten squares 
and to find the square root of the average. The average of 
the ten squares is called the variance, and its square root is 
called the standard error. The procedure outlined above, 
relying upon the theory of errors, involves some assumptions 
about the nature of field errors; but these assumptions are 
not in fact disputed, and have been extensively verified in 
the examination of the results of uniformity trials. 

Measurement of Accoiacy by Replication*—^It would be 
exceedingly inconvenient if every field trial had to be preceded 
by a succession of even ten uniformity trials ; consequently, 
since the only purpose of these trials is to provide an estimate 
of the standard error, means have been devised for obtaining 
such an estimate from the actual yields of the trial year. 
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The method adopted is that of replication. If we had 
challenged, as before, the result of an experiment performed, 
say, ten years ago, we should not probably have been referred 
to the experience of previous years, but should have learnt 
that each trial* acre was divided into, say, four separate 
quarters; and that the two acres were systematically inter¬ 
mingled in eight strips arranged ABBAABBA, where A is the 
manured portion, and B the unmanured.* 

Besides affording an estimate of error such intermingling of 
experimental plots is of value in diminishing the actual error 
representing the difiEerence in actual fertility between the two 
acres. For it is obvious that such differences in fertility will 
generally be greater in whole blocks of land widely separated, 
than in narrow adjacent strips. This important advantage of 
reducing the standard error of the experiment has often been 
confused with the main purpose of replication in providing an 
estimate of error ; and, in this confusion, types of systematic ^ 
arrangement have been introduced and widely employed 
which provide altogether false estimates of error, because the 
conditions, upon which a replicated experiment provides a 
valid estimate of error, have not been adhered to. 

Errors Wrongly Estimated. —^The error of which an estimate 
is required is that in the difference in yield between the area 
marked A and the area marked B, i.e., it is an error in the 
difference between plots treated differently in respect of the 
manure tested. The estimate of error afforded by the replicated 
trial depends upon differences between plots treatc‘d alike. 
An estimate of error so derived will only be valid for its 
purpose if we make sure that, in the plot arrangement, pairs of 
plots treated alike are not nearer together, or further apart 
than, or in any other relevant way, distinguishable from 
pairs of plots treated differently. Now in nearly all systematic 
arrangements of replicated plots care is taken to put the 
unlike plots as close together as possible, and the like plots 
consequently as far apart as possible, thus introducing a 
flagrant violation of the conditions upon which a valid estimate 
is possible. 

'' One way of making^8ure][that aVahd estimate of error will 
be obtained is to arrange the plots deliberately at random, 

* Tins principle was emjiloyed in an experiment on the influence of 
weather on the effectiveness of phosphates and nitrogen alluded to by 
Sir John Russell (3). The author must disclaim all responsibility for the 
design of this experiment, which iSj, however, a good example of its 
class. 
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so that no distinction can creep in between pairs of plots 
treated alike and pairs treated differently ; in such a case 
an estimate of error, derived in the usual way from the 
variations of sets of plots treated alike, may be applied to test 
the significance of the observed difference between the averages 
of plots treated differently. 

The estimate of error is valid, because, if we imagine a large 
number of different results obtained by different random 
arrangements, the ratio of the real to the estimated error, 
calculated afresh for each of these arrangements, will be 
actually distributed in the theoretical distribution by which 
the significance of the result is tested. Whereas if a group of 
arrangements is chosen such that the real errors in this group 
are on the whole less than those appropriate to random 
arrangements, it has now been demonstrated that the errors, 
as estimated, will, in such a group, be higher than is usual in 
random arrangements, and that, in consequence, within such 
a group, the test of significance is vitiated. It is particularly 
to be noted that those methods of arrangement, at which 
experimenters have consciously aimed, and which reduce the 
real errors, will appear from their (falsely) estimated standard 
errors to be not more but less accurate than if a random 
arrangement had been applied ; whereas, if the experimenter 
is sufficiently unlucky, as must often be the case, to increase 
by his systematic arrangement the real errors, then the 
(falsely) estimated standard error will now be smaller, and will 
indicate that the experiment is not less, but more accurate. 
Opinions will differ as to which event is, in the long run, the 
more unfortunate ; it is evident that in both cases quite 
misleading conclusions will be drawn from the experiment. 

A Necessary Distinctioil. —^The important question will be 
asked at this point as to whether it is necessary, in order to 
obtain a valid estimate of error, to give up all the advantage 
in accuracy to be obtained from growing plots, which it is 
desired to compare, as closely adjacent as possible. The 
answer is that it is not necessary to give.up any such 
advantage. Two things are necessary, however: (a) that a 
sharp distinction should be drawn between those components 
of error which are to be eliminated in the field, and those which 
are not to be eliminated ;• and that while the elimination of 
the one class shall be complete, no attempt shall be made to 
eliminate the other; (b) that the statistical process of the 
estimation of error shall be modified so as to take account of 
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the field arrangement, and so that the components of error 
actually eliminated in the field shall equally be eliminated in 
the statistical laboratory. 

In reconciling thus the two desiderata of the redtustion of 
error and of the valid estimation of error, it should be emphasised 
that no principle is in the smallest degree compromised. 
An experiment either admits of a Talid estimate of error, or it 
does not; whether it does so, or not, depends not on the 
actual arrangement of plots, but only on the way in which 
that arrangement was arrived at. If the arrangement 
ABBAABBA was arrived at by writing down a succession of 
“ sandwiches ” ABBA, it does not admit of any estimate of 
certain validity, although “ Student ” (2) has shown reasons 
to think that by treating each “ sandwich ” as a unit, the un¬ 
certainties of the situation aie much reduced. If, however, 
the same arrangement happened to occur subject to the 
conditions that each pair of strips shall contain an A and a B, 
but that which came first shall be decided by the toss of a coin, 
then a valid estimate may be obtained from the four differences 
in yield in the four pairs of strips. It is not now the 
“ sandwiches ” but the pairs of strips which provide inde¬ 
pendent units of information, and these units are double the 
number of the “ sandwiches.” 

Moreover, if the experiment is repeated, either by replication 
on the same field, or at different farms scattered over the 
country, the arrangement must be obtained afresh by chance 
for each replication, so that in only a small and calculable 
proportion of cases will the sandwich arrangement be 
reproduced. 

Thus validity of estimation can be guaranteed by appropriate 
methods of arrangement, and on the other hand there is 
reason to think that well-designed experiments, yielding a 
valid estimate of error, and therefore capable of genuine 
significance tests, will give actual errors as small as even the 
most ingenious of systematic arrangements. It is difficult 
to prove this assertion save by experimenting on the data 
provided by imiformity trials, because, in the absence of any 
satisfactory estimate of error, it is impossible to tell for certain 
how accurate, or inaccurate, such systematic arrangements 
really are ; while the aggregate of the uniformity trial data, 
hitherto available, is scarcely adequate for any such test. 
What can be said for certain is, that experiments capable 
of genuine tests of significance can easily be designed to be 
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very much more accurate than any experiments ordinarily 
conducted. 

A Usdul Meiliodi. —^The distinction between errors eliminated 
in the field, and the errors which are to be carefully randomized 
in order to provide a valid estimate of the errors which cannot 
be eliminated, may be made most clear by one of the most 
useful and flexible tyi)es of arrangement, namely, the arrange¬ 
ment in “ randomized blocks.” Let us suppose that five 
different varieties are to be tested, and that it is decided to 
give each variety seven plots, making thirty-five in all. It 
would be a perfectly valid experiment to divide the land into 
thirty-five equal portions, in any way one pleased, and then 
to assign seven portions chosen wholly at random to each 
treatment. In such a case, as has been stated above, no 
modification is introduced in the process of estimating the 
standard error from the results, for no portion of the field 
heterogeneity has been eliminated. On most land, however, 
we shall obtain a smaller standard error, and consequently a 
more valuable experiment, if we proceed otherwise. The 
land is divided first into seven blocks, which, for the present 
purpose, should be as compact as possible ; each of these 
blocks is divided into five plots, and these are assigned in each 
case to the five varieties, independently, and wholly at random. 
If this is done, those components of soil heterogeneity which 
produce differences in fertility between plots of the same block 
will be completely randomized, while those components which 
produce differences in fertility between different blocks will 
be completely eliminated. In calculating an estimate of error 
from such an experiment, care must of course be taken to 
eliminate the variance due to differences between blocks, 
and for this purpose exact methods have been developed 
(1. pp. 176-232). 

Most experimenters on carrying out a random assignment 
of plots wiU be shocked to find how far from equally the plots 
distribute themselves ; three or four plots of the same variety, 
for instance, may fall together at the comer where four bloc^ 
meet. This feeling affords some measure of the extent to 
which estimates of error are vitiated by systematic regular 
arrangements, for, as we have seen, if the experimenter 
rejects the arrangement arrived at by chance as altogether 
“ too bad,” or in other ways “ cooks ” the arrangement to 
suit his preconceived ideas, he will either (and most probably) 
jqcrefise the standard error as estimated from the yields; 
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or, if his luck or his judgment is bad, he will increase the real 
errors while diminisWg his estimate of them. 


The TAtin SQnare. —^For the purpose of variety trials, and 
of those simple tyjjes of manurial trial in which every possible 
comparison is of equal importance, the problem of designing 
economical and effective field experiments, reduces to two main 
principles (i) the division of the experimental area into the 
plots as small as possible subject to the type of farm machinery 
used, and to adequate precautions against edge effect; (ii) the 
use of arrangements which eliminate a maximum fraction of 
the soil heterogeneity, and yet provide a valid estimate of the 
residual errors. Of these arrangements, by far the most 
efficient, as judged by experiments upon uniformity trial data, 
is that which the writer has named the Latin Square. 

Systematic arrangements in a square, in which the number 
of rows and of columns is equal to the number of varieties, 
such as 


ABODE 
E A B 0 D 
D E A B 0 
0 D E A B 
B 0 D E A 


ABODE 
D E A B 0 
B 0 D E A 
E A B 0 D 
0 D E A B 


have been used previously for variety trials in, for example, 
Ireland and Denmark ; but the term “ Latin Square ” should 
not be applied to any such systematic arrangements. The 
problem of the Latin Square, from which the name was 
borrowed, as formulated by Euler, consists in the enumeration 
of every possible arrangement, subject to the conditions that 
each row and each column shall contain one plot of each 
variety. Oonsequently, the term Latin Square should only be 
applied to a process of randomization by which one is selected 
at random out of the total number of Latin Squares possible ; 
or, at least, to specify the agricultural requirement more 
strictly, out of a number of Latin Squares in the aggregate, 
of which every pair of plots, not in the same row or column, 
belongs equally frequently to the same treatment. 

The actual laboratory technique for obtaining a Tji.f,in 
Square of this random type, will not be of very general interest, 
since it differs for 5x6 and 6x6 squares, these being by far 
the most useful sizes. They may be obtained quite rapidly, 
and the Statistical Laboratory at Bothamsted is prepared to 
supply these, or other types of randomized arrangements, to 
intending experimenters; this procedure is considei^ th? 
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more desirable since it is only too probable that new principles 
will, at their inception, be, in some detail or other, misunder¬ 
stood and misapplied; a consequence for which their 
originator, who has made himself responsible for explaining 
them, cannot be held entirely free from blame. 

Complex Experimentation. —Only a minority of field experi¬ 
ments are of the simple type, typified by variety trials, in 
which all possible comparisons are of equal importance. In 
most experiments involving manuring or cultural treatment, 
the comparisons involving single factors, c.gr., with or without 
phosphate, are of far higher interest and practical importance 
than the much more numerous possible comparisons involving 
several factors. This circumstance, through a process of 
reasoning, which can best be illustrated by a practical example, 
leads to the remarkable consequence that large and complex 
experiments have a much higher efficiency than simple ones. 
No aphorism is more frequently repeated in connection with 
field trials, than that we must ask Nature few questions, or, 
ideally, one question, at a time. The writer is convinced that 
this view is wholly mistaken. Nature, he suggests, will best 
respond to a logical and carefully thought out questionnaire ; 
indeed, if we ask her a single question, she vill often refuse to 
answer until some other topic has been discussed. 

A good example of a complex experiment with winter oats 
is being carried out by Mr. Eden at Rothamsted this year, 
and is shown in the diagram. 

Nitrogenous manure in the form of Sulphate (S), or Muriate 
(M) of ammonia, is applied as a top dressing early, or late in 
the season, in quantities represented by 0, 1, 2. When no 
manure is applied, we cannot, of course, distinguish between 
sulphate and chloride, or between early and late applications ; 
nevertheless, since the general comparison 0 versus 1 dose is one 
of the important comparisons to be made, the number of plots 
receiving no nitrogenous manure (corresponding roughly to 
the so-called ‘‘ control ’’ plots of the older experiments) are 
made to be equal in number to those plots receiving one or 
two doses. This makes twelve treatments, and these are 
replicated in the above sketch in eight randomized blocks. 
Note what a “ bad ” distribution chance often supples; 
the chloride plots are all bunched together in the middle of 
the first block, while they form a solid band across the top 
block on the right; in the bottom block on the right, too, 
all the early plots are on pne side, and all the late plots on the 
other, 
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Fio. 1.—A Complex Experiment with Winter Oats. 


The value of such large and complex experiments is that 
all the necessary comparisons can be made with known and 
with, probably, high accuracy ; any general difference between 
sulphate and chloride, between early and late application, or 
ascribable to quantity of nitrogenous manure, can be based on 
thirty-two comparisons, each of which is affected only by 
such soil heterogeneity as exists between plots in the same 
block. To make these three sets of comparisons only, with 
the same accuracy, by single question methods, would require 
224 plots, against our 96; but in addition many other com¬ 
parisons can also be made with equal accuracy, for all com¬ 
binations of the factors concerned have been explored. 
Most important of all, the conclusions drawn from the single¬ 
factor comparisons will be given, by the variation of non- 
essential conditions, a very much wider inductive basis than 
could be obtained, by single question methods, without 
extensive repetitions of the experiment. 

In the above instance no possible mtetc^^ion of the factors is 
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disregarded ; in other cases it will sometimes be advantageous 
deliberately to sacrifice all possibility of obtaining information 
on some points, these being believed confidently to be un¬ 
important, and thus to increase the accuracy attainable on 
questions of greater moment. The comparisons to be sacrificed 
will be deliberately confounded with certain elements of the 
soil heterogeneity, and with them eliminated. Some additional 
care should, however, be taken in reporting and explaining the 
results of such experiments. 

References ,—(1) R* A. Fisher: StatisticM Methods for Research 
Workers, (Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh, 1925); (2) “Student”: On 
Testing Varieties of Cereals, {Ihometrika, XV, })p. 271-293, 1923); 
(3) Sir John Russell : Field Experiments : How They are Made and 
What They are. (Jour, Min, Af/rtc., JCXXII, 1926, pp. 989-1001.) 


TRIALS OF SUB-SOILING IN 1925 

CofUribvied by the Institvie of Agricultural Engineering, 
University of Oxford, 

The general methods of sub-soiling were detailed in an 
article which appeared in this Journal for January, 1923, 
and included also the results of tests of several machines 
designed for this purpose. The introductory note drew attention 
to the confusion which existed between deep ploughing and 
sub-soiling proper. The two processes were not kept sufficiently 
distinct; consequently the often unsatisfactory results of 
the former came to be erroneously attributed to the latter. 
Deep ploughing inverts the soil, and the soil thus brought from 
below to the surface may require a considerable amount of 
weathering before it becomes fertile. True sub-soiling aims at 
disturbing the lower soil without bringing it to the surface. It 
breaks up the hard “ pan ’’ formed, on many lands, as a result 
of chemical action or continuous cultivation, and allows a 
freer passage for water and air, without mixing with the 
upper fertile soil the earth which it disturbs. 

Tiiab in Ebmk Oxfordshire. —In the winter of 1922 

and the spring of 1923 the Ministry, in co-operation with the 
East Anglian Institute of Agriculture, sub-soiled a series of 
plots in Essex for a five years’ experiment. The conduct of 
these experiments was subsequently transferred to the 
Institute of Agricidtural Engineering at Oxford, and in 1924 
further plots were laid down in Oxfordshire. From the 
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beginning of the experiments the sub-soiled and the control 
plots have received identical treatment in the matter of 
cultivation, manure and seeds, and no further sub-soiling has 
been done since the plots were originally prepared. 

The results of the first year’s experiments, published in this 
Journal for February, 1924, showed that on every one of the 
sub-soiled plots the yield was greater than on the control plots, 
which were ploughed only without being sub-soiled. This 
extra yield was always sufficient in value to repay the extra 
cost of sub-soiling. The detailed results for 1923 and 1924 
appeared in this Journal for January, 1925; they showed that 
in the second year after sub-soiling increased returns were still 
being obtained. The present note deals with the results 
obtained in the third year of the original experiment and some 
results of the second year of the experimental plots in Oxford¬ 
shire. From the results given it will be seen that each sub¬ 
soiled plot has again produced a greater yield than the plots 
in the same field which were not sub-soiled. While the increase 
is not always as marked as in previous years it is still substantial 
and affords sufficient evidence that the beneficial effect of sub- 
soUing lasts for at least three years. The results given in 
Table III are of interest as showing the value of sub-soiling 
for roots. 

Though not occurring on one of the experimental 
fields, reference may be made to a remarkable feature 
which was observed on a field of London clay, sub-soiled 
three years ago. This bore last season a crop of clover, 
and the sub-soiled portions could be readily distinguished 
from those which had not been sub-soiled by their comparative 
freedom from weeds which were prevalent on the latter. On 
sevc'ral of the experimental fields it was easy to recognise the 
sub-soiled portions with the eye, owing to the stronger and 
healthier appearance of the crop. 

Tabulated Results. —The tables, with one exception 
(Table IV), continue the tables given in the report which 
appeared in this Journal for January, 1925, and are numbered 
identically. Tables I to V give results from fields in Essex sub¬ 
soiled in the winter of 1922-23 ; Table VI refers to a field in 
Oxfordshire sub-soiled in the spring of 1924. It is unfortunate 
that on the stone brash plots in Oxfordshire there were again no 
results. The field could not be got ready for proper sowing and 
the whole crop was a failure. 
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As regards Table IV it should be explained that in the winter 
of 1922-23 two fields on boulder clay, in different parts of Essex, 
were sub-soiled for the purposes of this experiment. The 
record of one of these was given in Table IV of the previous 
report, but could not be included in the present report, owing 
to the 1925 crop (clover) being too patchy to allow of any useful 
results being collected. The other field suffered a similar failure 
in 1923 with a roughly sown crop of barley which was mostly 
taken by birds. Its record was consequently not included in 
the previous report. It is given, for the past two years, in 
the present Table IV as affording some evidence for the third 
year after sub-soiling on boulder clay. The decreased value of 
the wheat on the 7-inch sub-soiled plot will be observed. 
It is balanced by the increase of the barley, and the average 
of the two results gives a satisfactory figure. 

The value of the crops for the past season has been based on 
the weekly market reports. For the two preceding seasons 
they were, with one exception, based on the actual price 
obtained when the produce was sold. As was explained in the 
1924 report, money values, while constituting a convenient 
method of comparison, cannot be taken as an exact criterion. 
Not only do these values vary from time to time, but they 
differ for different crops. At the same time, the difference 
between the value on sub-soiled and unsub-soiled plots, 
accumulated over a period of years and balanced against the 
cost of sub-soiling, offers a ready means of estimating the value 
of the process. 

The following tables all give results per acre. In all cases 
both the control and the sub-soiled plots were ploughed to a 
depth of five inches. 


TABLE 1 

Sand and Gravel (Field I) 


Depth of 
sub-soiling 

Crop 

Yield per acre 

Market price value 
per acre of extra 
yield 

Grain 

Straw 



cwt. 

cwt. 

£ s. d. 

Not s.s. 

Linseed .. 


14-2 

— 

5 ins. .. 

9f • • • • 

12-3 

19-2 

2 16 11 

7 ins. .. 

99 • • • • 

12-8 


3 6 10 

9 ins. .. 

99 • • • • 

131 

17-4 

3 11 9 


Previous Cropping : 1923, Potatoes ; 1924, Spring Barley. 

2k2 
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TABLE II 

Sand and Gravel (Field II) 


Depth of 
sub-soiling 

Crop 

Yield per acre 

Market price value 
per acre of extra 
yield 

Peas 

Straw 



cwt. 

cwt. 

£ s. d. 

Not s.s. .. 

Peas .. 

235 

23-f) 

— 

5 ms. 

,, 

27 3 

27-3 

6 3 3 

7 ms. 

,, .. 

23 3 

24-8 

0 11 0 

9 ms. 

,t 

29-3 

27-6 

9 6 1 


Previous Croj^ping : 1923, Potatoes, 1924, Winter Barley. 


TABLE ITT 
Brick Earth 


Depth of 
sub-soiling 

Crop 

Yield per acre 

Market price value 
])er acre of extra 



yield 



tons 

£ s. d. 

Not s.s. 

Ivohl-rabi 

14 3.. 


5 ins 

»> • 

19 3 .. 

6 5 4 

7 ins. 


16 1 . . 

2 4 2 

Not s.s. 

Mangolds 

25*3 .. 

- 

7 ins 

«, »• 

27*8 . . 

2 10 9 

9 ms. 

1 

»» • • 

32 7 .. 

7 8 6 


Previous Cropiimg 1923, Bailey ; 1924, Oats. 


TABLE IV 
Boxn.DER Glav 


Depth of 
sub-soiling 

Year and crop 

Yield })er acre 

Market jirice value 
per acre of extra 
yield 


Grain 

Straw 

Not s.s. 

1924 Beans . 

cwt. 

19 

cwt 

18 

£ s. 

d. 

5 ins. 

>> • • 

25-1 

23 

3 17 

0 

7 ins. 

>» 

2.3-5 

21-3 

2 16 

5 

Not s s. 

1925 Wheat 

14-2 

24-9 

_ 


5 ms. 


15-7 

25-6 

1 0 

9 

7 ins. 

f» • • 

14-6 

21-6 

0 1 

8 

Not s.s. 

Barley 

8-9 

9-5 

(decreased value) I 

7 ms. 

»» • • 

12-3 

12-4 

2 0 



Previous Cropping : 1923, Barley (failed). 
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TABLE V 
London Clay 


Depth of 


Yield j)er arre 

Market price value 

sub-soiling 

Crop 

- 

-— 

per acre of extra 



Grain 

Straw 

yield 



cwt. 

cwt. 

£ s. d. 

Not s.s. 

Wlioat 



.— 

7 ins. 

it • • 



4 8 0 


Previous Cropj3ing : J923, Wheat; 1924, Peas. 


TABLE VI 
Oxford Clay 


Depth of 


Yield ])er acre 

Market price value 

sub-soiling 

Croi) 

Gram 

Straw 

per acre of extra 
yield 



cwt. 

c\^i:. 

£ s. d. 

Not s.s. ,, 

Oats 

22-3 

20 3 

~ 

5 ms. 

,, • • • 

27 6 

25 2 

3 3 4 

7 ms. 

i 

>> • • • 

20*0 

25-8 

2 10 6 


Previous Cropping : 1924, Tares and Oats (Ensilapo) ; Sub-soiled 

Spring, 1924, 


BACILLARY WHITE DIARRHOEA OF 
CHICKS 

T. M. Doyle, F.R.C.V.S., 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Introdnction. —Bacillary white diarrhoea is an acute septi- 
csemic disease of young chicks caused by the Bacillus puUarum. 
The infection also occurs in adult fowls in a chronic form which 
rarely ends fatally. The fowl is the only species susceptible to 
natural infection. There is no record of the introduction of 
the disease into Great Britain, but it has probably existed here 
for a very long time. The great expansion of poultry farming 
during recent years, and more particularly the increased 
employment of artificial methods of incubation and the large 
unit system, have brought it into prominence. 

Bacillary white diarrhoea is essentially a disease of artificial 
incubation. It may also occur where only natural methods of 
hatching are employed, but in such cases it rarely causes 
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trouble and tends to disappear. Although chicks hatched 
under hens are just as susceptible as those artificially incubated, 
the mortality is smaller and there are fewer carriers amongst 
the survivors. This is partly due to the dark, warm atmosphere 
of the brooder which favours the survival of the causal 
parasite, while under natural conditions light and temperature 
have an inhibitory effect, tending to destroy it. 

As hen-hatched chicks also are continually on the move, 
infection is disseminated over a wide area, and the same 
favourable conditions for contamination do not occur as in a 
crowded brooder. Furthermore, an incubator holds a large 
number of eggs, and consequently the risk that some of these 
may have come from a carrier bird is relatively greater. 

Diagnosis. —When a high mortality occurs in a brood 
within a few days of hatching, and the majority show symptoms 
of diarrhoea which cannot be attributed to faulty management, 
bacteriological examination should invariably be carried out. 
A bacteriological examination is the only reliable method of 
ascertaining the presence of the disease. No confidence can 
be placed in a diagnosis based on the naked-eye appearances 
found at post-mortem examination. Adult fowls, that harbour 
the organism in the system, can be detected by the agglutina¬ 
tion test or, if killed, by bacteriological examination of the 
organs. The disease is to be differentiated from dietary troubles, 
coccidiosis, aspergillosis, and avian t 3 rphoid. 

Source Ot Xofection. —Infection may occur in various ways. 
The principal means of dissemination is through infected eggs. 
It has been conclusively proved that a large number of chicks 
which survive the disease retain the causal organism in their 
systems and later transmit it through the eggs. Usually, only 
a small number are bom infected, and these serve to infect 
others in the incubator or in the brooder. Chicks are particularly 
susceptible during the first three or four days of life. This 
susceptibility is greatest up to about the thirty-sixth hour, 
and then gradually diminishes, until by the fourth or fifth 
day they are practically immune to acute infection. 

Recent inquiry has shown that carrier birds are able to 
liberate the Bacillus pvllorum in the faeces as well as through 
the eggs, and are a continual source of danger. The runs 
become contaminated, and chicks pick up the infection, or it 
may be carried to them by indirect means as, for example, on 
the hands or boots of attendants. Brooders and incubators 
which have recently held diseased chicks are another fruitful 
source of infection. 
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Mortality. —Bacillary white diarrhoea is the most fatal and 
widespread disease to which young chicks in this country are 
exposed. The death rate varies from 30 to 90 per cent., with 
an average mortality of about 76 per cent. 

Ssnnptoms. —In general it may be stated that the symptoms 
are not characteristic. They resemble those of other intestinal 
diseases of young chicks, and are of little assistance in making 
a diagnosis. The history of an outbreak is, however, of some 
value. When a heavy mortality occurs in a hatch during the 
first four or five days of life, and when the majority have 
diarrhoea, provided there has been no mismanagement, the 
possibility of the existence of bacillary white diarrhoea must be 
seriously considered. The disease usuaUy appears within two 
or three days after the chicks are hatched, and spreads rapidly 
through the brood. The period of incubation is four to ten 
days. 

The affected chick is drowsy in appearance and sways 
backwards and forwards when in a standing position. The 
appetite is diminished or in abeyance. The most characteristic 
symptom is the presence of a white or yellowish diarrhoea ; 
but this may bo absent in a small number of chicks. In acute 
cases the chick may be found dead without having shown any 
previous illness. In chronic cases lasting one to three weeks, 
emaciation is marked and the gait uncertain. The 
chicks that survive acquire the appearance of having a short 
back and a large abdomen. 

Post-mortem Appearances. —The naked-eye appearances 
found on post-mortem examination are not sufficiently 
characteristic or constant to enable a definite diagnosis to be 
made. If the attack has been acute there will not have been 
sufficient time for changes to have occurred. The yolk is 
usually unabsorbed : this may, however, be due to other 
causes, such as weak constitution or faulty incubation. 

The light yellow colour of the liver which is frequently stated 
to be a lesion of the disease is merely the noimal appearance 
durmg the first few days oi life ; it gradually changes to a dark 
brown. Congestion and necrotic nodules m the lungs are the 
most characteristic lesions found, and occur in about 40 per cent, 
of cases. 

Pneumonia with purulent foci is frequently encountered in 
incubator hatched chicks, and such cases may easily be mistaken 
for the lesions found in the specific pneumonia of bacillary white 
diarrhoea. 

Infected Eggs. —^Recent inquiry has shown that the number 
of infected eggs laid by carrier birds varies with the individual; 
sometimes they are of rare occurrence, while in other oases 
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as many as 18 per cent, may be infected. This explains the 
oases, occasionally met with, where some hatches ate healthy 
while others are diseased, although the eggs are from the 
same stock. The yolk is the only part of the egg that contains 
the causal organism. 

The Agglutination Test. —This test is very delicate and 
reliable, and of indisputable value for the det^tion of carrier 
birds, but, like other serological methods of diagnosis, is not 
infallible. When properly carried out and correctly inter¬ 
preted, the percentage of error is small and does not diminish, 
to any appreciable extent, its practical value. 

The test is based on the presence of substances known as 
agglutinins in the blood serum of infected animals. There are 
no agglutinins for the BaciUus pvlloram in the serum of 
healthy fowls, which, therefore, never give a positive reaction. 
In the diagnosis of other diseases a positive reaction is 
generally regarded as signifying either past or present infection. 
In bacillary white diarrhoea a positive reaction would appear 
to indicate present infection; this conclusion is based on the 
results obtained from the bacteriological examination of a 
large number of reactors. 

A point of practical importance is that reacting birds always 
have infection of the ovary ; other organs may also be infect^. 
A certain interval must elapse between the bird becoming 
infected and giving a reaction to the test. In artificially 
infected birds this period is about six days. It is probably 
somewhat longer under natural conditions. For this reason 
it is advisable to retest the flock after an interval of one 
month. It is well known that one agglutination test is not 
usually sufficient to enable infection to be completely eliminated 
from a farm. The first test picks out most of the affected 
birds, but a second, or even a third test generally results in 
finding one or two further cases. In exceptional cases, one 
test has been successful, and a high percentage of healthy 
chicks has been hatched from the non-reacting stock. 

Although the test has proved to be extremely reliable, it 
has not fulfilled its early promise of providing a speedy method 
of eradicating the disease from infected flocks. It is too 
expensive and laborious to be solely relied upon, and should 
be regarded only as a temporary measure to allow of the 
carrying on of breeding operations until such time as the 
infected flock can be replaced by healthy young birds. 

In view of the large amoimt of blood testing which is h«ing 
carried out at present, it is advisable to direct attention to 
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the limitations of this method, otherwise it may be wrongly 
employed, its value exaggerated, and public confidence in it 
destroyed. 

(1) The test should be applied only to infected flocks. 

(2) Stock birds only should be tested. 

(3) One test of an infected flock is no guarantee of the complete 
elimination of the disease. 

(4) When a whole flock, which heis no previous history of bacillary 
white diarrhoea, passes one agglutionation test, there are 
reasonable grounds for presuming it is free from the disease. 

(5) To be certain within reason that all infection has been eliminated 
from a flock, all the birds must at the same time give negative 
reactions to two successive tests. This is necessary only in the 
case of owners who wish to guarantee eggs or chicks free from 
the disease. 

(6) An owner is justified in guaranteeing the eggs or chicks of 
tested stock free of bacillary white diarrhoea only when Clause 
(4) or (5) has been fulfilled. 

The Carrier Fowl. —The carrier fowl is one in which the 
Bacillus pvUoTum is localised in one or more of the internal 
organs. The organs infected in order of frequency are the 
ovary or testicle, spleen, gall-bladder wall, kidney, and liver. 
The heart blood, bone marrow, and lung do not appear to be 
infected in the adult. 

The majority of carriers acquire infection when in the chick 
stage. They show no symptoms and are usually in excellent 
condition. A small number of carrier birds overcome the 
infection and make a complete recovery ; the extent to which 
this occurs is too small to be of practical importance. Occa¬ 
sionally a first test of lightly infected birds, particularly cocks, 
is positive, whereas a second test made after a short interval 
may be negative. If further tests are carried out it is usually 
found that positive reactions will again occur. A positive 
reaction should always be accepted as indicating infection, 
and the bird should be removed from the flock. 

A large number of carriers show marked pathological 
changes in the ovary ; the appearance presented by the 
diseased organ is quite characteristic (see Fig. 1). The ova 
are hard, shrunken, and angular, and the natural yellow 
colour is changed to a dark brown or greenish tint. On section, 
the ova are of a tough cheesy consistency, and have a yellowish 
red or greenish tinge. 

It has recently been shown that, as the result of the changes 
in the ovary, the egg-laying powers of “ carriers ” are very 
seriously impaired ; the majority of these birds probably are 
kept at a loss. The carrier hen, therefore, is unprofitable as 
well as a source of danger. 
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It is frequently stated that all chicks are carriers of the 
causal organism of bacillary white diarrhoea, and that as the 
result of adverse conditions, such as weak constitutions, 
inclement weather, or dietetic errors, the disease makes its 
appearance. No evidence has been produced to substantiate 
this speculation, and in some cases, at least, it is brought 
forward merely to excuse the sale of diseased chicks. The 
bacteriological examination of a large number of known 
healthy chicks of varying ages, and from many hatches, has 
failed to reveal the presence of Bacillus pullorum. It may 
be concluded that this organism is not a normal inhabitant 
of the healthy chick. 

The Cock Bird. —It is not known definitely if the cock bird 
plays any part in the spread of the disease. Young chicks 
of both sexes are equally susceptible, but as development 
proceeds the majority of cocks appear to overcome infection 
and a small number only become carriers. It is improbable 
that the cock bird is a transmitting agent of first imjiortance, 
but it is possible that it may act mechanically in transferring 
infection from a diseased to a healthy hen. It is probable 
that the fajces of infected cocks contain the Bacillus pullorum 
in a similar manner to those of carrier hens. It v ould be wrong, 
therefore, to disregard the cock as a possible source of infection 
and, until more knowledge has been acquired, it is advisable 
to dispose of reactors. 

Treatment. —Attempts to cure affected chicks are futile and 
inadvisable. Despite the many so-called “ cures ’’ on the 
market, there is no known method of treatment which is of 
the slightest value. Furthermore, the fact that many chicks 
which recover harbour the causal agent, and are a potential 
source of future outbreaks, is a strong argument against the 
pohey of treatment. 

Vaccination. —Vaccines do not confer immediate protection 
when introduced into the body ; there is a period of four to 
five days after inoculation, during which susceptibility is 
actually increased. Owing to the rapid development of 
bacillary white diarrhoea, vaccination is of no value. It confers 
no protection during the susceptible period, and the danger 
of acute infection has passed before immunity is acquired. 

Control and Eradication.— In spite of the widespread distri¬ 
bution of the disease, its complete eradication from infected 
flocks presents no great difficulty, and can be achieved in a 
relatively short time. 
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There are certain factors which are of great assistance in 
the control of poultry diseases. These are :— 

(а) The relatively small value of the individual fowl permits 
its destruction when diseased without involving the owner in 
any serious loss. It is a sound policy, at the first appearance 
of a contagious disease, to destroy the affected birds and 
limit the spread of infection. 

(б) The short average life of the fowl facilitates the replace¬ 
ment of a diseased flock by healthy young birds in a brief 
space of time. 

These two factors are particularly valuable in controlling 
bacillary white diarrhoea. 

The measures for dealing with outbreaks may be divided 
into two parts :— 

(1) The elimination of carrier birds by the agglutina¬ 

tion test. 

(2) The building up of a healthy flock. 

As soon as the disease has been diagnosed by a bacteriological 
examination, the stock birds should be tested, and reactors 
immediately removed from the flock. It is most important 
to move those birds which have passed the test on to clean 
ground to prevent further cases arising from the infected 
runs. The contaminated ground should be heavily dressed 
with ground quick lime* and left vacant for at least one 
month. 

As one test is unlikely to eliminate all carriers, it is 
advisable to divide the flock into groups and to put a 
distinguishing mark on the eggs from each group. The size 
of a group will depend on the egg capacity of the incubators 
employed. In a general way it should be so arranged that 
the eggs from one or two groups will be sufl&cient to fill one 
incubator wtliin reasonable time. If the eggs from the flock 
are mixed indiscriminately in the incubators, it will be 
necessary, if the disease reappears, to retest all the birds. 

With the group system it will be necessary to retest only 
the groups which provided the eggs for the particular incubator 
in which the disease has occurred. The chicks hatched out in 
different incubators should not be mixed before they are ten 
days old, and then only if there has been no abnormal loss. 

The Building up of a Healthy Flock. —Chicks which have 
survived an outbreak should not in any circumstances be 
used for breeding purposes. Recent inquiry has shown that 
a large number are carriers and they will be the means of 
♦ See Leaflet No. 170, Ministry of Agriculture and l^'isheries. 
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starting fresh outbreaks. The practice of breeding from them 
is responsible in a large measure for the present widespread 
distribution of the disease and for the lack of success of efforts 
at eradication. 

It is not a sound policy to employ the agglutination test 
for the elimination of carriers from amongst the chickens 
which survive an outbreak. The flock infection is usually so 
heavy that three or more tests are necessary to ensure success. 
The value of the birds is not sufficient to pay for the tests 
and for the time and labour expended in obtaining the 
blood. 

If the number of chicks which survive an outbreak is small 
they should be destroyed. If, however, the number is con¬ 
siderable, to destroy them might cause considerable financial 
loss; in such circumstances they should be isolated and 
fattened for table purposes. 

Healthy chicks and those which have survived an outbreak 
should not be run together as, apart from the risk of the 
healthy contracting the infection from the contaminated 
ground, it is difficult or impossible when the time arrives for 
the selection of birds for breeding stock to know whether 
they came from diseased or healthy broods. In such circum¬ 
stances some owners have recourse to the agglutination test; 
an expensive and unsatisfactory method of dealing with a 
problem which the exercise of a httle foresight would have 
avoided. 

Clear or infertile eggs should not be fed to chicks, as they 
may be infected and be the means of starting an outbreak. 

The agglutination test can also be employed for the pro¬ 
tection of healthy flocks, and, in view of the prevalence of 
the disease, new birds should be purchased subject to passing 
it. The cost is insignificant compared with the valuable 
protection it confers. 

Stunmary. —The measures, step by step, for deaUng with 
an outbreak of bacillary white diarrhoea, are as follows:— 

(1) When abnormal losses occur in a brood, without any 
apparent cause, a bacteriological examination should invariably 
be carried out. 

(2) If bacillary white diarrhoea is diagnosed the adult stock 
birds should be submitted to the agglutination test. 

(3) Reactors should be removed from the flock and disposed 
of for table purposes. 

(4) The healthy birds should be moved to fresh ground. 

(5) The infected runs should be given a heavy dressing with 
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ground quick lime and left vacant for at least one month. 
Incubators, brooders, and houses should be thoroughly 
sprayed with a reliable disinfectant. 

(6) Divide the flock into groups and put a distinguishing 
mark on the eggs from each group. Each incubator should 
be reserved for the eggs from one or several groups. 

(7) Chicks which survive an outbreak should either be 
destroyed or isolated and fattened for the table. 

(8) The agglutination test should not be employed for the 
elimination of carriers from amongst the chickens which 
survive an outbreak. 

(9) Chickens from healthy broods only should be reserved 
for breeding purposes. 

Veterinary Tests for Poultry Diseases. —The Ministry carries 
out post-mortem examinations, agglutination tests for the 
detection of adult “ carriers ” of bacillary white diarrhoea, 
and other bacteriological work in connection with poultry 
at its veterinary laboratory. 

It is open to poultry-keepers whose birds are dying or who 
have other evidence of the existence of disease in their flocks 
to avail themselves of the facilities provided for diagnosis. 

Fees. —The charge for an ordinary post-mortem examination 
is 3s. a bird. In the case of birds submitted for post-mortem 
or other examination from egg-laying trials, a reduced fee of 
2s. per bird is charged. • 

In cases where flocks are suspected of being infected with 
Bacillary White Diarrhoea an inclusive fee of lOs. is charged 
for a diagnosis. This fee covers whatever number of laboratory 
tests are required to establish or otherwise the existence of 
the disease. In cases, therefore, where chicks have died in 
considerable numbers, several specimen chicks should be sent 
for examination as soon as possible after death, in order to 
provide sufficient material for the laboratory tests. If further 
material is required the Laboratory will ask for it, but will 
make no further charge beyond the prescribed fee of 10s. 

In flocks where Bacillary White Diarrhoea has been found to 
exist, samples of blood of adult birds will be tested at the 
laboratory at an additional fee of Is. per bird' up to forty, 
and at the rate of 6d. for every bird over that number. 

Sterile tubes for the collection of blood samples will be 
supplied to applicants by the laboratory. 

Technique ot Bleeding Fowls. —Fowls should be fasted for 
twenty-four hours before bleeding. Raise the wing from the 
body and disinfeot the under surface. Plucking the feathers 
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from the under surface assists the operation. Lay the fowl 
on its side and hold down with the left forearm. Grasp and 
extend the upper wing backwards with the left hand. 

With a sharp pointed knife make a small incision in the 
vein where it passes over the surface of the elbow. Allow 
the blood to collect in the hollow formed by the elbow and 
wing membrane, and scoop up the blood with the tube until 
a quarter full. Usually no elBEort is required to stop the flow 
of blood, but it is well to apply momentary pressure over the 
cut. 

Label the tube with the number of the bird as it is impossible 
and unnecessary to put name on each tube. Set aside in a cool 
place and allow to clot. Care should be taken not to agitate 
the sample while the clot is forming. 

Mark the packet conspicuously, “ Fragile, with Care, 
Pathologicai. Specimen,” and dispatch by letter post pro-paid 
(see page 24 P.O. Guide), to :— 

Chief Veterinary Officer of the 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Laboratory, 
New Haw, Weybridge. 

A covering letter should be sent at the same time giving the 
name and address of the owner of the birds and date of 
dispatch of samples. 


MILK PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 

K. H. Bond 

The mind of every producer of milk is occupied at the 
moment with the question of milk prices for the coming con¬ 
tract year. The time is, therefore, opportune for a short 
survey of the position of the milk-producing industry in the 
matter of bargaining. 

Bargaining is but a part of marketing. The whole is greater 
than the part, and a survey to be complete must examine 
all aspects of the question. Marketing—one uses the word in 
its widest sense—embraces organisation for sales, maintenance 
of quality, control of output, the manufacture of surpluses and 
by-products, and the grading of produce. Each of these factors 
has a more or less important bearing on milk production, the 
fundamental object in each instance being to exploit to the 
producer's advantage the operation of the economic law of 
supply and demand. Milk recording, breeding for milk , 
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scientific rationing and other progressive means of improving 
the lot of milk producers, are at the moment much less 
important to milk producers than is marketing in its widest 
sense. To interpret marketing in the narrow sense of sales 
organisation and to rely on the perfecting of that alone as 
the solution of the industry’s present problem—the securing 
of adequate return—is unsound policy, because it is an 
incomplete policy. 

The law of supply and demand is inexorable. Collective 
bargaining must be accompanied by an organised endeavour to 
regulate the supply to the demand, and to stimulate demand 
to the measure of the supply. The latter, though an important 
desideratum, is inevitably slow to take effect, by whatever 
means it is attempted. The regulation of supplies, even if it 
calls for great organisation, is the more potent factor in main¬ 
taining the price level. 

AVhile this country imports from abroad dairy produce in the 
form of dried, condensed and evaporated milk, cheese and 
butter to the equivalent of 1.500 million gallons of milk per 
annum, it cannot be said that it suffers from an over pro¬ 
duction of milk. There is no case for general restriction of milk 
production. There is, however, serious over-stocking of the 
liquid milk market, almost throughout the year, oving to 
recent great increase in milk production and, though in less 
degree, to higher average ^^uelds per cow. The di«?parity between 
the price realised on yearly contracts for liquid milk to be sold 
as such to consumers, and the return obtained when milk is 
manufactured into butter or cheese and the by-products of that 
manufacture are fed to stock, together with the increased 
facilities for transit due to motor transport, have led to a 
scramble for the liquid milk market and a general disregard 
of manufacturing processes by the producer. 

The burden of the utilisation of surpluses in the liquid 
milk trade now rests on the shoulders of the distributors, who 
guard themselves by a surplus clause in the contracts. 
This is a bad policy for the producer, since the chance to 
manipulate the law of supply and demand to his advantage is 
lost. 

Fearing serious surpluses of milk, with which he may be 
unable to deal, the buyer has covered himself with a clause that 
he may refuse supplies on the contract at a penalty of 2d. per 
gallon for every gallon refused. During the past year he has 
been able on occasion to refuse contract supplies, forfeit the 
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2d. per gallon, and still buy in lieu supplies on the open milk 
market at 5d. per gallon less than the contract price, with a 
net gain to himself of 3d. per gallon. This is greatly to the 
disadvantage of the imprepared contracting farmer, who 
suddenly finds that he has to keep all the milk produced at 
home and do the best he can with it. The danger of handing 
over to the buyer the responsibility of disposing of surpluses is 
only too well illustrated by such occurrences. 

East Sussex and Essex provide examples of definite, organised 
attempts on the part of the producers to shoulder the re¬ 
sponsibility for the utilisation of surplus milk by the establish¬ 
ment of co-operative cheese factories. These examples will 
need to be followed throughout the milk-producing districts 
of the country. In the districts where they are established, 
competition from other counties not so prepared may render 
such isolated attempts ineffectual as bargaining factors. 

The commercial success of such undertakings is dependent on 
a return being secured which will cover the cost per gallon of 
the milk utilised, and while this can be achieved in the summer 
months, the higher cost of milk production makes it impossible 
in the winter months. In winter the impossibility of the 
producer manufacturing his surplus into dairy products at a 
remunerative price means that surpluses during those months 
are disastrous to the producer. The position can only be met 
by restriction of winter milk supplies. 

Winter surpluses are a comparatively new feature in the 
.industry. At the time of the publication of the Linlithgow 
Report (1923) they were not sufficient to constitute a serious 
problem ; indeed, the tendency even so late as 1923 was for 
supplies to be short in the winter months. 

A winter milk price much greater than the summer price, 
larger average yields from autumn calvers, and low prices in 
relation to cost of production in August and September, have 
especially tempted those coming fresh into milk production, 
to produce winter milk ; the fortnightly milk cheque from 
which to pay wages and regular outgoings is a feature of 
economic importance on milk-producing farms. A surplus in 
the liquid milk market in winter is a serious embarrassment 
to the whole industry; some restriction to bring production 
in nearer relation to the demand in winter is urgent. This 
can scarcely be effected voluntarily, and the acceptance of a 
lower price for the winter months, which would of itself have 
a slight tendency to discourage winter milk production, would 
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require a corresponding increase in summer milk prices to 
maintain the present level of returns. 

If such terms were made there would be a serious danger of 
surplus milk competing with contract milk in summer, with a 
possible break in prices. The producing industry must be in a 
position to withhold the surplus milk from the market by 
manufacturing it during the summer months. It is manifest 
that producers should, by its own organisation, shoulder the 
responsibility of utilising surpluses in the liquid milk market, 
in order to strengthen the hands of those whose responsibility 
it is to drive the bargain. 

The Linlithgow Report made strong recommendations in 
this connection, and clearly laid down the lines for sound 
co-operative enterprise in the manufacture of milk products. 
The marketing of such products in itself constitutes a problem 
second only to that of organisation for its manufacture, but 
here the problem is a different one from that of milk marketing. 
It is rather a question of quality and grading than of regulation 
of supply and demand. The governing factor in the dairj" 
produce market is the price of imported cheese and butter, but 
high-class home produce commands a higher price than that 
imported. 

Competition from abroad can only be met by quality. 
Though fresh Merchandise Marks Legislation might aim 
at preventing imported produce from being passed off 
as home-produced, this in itself is not sufficient, but 
calls for the grading of home produce in order that it 
shall establish definitely its superiority and uniformity. 
The use of a trade brand and mark, by associations of 
makers of the different types of cheeses manufactured in this 
country, for cheese of an assured quality, would not onl}" lay 
down the standard of quality of each type of cheese—at present 
an unknown quantity—^but would greatly enhance the 
reputation of home dairy produce. A higher price would be 
secured for a product of unvarying good quality. 

The manufacture of milk surplus to the liquid milk trade 
and the marketing of the product, are wide enough subjects, 
but they do not exhaust the aspects of the relation of marketing 
to milk production. They deal with but one side of it, the 
regulation of supply. 

The stimulation of demand, slow though it may conceivably 
be, must nevertheless not be ignored if the fullest benefits are 
to be derived from organised marketing, of which it is an 
integral part. 
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In the forefront of those considerations affecting demand one 
naturally places the tendency of a lower retail price to induce 
greater consumption, but the limitations of the price factor 
are two-fold. In the first place, milk consumption is a matter 
of national habit, and as with bread, is much less affected by 
slight rise and fall in price per unit of distribution than in the 
case of more casual food commodities. Tn the City of 
Peterborough, though the ruling price is Id. per quait less 
throughout the year than the general retail price of 7d. per 
quart in winter and 6d. in summer, the consumption per head 
of milk is not greater. The national milk-drinking habit is 
influenced by the general appreciation of milk as a food, the 
attractiveness or otherwise of its presentation to the public, 
and its quality. The appreciation of it as a food is a matter of 
education : it is too widely regarded as a mere adjunct to 
beverages and dishes rather than as a food in itself, which can 
replace other articles of diet. With this outlook is (Jlosely 
linked up the consideration of the quality in point of whole¬ 
someness. This is strikingly illustrated by the fact that those 
who buy ‘‘ graded milk ” consume a greater quantity of milk 
per head than those who buy ordinary milk. 

In recognising that quality has a direct bearing on consump¬ 
tion, it may be observed that the tendency of legislation to 
demand greater care in the production and handling of milk, 
even if it resulted in slightly decreased production, will tend, 
ultimately, to stimulate demand to the advantage of the 
producer, and will make easier the task of those who by publicity 
and by education strive to increase the appreciation of milk as 
a food. The presentation of milk to the consumer in bottles has 
a psychological effect towards the same end. If a commodity 
is treated with such consideration by the distributor its value 
is more apparent than if it is sold loose by can and dipper. 
The effect of packing on consumption is great, as is clearly 
shown by the fact that there is a ready sale for “portion cheeses” 
of good quality wrapped in silver paper and labelled, at 
2s. 6d. per lb., as compared with bulk cheese at Is. 8d. 

Apart from the greater or less reaction of price on consump¬ 
tion one must consider that improvements in production and 
distribution necessarily reflect on the price to be charged. A 
lowering of the retail price would leave an insufficient margin of 
profit for both producer and retailer to conform to the require¬ 
ments of the day; in fact the industry looks rather to the 
maintenance of high quality to stimulate demand than to a 
lower retail price. 
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The conclusion one is forced to on surveying the position 
is that there is a tendency for the producer to become a 
mere appendage to the milk distributive trade, in so far as the 
latter undertakes to dispose of surplus milk and to rectify 
unhygienic production by pasteurisation—a tendency which 
must be resisted by more complete organisation for the in¬ 
dependence of the industry of milk production. What does 
that independence involve ? The coneentration of population 
in the large towns and dense industrial districts has made milk 
distribution a business apart. To usurp its functions even 
temporarily is too great a task for the producer. Rather should 
organisation be devoted to supplying the distributor with his 
needs for distribution only and the manufacturer with his 
needs for milk products, and to retaining the right to deal with 
what surpluses remain by efficient eo-operative enterprise. 


THE CONTROL OF THE NARCISSUS 
EELWORM 

Gordon W. Gibson, F.L.S., 

Isles of Scilly Experimental Station. 

Introduction. —The rapid spread of the Narcissus eelworm 
in recent years is attributable mainly to the ease with which 
infested bulbs can be transported from one district to another 
in the ordinary course of commerce. In consequence, the 
progressive grower, who is anxious to plant new varieties 
and buys bulbs freely from many sources, either in this country 
or abroad, is often the first in a locality to suffer from this 
most devastating of all narcissus pests ; and, in any event, he 
runs a constant risk unless reasonable precautions are taken. 

Symptoms of Eelworm Attack.— Many excellent descriptions 
of the characteristic distortions caused by eelworm injury 
are available, and it is not proposed here to discuss the external 
signs of infestation in the different varieties of narcissus. 
There is considerable variation, however, in the response of the 
plant to the attacks of this nematode. Where eelworm is 
suspected, it is well to obtain expert advice as soon as possible, 
so that, on infection being confirmed, measures may be taken 
to localise the outbreak. It is important to note, also, that 
where the numbers of eelworm present are very small, the 
plant will not be distorted and may flower satisfactorily, with¬ 
out showing any signs of infestation. 

2l 2 
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Natural Spread of Eelworm. —^The conditions which influence 
the severity of attack and the natural dissemination of this 
pest are but little understood. There is some evidence to show, 
however, that a high water content in the soil is favourable 
to a rapid spread of the nematode from the various centres of 
infection in the field. Where infested bulbs have been boxed 
and are grown under glass, the destruction of the bulb may 
be very rapid, as injured tissue is soon invaded by fimgi and 
bacteria, which increase rapidly under the conditions main¬ 
tained in a glasshouse. The true parasitic eelworm is very 
sensitive to changes in the cell sap, and the narcissus race of 
the stem eelworm {Tylenchus dipsaci) is no exception. Soon 
after other organisms are present, the eelworm are obliged 
to leave or die, and, where the decay of narcissus bulbs is 
very rapid, the presence of other organisms is generally 
indicated, although eelworm is likely to be the primary cause 
of the diseased state. 

Soil Treatment. —It is hoped that some eificient and not too 
costly means of killing nematodes in the soil may be available 
eventually, but at present no efficient practical field method 
of treating infested land has been discovered. That the 
particular biologic race of Tylenchus dipsaci which infests 
narcissus may be starved out of land, by removing all bulbs 
for a period of years, is recognised. Any practical grower 
knows, however, how difficult it is to remove every bulb from 
a field, and only when all bulbs have been removed can the 
starving period be regarded as having started. 

Precautions against Introducing or Spreading Infection.— 

To reduce to a minimum the risk of introducing the narcissus 
eelw’^orm through the importation of fresh stocks, purchasers 
are strongly advised to plant only those bulbs which are 
certified to have been immersed in water retained at a tem¬ 
perature of 110°F. for three hours ; and such precaution is 
most desirable whether the bulbs are bought in this country, 
Holland or elsewhere, and whether the consignment is accom¬ 
panied by a health certificate or not. This hot-water treatment, 
described in more detail later, is the recognised remedy for 
eelworm-infested stock. In practically all cases, no injury will 
result from it if the bulb has been properly ripened and is in a 
dormant state, and the cost of treatment is infinitesimal 
compared^with the loss which may ensue if the pest is 
introduced. 
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One other control measure, which every grower can adopt, 
is to plant all newly-acquired stocks in a sort of quarantine 
area. These bulbs can be treated apart from the others and 
should be allowed to remain for two complete growing seasons. 
If bulbs lightly infested by eelworm have been inadvertently 
acquired, there should be little difficulty in discerning them 
during the second season and the grower can act accordingly. 
If, after the second season, the bulbs still appear healthy 
there will be little danger of introducing the pest by planting- 
out on the farm. 

Where, in spite of precautions, a grower finds his stock of 
bulbs infested, the only safe course for him to pursue is to 
subject all the bulbs lifted to the hot-water treatment, sub¬ 
sequently planting them in land which has not carried a 
diseased stock for several years. By this means the loss 
occasioned may soon be reduced to the cost of treating the 
bulbs. Unless some such policy be adopted, a small grower will 
soon find that he has no land free from eelworm in which he 
can plant his treated bulbs, and his chances of getting free 
from the worst enemy of the narcissus farm will be enormously 
diminished. Where patches of eelworm-infested plants are 
known to exist, horse cultivation over bulbs should be avoided 
as likely to spread the disease. 

In the present state of knowledge of this pest, hay made 
from grass containing narcissus foliage should be used vith 
care. The capacity of the eelworm to sustain desiccation 
is well known, and the presence of eelworm and eggs in dried 
leaves from an infested plant easily demonstrable. It is, 
therefore, conceivable that the pest might be carried in this 
way unless the material is thoroughly heated in the manure 
heap. 

Hot Water Treatment. —^Many growers are still doubtful 
about the value of the hot-w^ater treatment of narcissus bulbs 
and desire definite evidence of the results obtained by it 
before submitting any of their valuable stocks to what might 
appear a drastic method of control. It may therefore be of 
value to give a brief description of the plant ust‘d for this 
treatment at the Bulb Treating Station, St. Mary's, Isles of 
SciUy, with detailed observations on each batch of bulbs 
treated during the 1924 season, set out in such a way that 
readers may draw their own conclusions. 

The apparatus consists of two cylindrical tanks, 5 ft. by 
4 ft., which are heated from the bottom by special coils. The 
steam for this purpose is provided by a boiler and led through 
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a reducing valve, the quantity of steam entering the coils 
being regulated by screw-down stop valves. Into these tanks, 
metal containers, capable of holding 7 to 8 cwt. of bulbs, are 
lowered. The bulbs are separated in the containers into several 
layers by the use of wire mesh trays, so that there may be 
water spaces between the respective layers of bulbs. Pre¬ 
cautions are taken to prevent hot spots in the tank, and, 
provided the steam entering the coils is carefully controlled, 
the apparatus has proved satisfactory in practice. 

Temperature in Tank and Bvlb ,—As might be expected, 
slight variations in temperature occur in different parts of 
the tank. These variations are recorded by placing maximum 
thermometers in various positions in the containers, and by 
taking the internal temperatures within the bulbs. The changes 
in temperature from time to time are small, and need not be of 
sufficient duration in any one place to be important. It has 
been found that the conduction of the heat from the water 
through the scales to the centre of the bulb, with a bulb of 
normal size, takes 35 to 40 minutes. Temperatures 
slightly in excess of 110° F. do no harm if of short duration, 
as they do not actually reach the growing point of the bulb, 
though every effort should be made to keep the temi)erature as 
constant as possible. 

Duration of Treatment .—^It should be carefully noted that 
the three hours of treatment commences from the time when 
the temperature in the tank is constant at 110° F., and not 
from the time when the container is lowered into the tank. 
When a large quantity of bulbs in a metal container is placed 
in the tank, nearly haK an hour may elapse before the required 
temperature is obtained, so that to n'C'koii the three hours 
from the time of first immersion would, in practice, reduce 
the period of actual treatment to about two and a half hours. 

It is doubtful whether the three-hour period can be 
shortened even when small bulbs arc to be treated. In 1923, 
some rather small Golden Spur bulbs were immersed for two 
horn's at 110° F., but complete control of the eelworm was not 
obtained. So far as field observations in 1924 were concerned, 
this particular stock appeared perfectly healthy. Last year, 
however, a few plants came under suspicion at flowering time, 
and the presence of eelworm was confirmed by microscopic 
examination of the plant tissues. 

Dndng Off and After Care. —Close comparison during the 
growing season, between the growth and flowering of the 
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samples and of the bulk of treated bulbs planted by the grower, 
showed that better results were being obtained in the sample. 
As these samples, on which observations are here recorded in 
tabular form, were taken haphazard when the treated bulbs 
were tipped into the farmer’s cart, it was assumed that some 
variation in the dr 3 dng process must be responsible for the 
difference. 

The drying-off given to the samples was very simple. The 
bulbs were placed in small bags, numbered for identification, 
and left until planting time, the farmer being advised to cool 
and dry the bulbs in the pacldng shed, but this recommendation 
was not usually followed. On account of the large quantities 
handled, the bulk bulbs were tipped direct into the field and 
spread, so that they were rapidly cooled and dried by the 
action of sun and air. 

To test the assumption that treated bulbs ought to be 
allowed to cool slowly and with minimum exposure to weather, 
the following experiment was carried out. 

Two large samples (A and B) of N. poeticus ornaiua were 
given the usual three hours treatment at 110° F. A third 
sample (C) was obtained from Tresco, vhere the bulbs had been 
similarly treated in a thermostatically-controlled apparatus. 

Sanij)lo (4) uas (oolod and diiod m the* ]>ackjng shed on a 
concietc* llooi. 

Sample (15) mix-* cooled and diud out of d(*ois, m a small area 
between buildings, xxlieie the bulbs \ctie not much exposed to 
the eathei. 

Sample ((’) was spiead on connede in an exposed ])osition. 
The weather was stoim\ nt the tune and sexeral lain s({ualls 
oceuiied befoie the bulbs weie eooJ. 

Between fifty and sixty bulbs were taken from each sample 
and examined several weeks after being subjected to the hot- 
water treatment. When cut o])en the condition of the flower 
buds was recorded, with the following significant results :— 

Samplo(A). Thu Howui buds had uoutinuud to duxelop and the 
bulbs wuiu untiiely undamaged. 

Sample (B). The buds deMio^ud bx the r\j)osuic amounted to 
12-76 per cent, of the total flowei buds 

Sample (C). The extent ot the mjui,x xva>i eonsiderablj gieater 
than anticipated, no less than 42 6 jHn cent, of the flower buds 
being d( stiojed. 

It is not sufficient, therefore, to bring the bulbs to a 
dormant state by thorough ripening and to attend carefully 
to the application of the hot-water process. If the full benefit 
of the treatment is to be obtained, it is essential that the 
cooling should be gradual and that there should not be undue 
exposure. In the case of non-flowering bulbs, such care may 
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not be necessary, and more latitude in the condition of the 
bulb may be permissible. When cool, every effort should be 
made to dry the bulbs by frequent turning and exposure 
to light currents of air. The grower will soon find the most 
convenient method of doing this with the means at his disposal. 

The attack of moulds, such as Pencillium, after hot-water 
treatment, is common amongst bulbs which have been badly 
damaged by eelworm, and a certain amount of loss must be 
expected during drying from this cause, although the eelworm 
may be destroyed. This should not occasion undue alarm, 
as it is improbable that such badly-damaged bulbs would 
grow in any case. If the drying is neglected, however, these 
moulds will spread to other bulbs, causing loss that greater 
attention might avoid. 

Those growers who have no experience of the hot-water 
treatment of bulbs will be interested to know that the process 
appears to stimulate the bulb, and the subsequent growth is 
usually more vigorous than would otherwise be the ease. 
There is also the added advantage that mite and the larvao 
of the narcissus flies are killed. 

Appearance of Attacked Bulbs after Treatment. —On cutting 
transversely through a bulb which has been badly injured 
by eelworm attack, the damaged tissue will be seen as brownish 
marks or rings round the bulb scales. If these bulbs are 
properly put through the hot-water treatment, the eelworm 
and eggs are destroyed. Subsequent examination, after a 
complete season’s growth, shows that these rings are still 
present, but this does not prove that the treatment has not 
been entirely satisfactory. Generally, the rings will have 
darkened, and the outer edges of the marks will no longer 
show the pale discoloration usual where damage by eelworm is 
still in progress. These dead cells may now be full of mycelium, 
in which case the damaged areas may be blackened. It is only 
after several years, when sufficient new scales have been 
formed from the growing point within the bulb, that the old 
damaged scales will be thrown off. 

Tabular Description from Experiments.— Any variation of 
the usual treatment is recorded in the tabulated notes. It 
will be observed that many of the bulbs were treated by 
placing them in bags in the containers instead of loose, and 
this arrangement would appear to be satisfactory providing 
the bags are not too lull of bulbs. The tenij)eratures recorded 
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under ‘‘ Details of Treatment ” were taken by special maximum 
thermometers plugged into the bulb and are accurate to within 
a quarter of a degree. In making the ‘‘ Field Observations,” 
great care was taken to record the slightest blemish, whether 
this might be attributable to the hot-water treatment or not. 
Further, it should be borne in mind that practicaUy all the 
bulbs treated were known to be infested with eelworm, and in 
many cases the attack was in an advanced state. Although 
the samples came from some of the most heavily-infested 
gardens, in no instance was any sign of eelworm injury visible 
during 1925 after treatment, and the growth and flowering 
were very satisfactory. 

It is, perhaps, desirable to reiterate that, where the numbers 
of eelworm present are very small, the lightly-infested plant 
may appear normal, so that close observation should be 
continued throughout the second year’s growth for any signs 
of a recurrence of the diseased state before it can be safely 
inferred that the stocks have been completely freed from 
eelworm. 

Deductions from Experiments.—(1) Close examination of 
the tabular data shows that the resistance to the hot-water 
treatment varies with different varieties of narcissus. 

(2) That a temperature below 110° F., even if maintained 
for some hours after the standard treatment, does practically 
no harm. Rapid cooling, however, acts deleteriously and may 
destroy the flower buds. 

(3) Whether the bulb has been thoroughly ripened and is 
dormant is more important than the date at which the treat¬ 
ment is carried out. 

(4) Injury to the flower bud seems to be connected less with 
the size in any given variety than wdth the state of the bulb 
at the time of treatment as indicated in (3) above. Where the 
bud fails to develop or a blind bud is pushed up, examination 
shows that development has been stopped by atrophy of the 
ovules within the ovary. 

(5) Where the bulbs are not of flowering size, considerable 
latitude in handling is possible and the bulbs may be expected 
to make vigorous growth. In the writer’s experience, small 
bulbs, allowed to remain at the bottom of the treating tank 
and reheated and re-cooled for a week, have been grown 
successfully. 
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SEPTEMBER ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bond, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultural Organiser for Derbyshire. 

Seasonal Notes. —^When the year began with March, as in 
ancient Roman and other early calendars, the seventh month 
was rightly named Sept-ember. Now that the year begins 
two months earlier, however, the name is inappropriate. In 
Saxon times this was called Gerstmonat. “ Gerst ’’ meant 
barley (becr-legh), to which crop additional importance was 
attached because beer then held the place that tea now holds 
as the common table beverage ; tea was introduced into this 
country about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

On the average of seasons, September ranks as one of the 
dry months and in both early and late districts a good spell 
of dry weather at this time of the year is greatly appreciated, 
in the late parts to allow of the completion of com harvest 
and in tht‘ early to permit of stubble-cleaning operations. 
Although, typically, the weather of this month is more like 
summer than aiitumn, the coimtryside now begins to take on 
appreciable signs of the approach of colder conditions. The 
foliage of the trees shows touches of yellow ; the hedgerow 
berries take on their scarlet colours ; fruit and nuts are now 
ripe ; and stooks, bare stubbles or perhaps newly-turned soil 
mark the place where a month ago golden com waved. 
Swallows betray the well-knowTi symptom.s of their impending 
departure ; starlings return to their evening quarters in large 
flocks ; the nights become chilly and leave the grass heavily 
laden with dew in the morning, and on the characteristic still 
September day, the weather-w^eb spider streams its silken 
threads high in the air. 

li ftnd Operations. —Little sowing is done in September. It 
is now too late for catch crops, excepting rye or rye grass, 
which may be put in on well manured land for the production 
of green food in April and the beginning of May. In some 
districts also grass and clover seeds may be sown after second 
early potatoes, but elsewhere the red clover is apt to fail if 
sown later than August. The end of September is considered a 
favourable time for drilling wheat on bare fallows, and this is 
supported by the results of recent work on the wheat bulb fly : 
the early sown plant tillers well and may make a good crop 
even if the pest does destroy about half of the shoots. This 
insect, it should be explained, lays its eggs on bare or in¬ 
completely shaded ground during the latter part of the summer. 

2m 
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Winter beans may also be sown early in the autumn. Peas, 
however, winter best if sown in November. 

On farms where the bulk of the manure is applied for com 
crops, as on many eastern counties arable farms, the fold 
yards are now cleared and the manure spread on lea stubbles 
before ploughing for wheat. The lea stubble is, of course, 
most easily covered if it has been well grazed off ; but in any 
case it is considered essential that the ploughed furrow should 
lie about five weeks to become “ stale ’’ before it receives the 
wheat seed. In some districts the furrow press is used to con¬ 
solidate the ground, but probably the heavy Cambridge roller 
is the most common implement used for that purpose, now that 
drilling has taken the place of broadcasting. The exact cause of 
the need for the resting period of five weeks is not well under¬ 
stood ; but probably the need for moisture and for the pro¬ 
duction of available plant food (by decay of the grass and 
clover roots) are two of the causes. The avoidance of frit fly by 
earlier ploughing is another matter. 

Seeded stubbles do not as a rule call for attention this month, 
except on light soils where roUing is believed to be beneficial. 
The application of lime or phosphates, if not given to the nurse 
crop, is commonly deferred until after the maiden seeds have 
been grazed. Whether a thin plant could be strengthened by 
a stimulant in September is a matter for experiment. 

The working of stubbles that do not contain maiden seeds is 
an item of much importance in the programme for September, 
but the possibility of its execution depends very much on 
weather conditions. 

In some districts the ordinary practice is to take two com 
crops after folded roots, the second com crop being barley, 
intersown with rotation seeds. Under present conditions— 
the relative prices of wheat and malting barley—^the tendency is 
to substitute winter wheat for the ordinary spring-sown barley 
crop. This adds to the congestion of autumn operations ; but 
on good land a first com stubble after roots should not require 
a great deal of cleaning. Sometimes hand forking is the best 
and most economical process, t.e., where the twitch is confined 
to small patches. On poorer soils, seeding down in a second com 
crop, which is contrary to ‘‘ the custom of the district ” in 
some parts, results in the land becoming very foul by the time 
the lea comes to be ploughed up. As a general rale a second 
com crop, even after roots, will be improved by the use of a 
complete mixture of fertilisers applied in the autumn, and where 
conditions are not good enough to produce a heavy crop of 
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Yeoman, preference may be given to Little "Joss, Fox, Standard 
Red or one of its relatives. 

As regards stubbles following leas, where potatoes come next 
in the rotation cleaning operations may be deferred if necessary, 
the weeds being extracted in spring ; but where another crop 
of wheat is to be taken stubble cleaning and fertilising as 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph are generally necessary. 
The stubble of second com crops after seeds, however, generally 
—and as may be expected—contains the most weeds. In 
farm valuations, land is not termed “ foul,” no matter how full 
of weeds, if, in the customary rotation it is duo to be cultivated 
as fallow or with a fallow crop in the ensuing year. In September 
the farmer makes a survey of the land intended for roots or 
other cleaning crop in the following season. The least foul 
parts are chosen for mangolds and if possible cleaned in the 
autumn; parts of a more weedy nature may be left for the 
present, being intended for swedes or tifmips, which are sown 
later than mangolds or sugar beet; a third section may be 
very dirty : this may be sown in autumn with a vetch, beans 
and cereal mixture, to be mown for hay or silage next June 
or July and afterwards bastard fallowed. If the weedy stubble 
is well ploughed with a specially effective skim coulter and the 
smother crop is liberally fertilised, this method may be very 
efficient as a weed destroyer. 

September Grazillg. —^Although pasture grass forms such an 
important part of the diet of farm animals, it is only in recent 
years that the nutritive properties of pasture herbage have 
received much scientific investigation. About ten 5 "ears ago 
Hughes analysed cuts of grass taken from a pasture at intervals 
throughout the grazing season ; in 1920-23 Fagan made similar 
analyses of many pure cultures of different species of grasses 
grown at the Aberystwyth Plant Breeding Station ; and more 
recently investigations have been carried out at the Rowett 
(Aberdeen) and Cambridge Animal Nutrition Institutes. The 
results all agree in not showing that gradual diminution in 
protein content which we have hitherto believed 1<» occur with 
the advance of the season. The common recommendation to 
increase the proportion of protein in the concentrates used for 
autumn feeding, therefore, is not well founded. Autumn grass 
is rich in that constituent. 

Nevertheless it is well known and not disputed that there is 
a reduction in the rate of live weight increase of stock or of milk 
yield in the case of cows on autumn as compared with early 

2m 2 
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summer pasture. This may be due in part to the diminished 
quantity of keep, to the lower temperatures, especially at 
night, and to the heavy dews with which the grass is commonly 
laden on autumn mornings. Perhaps the chief cause, however, 
is a simpler one—the shorter days and longer nights: the 
a.TiiTnn.1a have not such a long period of daylight in which to 
graze. Supplementary foods are, therefore, necessary to make 
up the deficiency. 

Where maiTow-stem kale or similar soiling crop has been 
grown for autumn feeding, it is obviously better not to throw 
the food out to the cattle for consumption during the daytime 
when they should be grazing. The forage should be tlnown out 
in the night pastures, to which the cattle have access only 
after the evening milking. 

Milk Secretion. —It is a matter of common knowledge that 
a “ dry ” cow comes into lactation again immediately after 
calving ; and heifers begin to yield milk after their first normal 
or aborted calf. Maternity is clearly the prime incentive to milk 
production. When we seek to know how maternity brings the 
milk glands into action, however, we find ourselves in the realms 
of theory. Many attempts have been made to find a substance— 
a galactagogue—^whether food or drug that would be capable 
of exciting the mammary organa, but the search has so far 
yielded little positive result. Thei'e is no doubt, however, that 
the udder is susceptible to external influences. The effect of 
quick and efficient milking has been previously mentioned in 
these notes. It is not generally laiown, however, that the 
mammary glands of a heifer that has not yet calved may be 
influenced in their development by manipulation before as 
well as after calving. Whether manipulation would be generally 
beneficial remains to be proved, but its possibilities were 
recently strongly suggested to me by the case of a cross-bred 
Friesian heifer which had been in milk for at least three months 
and had not yet had a calf or aborted. The cause of her being 
in milk was apparently the fact of her having been sucked by 
a strong calf that grazed in the same field as she occupied. 
On observing the calf sucking, the farmer found that the 
heifer was yielding normal milk. He therefore brought her in 
with the dairy herd. When being milked twice a day she 
yielded over 30 lb. at the two milkings. When I saw her on 
August 9 she was being milked only once a day in the hope of 
turning her dry ; but her daily record was still about 15 lb. 
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MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., 

Animal Nutrition Institute^ Cambridge University. 

The Nutritive Value of Pasture Grasses— In view of the 
extent to which pasturage conditions form a normal part of 
English farming practice, it is somewhat remarkable that so 
little attention has been given by scientific workers to this 
important branch of agriculture. Possibly this may be due 
to the prevalence of the erroneous opinion that grassland 
farming consists chiefly of “ looking over a gate.” If this be 
so, ‘‘ looking over a gate ” should be regarded as a highly 
skilled occupation, since efficient management of a pasture 
requires a greater amount of skill and needs considerably more 
forethought and care than management of an arable field. 
The scant attention given by research workers to pasture- 
land problems is possibly due to the fact that previous attempts 
to solve pasture-land problems have met with little success, 
the results obtained being of such a nature as to discourage 
further progress. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, an interesting 
series of experiments on the palatability and yield per acre of 
different varieties of grasses was carried out by the 6th Duke of 
Bedford, and the results vere recorded in the series of lectures 
given by Sir Humphrey Davy under the auspices of and 
published by authority of the then Board of Agriculture. As 
soon, however, as science began to take an interest in agriculture 
the investigations were concentrated chiefly on meadow hays, 
since the yield of a grazed field was a difficult thing to estimate, 
and there was no clear-cut dLstinction existing in the minds 
of research workers between pasture land as such and meadow^ 
land. The work of Thaer, Wolff, Kellner, and other workers 
established the nutritive value of different types of meadow 
hay and fresh grass, and attempts were made to estimate the 
losses of nutritive value that occurred in the conversion of 
grass to hay. 

The first serious attempt to ascertain the feeding value of 
a pasture was made by Somerville, who, in his “ manuring for 
mutton ” experiments, measured the feeding value of a pasture 
by the amount of meat it would produce when grazed. Hall, 
Bussell, and others attempted to ascertain why pastures 
differed considerably in their capacity to fatten cattle and 
sheep, and establish^ the fact that the feeding value depended. 
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Dbsobxptiok 

Price 

8. d. 

perqr. 

lb. 

Price 

per 

ton 

£ ■. 

BSmiT 

rial 
value 
per 
ton 
£ 8. 

Eost^ 
fo^ 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Starch 

equiv. 

per 

1001b. 

Tim 

pw 
unit 
starch 
equiv. 
8. d. 

Price 
per lb. 
starch 
equiv. 
d. 

Pro- 

tein 

equiv. 

% 

Wheat, Britiah. 

_ 

_ 

14 

5 

0 

15 


10 

72 

3 

9 

201 

9-6 

Barley, British feeding 

— 

_ 

9 

10 

0 

12 

II 

18 

71 

2 

6 

1-34 

6'2 

„ Canadian No. 4 Western 

31 9 

400 

8 

18 

0 

12 

□ 

6 

71 

2 

4 

1-26 

6-2 

„ American 

30 9 


8 

12 

0 

12 

8 

0 

71 

2 

3 

1*20 

62 

„ Russian 

30 0 


8 

8 

0 

12 

7 

16 

71 

2 

2 

M6 

6-2 

Oats, English, white .. 

— 

— 

10 

7 

0 

13 

9 

14 

60 

3 

3 

1-74 

7-6 

„ „ black and grey 

— 

— 

10 

0 

0 

13 

9 

7 

60 

3 

1 

1-65 

7-6 

„ Scotoh, white 

— 

— 

11 

3 

0 

13 

10 

10 

60 

3 

6 

1-87 

7-6 

„ Canadian No. 2 Western 

28 9 

320 

10 

2 

0 

13 

9 

9 

60 

3 

2 

1*70 

T-6 


26 9 


9 

7 

0 

13 

8 

14 

60 

2 

11 

1-66 

7-6 

„ „ feed 

25 3 


8 

17 

0 

13 

8 

4 

60 

2 

9 

1-47 

7-6 

„ American .. 

25 3 


8 

17 

0 

13 

8 

4 

60 

2 

9 

1-47 

7*6 

„ Argentine 

24 0 


8 

8 

0 

13 

7 

15 

60 

2 

7 

1*38 

7*6 

„ Chilian. 

24 3 


8 

10 

0 

13 

7 

17 

60 

2 

7 

1.38 

7*6 

Maize, Argentine 

37 0 

480 

8 

13 

0 

12 

8 

1 

81 

2 

0 

107 

6-8 

„ South African .. 

36 9 


8 

12t 

0 

12 

8 

0 

81 

2 

0 

107 

6*8 

Peas, English maple .. 

— 


12 

0 

1 

7 

10 

13 

69 

3 

1 

1-66 

18 

Dari, Bombay. 

Millers’ offals— 

— 

— 

11 

10 

0 

15 

10 

16 

74 

2 

11 

1-56 

7-2 

Bran, British. 

— 

_ 

5 

12 

1 

6 

4 

6 

42 

2 

1 

M2 

10 

„ broad. 

— 

_ 

6 

12 

1 

6 

6 

6 

42 

2 

6 

1-34 

10 

Middlings, fine, imported .. 

— 

— 

7 

12 

1 

1 

6 

11 

69 

1 

11 

103 

12 

„ coarse, British .. 

— 

— 

6 

16 

1 

1 

6 

14 

58 

2 

0 

107 

11 

Pollards, imported .. 

— 

— 

5 

10 

1 

6 

4 

4 

60 

1 

6 

0-76 

11 

Meal, barley 

„ maize. 

— 

— 

9 

15 

0 

12 

9 

3 

71 

2 

7 

1-38 

6‘2 

— 

_ 

8 

15 

0 

12 

8 

3 

81 

2 

0 

107 

6*8 

„ „ South African 

— 

_ 

8 

5 

0 

12 

7 

13 

81 

1 

11 

103 

6-8 

„ „ germ 

— 

— 

8 

5 

0 

18 

7 

7 

85 

1 

9 

094 

10 

„ „ gluten feed 

— 

— 

8 

7 

1 

6 

7 

1 

76 

1 

10 

0-98 

19 

„ locust bean 

— 

_ 

9 

0 

0 

9 

8 

11 

71 

2 

5 

1-29 

3-6 

„ bean . 

— 

_ 

12 

0 

1 

11 

10 

9 

66 

3 

2 

1-70 1 

20 

„ fish . 

— 

_ 

18 

6 

4 

1 

14 

4 

53 

5 

4 

2-86 


Maize, cooked flaked .. 

— 

_ 

11 

5 

0 

12 

10 

13 

85 

2 

6 

1-34 1 

8’6 

Linseed. 

— 

_ 

19 

0 

1 

10 

17 

10 

119 

2 

11 

1-56 

19 

„ cake, English, 12% oil 

— 

_ 

12 

12 

1 

16 

10 

16 

74 

2 

11 

1-56 

1 25 

M „ » 10% 

— 

— 

12 

6 

1 

16 

10 

9 

74 

2 

10 

1-62 

1 26 

f» »i (1 0% »> 

— 

— 

12 

0 

1 

16 

10 

4 

74 

2 

9 

1-47 

25 

Soya bean „ 6% „ 


— 

12 

0 

2 

11 

9 

9 

69 

2 

9 

1*47 

36 

Cottonseed oake,Engli8h,6i%„ 

— 

— 

6 

2 

1 

13 

4 

9 

1 42 

2 

1 

M2 

17 

„ „ Egyptian,6J% „ 

— 

— 

5 

15 

1 

13 

4 

2 

42 

1 

11 

103 

17 

Decorticated cottonseed cake. 














7% oil 

— 

— 

10 

0 

2 

11 

7 

9 

71 

2 

1 

M2 

' 34 

Decorticated cottonseed meal, 














7% oU 

— 

— 

10 

0 

2 

11 

7 

9 


2 

0 

107 

35 

Coconut cake, 6% oil.. 

— 

_ 

8 


1 

10 

7 

5 

' 79 

1 

10 

0*98 

16 

Ground nut cake, 6% oil 

— 


7 

6 

1 

15 

5 

10 

1 

1 

11 

1*03 

27 

Decorticated ground-nut cake, 









\ 





7% oil 

— 

— 

11 

10* 

2 

13 

8 

17 

73 

2 

5 

1-29 

41 

Palm kernel cake, 6% oil 

— 

— 

6 

16 

1 

2 

5 

13 

76 

1 

6 

0-80 

17 

„ „ „ meal, 6% oil 

— 

— 

7 

5 

1 

2 

6 

3 

76 

1 

8 

0-89 

17 

„ „ meal, 2% oil 

— 

— 

6 

0 

1 

3 

4 

17 

71 

1 

4 

071 

17 

Feeding treacle. 

Brewers’ grains, Dried ale .. 

— 

— 

5 

15 

0 

9 

5 

6 

51 

2 

1 

M2 

2-7 

— 

— 

6 

17 

1 

3 

5 

14 

1 49 

2 

4 

1-26 

13 

»» »» »i porter .. 

— 

— 

6 

7 

1 

3 

5 

4 

49 

2 

1 

M2 

13 

ff tt Wet ale .. 

— 

— 

0 

14 

0 

9 

0 

5 

15 

0 

4 

019 

4-8 

•1 f> ff porter . 

— 

— 

0 

11 

0 

9 

0 

2 

15 

0 

2 

009 

4-8 

Malt culms . 

— 


6 

7 

1 

13 

4 

14 

43 

2 

2 

1-66 

16 


„ ^ ^ ‘At HuU t At UTOrpooI 

Non.—The pncee quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale transactions have taken 
place in London, unless otlierwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
Ju^ and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to 
carriage and dealers’ commission. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding rtoffs on 
offer at their local market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 
locally at £10 per ton, its manurlal value is £l 2s. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore £8 Ite. per ton. Dividing 
this figure bv 75. the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake as given in the table, the cost per unit of starch equlvaleut 
is 2s. 4d. Dividing this again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost par lb. of starch 
equivalent Is l*25d. A similar calculation will show the relative coat per lb. of starch equiviuent of other feeding stuffs 
on the same local market. From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine wtiloh feeding stuff gives him 
the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. The manorial value per too figures are oaleulated on the basis 
of the following unit prices: N, 12s. 8d.; PiOs, 8s. 8d.: KsO, 8s. Od. 
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among other things, upon the nature of the flora of the mixed 
herbage and the habit of growth. 

In 1924 Prof. T. B. Wood had occasion to inquire into the 
literature relating to pasture grasses, and was struck by the 
fact that very little work had been carried out on this very 
important subject, and as a result he was led to initiate the 
important investigation into the nutritive value of pasture now 
being carried out at Cambridge. An interim report has been 
published by Woodman, Blunt, and Stewart,* embodying the 
results of the flrst year’s work. 

It is not intended to deal exhaustively with the results 
of this work here: those interested should consult the 
original paper for full details and discussion. Briefly, 
the investigation, which was' carried out on a pasture 
field situated on a light sandy soil, consisted in the close 
cropping of the field at short intervals, so as to approxi¬ 
mate as closely as possible to actual grazing conditions, 
and to ascertain the total weight and food value of the herbage 
obtained throughout the season. In addition, digestibility 
determinations and mineral analyses of the herbage were 
carried out with two sheep, so that full knowledge of the 
nutritive value of the pasture yield was obtained throughout 
the season. From the results of the investigation obtained so 
far the following points of practical interest emerge :— 

(1) Under the meteorological conditions existing in 1926 the 
yield of the pasture showed a close correlation with the rainfall 
during the mid-season, a result that one would anticipate on 
a pasture field of this character, i.e., a medium quality field 
on soil of a light sandy character. 

(2) The continual close mowing of the field led to a large 
development of white clover, and improved the quality of the 
herbage enormously, a fact that strongly supports the practice 
of close grazing. 

(3) The weight of hay obtained from the control plots (hay 
and aftermath) was considerably more than the weight of 
pasture produced by the close-mowing method. This appsu^ut 
superiority of the control hay plot is, however, an illusory 
one, since the value of the pasture approximates to that of 
a concentrated feeding stuff, whereas the hay has only a 
typical fodder value. 

(4) The chief point of interest emerged from the digestibility 

• “ Nutritive Value of Peature.” H. E. Woodman, D. L. Blunt, and 
J. Stewart. Jowr Agric. Sci., XVI, p. 206 . 
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determiiiations of the pasture grass during the season. In the 
early part of the growing season the grass compared very 
favourably with a concentrate, like linseed cake, allowing for 
water content, and, although the nutritive value decreased as 
the season progressed, even the poorest quality pasture cut was 
stiU considerably superior to best quality meadow hay. In the 
particular season considered, the pasture improved again in 
quality towards the latter part of the season. It is rather 
remarkable to find that pasture grass, allowing for water 
content, ranks with the concentrates rather than with the 
fodders, and that we must regard it in the future as a 
“ watered ” concentrated feeding stuff. 


F&m Values. —^The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 


used as bases of comparison 
calculations, are as follows : 

for the purposes 

of this month’s 


Starch 

Protein Per ton 

Barley (imported) 

equivalent equivalent £ s. 

71 

6-2 8 13 

Maize 

81 

6-8 8 13 

Decorticated ground nut cake .. 

73 

410 11 10 

„ cotton cake 

71 

340 10 0 

Add 10s. per ton, in each 

case, for carriage. 

The cost per 


unit starch equivalent works out at 2*27 shillings, and per unit 


protein equivalent, 1*64 shillings. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current maurket 
prices. (The “ food values ” which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should be 
applied by Agricultural Organisers and other advisers in connec¬ 
tion with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy cows, are 
given in the November, 1925, issue of the Mhiistry’s Joubnal.) 


Fabm Values. 


Crops 

Starch 

equivalent 

Protein 

equivalent 

Jbood value 
per ton, on 
farm 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ 8 . 

Wheat. 

72 

9*6 

8 19 

Oats .. . 

60 

7-6 

7 9 

Barley. 

71 

6*2 

8 11 

Potatoes. 

18 

0-6 

2 2 

Swedes. 

7 

0-7 

0 17 

Mangolds .. 

7 

0-4 

0 16 

Beans . 

66 

200 

9 3 

Good meadow hay 

31 

4*6 

3 18 

Good oat straw. 

17 

0-9 

2 0 

Good clover hay .. 

32 

7-0 

4 4 

Vetch and oat silage 

13 

1-6 

1 12 

Barley straw 

19 

0-7 

2 4 

Wheat straw 

H 

01 

1 6 

Bean straw 

19 

1*7 

2 6 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Though single walnut trees are common in all parts of 
England and Wales, walnuts are not grown on a commercial 
scale in this country, and the total home 
Walnut Survey crop is quite insufficient to supply the 
home markets. Moreover, many of our 
walnut trees produce nuts of poor quality, a fact which is 
not surprising when it is remembered that most of the trees 
have been raised from nuts of unknown origin planted in odd 
ways. In other countries, it has been found possible to improve 
the walnuts by working scions taken from proved trees on to 
known stocks, and thus by vegetative means to raise a number 
of trees which are known in advance to be able to produce 
superior quality nuts. It cannot be claimed that the same 
method of procedure would hold good for this country, nor is 
it known whether the right kinds of stocks for Great Britain 
are in existence. 

In these circumstances, the Ministry decided in 1924 to 
make an inquiry into the general character of the walnuts 
grown in this country in order to obtain a closer knowledge 
of existing types and to ascertain the location of the best 
existing varieties with a view to their subsequent vegetative 
propagation and wider distribution. Through the medium of 
County Horticultural Officers, Inspectors of the Ministrj^ and 
otherwise, samples of matured nuts were collected from many 
parts of the country during 1924 and again during 1925, and 
were critically examined by Mr. Howard Spence of Ainsdale, 
Southport, who very kindly offered his services to the Ministry 
in this connection. 

The following salient points from Mr. Spence’s reports w^ill, 
it is hoped, be of interest. He examined samples of nuts from 
the 1924 crop of some 160 trees. The weather of that season, 
characterised by excessive rainfall and lack of sunshine, was 
very unfavourable to the development of the walnut crop. 
Light crops were recorded in most districts, and malformation 
and distortion of shell were very prevalent in the samples 
received. After exposure for a week or two to normal indoor 
conditions, the kernels of the majority of the nuts became 
shrivelled and withered, and the cause of this shrinkage was 
found to be a shortage of the normal proportion of oil in the 
nuts. This deficiency was accompanied in most cases by 
excessive sugariness and lack of the true walnut flavour. In 
spite of the generally disappointing results of this year’s 
inquiry, mainly attributable to the weather conditions, the 
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fact emerged that some, though but a very small munber, of 
home-grown trees are capable even in so imfavourable a year 
of producing nuts with the desired characteristics in greater 
or lesser degree, viz.: good colour, size, contour, percentage 
of kernel and of oil, flavour, sealing, crop yield and absence 
of astringency and excessive moisture—and approximating to 
the high standard of Californian and Continental types. 

In 1925, a season of more normal climatic conditions, the 
home walnut crop was much better both in quantity and 
quality than in 1924. Practically the whole of the samples 
received this year were free from the malformation noted in 
the previous year, and in many cases trees which produced 
small crops of poor nuts in the previous years were foimd in 
1925 to have borne large crops of better nuts. The examina¬ 
tion of the 1926 samples confirmed the fact that the percentage 
of walnut oil in the nut is the prime factor in determioing 
quahty; it also brought out another factor second only in 
importance, viz., the original proportion of water present in 
the fresh kernel, which in the case of a number of the samples 
was excessive so that the shrinkage on partial drying was serious. 

The inquiry has so far revealed a dozen types which pass 
the standard in these two essential factors and which are a 
great improvement on the large majority of home-grown 
walnuts. Amongst these are two or three varieties excellent 
for home consumption but too small for the market; one 
only is deemed worthy of wider general distribution. Scions 
of these have been kindly supplied for propagation trials 
mainly at East Mailing Research Station, where experimental 
work is now proceeding on the subject of stocks and their 
standardisation, the best methods of propagation for home 
conditions, and also to determine the quality of walnuts grown 
here from the best foreign grafted varieties. For the purpose 
of these experiments, scion wood from the best varieties grown 
in California and in Italy has been obtained, and a number of the 
best types of nuts from other foreign sources have been planted. 

The information gained by the inquiry proves beyond doubt 
the possibility, at least in the southern counties, of growing 
walnuts possessing the qualities essential to enable them to 
compare favourably with foreign types, but no one variety 
has yet been found in this country in which all the desired 
features are combined. The field covered so far has been 
comparatively limited, and it is now desired to extend the 
inquiry so as to cover as large a number as possible of our 
home walnut trees. 
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A BBPOBT recently issued by the Public Health Department 
of the Bingley Urban District Council is an example of the 
valuable assistance that can be given by 
The IMng la y ffliM.n Sanitary Authorities towards the general 

Millr rbrnipaig n, improvement in cleanliness of the milk 
1925 supply by education and co-operation. 

The scheme was initiated by the Senior 
Sanitary Inspector as a result of his attendance at the Clean 
Milk Course for Sanitary Inspectors held at Leeds University 
in J\ily, 1925. 

The Bingley Urban District area extends to 11,676 acres, 
and the population is 19,380. There are 110 farmers engaged 
in milk production, and they have 1,578 cows housed in 209 
cowsheds. 

The report is written under three main headings : (1) visits 
to farms and educational work amongst producers, (2) bacterio¬ 
logical examination of milk samples, and (3) educational work 
amongst the consumers, and a brief summary of its contents 
may be outlined. 

VisUs to Farms and Edttcational Work Among Producers .— 
A list of milk producers in the area was prepared and arrange¬ 
ments made for one of the Sanitary Inspector’s staff to take 
samples of milk from each farm. The sampling was commenced 
on October 6, 1926. Samples were taken by the Inspector 
during afternoon milking, sealed in sterile bottles, stored in 
a cool room over night, and dispatched to Leeds University 
for bacteriological examination the next day. In some cases 
there was a difSculty owing to inaccessibility of the farm, or 
time of milking, and then instructions were given to the 
farmer as to the method of sampling. Each farmer was notified 
of the result of his own sample only, and was then visited by 
the Inspector, together with a member of the Leeds University 
staff, to explain the significance of the report he had received, 
and to point out avenues of improvement. The farm buildings 
varied considerably, and many cowsheds were old, narrow, 
badly lit and ventilated, and difficult to keep clean. Care 
was taken, however, not to suggest improvements involving 
heavy expenditure, and stress was laid on the cleanliness of 
cows and cowsheds, personal cleanliness of the milkers, and 
the care of utensils. 

Difficulties were experienced at the outset, the farmers being 
somewhat suspicious of the supervision ; but with the scheme 
thoroughly explained, this attitude was changed to one of 
enthusiasm, and on many farms distinct improvements in 
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methods and eqtupment were shown. Eegolar grooming of 
cows and daily washing of cowshed floors was practised hy 
many farmers, who also evinced interest in the use of covered 
milk pails and the erection of home-made sterilisers. The 
campaign was further advanced by a series of three lectures 
on clean milk production, each of which was illustrated with 
lantern slides and followed by discussions. There was a good 
attendance at these meetings, and a lecture on the handling 
of milk was likewise well attended. 

Examination of Milk. —Samples of milk were taken from 
fifteen to twenty-five farmers on two days of the same week, 
and were submitted the following morning for examination ; 
these samples constituted a group, and five of such groups 
were arranged. These were called “ primary samples.” Later 
in the campaign a “ repeat ” sample was taken from each 
farmer and grouped in the same manner. Tlic results of the 
“ repeat ” samples showed that a considerable improvement 
had been made ; e.g., one group had an average bacterial 
count of 2,000,000 for the “ primary ” samples and only 
52,500 tor the “ repeat.” The improvement in regard to 
bacillus coli and keeping properties was similarly marked, as 
shown in the following statement dealing with the averages 
for the two rounds:— 

All pnmaiy All repeat 
samples samples 

Average baeteiial count per c c. 1.044,238 147,947 

Average presence ot bacillus colt 1/1000th c.c. 1/lOOth c.c. 

Average keeping quality .. .. 37 hours 70 hours 

The percentage of “ primary ” samples reaching Grade ‘‘ A ” 
standard was 24-8, and this was increased to 59*6 per cent, 
in the case of the repeat samples ; these results indicate that 
whilst milk with a low bacterial count and good keeping 
quality can only be produced when the cows are clean, the 
utensils sterilised, and the milk cooled, milk of a very high 
standard can be produced on commercial lines, even by 
farmers who have comparatively poor buildings. An important 
note in the report is that it is necessary to arouse the interest 
of milkers, as without their co-operation no real progress can 
be made. 

Educational Work Among Consumers, —The campaign was 
concluded with a “ Clean Milk Week ’’ from February 20 to 
26, 1926. During this week a large number of lectures, mostly 
illustrated by lantern slides, were given to the inhabitants of 
the district. The National Milk Publicity Council gave very 
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willing assistance in the way of lecturers and the loan of slides 
and films, and over 2,500 persons manifested considerable 
interest. Leaflets on “ How Milk should be Cared For in the 
Home were sent to practically every home in the district, 
and 300 posters were exhibited. 

As a result of the campaign it is evident that sympathetic 
co-operation with the milk trade is amply justified. Many 
farmers who commenced daily grooming of their cows said 
they were amply repaid by the improved health of their 
animals. One farmer has applied for a Grade A licence, 
and others have expressed their intention to do so provided 
the public demand increases sufficiently. The general public 
showed considerable interest in the campaign, and the report 
states that there is an increasing demand for graded milks, 
with the result that two local dealers have already licences 
to sell Grade ‘‘ A.’’ 

The matter has not been left here, however. To eliminate 
any lapse of interest on the part of producers, the Public 
Health Committee have arranged with the Ihiiversity to 
continue examining samples. Individual results will be 
supplied as previously and will be followed by personal visits 
by the Inspector for discussion. 


The following awards under the scheme of scholarships and 
maintenance grants for the sons and daughters of agricultural 
workmen and others are announced by 
Scholarships lor the Ministry. The secondary schools or 
Agricultural agricultural institutions last attended by 
Workers the candidates are shown in brackets. 

Class I, tenable for three or four years 
at University Departments of Agriculture : Sidney H. Adams 
(King’s School, Grantham), Nigel M. Balchiii (Dauiitsey 
School), Ralph Chamberlain (Spalding Grammar School), 
Marjorie E. Cudmore (Okehampton Grammar School), Alex¬ 
ander H. Dawson (East Anglian Institute of Agriculture), 
Marcus H. French (Cheltenham Grammar School), William 
J. B, Hopkinson (University College of Wales), William E. 
Lancaster (Bedford Modem School), Robert P. N. Napper 
(Cotham Secondary School), Maurice F. Rose (Sir William 
Borlase’s School), Ernest Shaw (Nantwich Grammar School). 

Class II, tenable for two years at Agricultural Colleges and 
University Departments of Agriculture: Wilfred K. Aslet 
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(Peter Symond’s School), Reginald W. Champion (Somerset 
Farm Institute), John W. Egdell (Cumberland and Westmore¬ 
land Farm School), William George Fry (Kew Gardens), Alice 
Hassall (Hampshire Farm Institute), Ada V. Meade (Woodford 
TTigb School), Charles Grordon Pratt (Towyn Grammar School), 
Jo^ S. Roberts (Llysfasi Farm Institute), Reginald B. H. 
Round (Bromyard Grammar School), William H. Sutton 
(Seale Hayne Agricultural College). 

Class III 113 Scholarships for short coulees at Farm 
Institutes have been awarded. 

The occupations of the parents of the successful candidates 
are : agricultural workmen 42, working bailiffs 6, smallholders 
39, other rural occupations (c.gr., harness-maker, gardener, 
roadman) 22; the remaining 25 candidates qualified on their 
own account as bona fide wage-earners in the agricultural 
industry. The total number of applications received was 626. 


The general level of the prices of agricultural produce in 
July was 48 per cent, above those ruling in the corresponding 
month of 1911-13. There was no change 
The Agricnltnxal in the general index number as compared 
Index Number with June and it was only one point 
lower than in July last year. 

In the following table arc shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1921 


Percentage Increase compared with the 
average of the corresponding month in 
1011-13 


Month 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

J anuary 

180 

71 

67 

60 

71 

58 

February 

164 

75 

63 

61 

69 

53 

March .. 

146 

73 

59 

57 

66 

49 

April 

145 

66 

54 

53 

59 

52 

May .. 

115 

69 

54 

57 

57 

50 

June .. 

105 

64 

49 

56 

53 

48 

July .. 

103 

67 

50 

53 

49 

48 

August 

122 

68 

52 

57 

54 

— 

September 

113 

59 

52 

61 

55 

— 

October 

82 

61 

50 

66 

53 

— 

November 

74 

63 

51 

66 

54 


December 

71 

61 

55 

65 

54 

— 


Live Stock .—^Fat cattle were 2b. 3d. per live cwt. cheaper 
than in June, but as a reduction in price also occurred in the 
base years the index figure was tmchanged at 40 per cent, 
above the pre-war price, as against 48 per cent, in July, 1925. 
Average prices of fat sheep declined by ^d. per lb. on the month 
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and the index number fell from 66 to 59 per cent, above 
1911-13 and was 20 points lower than in July, 1925. As 
compared with a year ago fat sheep were about IJd. per lb. 
cheaper. Bacon pigs sold at Id. and porkers at 3d. per 14 lb. 
stone less than in June, and as prices rose in July, 1911-13, the 
index numbers dropped 4 and 6 points respectively. Fat pigs 
were 28. 3d. per 141b. stone dearer than in July, 1925, and 
were about 83 per cent, dearer than in the base years, being 
still relatively dearer than any other class of agricultural 
produce which is taken into account in the calculation of the 
general index number. Rather better prices were realised for 
dairy cattle but the index number was unchanged at only 
38 per cent, above pre-war values, while that of store cattle, 
which sold at the same average price as in June, was 33 per 
cent, higher than in the base years, both classes of stock being 
comparatively cheap and obtainable at lower figures than in 
July, 1924 or 1925. The index number for store sheep rose 11 
points on the month to 82 per cent, above pre-war level, the 
decline in prices being relatively smaller than in the basic 
years. Prices of store pigs were slightly lower than in the 
previous month, but the index number was 5 points higher at 
139 per cent, above the prices ruling in 1911-13. As compared 
with July, 1925, store sheep were 10s. per head cheaper while 
store pigs made 20s. per head more. 

Orain ,—Higher prices were realised for wheat and oats, the 
former averaging 6d. and the latter 4d. per cwt. more than in 
June, but barley was 3d. per cwt. cheaper. The index numbers 
of both wheat and oats rose by 2 points while that of barley 
declined by 4 points. Wheat was 73 per cent, dearer than in the 
basic period and made 2s. Id. per cwt. more than in July, 1925, 
while oats, which commanded very similar prices to a year ago, 
were only 33 per cent, above pre-war value. Barley realised 
Is. 4d. per cwt. less than in July, 1925, and was comparatively 
very cheap at only 17 per cent, more than in the basic period. 

Dairy and Povltry Produce ,—^The contract price for milk 
delivered to London, Birmingham and Manchestei was again 
unchanged at Is. per gallon, this price representiitg an increeise 
of 60 per cent, over July, 1911-13. Butter was Id. per lb. 
dearer than in June, while cheese was slightly cheaper, the 
index number of the former rising 2 points while that of the 
latter feU^2 points. At 78 per cent, above the pre-war price 
cheese was somewhat dearer than a year ago, but butter, 
which was 66 per cent, above, was about 10 per cent, cheaper. 
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Eggs made 2|d. per dozen more on the month, and as this 
increase was proportionately greater than in the base years the 
index figure showed a rise of 7 points to 33 per cent, above 
pre-war cost, the latter figure being as much as 28 points 
below that of a year earlier. 

Other Comnu^ities ,—Owing to the change over from old 
crop potatoes to this season’s first early varieties, potatoes 
averaged £2 5s. per ton more than in June, but prices were 
low, being only 21 per cent, above those obtaining in July in the 
base years. As compared with July, 1925, potatoes were cheaper 
by about £1 4s. per ton. Cauliflowers were much cheaper than 
in the previous month, but even then were nearly double the 
pre-war price, while cabbage was dearer and realised 120 per 
cent, more than in the basic years. Strawberries in July were 
46, gooseberries 62, raspberries 81, red currants 61, black 
currants 136, and cherries 37 per cent, dearer than in the basic 
period. As mentioned in last month’s article, vegetables and 
fruit are not taken into account in the calculation of the 
general index number. Both clover and meadow hay were 
imchanged in price on the* month, but owing to small advances 
as between June and July in the base years, the index numbers 
in each case fell 1 point, hay averaging only 8 per cent, above 
pre-war prices. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in July, 1924 and 1925, are shown below :— 
Percentage Increase as compared with the Average 
Prices ruling in the corresponding months of 
1911-13 


1924 1925 1926 

Commodity 

July I July April May June | July 


Wlieat 



47 

47 

57 

67 

71 

73 

Barley 



52 

34 

18 

22 

21 

17 

Oats 



28 

34 

26 

30 

31 

33 

Fat cattle 



64 

48 

39 

43 

40 

40 

Fat sheep 



97 

79 

69 

67 

66 

59 

Bacon pigs 



31 

51 

82 

88 

87 

83 

Pork pigs .. 



31 

62 

84 

90 

90 

84 

Dairy cows 



66 

60 

39 

36 

38 

38 

Store cattle 



61 

42 

31 

29 

28 

33 

Store sheep 



132 

115 

60 

66 

71 

82 

Store pigs 



28 j 

53 

119 

122 

134 

139 

Eggs 



66 1 

61 

48 

38 

26 

33 

Poultry 



80 

76 

46 

1 ei 

70 

62 

Milk 



50 

57 

95 

1 60 

60 

60 

Butter 



60 

73 

49 

62 

54 

56 

Cheese 



90 

70 

77 

1 83 

80 

78 

Potatoes .. 



81 

43 

7 

16 

-6* 

21 

Hay 



1 

0 

5 

1 9 

9 

8 


♦ Decrease. 
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Numbbb and declared value of animals, living, for breeding, 
exported from Great Britain and Northern 
Export of Ireland in the three months ended June, 
Breeding Stock 1926, compared with the corresponding 
period in 1925. (From returns supplied by 
H.M. Customs and Excise.) 




Apiil to June, 

Aj)iil to June, 

Country to which 


1920 

1925 

exported 


— 

---- 

— 

— - - 




Declai tnl 


Dcclaiod 



NuinbcM 

\ aluo 

Nuiuboi 

value 

Cattle^ 



£ 


£ 

Argentina.. 


89 

14,258 

210 

48 000 

Belgium .. 


0 

0 

15 

155 

Colombia . . , . 


0 

0 

5 

501 

Denmark .. 


2 

150 

12 

380 

PVanco 


10 

785 

0 

0 

Germany . . 


0 

0 

10 

550 

Uruguay . . 


13 

2,300 

30 

5,310 

Irish Free State . . 


1,037 

19,505 

1,909 

25,022 

Kenya Colony 


3 

143 

9 

455 

Nya.ssalan< 1 


0 

290 

0 

0 

Union of South Afiica 


13 

800 

40 

3,192 

Other countiiea . . 


18 

575 

17 

2,010 

Total of cattle 

-■ 

1,791 

38,839 

2.3.5'* 

S(>, 175 

Shkep and Lamds 






Argentina . . 


2 

30 

58 

045 

Brazil 


0 

190 

1 

20 

Ecuailor . . 


7 

50 

0 

0 

(Germany . . 


3 

55 

12 

390 

Spam 


15 

125 

0 

0 

Sweden 


0 

0 

30 

090 

Irish Free State . . 


448 

737 

328 

750 

Union of South Africa 


0 

0 

15 

264 

Other countries . . 


11 

85 

10 

122 

Total of sheep and lambs 


492 

1.278 

454 

2,881 

Swine 






Argentina.. 


5 

102 


92 

Czecho-Slovakia .. 


0 

0 

r» 

120 

France 


0 

0 

0 

120 

Germany .. 


18 

534 

44 

1,090 

Italy 


5 

92 

17 

439 

Japan 


0 

0 

7 

305 

Netherlands 


5 

150 

14 

471 

Ceylon 


0 

0 

6 

00 

Iri^ Free State .. 


409 

2,040 

118 

583 

Union of South Africa 


0 

0 

59 

1,254 

Other countries .. 


3 

80 

15 

228 

Total of swine 

.. 

44.5 

3,058 

297 

4,702 


2k 
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AGRICULTURAL RETURNS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 1926 

Acreage under Crops and Grass and Numbers op LiTVE Stock on 
I fOLDINOS above OnE AcRE IN EXTENT IN EnGUAND AND WaIJCS 
AS RETURNED BY OCCUPIERS ON JUNE 4, 1926. 

{The figures for 1926 are subject to revision) 

CROPS AND GRASS 


Distribution 

1926 

1926 

Increase 

Decrease 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Per 

cent 

Acres 

Per 

cent. 

Tot.al Acreage 
under all Crops 
and (»RASS 

26,675,000 

26,766,000 

_ 

_ 


0*3 

♦Rough 

Grazings 

6,060,000 

5,024,000 

36,000 

0*7 

— 

— 

Arable Land . . 

10,648,000 

10,682,000 

— 

D 

134,000 

1-3 

Permanent 
Grass : 

For Hay . . 

4,358,000 

4,311,000 

47,000 

11 



Not for Hay 

10,769,000 

10,762,000 

7,000 

0*1 

- 

— 

Total . . 

15,127,000 

15,073,000 

54,000 

0-4 


— 

Wheat . . 

1,692,000 

1,500,000 

92,000 

61 

_ 

_ 

Barley . . 

1,160,000 

1,318,000 


— 

168,000 

12-7 

Oats 

1,861,000 

1,868,000 


— 


0-4 

Mixed com 

114,800 

124,400 

— 

— 

9,600 

7*7 

Rye 

48,000 

60,100 

— 

— 

2,100 

4-2 

Beans . . 

214,200 

190,800 

23,400 

12-3 

— 

— 

Peas 

119,200 

- 131,200 

— 


12,000 

9-1 

Potatoes 

499,500 

493,200 

6,300 

1-3 

— 

— 

Turnips and 
Swedes 

766,400 

806,500 



40,100 

60 

Mangold 

338,600 

369,100 

— 

— 

20,600 

6-7 

Cabbage, savoys, 
and kale 

84,200 

73,000 

11,200 

15-3 



Kohl-rabi 

10,200 

10,700 

— 

— 

600 

4-7 

Rape 

66,800 

66,100 

700 

1*1 

— 

— 

Vetches or tares 

97,100 

88.500 

8,600 

9-7 

— 

— 

Lucerne. . 

47,000 

64,000 

— 

— 

7,000 


Mustard for seed 

45,300 

22,800 

22,500 

98*7 

— 

— 

BriLssels sprouts 

26,500 

20,900 

4,600 

220 

— 

— 

Cauliflower or 
Broccoli 

13,300 

11,700 

1,600 

13-7 



Carrots . . 

8,400 

8,100 

300 

3-7 

— 

— 

Onions . . 

1,900 

2,200 

— 

— 

300 

13-6 

Celery . . 

6,400 

4,800 

600 

12-6 

— 

— 

Rhubarb 

6,400 

6,200 

200 

3-2 

— 

— 

Sugar beet 

126,000 

64,700 

70,300 

128-5 

— 

— 

Linseed 

2,900 

3,700 

— 

— 

800 

21-7 

Hops 

26,600 

26,300 

— 

— 

700 

2-7 

Small fruit 

69,600 

68,400 

1,200 

1-8 

— 

— 

Orchards 

240,600 

238,100 

2,600 

1-0 

— 

— 

Clover and Ro¬ 
tation Grasses : 
For Hay . . 

1,677,000 

1,722,000 


■ 

146,000 

8*4 

Not for Hay 

926,000 

862,000 

73,000 


— 

— 

Total .. 

2,602,000 

2,574,000 

S 

B 

72,000 

2-8 

Bare Fallow .. 

417,900 

463,200 

Bi 

Bi 

45,300 

_ ^ 


♦ Mountain, Heath, Moor, Down and other rough land used for grazing. 
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The total area returned this year as under crops and permanent grass 
on agricultural holdmgs exceedmg one acre in extent in England and 
Wales is 26,676,000 acres or 80.000 acres less than in 1926. The area 
returned as rough grazings is 6,060,000 acres, an increase of 36,000 
acres, the total area of land coming within the scope of the returns 
thus showing a reiluction of 44,000 acres. 

The area of arable land shows a further decrease but the reduction 
is much less than in either of the two previous years. The acreage 
this year is 10,648,000 acres or 134,000 acres less than in 1925 and 
418,000 acres or 3f per cent, less than in 1915. 

Cereals »—For the first time since 1921 the acreage of wheat shows 
an increase, the total of 1,592,000 acres being 92,000 acres larger than 
in 1926 and 47,000 acres above the 1924 figure. The generally favour¬ 
able weather last autumn for cultivation and sowing is no doubt largely 
res])onsible for the substantial addition to the wheat area. Most 
counties share in the increase, but a few eastern counties show reduc¬ 
tions. In the East Riding the wheal area is mcroased by over 10,000 
acres and the North Riding shows an addition of 7,600 acres or over 
34 per cent. 

The acreage imder barley this year is the smallest ever recorded, 
only 1,150,000 acres being under this crop, a reduction of 168,000 acres 
on the year. Decreases are general throughout the country, but are 
relatively not so appreciable in the eastern counties as elsewhere. 
Suffolk has maintained its area, Norfolk shows a decrease of only 3i 
per cent., and Cambridge over 6 per cent., but Lincoln (Lindsey) 
has a decline of 15 per cent . and the East Riding one of 20 per cent., 
whilst the southern and northern counties average about 17 per cent., 
and the midlands 22 per cent, less than last j^ear. 

There is comparatively little change in the area of oats, the total 
of 1,861,000 acres comparing with 1,868.000 acres last year. Changes 
in area are very variable tliroughout the country but are mostly not 
very a])preciable. 

Forecasts of the yields per acre of com crops, based on the condition 
of the crops on August 1, suggest that the total production of wheat, 
barley and oats tins year will be apjiroximately as shown in the 
following table. It must be home in mind that the forecasts of the 


vields were made when practically all tho crops were still uncut and 

are consequently subject to revision. 

Forecast 

Production 


1926 

1925 


Tons 

Tons 

Wheat 

1,430,000 

1,360,000 

Barley 

926,000 

1,010,000 

Oats 

1,459,000 

1,379,000 


Beans and Peas .—More land is under beans this year, but the total 
of 214,200 acres, though 23,400 acres greater than ip 1925, is smaller 
than in any other year since 1917. The acreage of pe€w has, however, 
been further reduc^, being only 119,200 acres or 12,000 acres less than 
last year and the smallest area recorded in any year except 1916. 

Potatoes .—Last year’s acreage of potatoes has been fully maintained 
in frpite of the reduccnl prices realised for the 1925 crop. The area 
returned this year as being grown on agricultural holdings is 499,600 
aeres, an increase of 6,800 acres. The increase is on the eastern side 

2n2 
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of the country; Lincoln (Holland) has added nearly 4,000 acres and 
the Isle of Ely 2,400 acres, while Tincoln (Lindsey) and Yorkshire 
show additions of about 2,000 acres each. Lancashire and Cheshire, 
on the other hand, have rather reduced areas. 

Siigar Beet ,—The rapid rate of increase in the area of sugeur beet 
has been maintained and the area under this crop is 126,0(^ acres, 
against 54,700 acres last year and 22,400 acres in 1924. The great bulk 
of the area is in the eastern counties, 25 per cent, of the total being 
in Norfolk. Only fifteen counties in the whole of England, however, 
have less than 400 acres under this crop this year, whereas last year 
there were thirty-one counties in this position. 

Fodder Boots ,—^Tho area of turnips and swedes is further reduced 
and the total of 766,400 acres is 40,000 acres less than last year, nearly 
every county sharing in the decline. Mangolds also show a decrease, 
only 338,500 acres being imder this crop against 359,100 acres in 1925. 
A few northern and Welsh coimties have larger areas than last year, 
but only Yorkshire shows any appreciable increase. 

Other Crops ,—Some of the minor fodder crops show appreciable 
changes as compared with last year. Vetches cover nearly 10 per cent, 
more land and fodder c>abbago 16 ]>er cent, more, but Income is reduced 
by 13 per cent. There is a very large increase m the area of mustard 
for seed, some 45,300 acres being grown, or practically double the area 
m 1925, and the largest acreage since 1920. The hop acreage is reduced 
by 700 acres to 25,600 acres or rather loss than in J924. 

Vegetables.—PdX the vegetable crops which are separately dis- 
tmguished m the returns, except onions, were occupying a larger area 
on Jiuio 4 than a year earlier. Brussolh sprouts show an increase of 
4,600 acres or 22 per cent., and cover a much larger area than in any 
previous year, and cauliflower or broccoli also occupy a record area. 
The increase in the carrot area is small, and the total of 8,400 acres 
IS 2,300 acres less than m 1924. The area of onions is the smallest 
ever recorded ; the acreage in Bedford is only 400 acres against 560 
acres last year. 

Fruit ,—The total acreage of orchards is 240,600 acres, an increase 
of 2,500 acres on the year. Kent has increaseil its area by 1,800 acres, 
and Worcester shows an increase of 930 acres. An addition has also 
been made to the acreage under small fruit, 69,600 acres being returned 
against 68,400 acres in 1925. Here again the largest increases are in 
Kent and Worcester. As last year the area of currants and goose¬ 
berries has been increased while strawberries and raspberries show 
reductions. 

Clover and Rotation Crosses and Meadow Hay ,—A reduction of 72,000 
acres is recorded in the area of clover and rotation grasses, the total 
acreage being 2,502,000 acres. The decrease is wholly in the area 
mown for hay, which declined by 145,000 acres, nearly every county 
sharing in the reduction, whilst in practically every county more 
rotation grasses were grazed this year. The area of permanent grass 
mown shows an increase, the total of 4,358,000 acres comparing with 
4,311,000 acres in 1925. 

Bare Fallow ,—Conditions were much more favoiuable for working 
the land this spring than a year earlier, and as a consequence the 
area of bare fallow ^ows a reduction of 45,300 acres to 417,900 acres. 
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LIVE STOCK 
Cattle 



1926 

1925 

Increase 

Decrease 


No, 

No, 

No, 

Per 

cent. 

No, 

Per 

cent. 

Cows and Heifers 
in milk 

2,064,900 

2,036,000 

29,900 

1-5 

_ 


Cows in calf, but 
not in milk 

294,500 

299,700 


_ 

6,200 

1-7 

Heifers in calf .. 

389,500 

378,400 

11,100 

2-9 

— 

— 

Other cattle :— 
Two years and 
above 

1,053,000 

1,060,900 



7,900 

0-7 

One year and 
under two. . 

1,221J00 

1,177,700 

43,400 

3-7 

_ 

_ 

Under one year 

1,229,400 

1,211,600 

17,800 

1-5 

— 

— 

Total of 
Cattle .. 

6,262,400 

6,163,300 

89,100 

1-4 

— 

— 


For the fifth year in Biiccession the number of cattle shows an 
increase and the total this year, 6,262,400, is the largest ever recoixied. 
Since 1921 the herds of the country have been increased by 736,000, 
the addition during the past year being 89,000. The six northern coimties 
have fewer cattle than in 1926, and several Welsh counties also show 
decreases, but otherwise practically every county has added to its 
herds. Cows and heifers in milk or in calf number 2,748,900, or 35,800 
more than the record number to that date of 1925. Increases are 
greatest in the south and south-west, but Norfolk and Essex have 
additions of over 2,000. The increase in calving heifers is relatively 
greater than in cows, and the number of heifers in calf is the largest 
on record. The number of cattle above two years old is rather smaller 
than in 1925, but there are increases in the number of cattle from 
one to two years old and also in those under one year old. There are 
more young stock under a year old on the farms than in any pre-war 
year. 


Sheet 



1926 

1926 

Increai 

ie 

Ewes kept for breeding 

No, 

6,762,300 

No, 

6,397,100 

No, 

366,200 

Per 

cent, 

6.6 

Other slieep :— 

One year and above 

2,904,500 

2,872,300 

32,200 

M 

Under one year •. 

7,202,100 

6,706,400 

496,700 

7-4 

Total of Sheep 

16,868,900 

16,974,800 

884,100 

5-6 


A further good increase is recorded in the flocks, the total number of 
sheep and lambs being 16»859)000> or 884»000 more than on Juno 4,1925, 
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The rate of increase was rather slower than in the previous two years, 
but the hocks have been increased by 3,421,000, or over 25 per cent, 
in four years, and are now only 400,000, or less than 2^ per cent., 
smaller than in 1914 Increases are general throughout the country, 
very few coimties showing reductions. The number of breeding ewes 
was returned at 6,762,000, an increase of 355,000 on the year, while 
the increase in lambs was relatively greater, there being 7,202,000 
lambs, or an increase of about 497,000. The increase in yearling sheep, 
other than breeding ewes, was quite small. 

Pigs 



1926 

1926 

Docrea 

se 


No. 

No. 

No 

Per 

cent. 

Sows kept for breeding 

301,100 

316,600 


4 9 

Other pigs 

1,899,100 

2,327,900 

428,800 

18-4 

Total of Pigs ,. 

2,200,200 

2,644,400 

444,200 

10-8 


The number of pigs on agricultural holdings shows a further decline 
tliis year to 2,200,000, but the reduction is relatively smaller in the 
case of breeding sows than in other pigs, an evidence that farmers hod 
begun to keep on more gilts for breeding than was the case a few 
months ago before the date of the census. Practically every county 
shares in the reduction in the number of pigs, but the decreases are 
relatively smaller in the north and in Wales than elsewhere, and in 
these areas the number of breeding sows shows a small increase. 

Hokses 



1926 

1926 

Increase 

Decrease 


No. 

No. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

Horses used for Agri¬ 
cultural purposes 
(including mares for 
breeding) .. 

760,600 

773,200 



12,700 

1*6 

Unbroken horses (m- 
cluding stallions):— 
One year and 
above ., 

126,500 

148,600 



23,000 

16*5 

Under one year 

41,000 

44,900 

— 

■a 

3,900 

8-7 

Other horses 

201,700 

197,600 

4.100 


— 

— 

Total of 
Hobses 

l,128,700j 

1,164,200J 

■ 

1 

36,500 

30 


The number of horses on agricultural holdings Ls again reduced, 
but it IS satisfactory to note that the decline in breeding has not been 
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80 rapid as in the past few years. The number of foals does, however, 
show cm appreciable decrease, the total of 41,000 being 3,900 less 
than in 1926. The reductions in the previous three years were much 
larger, being 10,000, 11,600 and 17,600 respectively. Horses used 
for agricultural purposes number 760,600, or 12,700 less than last 
year and 31,000 less than in 1914. The increase in the number of 
“ Other Horses ” is due to a number of pit ponies, which would not 
normally be included in the returns, being on farms. 


Agricultural Returns of England and Wales, 1926.—Acreage of Hops. 

—Preliminary statement compiled from the returns collected on 
Jime 4, 1926, showing the acreage under hops in each coimty of 
England in which hops were grown, with a comparative statement 
for the years 1926 and 1924. 



1926 

1925 

1924 

Counties, &c. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

East 

3,480 

3,690 

3,660 

Mid . . 

6,260 

6,420 

6,410 

Kent .. .. ^ Weald.. 

6,940 

7,150 

6.900 

Total, Kent .. 

16,680 

16,260 

15,970 

Hants .. 

1,010 

1,040 

1,040 

Hereford 

4,150 

4,190 

4,100 

Surrey .. 

180 

180 

220 

Sussex .. 

2,390 

2,420 

2,390 

Worcester 

2,030 

2,060 

2,080 

Other counties 

no 

110 

100 

Total 

26,550 

26,260 

26,900 


Farm Workers’ Minimum Wages. —A meeting of the Agricultural 
Wages Board was hold on August 4, at 7 Whitehall Place, S.W. 1, 
Mr. W. B. Yates, C.B.E., acting as Chairman m the absence of Lord 
Kenyon. 

The Board considered notifications from the Suffolk Agricultural 
Wages Committee of resolutions fixing for male workoi*s minimum 
and overtime rates of wages, and also special overtime rates of wages 
for the com harvest, and proceeded to make Orders to operate as 
from Saturday, August 7, giving effect to the Committee's decisions. 

The Order fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages provides, 
in the case of male workers aged 21 years and over, for a weekly 
minimum rate of 30s. per week of 60 hours in summer (first Monday 
in March to the last Sunday in October), and of 48 hours in winter 
(remainder of the year), instead of as hitherto 29s. 2d. per week in 
summer and 28s. in winter. In the case of adult male workers employed 
wholly or mainly as horsemen, cowmen, or shepherds, an additional 
sum of 6s. per week is payable m respect of employment in connection 
with the duties of fe^ng, cleaning, milking, bedding down, and 
mucking out stock. The overtime rate for male workers aged 21 years 
and over is 9d. per hour. 
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The Harveet Order provides in the case of male workers aged 21 
years and over for a rate of Is. 4d. per hour for all overtime employment 
on harvest work up to 76 hours. In the case of regular workers employed 
on farms comprising over 60 acres of com, the Order entitles them 
to a sum which by the completion of the com harvest shall have 
amounted to wages payable for 76 hours at the special overtime rate, 
provided that the workers, if so required, shall have worked during 
the harvest period 76 hours of overtime whether on harvest work or 
otherwise. 

Copies of the Orders in full can be obtained on application to tlie 
Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 


Enforcement of Minimum Rates of Wages. —During the month ending 
August 16, legal proceedings were instituted against ton employers foi* 
failure to pay the minimum and overtime ratos of wages fixed by 
the Orders of the Agricultural Wages Board for workers employed 
in agriculture. Particulars of the cases are as follows :— 










Arrears 


No. of 

Coimty 

Court 

Fines 


Costs 


ordered to 

workers 









be paid 


con¬ 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

cerned 

Isle of Wight Newport 


— 



— 


3 

10 

0 

1 

Middlesex . 

. Wealdstone .. 

5 

0 

0 


— 


23 

0 

3 

3 

Hereford . 

. Ledbury 


— 


2 

2 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

Somerset . 

. Bridgwater .. 


— 


1 

16 

0 

6 

8 

2 

2 

Sussex 

. Hailsham 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

2 

6 

6 

6* 

Somerset . 

. Weston-super- 












Mare 

2 

0 

0 

2 

12 

0 

19 

1 

0 

2 

Hereford . 

. Leominster .. 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

18 

19 

0 

2 

Somerset . 

. Shepton Mallet 

1 

10 

0 


— 


26 

0 

3 

3 

Durham . 

. Barnard Castle 

1 

6 

0 

2 

14 

(> 

11 

2 

8 

6 

Yorks (W.R.) Barnsley 

2 

0 

0 

0 

r> 

0 

21 

2 ] 

11 

1 


Farm Institute Courses.— A leaflet (Form No. 732/T.E.) allowing 
the types of instruction available at Farm Institutes for the Session 
1926/27, and the fees charged for tuition, board, and residence, has 
been issued by the Ministry. Copies of the leaflet may be obtained 
free of charge on application to the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture, 
10 WhitehaU Place, S.W. 1. 


* In the case heard at Hailsham, Sussex, the arrears of wages claimed 
were mostly due to the fact that the workers were given no weekly 
half-holiday nor payment at overtime rates of wages in lieu thoreoK 
On the Bench convicting in the case of the first of the six workers 
the defendmg solicitor intimated that it was proposed to appeal, and 
applied for the adjournment of the remaining cases. Information has 
since been received from the defending solicitor to the effect that the 
defendant does not now propose to appeal. 
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Travelling Seholarehips in Agriculture. —^For the purpose of studying 
agricultural methods in this coimtry, or on the Continent, the CoUege 
or Estate Management offer a scholaa^hip (in value not exceeding 
£.300) for one year, open to British graduates of a Biitish University 
or other person possessing qualifications appioved bv the Governors 
Candidates must be under thirty years of age on December 1 next, and 
will be required to give an undertaking that they intend to adopt a 
profession approved by the College Foims of apphcation and full 
particulars may bo obtained from the Secretary, College of Estate 
Management, 35 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W C 2 The latest 
date for submitting applications is November 30, 1926 


Foot-and-mouth Disease.— 27 outbreaks of foot-aiul mouth disease 
have lioen (onfinncd sinci the issue of the August Jouknai, 20 of 
wliuh ' ^vo occuiiod in the Lanaikshiie aica alieadv rcfcrifd to 
I 111oe further cases of disease have also be n confirmed in Chcshiio, 
and a new (cntre of disease was also discoveied on August 3 at 
Sparkford, near Yeovil, Somerset In this area 3 further outbreaks 
have also been confirmed 

Theie ha\e now been 136 outbreaks since Januaiv 1 last, 
involving 21 counties, and the slaughter of 3,663 cattle, 9,367 slieep, 
1,640 pigs and 4 goats 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Experimental and Research Station, Cheshunt, Herts : Eleventh Annual 
Report, 1925 (Cheshunt Pi ess Ltd ) 

This Station, which commenced so modestly in 1914, ha'> done such 
useful work as to draw su})poit from all quarters The glassliouses 
have bcK»n mcreeised, the laboratories extended, and the staff 
strengthened The piesent repoit gives an account of the glassliouse 
problems that have been tackled 

Few growers would attempt to produce a tomato cioj) without 
some kind of manure, yet few would be able to say how much the 
size of the crop is affected by the manurial application The answer 
foi the Lea Valley viigm soils is given m the Eleventh Annual Re})ort 
of the Experimental and Research Station of Cheshunt The ciop 
from unmanured virgin soil was but 25 55 tons per acie as against 
over 50 tons per acre from similar soil to which manure had been 
added Added manures m the second, third, and fourth ^ ears somehow 
fail to keep the crop up to the high level of that from new soil, and 
probably the most striking practical find at the Cheshimt Station 
during the year was that the addition of fresh grass cutting succeeded 
where ordinaiy manures failed The results point the way to a new 
Ime of investigation which should be rigorously pursued 

Tomatoes growing in an atmosphere enriched by cjarbon dioxide 
gas gave mcreased crops m 1924, and m repeating the expeiiment in 
1926 a similar increase of 20 per cent was obtained. Cucumbei plants 
also gave mcreased crops. 
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The substantial increases obtained m the small chambers during 
these investigations are considered to be a sufficient basis for stating 
that given a commercial plant which could supply sufficient carbon 
dioxide at a moderate cost, the process is worthy of consideration 
from a commercial point of view 

The report contains accounts of experiments of glasshouse fumigation 
with naphthalene to control led spider on cucumbers, cyaniding for 
geneial pest control, and the use of tetrachlorethane foi the control 
of white fly, though growers are warned that this fumigant cannot 
be used with safety on chrysanthemums There is much to be learned 
from the experiments, and the httle report should be lead by all 
gioweis interested in glasshouse culture 

The Aims and Work of the Hertfordshire Institute of Agnculture. 

(Issued by the Institute at “ Oaklands ” near St Albans, Herts ) 
Undei tins title a biochure, dosciibed as an “ Oflicial Work of 
Heferenre,” has been issued by the Institute, giving paiticulais of its 
toil ndation m 1920 and of its objects and various activities The 
diffeient courses of instiuction, the time devoted to each branch of 
study, also the mcentues to attain proficiency arc clcail\ set out, 
and in Part IT, the guidmg hnes, by which a number of students of 
veiy mixed social standing and education aie brought to seek a common 
basis of individual and collective effoit, are discussed at some length 
Biiefly, the keynote is found m the desire of all the varying types of 
students to find woik on the land, and for this the Institute, with 
its farm, its practical woik, and its concontiation on farming pi oblems, 
provides the requisite opportunity to learn the immense scojie and 
possibilities of modem agncultuie Personal studj and judicious 
reading are stiongly encouiaged, and weekly debates and discussions 
among the students, on subjects of interest connected with their chosen 
occupation, are a feature of the sessional woik, and are found a useful 
stimulus to mental development With the object of making students 
think for themselves the class loom lectures are made as infoimal 
and suggestive as possible The value of adequate recreation is also 
lecognised as a moans of developing the spiiit of fair jilay v^hich is 
so essential m farmmg, and all students aic encouiaged to make use 
of the facilities provided for cricket, football, tenni'^, and othei iccog 
niscd games, and in this connection there is a significant statement 
that “ the keenest playeis aie found to be the best students Apart 
fiom its purpose as a training centre, the Institute is also the head 
quarters of the County Agiicultural Education work, jnovKling advice 
and lectures for faimers and horticultui ists thioiighout the county 
This side of the institute’s work is very extensive, and may be dealt 
with m more detail m a future Joubnal article. 

The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Vol. 86, 
1926 (London John Murray. Price 16s ) 

This latest issue of the RASE Journal contains the usual quota 
of Official Heports, surveys of “ Contemporary AfEaiis,” and “ Special 
Articles ” In the latter section are several contnbutions of considerable 
interest Mr H W Kersey, of the South Eastern Agricultural College, 
and Mr C S Orwm, of the Agricultural Economics Research Institute, 
collaboiate in an article on ‘ The Comparative Cost of Mangolds and 
Silage,” as demonstrated by tnals at Wye m 1922, 1923, and 1924. 
The results go to show that mangolds cost much more to grow than 
silage, but the yield of mangolds per acre is very much greater, and 
the loss of weight m the silo further reduces the actual food yield of 
the silage. Thus on the average of the three years, 29 tons of mangolds 
per acre were obtamed at a cost of 14s. per ton. The estimated 3 n[eld 
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of green silage per acre was 9 tons, costing £1 12s lOd per ton, but 
when fed the yield had diminished to 6 2 tons per acre, costing 
£2 7s. lOd. per ton The loss of weight m silo at Wye amounted to 
no less than 33 per cent, the mangold crop havmg thus an advantage 
m effective weight of nearly 600 per cent ovei the silage cioji The 
authors, it should be noted, do not enter mto a consideration of the 
respective food values of the crops Mr. A W. Ashby has an important 
article on “ The Causes and Effect of Changes m Prices of Farm Pro¬ 
duce,’* in which he comes to the conclusion that “ the steadiest price 
level will not suffice for the equal maintenance of development of 
the many branches of the composite group of industnes which is 
desciibed as agnculture A stable price level is desirable, but within 
a stable juice level any regulation or encouragement of a particular 
lino of pioduction will have to be pursued by methods adapted 
to the conditions of demand and supjjly of the individual product ” 
Mi Fred Smith traces the descent of the Suffolk horse, the good 
qualities of which will ho thinks, make it alwavs “ an animal desiiable 
and useful to man ” Di ]i A Keen has an article on “ The Use of 
the Dynamometer in Soil Cultivation Studies and Implement Tiials,” 
and Dr Eniest Matthews leviei^s “ The Evolution of the Dan v Cow ” 
Anothei useful contiibution by Messis Imj:)er, Lewis, and Livorsage, 
of the Agiiciiltural Economics Research Institute, deals with the cost 
of mole draining, and gives illustrations and detailed costs of a scheme 
m which eighty-seven acres were so drained The cost m this 
instance amounted to £1 6s 8d per acre A long article by Messrs. 
A Bridges and R N Dixey is devoted to “ A Study of the Sugar-Beet 
Position ” , and Mi J R Bond discusses the function of the Farm 
Institute in the scheme of Agricultural Education 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON AGRICULTURE AND 
RURAL ECONOMY 

The following selected bibliography of lecogmsed works, liivided 
into four gen<‘ial gioups, has been piepared with the intention of 
indicating liooks suitable for different classes of leaders No reference 
IS made to the extensive hterature on agnculture published by the 
Ministry in vaiious foims, but particulars of such may be obtained on 
application to the Ministry, 10 Whitehall Place, Lonilon, S W 1 

GROUP I — Books on AcrRiouiTURE and Natubau History for the 
General Reader 

A Pilgiimage of British Farming, ISir A D Hall London . Murray, 
7s bd 

English Fanning Past and Present, Lord Ernie London Longmans, 
Green, 12s 6d 

The Land and its People, Lord Ernie London Hutchinson, 10s 6d 
A Short History of English Agriculture, W. H, R. Cartier London . 
Oxford Univ. Press, 7s. 6d 

A History of the English Agricultural Labourer, W Hasbach London . 
P. S. Kmg, 12s. 6d. 

The Village Labourer, 1760-1832, J L, Hammond and J5. Hammond 
London : Longmans, Green, 9s 

A History of the Agricultural Labourer, 1870-1920, F, E Green 
London ; P. S King, 16s. 

Agnculture aftei the War, Sir A D Hall London ; Murray, 68. 

Food Supplies m Peace and War, Sir R, H* Rew. London : Longmans, 
Green, 6s. 6d. 
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Food Production in War, Sir T. Middleton, London; Oxford 
Univ. Press, 10s. 6d. 

Rural Scotland During the War, D, T, Jones, J, F, Duncan, H. M, 
Conacher and W. R. Scott. London : Oxford Univ. Press, 12s. 6d. 
Story Book of the Fields, J. H. Fabre. London : Hodder and Stoughton, 
8s. 6d. 

Book of Insects, J. H. Fabre. London : Hodder and Stoughton, 21s, 
The Natural History and Antiquities of Selboume, Q. White. London : 
Allen and Unwin, 6s. 

The Natural History of Some Common Animals, 0. H. Latter. London : 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 6s. 6d. 

Pot Pourri from a Surrey Garden, Mrs. C. W. Earle. London : Murray, 
7s. 6d. 

Rural Rides, J. Cohhett. London : Dent (two volumes in Everyman 
Series), 4s. 

Toadstools and Mushrooms of tlie Countryside, E. Step. London : 
Hutchinson, 7s. 6d. 

Wayside and Woodland Trees, E. Step. London r Wame, 7s. 6d. 
Wayside and Woodland Blossoms (two volumes), E. Step. London : 
Wame, 7s. 6d. per volume. 

Wayside and Woodland Ferns, E. Step. London : Wame, 7s. 6d. 
Extinct Animals, E. R. LanJcester. London : Constable, Ss. 

Short Sketches of the Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands, 
C. St. John. London : Murray, 6s. 

Social Life Among the Insects, W. M. Wheeler. London : Constable, 
16s. 

Studies in Insect Life and Other Essays, A. E. Shipley. London ; 
Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d. 

Life of the Bee, M. Maeterlinck. London : Allen and Unwin, 68. 

The Royal Natural History (six volumes), R. Lydekker. London : 
Warne, £6 6s. per set. 

Insect Transformation, Q. H. Carpenter. London : Methuen, 12s. 6d. 
The Country Month by Month, J. A. Owen and Q. S. BoiUger. London : 
Duckworth, 7s. 6d. 

Roimd the Year, L. G. Miall. London : Macmillan, 4p. 

Adventures Among Birds, W. H. Hudson. London : Dent, 6s. 

Birds and Man, W. H. Hudson. London : Duckwoith, 7s. (id. 

Birds of the British Isles and their Eggs (two volumes), T. A. Caivard. 

London : Wame, 10s. 6d. ])er volume. 

Field and Hedgerow, R. Jefferies. London : Longmans, Green, Os. 
Open Air, R. Jefferies. London : Chatto, 6s. 

Wild England, R. Jefferies. London ; Duckworth, 6s. 

Wood Magic, R. Jefferies. London ; Longmans, Green, 6s. 

GROUP II.— Books for the Smael Holder 

Tlie Small Farm and Its Management, J. Long. London : Murray, 
7s. 6d. 

Beekeeping for All, Tickner Edwardes. London : Methuen, 3s. 6d. 

The Horticultural Notebook : A Manual of Practical Rules, Data and 
Tables, J. C. Newsham. London ; CVosby Lockwood, 78. 6d. 

The Pig : Breeding, Rearing and Marketing, Sanders Spencer. London : 
Pearson, 3s. 6d. 

Poultry Keeping, C. A. Flatt. London : Methuen, 6s. 6d. 

Poultry Craft, W. Hooley. London : Poultry Press, 16s. 

Goat-keeping on Money-making Lines, W. Poweil Owen. London: 
G. Newnes, 3s. 6d, 

Rabbits and All About Tliem, O. A. House and A. Watson. Idle, 
Bradford; Watmough’s, Ltd., 3s. 6d. 
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Rabbits for Fur and Flesh, C, J. Davies, London : Country Life, 6s. 
The Home Dressing of Furs, E, G. Richardson, Idle, Bradford : 
Watmough’s, Ltd., 2s. 

An Introduction to the Art of Basket -making, T, Okey, London: 
Pitman, 5s. 

Rafia Work, M, StmnneU, London : G. Philip, 3s. 

GROUP III.— Books for thsj Student of Aoriculturb and 
Technical Manuals Classified under Special Headings 

Agriculture, General and Miscellaneous 

Foundations of Agricultuial Economics, J, A, Venn, Cambiidge 
Univ. Press, 16s. 

Agriculture: The Science and Practice of Biitish Famiing, 
J, A, S, Watson and J, A, More. Edinbuigh : Olivoi and 
Boyd, 15s. 

The Feedmgs of Crops and Stock, Sir A. D. Hall, London: Munay, 
7s. 6d. 

The Agricultural Note Book, P. McConnell, London : Crosby 
Lockwood, 16s. 

The Standard Cyclopedia of Modem Agiicultuio and Rural 
Economy (twelve volumes), R, P. Wrnjht (edit.). London : 
Gresham Publishing Co., 12s. 6d. per volume. 

Agncultmal Meteoiologv, J, W, Smith. London: Macmillan, 13s. 
Land Drainage fiom Field to Sea, C. H. J. Clayton, London : 
Country Life, 68. 

Commcicial Poulti> Faiming, T, W, Toovey. Loudon : Ciodj> 
Lock^^ood, 6s. 

Bees and Boc-Keeping (t^^o volumes), F, R. CJa^y/nn London. 

Bazoai, Exchange and Mart, Vol I , 12s 6d. ; Vol 11, 15b. 

A Practical Handbook on Rat Destiuction, C. L. Claromotit, 
London : Jolui Hart, 3s. (kl. 

Agricultural Chemistry 

A Couise of Practical Clieiiiistry foi Agiiciiltiiral Studentb (two 
voliunob), //. 1. D. Neville and L. F, Newman, London : 

Cambridge Univ. Pi ess, 21s. 

The Chemistry ot Ciop Production, T, B. Wood. Loiulon : 
Univ. Tutorial Press, is. 6d. 

Dairy Chemistry, H. D, Richmond. London : Griffin, 16s. 

Agricultural Co-operation 

Agiicultuial Co-operation m England and Wales, W, H. Warman. 

London : Wilhams and Norgate, 6s. 

Co-operation for Farmers, L. Smith-Gordon. London ; Williams 
emd Norgate, 6s. 

Co-oporation in Danish Agriculture, H. Faber, London • Longmems, 
Green, 9s. 

Botany 

Agricultural Botany, J. Percival. London : Duckworth, 18s. 

T>^es of British Vegetetion, A. 0. Tanslcy (edit.). London: 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 6s. 

Plant Physiology with Specied Reference to Plant Production, 
B, M, Duggar. London : Macmillan, 15s. 

Weeds of Farm Land, W. E, Brenchlcy, I-ondon : Longmans, 
Green, 12s. 6d. 
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Buildings and Gardens 

The Country Life Book of Cottages, Sir L. Weaver, London: 
Country Life, 0s. 6d. 

The Planning and Planting of Little Gardens, G, Dillistone. London: 
Country Life, 6s. 

Costing and Book-keeping 

A Short System of Farm Costing, H, R. J. Holmes, London : 
Oxford TJniv. Press, 6s. 6d. 

Farm Accounts, C. S. Orwin. London : Cambridge Univ. Press, 5s. 
Farm Book-Keeping, J, Kirkwood, Edinburgh ; W. Green & 
Son, 6s. 

Crops 

Farm Crops (four volumes), W, O. R. Paterson (edit.). London ; 
Gresham Publishing Co., £2 lOs. 

Oats ; Their Varieties and Characteristics, H, Hunter, London ; 
Benn, 8s. 6d. 

(Grassland Farming, W, J, Malden, London : Ernest Benn, 30s. 
British Grasses and their Employment in Agrieulturo, S, F, 
Armstrong. London : Cambridge Univ. Press, 7vS. 

The Potato, W, Stuart, London : J. B. Lippincott, 12s. 6d. 
Profitable Herb Growing and Collecting, A, B, TeMgen, London : 
Country Life, 5s. 

Dairying 

Dairy Farming, J. C, Newsham. London : Pearson, 3s. 6(1. 

Dairy Farming, R. H. Leitch, Edinburgh : W. Green <fc Son. 6s. 
Practical Dairying, D. Q. Saker. London : Molhuon, 6s. 

The Feeding of Dairy Cuttle, A, C. McCandlish, London : Chapman 
<& Hall, 12s. 6d. 

Manual of Milk Products, W. A. Stocking, London : Macmillan, 
168. 

Practical Butter and Cheese Making, L. J. Lord, London : Benn, 
7s. 6d. 

Practical Butter-making, C, W. Walker-Tisdale. London : Allen 
and Unwin, 3s. 6d. 

Practical Cheescmaking, C. W, Walker-Tisdalc and W. K. Wooilnutt. 
London : Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d. 

Feeding Stuffs and Animal Nutrition 

Foods and Foeding, W. A. Henry and F. B. Morrison. Madison, 
Wisconsin: The Honry Morrison C^o. ; London : American 
Book Supply Co. 

Hints on Feeding, W, M, Tod. London : Macdonald & Martin, 
7s. 6d. 

Animal Nutrition, T, B, Wood, London : Univ. Tutorial Press, 
4s. 6d. 

Fertilisers 

Fertilisers and Manures, Sir A, D. Hall. London : Murray, 7s. 6d. 
Manuring for Higher Crop Production, Svr E. J. Russell, London : 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 3s. 6d. 

Basic Slags and Rock Phosphates, Q. Scott Robertson, London : 
Cambridge Umv. Press, 14s. 

Fruit and Vegetable Culture 

Modem Fruit Growing, W, P, Seabrook. Chelmsford : W. Seabrook 
& Sons, 4s. 6d. 

Fruit Farming : Practical and Scientific for Commercial Fruit 
Growers and Others, C, H, Hooper, London: Lockwood 
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Practical Fruit Growing, J. TF. Morton. London : Benn, 10s. 6d. 
The Profitable Culture of Vegetables for Market Gardeners and 
Smallholders, T. Smith. London : Longmans, Green, 8s. 

The Vegetable Garden, M. M. Vitmorin-Andrieux. English edition, 
W* Robinson (edit.). London : Murray, 25s, 

Heredity and Mendelism 

Heredity in Poultry, R. C. Punnett. London : Macmillan, 10s. 
Mendolisni, R. C. Punnett. London : Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 

Breeding Crop Plants, H. K. Hayes and R. J. Garber. London : 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 17s. 6d. 

Insect and Fungus Pests 

Pests of tlie Gard(‘n and Orchard, Farm and Forest. R. Palmer and 
W. P. Weshll. London : H J. Drane, 25s. 

The Garden Doctor, F. J. Chittende7i London : Country 
Life, 7s. 6d. 

Fungoid and Insect Pests of tlie Farm, F. R. Pctherbridge. London : 
Cambridge Univ. Pres*^, Os. 

Diseases of Glasshouse Plants, TF. F. Bewley. London : Benn, 
12 s. 6d. 

Livestock, General 

Farm Live Stock of Great Britain, R. Wallace and J. A S. Watson. 

Edinburf^ : Oliver and Boyd, 30s. 

The Breeding and Feeding of Farm Stock, J. Wiho7i. London : 
Methuen, (»s. 

HoiNes and Piactical Hoisokeeping, F. T. Barton. London : 
Jan old, 10s 6d. 

Points of the Hoise : A Treatise on the Confoimation, Movements, 
Breeds and EM)liition of tlie Horse, Capt, M 11. Hayes. London • 
Hurst and Blackett, 42s. 

Modern Hoise Management, R S. Titnmis. London : Cas'^ell, 15s. 
The Alt of Horse Shoeing, HuntDia. London : Balheic*, 
Tindall and Cox, 10s. 6d. 

Cattle and the Future of Beef Pioduction m England, K. J. J. 

Macltnzie. J^ondon : Cambridge Univ. Press, 7s. Od. 

Keeeiit De\ elopmemts in Cattle Bleeding, G. F. Finlay. Kdinbui gh: 
01i\ei and Bo\d, 2s Gd. 

Biitish Sliec'p and Shejiherding, IF. J. Malden. London : 
Macdonald and Martin, 6s. 

Hogs, J. Lovejoif and J. M. Kvvard. Chicago : Frost Publishing 
Co. ; South Godstone, Suney ; T. A Stephens, 5s. Gd. 

Douglas’s Encyclopaedia for the Meat, Pork, Provision and General 
Food Trades. London ; W. Douglas, 10s. 

Machinery 

Modem Farm Machinery, D. N. McHardy. London : Methuen, 
7 p. 6 d. 

Farm Implements and Machinery, J. R. Bond. London : Benn, 
36s. 

Marketing 

Organised Produce Maikets, J. Q. Smith. London : Longmans, 
Green, 12s. 6d, 

Efficient Marketing for Agriculture, T. Macklin. l-iondon : 
Macmillan, 12s. ^1. 

Co-operative Marketing : The Golden Rule in Agriculture, H. Steen. 

New York ; Doubl^ay, Page and Co., $1.00. 

The Marketing of Poultry Products, E. IF. Benjamin. London : 
If Chapman and Hall, 17s. 6d. 
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Soil Management 

The Soil, Sir A, D, HaU. London : Murray, 7s. 6d. 

Farm Soil and Its Improvement, Sir E, J, Rusatll. London : 
Benn, 7s. 6d. 


Agricultural Geology, i?. H. Rastall, London : Cambridge Univ. 
Piess, 12s. 

Soil Conditions and Plant Growth, Sir E, J, FtiaselL London ; 
Longmans, Green, 16s. 

Veterinary Science 

Elementary Lectures on Veteimary Science, U, Thompson, 
London : Ballioie, Tindall and Cox, 10s. 6d. 

Homo Doctoring of Animals, H, Lemeijy London : Macdonald and 
Mai tin, 7s. 6d. 

The Farm Vet., M.R,C,V,SJ*' London : Macdonald and Mai tin, 
3s. 6d. 

Plants Poisonous to Live Stock, H, C, Lo7ig, London, Cambiidge 
LTniv. Press, 8s. 6d. 




GROUP IV.— Books on Country Handicrafts 

Samplers and Stitches: A Handbook of the Embroiderers Ait, 
Mrs A. Christie. London : Batsfoid, 25s. 

Dress Cutting and Makmg, E. and M. Wallbank. London : Pitman, 
7s. bd. 

Funutuie Making, JWS. Bowers. London : Cassell, 8s. 6d. 
Practical Upholstermg and the Cutting of Loose Covers, F. Fahmr. 
London ; Libiary Press, 20s. 

Home and Countiy Aits, W. R. Lttluxby^ London : National 
Fedcialion of Women’s Institutes, Is. 

School and Fiiosido Ciafts, A. Macbeth and M. Spcntc. Loudon : 
Methuen, 8s. 

The Wheelwiight’s Shop, G. Sturt. London : Cambiidge Univ. 
Piess, 12s. 6d. 

Leatliei Woik : Stamped, Moulded, Cut, Cun-Bouilli, Sewn, etc , 
C. G. Leland. London : Pitman, 5s. 

Alt Metal Woik with Inexpensive Ecjuipmont, A. F. Paynt. 
London : Batsford, 15s. 

The Pottei’s Craft, G. F. Binns. London : Constable, 13fc>. 
Hand-loom Weaving, L. Hooper. London ; Pitman, 10s. Cd. 
Weaving for Beginners, L. Hooper. London : Pitman, 5s. 

Notes on Spinning and Dyeing Wool, M. Holding. London : 
Rural IndiLstnes Bureau, 28. 

Elementary Practical Wood-Carvmg, E. Rowe. London ; Batsfoid, 
4s. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

The Minister of Agriculture is being pressed by the Dutch 
Government, and also by the importers of fresh meat from 
Holland, to withdraw the prohibition of 
Meat Embargo the importation of carcasses so far as it 
relates to fresh meat from Holland, on 
the ground that the precautions taken in Holland to ensure 
the careful slaughtering of the animals and the cleanliness and 
efficient inspection of the carcasses exported to Great Britain, 
offer a sufficient guarantee that carcasses capable of carrying 
infection would not be sent to this country. It has also been 
claimed that experiments which have been carried out by a 
competent authority in Holland have demonstrated that the 
virus of foot-and-mouth disease does not survive in the carcasses 
of pigs killed in the incubative or eruptive stage of the disease. 

These experiments, even if confirmed, do not affect the 
experience gained in Great Britain. In this country it was the 
practice to send to market the carcasses of such animals on an 
infected farm as seemed free from disease after a rigorous 
veterinary examination. Yet in numerous cases these carcasses 
proved to be carriers of infection and lighted up disease in 
other centres. If this can occur in Great Britain, where the 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease are few, it is reasonable 
to conclude that the best inspection of carcasses in Holland, 
with its numerous cases, will not prevent the virus being 
brought therewith to this country. In this connexion it 
should be stated that the prevalence of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Holland has increased considerably during the 
current year. Dining the month of June 3^591 farms were 
officially reported infected. 

During the war imports of carcasses and other animal 
products from the Continent of Europe practically ceased, 
and during that period Great Britain was notably free from 
foot-and-mouth disease. Since the conclusion of the war the 
importation of carcasses from the Continent has gradually 
assumed large proportions. 

2 o 
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It was not until the serious outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease commenced in Lanarkshire at the end of May last 
that definite evidence was obtained which showed that the 
disease had been introduced into Scotland by infected pig 
carcasses. Further inquiry showed that infected pig carcasses 
from Belgium and Holland had arrived at several destinations in 
Great Britain. The disease in Lanarkshire alone has spread 
to forty-one different farms, necessitating the slaughter of 
2,150 animals, at a cost to the State of £43,400. The cost of 
stamping out the outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease which 
have occurred in this country in the last seven years has 
amounted to £5,000,000, and the tax-payers generally and 
agriculturists and consumers in particular have a right to 
demand the adoption of every possible preventive measure 
against the risk of re-infection from abroad. 

It is not the policy of the Ministry to impose restrictions on 
the introduction of materials from abroad unless it has been 
shown by practical experience that they are liable to carry 
infection. This risk was conclusively proved to exist in the 
case of live animals during the ’eighties and ’nineties, and in 
consequence the importation of live cattle from the Continent 
was then entirely prohibited. Similar proof has now been forth¬ 
coming with respect to the carcasses of pigs from the Continent, 
and it has been considered imperative to impose a similar 
prohibition in order to protect this country from a proved 
channel of infection. To adopt any other policy would be 
contrary to the objects and intentions of the Diseases of 
Animals Acts, and the Minister of Agriculture would be 
failing in his duty of safeguarding the flocks and herds of this 
country from disease if he were to abandon the policy which 
he is now pursuing. 


Importers of bacon from the Continent should take special 
note of the requirements of the new Order of the Minister 
of Agriculture which came into force on 
Imported Bacon the 1st of this month (October). This 
and Ham Order, copies of which can be obtained 
from the Ministry, Whitehall Place, 
London, defines clearly what is meant by “ fully cured bacon 
and ham ” which is exempted from the prohibition contained 
in the Importation of Carcasses (Prohibition) Order of June 2, 
1926 . 

The new Order requires that every side or piece of bacon 
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or ham landed in Great Britain from the Continent of Europe 
on or after October 1 must be labelled with a statement signed 
by a responsible Government official of the country in which 
the bacon or ham was cured, to the following effect, namely, 
either (1) that the bacon or ham has been pumped with 
brine under a pressure of 80 lb. or more to the square 
inch, and subsequently soaked in brine or dry-salted 
for a period of not less than four days ; 
or (2) that the bacon or ham has been salted (wet-salted or 
dry-salted) for a period of not less than ten days. 

The label is required to state the name of the factory in 
which the bacon was cured and the locality and country in 
which the factory is situated. A similar label is required to 
be affixed also to the outside of the wrapping, crate, or other 
container enclosing each separate parcel of bacon or ham, so 
as to enable the C^ustoms authorities to satisfy themselves that 
the bacon or ham is properly imported according to the Order. 

As bacon or ham unaccompamed by the required label will 
not be able to pass the Customs authorities at the ports in 
this country, importers should assure themselves that their 
shippers on the C^ontinent are acquainted with the terms of 
the new Order and have made arrangements with their respec¬ 
tive Governments for the provision of the necessary labels. 


The Inter-Departmental Committee on Agricultural 
Unemployment Insurance, appointed in May, 1925, by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries and 
Unemployment the Secretary of State for Scotland, with 
Insurance in Sir Henry Rew, K.C.B., as chairman, has 
Agriculture now reported. The Committee’s terms of 
reference were as follows :— 

“To consider and report whether it is desirable that workers 
in agriculture should be compulsorily insured against the 
risk of unemployment, and, if so, on what terms and con¬ 
ditions and in what manner the insurance of agricultural 
workers can be most effectively provided -either by the 
inclusion of agriculture within the scope of existing 
legislation or by means of imw legislation.” 

Two separate reports have been prepared, signed by six and 
five members respectively. The members subscribing the 
majority report, Sir Henry Rew, K.C.B., Mr. J. Beard, Mr. 
T. Denholm, Mrs. L. D. Streatfeild, C.B.E., Mr. R. B. Walker, 
and Mr. Denton Woodhead, have come to the conclusion that, 

2o2 
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as regards England and Wales, the ban hitherto placed on the 
inclusion of agriculture within the scope of unemployment 
insurance should be removed. Having set forth this conclusion 
the majority of the Committee proceed to express the opinion 
that it would not be practicable to apply the existing national 
unemployment insurance scheme to agriculture, and that 
consequently a special scheme for the industry would be 
required. 

Although the Committee had not sufficient information to 
enable a detailed scheme to be drafted dealing with the actuarial 
side of insurance, the majority report gives an indication of the 
general lines upon which a scheme might be constructed. It 
is suggested that, on the assumption that a total contribution 
of 6d. per week per insurable person would be adequate, one- 
half might be provided by the State and the other half con¬ 
tributed in equal proportions by employer and worker (i.c., 
lid. per week each), subject to the reconsideration of State aid 
after a few years. As to benefits, the report suggests the 
inclusion of a general proviso in the scheme whereby the total 
amount of weekly benefit paid to an individual wage-earner in 
respect of himself and his dependants should in no case exceed 
the sum of the weekly wage he was earning when he became 
unemployed. So far as the administration of an agricultural 
Insurance Scheme is concerned, the majority report expresses 
the opinion that the responsibility should be entrusted to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, with the eo-operation of the Ministry 
of Labour. 

It is important to note that the foregoing refers to England 
and Wales only. The majority were impressed by the fact 
that there was no evidence to show that a scheme of compulsory 
insurance was desired by, or would be acceptable to, either 
employers or workers in Scotland, and accordingly are not 
prepared to recommend any change as regards that country. 

The minority report is signed by Sir Thomas Davies, M.P., 
Mr. D. Black, Mr. J. Falconer, Mr. J. Gardner, and Mr. T. H. 
Ryland, who express the opinion that the immunity from the 
risk of unemplo 3 mient which workers in agriculture enjoyed 
in 1920, when Parliament excepted the industry from the 
general provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
continues at present in no lessened degree, and moreover they 
believe that the existing shortage of labour will be accentuated 
in the future. Accordingly the members in question recommend 
that agriculture should continue to be excepted from the 
provisions of the Act. 
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The minority report adds that even if it had been shown 
that immunity from unemployment had ceased to exist or was 
not likely to continue, the signatories, on the grounds of the 
cost to the industry and the general opposition of employers 
and workers, would consider that agriculture should not be 
brought within the general provisions of the Act, and that a 
sx)ecial scheme under the Act could not be made applicable to 
agriculture, and, further, that the difficulties of devising a 
separate scheme involving new legislation would be very great. 

The Majority and Minority Reports are published in one 
volume, which may be obtained direct from His Majesty's 
Stationery Office or through any bookseller, price Gs. net. 


Under an Act, approved by the United States Congress 
on July 2 last, a new division has been formed in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics ot the United 
Co-operative States Department of Agriculture to exUmd 

Marketing research, educational, and service work 

in the relating to co-operative marketing. The 

United States Department, through the new division, 
will now be able to give the same attention 
to the development of co-operative marketing among farmers 
as has been extended to problems of production. This will be 
done by the collection, study, and dissemination of information 
regarding the co-operative movement in the United States and 
foreign countries. Business technique and marketing methods 
developed by farmers’ co-operative enterprises will be analysed 
and studied. The experience and knowledge acquired by 
successful co-operative marketing associations will also be 
studied and set forth to serve as guide-posts in the movement. 
Commodity co-operative marketing specialists familiar with the 
needs of co-operative organizations and with the research and 
service of the Department will be employed. These specialists 
wall form a special contact between the 12,000 co-operatives 
and the Department. They will assist in the dissemination of 
crop and market information, data regarding price trends, and 
conditions of supply and demand, wdth such analyses and 
explanation as are necessary to make this information of 
practical value to the co-operatives and their members. 

The Act enables the Department to co-operate with 
educational agencies. It is part of the plan, therefore, to assist 
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agricultural colleges and co-operative associations in working 
out a comprehensive educational programme in co-operative 
marketing. The head of the new Department is Mr. Chris. L. 
Christensen. 


Good weather conditions favoured the demonstrations of 
stubble-cleaning implements at the Cambridge University 
Farm on September 15, there being a good 
Cambridge attendance of farmers and others interested 

Stubble-Cleaning in tillage equipment. Although the 
Demonstration intention was to demonstrate weed killing 
methods of stubble cultivation, the 
absence of weeds in the stubbles was a matter for frequent 
comment ; and, while this redounded to the credit of the 
Director of the farm, it did not enable the observer to see how 
the different implements would behave in really dirty land. 
However, the demonstrations did afford opportunities of 
observing how the implements treated two different class(‘s of 
soil, one of which presented considerable difficulties, and of 
noting to what extent they succeeded in stirring the soil to 
the prescribed depth of 3 inches. 

An interesting contrast between the ancient and the modern 
was seen in field C, where on one side the ponderous horse- 
drawn Kent plough was at work broad-sharing and laying the 
land up in those nairow ridges which Mr. Amos advocates ; 
on the other side the little Simar Rototiller vas busy grinding 
the stubble down to a fine mould. These, however, were in 
the nature of a side show, the tractor-di awn implements being 
at work elsewhere. 

The soil of field H, where the morning demonstrations took 
j)lace, was of a free-working nature and the stubble—wheat 
after potatoes—was nearly clean All the im})lements— 
including the disc harrows—^readily stirred the land to the 
required depth, and the cultivators fitted with broad shares 
moved the ground over their full working width at one opera¬ 
tion. One cultivator was fitted with special shares for leaving 
the soil in small ridges, and the old-fashioned Bentall type of 
broad share was seen equipped with miniature breasts for the 
same purpose. 

The heavier and harder ground in field B, which was utilized 
for the afternoon demonstrations, proved too severe a task for 
the disc harrows and for some of the broad-shared cultivators, 
which failed to penetrate. Even the old Bentall made poor 
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work in places. The “ Stubble Breaker,” however, faced its 
task well, and so did one of the cultivators, both leaving the 
land in the desired ridged condition. 

An extemporised implement attracted attention, viz., a 
three-furrow tractor plough with J 2-inch shares and without 
breasts. This faced the work well, but its faihng lay in the 
fact that the tractor wheel ran on a breadth of the stirred 
surface. 

It would be invidious to refer to the performance of in¬ 
dividual machines in a demonstration that was not intended 
to be a strictly comparable test. Onlookers, however, could not 
fail to observe that there were important differences ; and it 
was clear that, for the broad-sharing of hard-baked stubbles, 
there are few implements capable of making a good job. No 
doubt any tractor cultivator could stir the ground to the 
required depth if allowed to go over the land two or three 
times, but this would have the undesirable result of breaking 
up the twitch into short lengths. 

i|: i|: 9ic i|: 

Evidence of the sustained popularity oi the annual poultry 
conferences arranged by the Harper Adams Agricultural 
College was again forthcoming in the large 
The Harper Adams attendance at the Tenth Annual Con- 
Pooltry Conference ference held at the College from August 10 
to 12. From small beginnings these Con¬ 
ferences have rapidly grown into one of the most important 
features of the poultry year, and bring together probably a 
more representative gathering of poultry keepers from the 
four quarters of the British Isles than any other annual 
function. At the height of the recent Conference the attendance 
numbered well over 300, and a high level of interest was 
sustained throughout the whole of the five sessions into 
which the programme was divided. Each session was devoted 
to one, or at most two, topics, and with a view to ensuring 
ample time for general discussion the number of formal papers 
was correspondingly restricted—an arrangement which worked 
admirably and secured a series of discussions which, by general 
agreement, stamped the Conference as the most successful of the 
long series. In keeping with the academic environment the 
subjects of discussion were wholly educational, dealing with 
the technique and difficulties of the everyday work of the 
})oultry farm and the bearing of the results of modern investiga¬ 
tion thereon. Criticism flowed freely, but without heat, and the 
whole tone of the proceedings was stimulating and helpful. 
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At the opening session Dr. Crowther, Principal of the 
College, welcomed the visitors and gave a brief address on the 

Relationship of Science to the Poultry Industry.” This was 
followed by an interesting address from Sir. Edward Brown, 
the doyen of poultry educationists, on the “ History of Poultry 
Husbandry’s Claim for Recognition as a Great Agricultural 
Enterprise.” As a very active and influential leader in all the 
efforts of recent years to raise the status of the poultry industry, 
and especially in those efforts to secure improved facilities for 
poultry education and research which have come so handsomely 
to fruition in the establishment of the National Poultry 
Institute, Mr. Brovm’s survey possessed unusual authority and 
interest. On the evening of the same day a very real success was 
achieved by Dr. Gustave F. Heuser, of Cornell University, in a 
lucid exposition of the judging of fowls for egg-production by 
means of external characters. Professor Heuser, ha\dng only 
recently arrived on leave in this country, had undertaken his 
address at very short notice, but must have felt amj)ly rc^jiaid 
by the close attention with which it wfis followed and the 
enthusiastic applause and numerous questions which followe^d it. 

The second session, on the morning of Wednesday, August 11, 
was devoted entirely to breeding problems. In the first half 
Mr. Tom Newman opened a discussion on the merits and 
limitations of line-breeding. He expressed the opinion that 
undue recourse had hitherto been made to line-breeding in the 
development of poultry, and that equal, if not better, results 
might have been obtained by more frequent, but judicious, 
recourse to out-cros.sing. A thesis so provocative naturally 
secured its end without difficulty in a vigorous discussion. The 
second half of this session was devoted to a discussion of the 
practical value of sex-linked inheritance crossc's, the opening 
address being given by Mr. Marcus Slade. 

From breeding, the Conference passed at the next session 
to housing, a discussion on this subject being initiated by 
Professor Willard C. Thompson, and from housing to the 
practical feasibility of intensive poultry keeping, of which Mrs. 
Charles Hunter gave a most interesting account based upon her 
personal experience. For the evening of the second day, 
arrangements had been made for the display, at the local 
picture house, of the Ministry of Agriculture’s film of the 
poultry industry and most members of the Conference took the 
opportunity of seeing this excellent production. 

The third day of the Conference opened with a discussion on 
the use of milk in poultry feeding, the subject being opened by 
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Mr. H. Howes, Assistant Director of the National Institute of 
Poultry Husbandry, with an address in which he gave particulars 
of recent favourable experience at the Institute, in the use of 
goat’s milk in the rearing of chickens. The subsequent dis¬ 
cussion revealed considerable interest in the subject. Catholic 
in its interests, the Conference next proceeded to discuss the 
case for the Angora rabbit, which was very ably and con¬ 
vincingly put by Dr. J. B. McDougall. In view of the 
establishment of a rabbit section in the National Institute of 
Poultry Husbandry at the College, the discussion proved 
timely and aroused much interest. 

The closing session of the Conference was devoted to the 
question of the artificial lighting of poultry houses, l^rofessor 
Willard (\ Thompson dealing with the economics of the subject 
from the ])oint of view of egg-production, A^hilst Mr. R. Borlase 
Matthews expounded the mechanical problems involved in the 
su})ply (>f electric light for this paiticular jnirpose. No little 
interest was also shown, during the Conference, in the insj^ection 
of the extensive new" plant of the National Institute of I'oultrv 
Husbandry and in the College Poultry l^a\’ing Trials, many of 
the visitors being associated with the latter as competitors. 

It is impossible in a cursory ^uiwey of the formal proceedings 
of the Conference to give a true impression of its virile and 
stimulative character. The enthusiasm of the poultr\Tnan 
for his vocation is remarkable, but never more so than when he 
assembles in conference. That this enthusiasm is w idespread is 
shown by the large attendances, which, year by year, tax the 
accommodation at the College to its fullest capacitj". 


In view' of the interest now^ taken by poultry breeders in 
the production of first-cross birds the issue by the Ministry of 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 55,“ The 
Sex-Linked Sex-Linked Method in l\>ultrv Breeding,” 
Inheritance by Professor R C. Punnett. F.R S , will, 

in Poultry it is hoped, prove opportune. Poultry 

breeders have for many j^ears crossed two 
pure breeds wuth the object of producing good utility birds, 
either for table purposes or egg production, or both, but this 
j)ractice was follow^ed because it had been found by experience 
that these first-cross birds were usually very vigorous, quick 
growing, and productive. Owdng to the rapid development of 

♦ obtainable from the Minislrj^; pneos (post free), cartridge* covers, 9d .; 
qtiarler ]) 06 «*ds, Is. Od. 
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specialisation in modem poultry keeping, however, many 
people desire to practise one branch of the industry only, such 
as egg or tabic poultry production, or merely the incubation of 
eggs and the sale of day-old chicks. In these circumstances 
it may be a distinct disadvantage to be compelled, with 
limited accommodation, to rear a largo number of male birds 
to the age when sex can be distinguished in the ordinary way. 
Knowledge which enables the poultry breeder to dis¬ 
tinguish sex with certainty on the day the chicks are hatched 
has a distinct value not only to the breeder, but to the vendor 
and purchaser of day-old chicks. 

As the result of research work carried out by Professor 
Punnett and others at Cambridge University, certain external 
characters easily distinguished at birth by an ordinary observer, 
were found to be sex-linked. That is to say, the hens of 
certain breeds possessing certain kinds of plumage or shank 
colour, provided these hens were mated to the right type of 
male bird, transmit to their sons certain external characters 
different from those which they transmit to their daughters. 
The characters so inherited are three in number :— 

(1) Silver ground colour of plumage and down as opposed to 
gold. 

(2) Barred plumage, such as is found in Plymouth Rocks, as 
opposed to unbarred plumage. 

(3) Certain forms of light shank colour as opposed to dark 
shank colour. 

For example, if a Brown Leghorn male bird, which belongs 
to the gold class, is mated to a Light Sussex hen, which belongs 
to the silver class, the male chicks from this cross exhibit at 
hatching the light colour of the Sussex hen, whilst the pullets 
show the brown tints of the Brown Leghorn cock. 

There are many other pme breeds from which first crosses 
showing this form of sex-linkage can be obtained. The Ministry's 
new publication not only indicates some of the.se matings, but 
contains two excellent coloured plates which clearly show the 
difference in appearance at birth of the male and female chick 
produced in each case. No attempt is made in the pamjihlet— 
which is quite short, though of great interest to the breeder— 
to deal with all the aspects of this question from the Mendelian 
and genetic standpoint, but those desiring fuller information 
in this direction are advised to consult Professor Punnet t’s 
book “ Heredity in Poultry.” 
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MOLE DRAINAGE DEMONSTRATIONS 

The application of the tractor to the process has brought 
about a revived interest in mole draining. This interest became 
so marked that many of the County Authorities considered it 
desirable that demonstrations of this and other methods 
should be held, in order to instruct the agricultural community 
in the new method available, and to determine the results 
which could be obtained from its adoption. Accordingly the 
Ministry co-operated with County Authorities in arranging a 
series of demonstrations, each being supervised by Mr. 
Thompson Close. Much was done in 1924, and still more 
in 1925. 

In an article by Mr. Close, published in this Journal for 
July, 1925, a description of the methods and appliances available 
was given. It is now possible to say something of the actual 
effect of mole draining on the field selected for demonstration. 
In judging the results set out below it should, however, be 
remembered that a programme for a whole season had been 
laid down. Apart altogether from the disappointment which 
would have been caused to farmers coming from a distance, 
it was impossible to postpone a demonstration. The work 
had to be done on the date specified in order that the rest of 
the programme might be carried out. There was no opportunitv 
of suspending the work until a more favourable occasion as is 
ordinarily done in farming operations. Often the veather 
and the conditions were so adverse that the work would not 
have been done at that particular time if it had not l)een 
necessary to continue the programme in some other district. 

From the reports which have been collected from agricultural 
organizers, authorities of agricultural institutions, farmers, 
and others, one thing has clearly emerged : there is a general 
consensus, if not absolute unanimity, of opinion that tractor 
mole draining is effective. By far the larger majority of the 
reports shows that there has been a decided improvement in 
the condition of the fields which were mole-drained at the 
demonstrations. To a large extent this impro\ement can be 
attributed solely to the draining operations, but occasionally 
the beneficial effect has been increased by the treatment of the 
drained area with dressings of basic slag, lime, etc. As was to 
be expected, in some places the work was not so successful as 
in others, but some of the comparative failures can be explained 
by the unsuitability of the sub-soil of the land chosen for the 
work, and others by the unfavourable conditions under which 
the work was done. Sometimes the woi k was done in extreme^ 
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wet weather on a field that was in a very boggy condition, 
and where the tractor had difiiculty in securing adhesion; 
here the results were not so good as where the surface 
was reasonably solid. Such comparative failures demonstrate 
what is in fact well known, that the best results of this or any 
other method of mole draining camiot be expected when 
weather and soil conditions are plainly unsuitable. It may, 
however, be said that a properly straked tractor can work on 
land in a condition practically impossible for horses or steam 
tackle, although the results may fall short of the best. 

1924 DemonstratioilS. —Of the demonstrations carried out in 
1924, those of the autumn suffered from the very wet weather 
of that time, since conditions frequently rendered it almost 
impossible to do the work properly. In the early part of the 
year a number of demonstrations were given in Wiltshire, 
Devon, and Cornwall, and were uniformly successful. 

At Cullompton, Devon, a field, mole-drained not quite two 
years ago, was inspected in January immediately after the 
torrential rains of last winter. It showed no surface water, 
although the ground was inclined to be slushy at the side of 
the field where the moles were run into the ditch ; but the 
ditch had become overgrown and the ends of the moles could 
not be seen. Where the main drain was clear, the moles 
were pouring out water at full capacity. 

A field near Sherborne, Dorset, which was mole-drained in 
March, 1924, was examined in Deceml)er, 1925. A few spots 
of surface water were found, although the drains were working 
well, but the measure of improvement effected can be gauged 
by the fact that during 1925 the farmer was able to graze 
the field with sheep, an impossibility before mole draining. 
The grazing, combined with the draining, has made a very 
great improvement in the herbage. It is now eaten down 
close to the ground, and there are no large patches of rough 
grass untouched by the stock. 

In the same month, a demonstration was carried out at 
Bushton, Wilts. This field, which is a heavy loam, was examined 
in January last and compared with an adjoining field of 
similar type, which was not mole-drained. The latter was foimd 
to be comparatively waterlogged, while the field which had 
been drained was dry, except in a few small areas, where 
either the moles had become choked or the fall was very 
slight. Nevertheless all but one of the outlets were running 
freely. Wild white clover is now well established on this field. 
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In the autumn of 1924 the conditions were unfavourable. 
In October a demonstration carried out at North Stoke, 
Kesteven, Lincoln, was not completed. A stubble field 
on heavy boulder clay had been selected which had lain 
very wet during the greater part of the year. The intention 
was to mole-drain the whole field, but the tractor employed 
was not sufficiently powerful to deal with the lower and more 
waterlogged part of the field where the surface was extremely 
slippery. A grass field would have provided better adhesion 
and even in the adverse conditions obtaining a respectable 
job might have been done, but the stubble gave no assistance 
to the tractor. Moles were, however, run on a small portion 
of the top of the field. Inspection early in 1926 showed that 
this partial draining had done little or no good. 

In November, 1924, a demonstration was carried out on 
grass land at Brentwood, Essex. The land was spongy and 
the tractors cut deeply into the surface. In spite of 
difficulties the work was completed, and upon inspection in 
January last it was found that the pasture had been gi*eatly 
improved. A catch pit at the bottom of the field was opened 
and all the moles were found to be working. Moles which 
infested this field have made their runs down the lines of the 
mole drains, without, however, interfering with their working. 

These are characteristic examples of the work done in 1924. 

1925 Demonstrations. —The number of demonstrations 
carried out during 1925 was much larger than that of 1924. 
The few selected examples given are indicative of the results 
obtained throughout the series. In the early part of the year 
demonstrations were carried out in the Northern (k)unties. 
At Cockle Park on the last day of January a demonstration 
was carried out on an old, poor pasture which had been treated 
with a dressing of phosphatic manure just before, and which 
was lying in riggs about 10 feet wide. It was quite sodden 
at the time of the demonstration. Part was drained every 
furrow and part every second furrow. On inspection in 
February, 1926, it was found that all the moles were working 
satisfactorily, and it was judged that they would last some 
years. The area of two acres drained at the demonstration 
was quite dry ; but the furrows were soaked with water 
and many small pools were seen where no moles had been put in. 

In Cumberland seventeen months after the demonstration 
the field which has a heavy clay sub-soil was noticeably 
drier. There is no sign of crumbling or breaking down of the 
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moles. The owner of the land is so satisfied that ho has pur¬ 
chased a draining outfit for his own use. 

During February, 1925, Northallerton was visited. The 
fields drained had a good natural fall, but the soil was a heavy 
loam with only one patch of clay. When visited in January 
last, after a heavy fall of rain on both the preceding days, 
it was possible to distinguish the difference between the 
drained and undrained portions of the fields by the feel under¬ 
foot, and where holes were dug in the drained portion the land 
was noticeably dry. It was nevertheless found that many of 
the moles were silted up, their diameter being much reduced 
in consequence. The result of this demonstration indicates, 
however, that some improvement may be expected from mole 
draining even on land where the moles cannot be expected 
to be permanent. 

The demonstration carried out in March, 1925, at the farm 
of the University College of Wales, Bangor, has been com¬ 
paratively unsuccessful, although the soil was boulder clay 
and apparently suitable for mole draining. The live moles 
in this field have not been so considerate as in some others, 
and their activities have caused some damage to the drains. 
Again, the spring and summer immediately following the work 
were very dry ; consequently the coulter cuts opened up, 
thereby allowing loose soil to fall in and choke the drains. 
The only outward and visible effect of the drainage operations 
on this field is said to be that after heavy rain the drained 
portions are a little drier than the undrained. 

As a result of a demonstration at Windsor, it has been 
possible to stock the field during the past winter at times, 
and in weather conditions during which this would have been 
impossible before draining. The herbage is distinctly improved, 
and there is a gradually spreading mat of clover. This is 
another instance where results have been sufficiently good 
to encourage the landowner to purchase a mole-plough. 

As a final instance of successful draining may be mentioned 
a clay field at Purbrook, near Cosham, Hants. Although in 
previous rainy seasons this field has been under water, it is 
now sufficiently dry for the top half to be used as a playing 
field. In one part of the field, where the soil is silty, water¬ 
logging persists. 

Reference should be made to some instance where the work 
has been unsuccessful. Near Tiverton the field to be mole- 
drained had to be changed because the original field selected 
was under water. The alternative was not a happy one, since 
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the field was not on clay : no improvement has resulted. 
At Witheridge, also in Devon, the sub-soil of the field selected 
was largely conglomerate rock, known locally as “ black 
ram ” : the continuity of the mole-drains was as a consequence 
broken. The drained portion of the field has remained dryer 
than the undrained, and the rushes seem to be reduced ; 
the improvement could not, in the circumstances, be expected 
to be marked and it remains to be seen how long it will persist. 

General Conclusion. —^While the general result of the 
demonstrations, considered as experiments in mole draining, 
may be regarded as satisfactory, they serve also to emphasize 
the necessity for taking such precautions as a prudent farmer 
would naturally take. Good results which promise permanence 
can be reasonably expected only when the field is clay ; with 
fields with a lighter sub-soil or where there are pockets of other 
material the improvement cannot be expected to be so great 
or so persistent. In many cases there may be an improvement 
which will repay the cost of the operation ; in such instances 
the work can be repeated as often as is necessary. But the 
limits of the usefuhiess of the operation is a matter which 
must be determined by experience. Mole draining can be 
confidently recommended only when the field is on actual clay : 
but it is worth while experimenting, if this can be done at 
little cost, on any stiff soil in need of draining, where there is 
adequate fall. Wherever there are pockets or bands of lighter 
soil in a clay field it may be necessary for good results to use 
pipe drains to connect up with the moles ; but pipe-draining 
is expensive and the extra cost may not be worth while. 

On the mechanical side, the experience of these demon¬ 
strations has shown that it is useless to employ an 3 d)hing but 
an efficient and powerful tractor, and that to obtain adhesion 
the wheels should be well straked. Such a tractor will do good 
work even on very wet fields ; but the best and easier work 
will always be done after a fairly heavy rainfall, when the 
surface is not sloppy and is free from water. Mole draining is 
impossible in dry land and the period of operation is practically 
limited to the months between October and April, varying, of 
course, with weather conditions. Even when the conditions are 
apparently favourable a hot, dry spell immediately succeeding 
will sometimes spoil good work ; the cut made by the coulter 
will not close and the drain will silt up. Some other accidents 
which will lead to disappointment, such as interference by 
moles—^rabbits have also l^en known to obstruct the drains— 
or an inefficient outfall, have been remarked above. 
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TRIALS OF TAR-DISTILLATE WASHES IN 
EAST ANGLIA IN 1926 

F. R. Pbthbebbidob, M.A., 
and 

W. A. R, Dillon-Wbston, M.A., 

School of Agricvlture, Cambridge. 

Thbsb trials, which were organized in co-operation with the 
County Organizers, give further evidence* of the value of some 
of the tar-distillate washes as a satisfactory means of reducing 
aphides and caterpillars. Only those washes which gave good 
or fairly good results in the 1925 trials were tested, and in each 
case the makers first gave their consent to the publication of the 
results of the trials. 

Estimatioil of Results. —Damage done by the various pests 
was estimated in the following ways :— 

Aphis damage was estimated by careful observation of the 
number of curled leaves as compared with the total foliage. 

Caterpillar damage was estimated mainly by the following 
methods;— 

Mbthod I.—^The leaves were outlined on paper as if 
undamaged and the caterpillar damage marked. A carbon 
copy of these was then made. These paper copies of the 
leaves were then cut out (o) as they would have been if 
whole and undamaged, (b) as they actually were. 

N.B.—The eaten areas were burnt out with hot needles. 
From the weights of (a) and (6) the percentage damage was 
determined. This method was used for the Czars at 
Cottenham and then abandoned for Method II. 

Method II.—^Five hundred or one thousand leaves 
as representative of the plot were taken from each plot 
by two or more observers. The areas eaten by cater¬ 
pillars (this also includes a small amount of damage by 
other leaf feeders) were then drawn on sheets of paper. 
These areas were fitted together so that one large area on 
the paper eventually represented the holes made by a 
large number of caterpillars. These paper areas were then 
measured by means of a planimeter and thus the area of 
leaf eaten on the sample taken was obtained. The per¬ 
centage of damaged leaves was also ascertained in some 

*Se6 “Trials of Tar-Distillate Washes in East Anglia.” This Jottskal, 
July, 1926, page 332. 
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cases. In addition to this laborious method, the following 
method was also used on the apple trees at Wisbech :— 

Method III.—^About 600 trusses of each variety on 
each plot were examined in May and the percentage of 
trusses injured by caterpillars obtained. 

Experiments on Plmns. —For plmns a strength of 6 per cent, 
was used with all the washes, except in Hertfordshire, where 
laline was used at a strength of 3| per cent. 

Cambridgeshire, —Carried out in conjunction with Mr. 
A. T. Paskett, Horticultural Superintendent for Cambridge¬ 
shire, in an orchard at Cottenham kindly lent by Mr. A. R. 
Cundle. A petrol pump was used and the spraying done by 
Mr. Cundle’s staff under our supervision. The trees had not 
previously been sprayed with a tar-distillate or banded, and the 
branches were very green and required a lot of spray to wet 
them. Carbocraven covered the trees more rapidly than the 
other four washes, requiring only about 70 per cent, of the 
amomit of the other washes to cover the trees properly. The 
results are shown in Tables I and II. 

Series A.—Six rows of Victoria plums about 16 years 
old, with 10 to 14 trees in each row were used ; one row for 
each wash ; two or three unsprayed trees were left in 
each row. 

Series B,—Four rows of Czar plums about 16 years 
old were used ; 6 or 7 trees were sprayed with each wash 
and unsprayed trees left in each row. 

Hertfordshire, —Carried out in conjunction with Mr. C. E. 
Hudson, Vice-Principal of the Hertfordshire Institute of 
Agriculture, in an orchard at Holwellbury kindly lent by 
Mr. C. J. Dicker of Messrs Hartley & Sons, and in an orchard 
at Sawbridgeworth kindly lent by Messrs. Rivers & Sons. The 
results are shown in Tables I and II. 

Series A at Holwellbury were sprayed by Messrs. 
Hartley & Sons’ spra 5 dng staff. Five rows each of 24 
Victoria plums about 10 years old were used; 12 trees 
were sprayed with each wash and 4 plots of 6 trees and 
one of 12 trees were left unsprayed. AU these trees were 
sprayed with Bordeaux Mixture and Lead Arsenate 
on May 12. 

Series B at Sawbridgeworth were sprayed by Messrs. 
Rivers & Sons’ spraying staff. Thirteen rows each of 7 Czar 
plums about 12 years old were used ; 2 rows were sprayed 
with each wash. Rows 1, 8, and 13 were left unsprayed. 
None of these trees was banded the previous autumn. 

2p 
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Huntingdon ,—Carried out in conjunction with Mr. F. 
Tunnington, Horticultural Organizer, in an orchard at 
Bluntisham kindly lent by Mr. J. Searle. A hand power sprayer 
was used and the trees were sprayed by Mr. Tunnington. 
These trees were not banded the previous autumn. 

Series A.—^Five rows of Monarch, 14 years old, 
10 trees in each row were used ; one row for each wash and 
one row left unsprayed. 

Series B.—^Thr^ rows of Victoria plums, 14 years 
old, of 10 trees in each row were used ; one row sprayed 
with Carbokrimp, another with Mortegg, and another 
left unsprayed. 

The results of the aphis damage are shown in Table I. 
Although there was an obvious reduction of caterpillar by some 
of the washes it was impossible to get figures showing their 
relative values, owing to the damage caused by hail. 

Essex ,—Carried out in conjunction with Mr. R. Hart, the 
Instructor in Commercial Horticulture for Essex, in an orchard 
at Hatfield Peverel kindly lent by Mr. W. E. Wadley. Each 
of the sprayed plots contained 12 trees of mixed varieties, 
10 years old, Victoria, Czar, Pershore, and River’s Early 
Prolific, and 32 trees were left unsprayed. The spraying was 
done by Mr. Hai*t, who also supplied the notes on these plots. 
The results are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I. —Showino the Rei^attve Attack of LEAF-CiJBLmG Plum Aphis. 


Place 

Cotten- 

ham, 

C^'ambs. 

Holwoll- 

bury, 

Herts. 

Saw- 

bndge- 

worth, 

Herts. 

Bluntisham, 

Hunts. 

Hatfield 

Peverel, 

Essex. 

Sprayed 

Jan. 28 

Jan. 19 
and 20 
(Chafer’s, 
Jan, 30) 

Feb. 9 

Jan. 26 

Jan. 26 

Jan. 7 

Variety 

Czar 

Victoria 

Czar 

Victoria 

Monarch 

Various 

Date of obser¬ 
vation 

April 27 

Apnl 26 

May 13 

April 23 

April 23 

May 11 

Unsprayed .. 

Trace— 

25-40 p.c. 

86-95 p.c. 

6-40 p.c. 

5-10 p.c. 

Trace — 

Carbokrimp 

10 p.c. 
None— 

None— 

2 p.c. 

None— 

None 

Bad 
None— 

6 p.o. 

Trace 

1 p.c. 

Trace 

m 

Trace 

Mortegg 

None— 

None— 

Trace 

None 

None 

None— 

6 p.c. 
laline 6 p.c... 

Trace 
None— 

Traoe 

_ 

_ 

Trace 

Trace 

laline 3^ p.c. 

Trace 

None— 

35 p.c. 




Cheder’s 6 p.o. 

None 

Trace 

2 p.c. 

_ 



Oarbocraven 

None— 

Trace— 

20 p.c. 

— 

Trace— 

— 

6 p.c. 

2 p.c. 

1 p.c. 



1 p.c. 







TABLE II —Showing the Relative Damage Caused by Caterpillars on Plums. 
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Results on Plums. —^The above figures should serve as some 
indication of the value of these washes, but it must be 
remembered that, with two washes of equal value, the figures 
estimated as above would probably show differences : one 
wash showing the better result in some trials, and the other 
wash the better results in other trials. 

Leaf-Curling Plum Aphis .—Tables I and II show that 
Carbokrimp, Mortegg, laline Tar-Oil Winter Wash, and 
Chafer’s No. 1 Winter Wash at a strength of 6 per cent, were 
capable of controlling leaf-curling plum aphis under the varying 
conditions of the experiments. Carbocraven gave rather more 
variable results, and although in some cases it was satisfactory, 
this was not the case at Sawbridgeworth. The result here may 
be associated with its property of spreading more readily than 
the other washes, with the result that less spray is put on the 
trees. laline at per cent, also gave a poor control at 
Sawbridgeworth. 

Caterpillars .—Tables I and II show that Carbokrimp, Mortegg 
and laline Tar-Oil Winter Wash at a strength of 6 per cent, 
were capable of reducing the damage done by the various leaf¬ 
eating caterpillars to about one-half. Chafer’s No. 1 Winter 
Wash gave a good control at Holwellbury (here 80 per cent, of 
the blossom buds were injured), but not such a good control as 
the previously-mentioned washes at Cottenham. Carbocraven 
at 6 per cent, and laline at 3^ per cent, gave very little control 
of caterpillars. 

Injury to Fruit Buds .—At Holwellbury, Chafer’s No 1 was 
sprayed on January 30, as it had not arrived when the other 
plots were sprayed on January 19 and 20. Mr. Hudson 
estimated that 80 per cent, of the fruit buds were damaged 
by this wash. He also noted slight damage by laline at per 
cent. Chafer’s No 1 at 6 per cent, and laline at per cent, are 
also recorded by Mr. Hudson as causing slight damage to the 
fruit buds at Sawbridgeworth. No damage was noted on any 
of the plots from Carbokrimp, Mortegg, or Carbocraven. Many 
orchards in the Eastern Counties sprayed with Carbokrimp and 
Mortegg have borne enormous crops this season, and some of the 
trees have been sprayed with these washes for three years in 
succession, so it appears that trees are able to withstand 
annual washing with some tar-distillate washes. To prevent 
dan^age, therefore, care must be taken to follow the instructions 
given and to use suitable water. 

Ejfect on Growth .—^As in last year’s trials, so this year it was 
very noticeA>ble that trees sprayed with some of tbes^ Wftsh68 
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produced much more luxuriant foliage than the unsprayed 
trees. Detailed observations on this are being made by Messrs. 
M. C. V3rvyan and W. A. R. Dillon-Weston. 

Red Spider, —Large damson trees at Histon were sprayed with 
Carbokrimp, Mortegg, and Chafer’s No. 1 at a strength of per 
cent, on January 26, six trees in each plot. No other sprajing 
was done to these trees and on July 15 a comparison of the 
number of red spiders on the leaves was made. The number 
varied on the different parts of the trees, but we were unable 
to find any evidence that the spraying had reduced or increased 
the red spider on any of the plots. On neighbouring trees, 
routine-sprayed with 6 per cent. Carbokrimp, there was no 
evidence of reduction of red spider. 

Experiments on Apples.—For apples a strength of 10 per 
cent, was used in the case of all the washes, as it was found last 
year that the trees were apparently unharmed by this strength 
and a big reduction of caterpillars was obtained. 

Experiments in the Isle of Ely, —Carried out in conjunction 
with Mr. W. G. Kent, Horticultural Superintendent, Isle of 
Ely County Council, in an orchard at Wisbech St. Mary, 
kindly lent by Mr. A. Hudson. Each plot consisted of two rows 
of four trees and each contained two trees of the varieties 
Bramley’s Seedling, Emneth Early, Lord Derby, and Newton 
Wonder. No other spraying was done throughout the season, 
and the trees were not previously banded. A hand power 
pump was used and the trees were very thoroughly sprayed by 
Mr. Kent, as shown by the absence of rosy aphis from the 
sprayed plots. 

Experiments in Essex, —Carried out at Hatfield Peverel. 
Each plot consisted of 14 trees of mixed varieties eight 
years old and 28 trees were left unsprayed. The 
trees were thoroughly sprayed by Mr. Hart, as shown by the 
absence of rosy aphis from the sprayed plots. No other spraying 
was done throughout the season. Mr. Hart suppUod the notes 
on aphis and helped in the picking of the leaves for the 
caterpillar figures. 

Results on Apples*—^The results of the spraying on apple 
trees are as follows :— 

Rosy Apple Aphis (Anuraphis roseus).—Taking the two 
trials separately :— 

Wisbech. —^The trees were carefully examined on June 22, 
and although the control trees were marked Few, Few to 
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Moderate, Moderate, and Moderate to Bad, not a trace of 
aphis attack was seen on any of the trees sprayed with Carbo- 
krimp, Mortegg, laline, or Chafer’s No. 1. Carbocraven was not 
used in these experiments. 

Essex. — The trees were carefully examined on May 11 
and 12, and although there was a bad attack on the unsprayed 
trees, no trace of aphis was found on the sprayed trees (Carbo- 
krimp and Mortegg only used in these experiments). When we 
visited the plots in July, there was sufficient evidence to 
convince the most hardened sceptic of the value of tar-distillate 
washes. 

Caterpillars ^—The results in this connexion are :— 

Wisbech. —An analysis of the caterpillar population on 
the unsprayed trees, made with the assistance of Mr. Kent, 
showed nearly 20 per cent, of Winter Moth caterpillars, about 
10 per cent, case-bearer caterpillars, and the remainder various 
kinds of Tortrix caterpillars. The proportion on the sprayed 
plots was also very similar. On May 12 the percentage of trusses 
injured was obtained, with the assistance of Messrs. W. G. 
Kent and J. Turnbull. These results and those obtained by 
Method II are shown in Table III. 

Essex. —On July 7 a thousand leaves were taken from each 
plot and the damage estimated by Method II; see Table III. 

At Wisbech 10 per cent. Carbokrimp reduced the damage 
done by caterpillars to about 20 per cent, of that on the 
unsprayed trees. Mortegg and laline at 10 per cent, reduced 
the caterpillar damage by one-half. Chafer’s No. 1 also reduced 
the damage to nearly one-half. In Essex 10 per cent. Carbo¬ 
krimp and Mortegg reduced the caterpillar damage by one- 
half. The other washes were not used. 

Apple Capsid Bug ,—The capsid attack at Wisbech was 
rather variable, but a moderate attack was noticeable on most 
of the trees. Careful notes were taken of the intensity of the 
attack on all the trees, and although a slight reduction was noted 
on the sprayed trees, it was not sufficient to reduce the ordinary 
routine spraying for capsid in any way. The tar-distillate 
washes, which control aphides and reduce caterpillars, are use¬ 
ful in the control of capsid bug in that they make the ordinary 
contact spraying for capsids more effective by reducing the 
leaves curled by aphides and the shelter provided by 
caterpillars in spinning the leaves together. In the above 
experiment at Wisbech they also reduced the number of 
capsids slightly. 
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Apple Scab .—^The Emneth Early trees all suffered from a bad 
attack of apple scab. The leaves picked for the estimation of 
caterpillar damage were examined for scab, and as seen in the 
following table provide evidence that Carbokrimp and Mortegg 
at 10 per cent, did not reduce the amount of scab. 


Treatment 

District 

Total leaves 

Leaves Scabbed 

Unsprayed 

Wisbech .. 


388—69 doubtful 

Carbokrimp 

Wisbech .. 


427—18 doubtful 

Mortegg .. 

Wisbech .. 


368—33 doubtful 


Effect on Orowth .—^At Wisbech the trees on the sprayed plots 
all carried much more foliage than the trees on the unsprayed 
plots and their appearance suggested much better prospects of 
a crop next year. Last year no difference was noticed in the 
size of the sprayed and unsprayed leaves, but this year the 
leaves of the sprayed trees were much larger, as shown by the 
following figures:— 


Variety .. 

Treatment 

XJnsprayed 

Carbokrimp 

Mortegg .. 

laline 


Bramley. 

Area of 600 leaves. 

18,092 square centimetres. 

25,692 

25,682 

27,316 


Summary. —Carbokrimp, Mortegg, laline Tar Oil Winter 
Wash, and Chafer’s No. 1 Winter Wash controlled Icaf-curling 
plum aphis at 6 per cent, and rosy apple aphis at 10 per cent. 

Carbocraven at 6 per cent, reduced leaf-curling plum aphis 
in some cases, but failed to do so at Sawbridgeworth. 

Carbokrimp, Mortegg, and laline at 6 per cent, reduced the 
caterpillars on plums to about one-half. 

Carbokrimp at 10 per cent, gave a bigger reduction of cater¬ 
pillars than Mortegg and laline at Wisbech, but gave the 
same results as Mortegg in the Essex trials. 

Chafer’s No. 1 also reduced caterpillars. Carbocraven at 
6 per cent, had little effect on caterpillar damage. 

Red Spider was not reduced by 7^ per cent, of Carbokrimp, 
Mortegg, or Chafer’s No. 1. 

Apple Capsid Bug was only slightly reduced by a 10 per 
cent, spraying of Carbokrimp, Mortegg, laline, and Chafer’s 
No. 1. 

Apple Scab was not reduced by Carbokrimp and Mortegg at 
10 per cent. 

More luxuriant growth resulted from spray in g 
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DRAINAGE OF PLEX MOSS, BARTON 
MOSS, AND SOUTHERN HEYES, NEAR 
ORMSKIRK 

R. W. Eaton, M.C., P.A.S.I., M.R.San.I., 

Engineer for the Scheme, 

Plex Moss anil DownhoUand. —The low-lying land in south¬ 
west Lancashire shown on the accompanying sketch map as 
Area 1 has always been liable to flood, and about forty years 
ago this state of affairs was much aggravated, by the 
construction of the Cheshire Lines Railway, when water 
from Lydiate and other higher lands, which formerly flowed 
through Altcar, was diverted via the railway brook into the 
DownhoUand Brook. The river Alt, into which the Down- 
holland Brook flows, is now the receptacle for a large percentage 
of the sewage and storm water from Liverpool and district; 
this not only adds millions of gallons to the flow in 
flood time, but has a tendency to silt up the bed of the 
river, thereby obstructing the drainage of the low land even 
in dry weather, and throws an extra strain on the embankments 
in w'et weather. 

For many years past the farmers have been installing 
pumps in this locality, almost invariably with the result that 
they either flooded their neighbours without doing any 
appreciable good to themselves or discovered that they were 
pumping a much larger area than their own holdings. The 
district is now dotted with derehet pumping plants. Matters 
had come to such a state that hundreds of acres of land had 
gone out of cultivation and tenants were giving up their 
farms, despite the fact that rents had been reduced and 
allowances made in bad seasons. 

About six years ago the greater part of the Lancashire estates 
of the Marquis de Castej a was purchased hy a syndicate of 
Liverpool business men, who immediately commenced to 
tackle the question of drainage in earnest. They commenced 
by cleaning four miles of the main watercour^ known as 
“ Pine Jane ” ; this watercourse flows between the Crossens 
outlet near Southport and the Barton Brook. There is so 
little fall in it that the water would flow towards whichever 
watershed happened to bo the driest at the time, or which¬ 
ever end of “ Fine Jane ” was the cleaner. They also cleaned 
out many other subsidiary watercourses. This work greatly 
improved the drainage of the land, but Plex Moss and the 
lands adjoining were still heavily flooded during wet periods. 
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The improvement resulting from the cleaning of “ Fine 
Jane ” and other ditches encouraged the new owners to 
invest capital in land drainage. Every advantage having been 
taken of gravitation, it was decided to instal a pumping 
station to drain the land that could not otherwise be dealt 
with. The chief difficulty was to find a suitable spot on which 
to erect the plant, as the surface of the land consists of a bed 
of peat about twenty feet thick, which was bound to sink 
when pumping operations commenced, and at any time was 
unsuitable for building purposes. The other large pumping 
stations in the district are erected on ground of a sohd 
character and somewhat higher jn level than that which 
they drain, but this necessitates having long conduits to 
the pumps to take the drainage from the distant low-lying 
lands. To have adopted this method would have involved 
the construction of a very expensive cutting and the erection 
of a pumping station over a mile farther up-stream from the 
present position. Eventually the site t)f the pumping station 
was selected (marked “ X ” on plan) almost in the lowest spot 
to be drained. 

In August, 1923, building operations commenced, and 
although the work was often interrupted by the site being 
under water for weeks on end, pumping operations commenced 
eventually in the following August. The plant consists of 
two 16 in. centrifugal belt-driven pumps, each capable of 
discharging 6,000 gallons of water per minute against a total 
head of 16 ft., the power being supphed by two 66 b.h.p. 
cold-starting heavy oil engines; the entire plant being 
supplied by Messrs. Tangyes, Ltd., of Birmingham. The 
foundations consist of a reinforced concrete bed, weighing 
about 70 tons, carried on nine 12 in. square piles driven 
26 ft. into the ground. The outer walls of the pumping station 
are carried on 11 similar piles, the inside dimensions of 
the building being 36 ft. by 26 ft. The engineer’s cottage is 
of similar construction to the pump house, and is carried 
on 14 piles. The external walls of the pump' house and 
cottage are of 9 in. brick, pebble dashed. The pump well 
and culvert are of brick on a concrete foundation. Adjacent 
to the pump house is a small store built on a concrete raft; 
the small additional weight due to one wall being carried up 
a few courses higher than the opposite one caused the building 
to tilt 4 in. almost immediately. 

As soon as pumping commenced the ground near the 
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pump began to dry ; and the farmers, although not enthusiastic 
in their praise, showed their appreciation in a most satisfactory 
form by commencing to till land and clean ditches which 
had been neglected for years. The total area at present 
pumped amounts to about 1,500 acres, and at a later date, 
if thought advisable, another 1,000 acres can be added. 

The cost of fuel amounts to about Is. per working hour 
per pump, including Diesel fuel oil, lubricating oil,.and cleaning 
oil. This price should shortly be substantially reduced, as it 
is hoped to bring oil to the site in bulk instead of in barrel 
as at present. 

When the pumping scheme was first considered it was 
realized by the landowners that the tenants could not be 
expected to cleanse and regrade the ditches, most of which 
had not been touched for years. Pumping alone would have 
been of little avail unless the ditches were cleaned and the 
water led to the pump. To solve this difiSculty the owners 
applied to the Ministry of Agriculture in the autumn of 1923 
for an unemployment grant towards the cost of cleaning the 
main watercourses and sufficient of the subsidiary ditches 
to demonstrate to the tenants the advantages to be gained 
thereby. Under this scheme, known as the Plex Moss and 
Barton Moss Unemployment Relief Scheme, thirty miles of 
ditches were cleaned and deepened, and a “ reservoir,” 
forming the main drain leading to the pumps, was excavated, 
600 yds. long by 16 ft. wide, capable of holding 750,000 
gallons of water when the pumps are not in use. This scheme 
employed 166 men for 22 weeks and cost £3,662. 

In November, 1924, a further scheme costing £1,200 was 
sanctioned by the Ministry, which provided for further ditch 
cleaning and deepening, and this was duly carried out. Since 
the pumps were installed over 260 acres of absolutely derelict 
land have been brought back into cultivation, in addition to 
1,250 acres of land freed from a waterlogged condition, and 
there is no longer any talk of giving up farms. 

Soniihsni Eteyos. —Parts of the second area shown on the 
sketch map were subject to flooding in wet seasons, and of 
late years the flooding had become worse, so serious in fact 
that the Earl of Sefton, owner of Altoar, had the Rib 
Embankment, which lies between it and this land, puddled 
and strengthened to prevent it bursting and flooding his 
estate. 
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In December, 1923, an agreement was entered into between 
the Earl and the owners of the Scarisbrick, Halsall, and 
Downholland estates to drain Area 2 to the Earl’s pump, 
shown at point “ Y ” on the plan, the outlet being restricted 
to a 15 in. pipe at “ A.” The agreement, limited to a period 
of four months from January 1, 1924, had a two-fold object:— 

(1) To allow a scheme known as the Downholland Unem¬ 
ployment Relief Scheme, 1923-24, to be carried out. 
This scheme was designed to improve watercourses on 
Area 2. 

(2) To test the opinion that this land could be efficiently 
drained to the Altcar pump without inflicting damage 
to the lands already pumped by them. 

The 15 in. pipe from the Rib was installed at the point 
“ A.” The outlet into Downholland Brook at the point “ B,” 
which was supposed to take the drainage from nearly all 
Area 2, was temporarily closed, as it had become defective 
and was allowing more water to get back on to the land when 
the Downholland Brook was high than it ran off in dry 
weather. But this outlet has since been put into order so 
as to act in cases of emergency. At the end of the term, the 
pumping having proved beneficial, it was arranged to extend 
the agreement, on much the same terms, for a further year 
to April 30, 1925, and also to instal a larger outlet at '* C ” 
in addition to the one at “ A.” This agreement has been 
again extended, and may probably become a permanent 
one. 

The land was kept dry by means of the outlet at “ A ” 
until June 1, 1924, when the railway company’s brook bank 
burst at the point “ D,” flooding the greater part of the land. 
From that time until the beginning of January, 1925, the 
rainfall was very heavy and portions of the land remained 
waterlogged. An action for damages was brought by one of 
the tenants against the railway company, which resulted in 
the company acknowledging liability and compensating the 
farmers for their loss. 

The Downholland Unemployment Relief Scheme, 1923-24, 
previously referred to, having proved successful, schemes 
were promoted during the seasons of 1924-25 and 1925-26, 
with the result that much land has come back into cultivation 
and good crops have been obtained, 
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General Observations. —The improvement in efficiency and 
health of the men engaged on all the unemployment schemes 
was very striking. After a short time the majority again 
became cheerful, self-respecting, and self-supporting wage 
earners ; it was with regret on all sides that, when May came, 
their services had to be dispensed with, at a time when they 
were becoming skilled and the season suitable for drainage 
work had arrived. There were many men among them who 
with eighteen months’ constant work would hkve had a 
commercial value in the labour market, where experienced 
ditch cleaners are becoming rare. There were, of course, 
a percentage of men who did not mean to work, a few who 
were out to sow discontent among their fellows, and many 
who were physically unfit for the work. The two former classes 
were soon got rid of, and many of the third category improved 
quickly. 

The land comprised in the Areas 1 and 2 has a high rental 
value when dry, as it is first-rate potato ground and suitable 
for market-garden produce. The next step, no doubt, will 
be to provide some additional farmsteads and labourers’ 
cottages, a difficult proposition at the present time. It would 
have been impossible to have brought about this mutual 
drainage scheme for the two estates had not Lord Sefton 
and the promoters of the pumping schemes been keenly 
interested in the well-being of agriculture and prepared to 
trust one another to carry out their bargain in a sportsmanlike 
manner ; but it exemplifies how much can be done in drainage, 
reclamation, and general development of adjoining estates if 
the respective parties interested combine, as they have done 
in this particular case. 

The one regrettable feature of the work is the loss to the 
bird lover, as formerly this land was a haven for flocks of 
sea birds, wild duck, and snii)e. 
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TULIPS 

H. SOFTHWEIX, A.R.C.Sc., 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Tfups belong to that large natural order of plants known 
as the Liliaceae. They need no psean of praise, being exceedingly 
beautiful and very popular. Their hardiness and adaptability, 
together with the variety and delicate range of colour in the 
flowers, have commended them both to the grower and to the 
general public. 

The tulip has been grown in England for several centuries, 
but it is not indigenous to the British Isles. Its origin is really 
a mystery. The crossing of varieties now extant has thrown 
very little light on the true wild species, while the literature 
on the subject lends support to the view that long before the 
middle of the sixteenth century the Turks grew—or perhaps 
cultivated and improved—the tulip in the gardens around 
Bagdad in much the same way as it is grown in the gardens 
of England to-day. With the remote possible exception of 
two composite wild species tulips were imknown in Mid and 
Western Europe before 1554. The earliest record is the 
dispatch of a cargo of tulip bulbs from Constantinople to a 
merchant in Antwerp in the year 1562. In 1571 tulips were 
introduced into Holland and six years later into England. 

The tulip was a garden flower when it arrived in Western 
Europe, and it was well received in Holland. The nobility 
and wealthy citizens frequently sent to Constantinople for fresh 
supplies, while the desire to jrossess these Oriental novelties 
spread, eventually embracing the entire populace of Holland. 
TTie result was the celebrated Tulip Mania of 1634-1637. in 
which the desire to possess bulbs was quite subservient to the 
wild speculation in them, with results which have only been 
equalled by such great swindles as the South Sea Bubble of 
1717. Since that time tulip lovers have continually searched 
the Near East for new varieties, and have actually found them 
in regions which were thought to have been thoroughly explored; 
while as recently as 1889 Messrs. E. H. Krelage and Sons, 
of Haarlem, introduced commercially the famous Darwin 
tulips, which, from the large number of varieties in the original 
stock, must have been cultivated for a long time, but their 
original habitat has not been disclosed. 

daarifloatian of TolUlS* —Only the expert can with any 
degree of certainty identify veuieties of tulips from bulbs, 
and thus the clasc^cation of tulips has its basis in the time 
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of flowering and the characteristics of the bloom. In reality 
there are just two main classes of tulips, which are separated 
by one month in the time of flowering. Those are the early 
flowering class and the May or late flowering class. Exceptions 
occur, for a few varieties like Le R^ve, Marie Louise, and a few 
others flower at an intermediate time between the two main 
groups, while in the early flowering section the Due Van 
Thols are characterised by flowering first. Those two main 
groups are divided into early flowering singles, early flowering 
doubles, late flowering singles, and late flowering doubles. 
On this natural classification, however, there is superimposed 
another, which is mainly empirical, somewhat compheated, 
but in general use by gardeners. 

To understand this latter classification it is necessary to be 
familiar with the colouring of tulip flowers and with a unique 
property of the tulip known as ‘‘ breaking ” or ‘‘ rectifying.” 
There are four sources of colour in a uniformly coloured tulip. 
First, there is the colour at the base—as that symmetrical 
portion of each petal at the bottom of the inside of the flower 
surrounding the ovary is called—which, with the general 
exception of white and yellow coloured flowers, is of a different 
colour from the rest of the petal. The colour of the base may be 
white, blue, yellow, black, etc., but in speaking of the colour of 
the flower, the base is not taken into account unless specially 
mentioned. Second, there is the colour of the tissue which 
lies between the two skins or epidermis of the petals, which 
is either white or yellow, and in white and yellow tulips is 
the only colour present, as the skin is colourless. This white 
or yellow colour is called the ground colour. Third, there 
is a pigment, called anthocyanin, varying through all shades of 
red to dark purple, which is uniformly diffused throughout 
the epidermis and when covering a white or a yellow ground 
produces all the shades of colour occurring in uniformly 
coloured tulips, excepting, of course, the pure white and yellow 
coloured flowers. Fourth, there is sometimes, but very rarely, 
a second pigment in the epidermis which is of a yellow colour 
and which gives the flower an indeterminable shade, really 
producing a ‘‘ shot ” effect. 

All uniformly coloured flowers which possess the anthocyanin 
pigment are called breeders ” or “ mother ” tulips. As 
tuUps are vegetatively reproduced by offsets, they perpetuate 
the characters of the parent, but at some time during the life 
of a “ breeder ” a remarkable change takes place. The flower 
instead of being uniformly coloured appears all variegated. 
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The pigment in the epidermis becomes segregated and appears 
as stripes and blotches on the edges of the petals, or as a 
broad beam of colour running up the middle of each petal, 
while the rest of the petal is the colour of the ground tissue. 
The tulip is then known as broken or rectified, and generally 
bears little resemblance to the breeder colour, for the pigment 
which was formerly difihised aU over the surface of the petal 
is now localized and thus presents a more intense shade. 
As broken tulips are reproduced vegetatively by offsets, 
broken flowers are produced, but the pattern is liable to vary 
from year to year and the pigment may even spread itself 
again over the surface of the petals, but it never reverts to the 
characteristic breeder colour. It is not known when nor why 
tulips break, although change of soil from light to heavy 
coupled with a warm, dry growing season tends to produce 
them ; but, on the other hand, there is nothing known to 
prevent tulips from breaking. Other features of broken tulips 
are that they are not as vigorous, not as tall, nor as profuse 
in producing offsets as the breeder, while the foliage, which in 
the breeder is of a uniform green colour, becomes in a broken 
tulip mottled ; and this mosaic appearance remains as long 
as broken tulips are reproduced by offsets. Again, two breeders 
of the same variety may produce broken flowers which exhibit 
quite different patterns in their colour arrangement, and as a 
rule the best coloured breeders produce indifferent breaks. 

Growers regard broken tulips in various ways. They call 
them “ throwbacks,’’ “ splits,” “ strains,” and, most 
erroneously and commonly, “ sports.” It should be under¬ 
stood that a broken tulip is not a new variety, and that the 
same variety may and does exist both as a breeder and as a 
broken tuUp. A view is gradually gaining ground that a broken 
tulip is a sign of degeneration. 

Pure white and pure yellow coloured flowers, which are 
called true seifs, breeders, and broken tulips, exist in the early 
flowering section, but they are not put into separate classes. 
The late flowering section is divided into breeders, broken 
tulips, cottage tulips, late double tulips, parrots; and minor 
classes for species and mendels. 

Breeders are divided into three classes ; (1) Dutch; (2) 
EngUsh; (3) Darwin. 

(1) The Dutch is really the parent stock. The flower is 
elongated and the petals are generally pointed, but a few cup¬ 
shaped flowers do occur. The base is any shade of blue to 
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white. The flowers are an enormous size, but their colours 
are distinctly dull. Purple, maroon, and terra-cotta coloured 
flowers are the most prevalent. They show all shades of purple 
to violet on a white ground (called bybloems), all shades of 
scarlet to brown on a yellow ground (called bizarres). 

(2) The English Tvlip was selected from the Dutch stock 
by the tuhp lover during the nineteenth century. It is a tulip 
of outstanding merit. The flower is shaped like a true cup, 
resembling half a baU. The colours are clearer and brighter 
than the Dutch breeders, and the base is either a pure white 
or a dazzling yellow. They show all shades of pink to rose on a 
white ground (called roses), all shades of purple to violet on a 
white ground (called bybloems), and all shades of scarlet to 
brown on a yellow ground (called bizarres). In the broken 
state two types are recognized—^the feathered, in which the 
colour is in the form of a fine pencil work on the edges of the 
petals ; and the flamed, in which, in addition to the feathered 
edge, there is a branching beam of colour up the centre of each 
petal which unites with the feathered edge. They are rarely 
grown now except by the tuhp fancier. 

(3) Darwin Tvlipa .—^These are a race of breeder tuUps. 
They are tall, very vigorous May-flowering tuUps of bright 
colours. The flower stalk is long and distinctly strong. The 
flower has a characteristic shape. It is a cup-shaped shallow 
flower. The petals are never pointed. The base is any shade of 
dark blue to white, but never yellow. The yellow ground 
colour never existed in Darwins; thus they consist of roses 
and bybloems. 

Rembrandt Tvlips .—These are broken Darwins. Darwins 
as a rule never make clean breaks: instead of all the colouring 
matter becoming locahzed in one part of the petal, a httle is 
usuaUy left diffused throughout the epidermis. Thus 
Rembrandts generally show two shades of colour upon a white 
ground. 

Cottage Tvlips .—^These are a heterogeneous collection. During 
the labours of the British florist to select the English tulip a 
large number of varieties were rejected because as breeders 
they did not reach the required standard and as broken 
varieties were worthless. They thus became relegated to 
cottage gardens, and have since been re-collected and added 
to with tulips which have had a s imilar history on the 
Continent. The class includes the late flowering breeders and 
broken tulips which do not fall into the classes mentioned 
above, the true seifs, and also the whites and yellows which 
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have a narrow edge of red colour on the petals, as well as the 
“ shot ” tulips. The shape of the flower varies immensely. 
There is the egg-shaped form, as in John Ruskin and 
Innocence ; the cup-shaped form, as in Bouton B’Or and 
Inglescombe Yellow ; the pointed form with a distinct waist, 
as in Mrs. Moon and Walter T. Ware ; and the form having 
recurved petals, as in Retroflexa and Elegans. 

Late Dovble Tvlipa .—^These tulips simply have a double 
perianth. 

Parrot Tvlips ,—These are a very old type, having fan¬ 
tastically cut and lacinated petals, which are grotesquely 
marked with brilliant yellow and scarlet colours. They are 
nearly all bizarres and are somewhat shy of flowering. Their 
place is in the garden. 

Species of Tvlips ,—This class is also known under the name 
of Botanical tulips. It includes those tulips which have been 
found growing wild in Central Asia, etc., and have the 
property of breeding true from seed. They are somewhat 
rare and are only grown in the garden. 

Mendel Tulips .—Of recent years a good deal of work has 
been done in crossing early flowering varieties of tulips with 
Darwins, the idea being to combine earliness with the quality 
of the Darwins. Such tulips are now being classed together 
under the name of Mendel tulips. It is too soon yet to form 
any reliable estimate of their value for the commercial grower, 
but some appear to be promising. 

Nomenclature and Synonyms.— As might be expected the 
nomenclature of tulips bristles with difficulties. The same 
variety may have been re-christened several times, while the 
same name has been applied to two different varieties. Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, a Darwin tulip, has been renamed twice, 
first into Fashion, then to D. T. Fish, and is known by any of 
those names. But there is a variety called Fashion in the 
Cottage class, and this variety has received the additional 
name of Perle Royale. Hobbema, American Lac, Le 
B6ve, and Sarah Bernhardt are one and the same 
variety. This chaos has no doubt arisen partly through the 
ignorance of an introducer of the previous existence of the 
variety, partly through regarding broken varieties as new 
ones, and partly through the deliberate renaming of varieties 
already known. In 1914 the Royal Horticultural Society took 
up the nomenclature of tulips, and grew practically every 
variety in its gardens at Wisley. A committee of experts 
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eventually published a valuable report dealing with synonyms 
in tulips, and since that time the leading bulb merchants have 
listed synonymous varieties in their catalogues. 

Liftiiig and Treatment of Bulbs. —Tulip bulbs in the field 
are ready for lifting late in June or early in July, when by 
merely handling the dead foliage it comes away from the 
crown of the bulb. When this stage is reached maturing or 
ripening of the bulbs is nearly completed. Bulbs are lifted 
by the fork, or more commonly by the plough, and are placed 
in trays, which are stacked one above the other in the open air 
so as to dry. During the process care is taken to keep varieties 
separate. If climatic conditions are not suitable for quick 
drying, the trays of bulbs are removed and placed in a semi¬ 
dark store, where if necessary heat can be applied to hasten 
drjing. The bulb grower, in contrast to the fiower grower, 
always adopts this latter course. Ripening and dr 3 dng of bulbs 
is a very critical phase in the life history of the tulip and must 
be completed at once ; thus bulb growers in this country 
welcome a drought at this time of the year. Correct ripening 
and drying of bulbs mean greater stamina, longer flower stalks, 
enhanced colours, and more flowers. Delayed harvesting 
results in the absence of the protective skin on the bulbs, 
unevenness in flowering, and a lack of vitality. Very bright 
Ught, especially sunlight, should never be permitted to reach 
bulbs. After the bulbs are dried they are riddled gently so 
as to clean them, and at the same time offsets are removed 
and the bulbs sometimes graded into first, second, and 
third sizes, and small non-flowering bulbs. The last-named 
pass under the names of “ seed,” “ dibs,” “ spawn,” “ brood,” 
etc. Leading bulb growers, however, grade their bulbs by hand 
on the basis of weight per thousand. 

The subsequent treatment of bulbs depends on the object 
in view. During the warm summer months the flower bud 
in the bulb is developing and growing, but after a certain 
stage is reached its continued growth is dependent upon the 
gradual fall in temperature. Bulbs which are to be forced 
for early flowering are stored in a warm dark shed tmtil the 
middle of August, by which time the optimum conditions 
for the further growth of the flower bud involve a gradual 
faU in temperat\u«. The bulbs are then removed to a cooler 
place—^where possible, steps are taken to reduce the tem¬ 
perature gradually—and are left in that store imtil planting 
time. Bulbs which are intended to flower at their normal 
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time are left in the dark store at ordinary atmospheric 
temperature until planting time. It is possible now to delay 
the flowering of tulips and thus arrange for a succession of 
bloom in the garden or for the market. This is brought 
about by reversing the optimum conditions for the continued 
growth of the flowering bud during the months of September 
and October, thus inhibiting its growth. To retard the 
flowering of tulips, batches of any one variety of biilb are 
heated in a dark store to a temperature of 60° F. to 65° F., 
maintained day and night, for a period of from three to seven 
weeks, commencing the first week in September. They are 
then placed in a cool store and planted late in November 
and in December. The delay in flowering is proportional to 
the length of the heat treatment. Bulbs heated for seven 
weeks may be one month later in flowering than untreated 
bulbs of the same variety, but it should be remembered that 
climatic conditions about flowering time may be so favomable 
for the production of bloom as to reduce that time considerably. 

This process of delaying flowering is still in its infancy, 
and in some varieties factors are present which, not being 
thoroughly imderstood, give indifferent results; but success 
is assured with certain popular commercial varieties, pro¬ 
viding the bulbs are not less than a certain weight, which 
really means providing the bulbs possess a developing flower 
in the bulb, for, in each case, top-sized heavy bulbs will weigh 
nearly twice the amount. These well-known commercial 
varieties are Famcombe Sanders, weighing not less than 
401b. per 1,000; Inglescombe Yellow, Clara Butt, Macrosphila, 
Parisian White, and Wm. Pitt, each weighing not less than 
30 lb. per 1,000. This heat treatment of bulbs in September 
and October has other effects. It improves the colour of the 
flower and, by delaying flowering, increases the vegetative 
period during which bulbs grow; and it has too the some¬ 
what doubtful advantage, depending on whether the variety 
is naturally prolific or not, of stimulating the formation of 
offsets. 

Usually it is necessary for a grower to buy or sell tulip 
bulbs, and leading growers buy bulbs on weight, not size. 
A bulb really consists of reserve food material for the plant 
it will produce, and this food material is stored in the rings 
or flesh of the bulb. As bulbs modify their size and general 
characteristics according to the environment in which they 
have been grown, large bulbs may have no more rings or flesh 
than the smaller bulbs, the increase in size being due to water. 
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which bulbs naturally store up greedily. The small, heavy, 
tight bulb responds more readily to forcing and is more 
resistant to disease than the large flabby bulb, and it produces 
a tough, harder bloom with more lasting quahties than that 
produced from the larger and more watery bulb. Further, a 
forcing house which will hold 46,000 large bulbs will hold 
60,000 smaller and heavier bulbs, which yield more flowers 
in a given time and of a better quality than can be .produced 
from the large flabby bulb, and this same principle holds 
good in the field. 

The following example may illustrate the method of buying 
or selling tulip bulbs. If 1,000 bulbs of the variety Clara Butt, 
weighing 45 lb., are worth 42s., then 1,000 Clara Butt bulbs, 
weighing 35 lb., are worth 35/45ths of 42s.=32s. 8d., and so 
on. The lower the price paid per 1,000 bulbs the greater the 
reduction in the quality of the flowers and the irregularity 
of flowering ; and on this basis full value for money is always 
obtained. But in buying bulbs by weight it is necessary to 
bear certain facts in mind. The bulbs forming the consignment 
should be of equal weights and they should be clean (one 
does not usually buy soil at bulb price). The weight too of 1,000 
bulbs of different varieties of the same quality varies; for 
example, 1,000 bulbs of the variety Clara Butt, weighing 
42 lb., are about equal in quality to 1,000 Famcombe Sanders 
bulbs weighing 70 lb., and as might be expected supply and 
demand govern the price. Also tulip bulbs from about the 
middle of August to early in November lose weight. Flowering 
tulip bulbs, varying with the variety and the soil in which 
they are grown, lose at least 1 lb. per 1,000 per week ; but as a 
general rule tulip bulbs are bought, sold, and delivered before 
the end of August, and are then stored according to the 
object of the grower. A grower too when buying bulbs must 
also take into consideration his pecuhar requirements. If 
flowers are the primary object he will buy the heaviest bulbs; 
if the object is to increase the stock he will buy the small 
non-flowering bulbs. 

Propagati<Hi and the Raising of New Varieties.— The raising 
of new varieties of tulips is brought about by two methods : 
(1) by seed; (2) the spasmodic appearance of sports. The 
method of raising new varieties by seed consists in crossing 
two varieties. It is a long and tedious business and is only 
handled efficiently by the expert. It may be dismissed here 
by stating that seedlings of garden tulips do not resemble 
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their parents in all their characters, whether the parents 
are breeders, or broken tulips, or one of each, the resulting 
tulip will be uniformly coloured, either a breeder or a true 
self. Sports appear in tulips for some unknown reason, 
and as the characters of the plant, including the flower, also 
the colour of the latter, are permanent and different from 
its parent it is a new variety. 

Tulips are propagated vegetatively by offsets, which are 
produced naturally during the growing season. The tulip 
bulb planted in autumn is not the same bulb as that lifted 
in June. When a flowering tulip bulb is planted the bulb not 
only contains a developing flower bud with its stalk, but also 
another bud which arises from the base of the bulb just above 
the origin of the stalk of the flowering bud. During the growing 
season all the food material in the planted bulb is used up 
and the bulb disappears, but the bud grows into a bulb and 



Fio. 1. Fia. 2 

A. Planted Bulb which disappears during growing season. 

B. Flower Stalk arising from the base of C, t.e., the bud in Fig. 1 and 

the lifted bulb in Fig. 2. 

takes the place of the planted bulb, with the result that on 
lifting, the flower stalk is attached to, and appears to spring 
from, the bstse of the hfted bulb. Sometimes there are two or 
more buds in the planted bulb, and each bud may grow into a 
bulb, with the result that the flower stalk then appears to 
spring from the basal centre of a bunch of bulbd. The accom¬ 
panying diagrams may illustrate this. 

lie capacity of any variety of tulip bulb for yielding ofbets 
is mainly determined by the size and weight of the planted 
bulb and its natural ability to increase in weight imder the 
conditions in which it is grown. Clara Butt grown in the 
field under conditions most suitable for the production of 
flowers for market will increase in weight up to 76 per cent., 
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providing the foliage is not ruthlessly destroyed. If the planted 
bulb was large and correspondingly heavy there will be 
lifted, on an average, five flowering bulbs and four to six non¬ 
flowering bulbs for every bulb planted. Of the flowering 
bulbs two will be of forcing quality and the other three, known 
as “ planters,” will yield flowers of average quaUty if grown in 
the field. If the planted bulbs were of second quality, i.e., 
weighing about 35 lb. per 1,000, then for every bulb planted 
there will be lifted on an average three flowering bulbs and very 
few non-flowering bulbs. Of the flowering bulbs two will 
be forcers and the other a planter. Famcombe Sanders 
grown for flower production will increase up to 25 per cent, in 
weight. If the planted bulbs were large and heavy there will 
be lifted on the average two bulbs for each bulb planted. 
Pink Beauty and White Beauty give no increase in weight 
when grown for flower production, and any increase in the 
number of bulbs at lifting time will be small non-flowering 
bulbs. There may even be a loss in weight due in part to the 
very small offsets being left in the field. Those examples are 
illustrative of the capacity of tulips to reproduce themselves 
vegetatively when grown for flower production. As might be 
expected the common commercial varieties increase most in 
weight and arc naturally prolific. In general they yield results 
which fall somewhere between the examples of Clara Butt 
and Famcombe Sanders cited above. 

During the first week in August bulb and flower growers 
weigh the quantity of bulbs necessary to plant an acre of 
ground, and at the same period in the following year, i.e., 
when the bulbs are under the same conditions, the produce 
is weighed. The increase in weight, estimated at the current 
market price, plus any profit obtained from selling flowers 
from the same acre of bulbs, indicates the prosperity or 
otherwise of the business. 

Raising Flowering Bulbs. —^The method of raising flowering 
tulip bulbs from small non-flowering bulbs consists in growing 
the bulbs for one or more years and assisting, as far as is 
possible, the work of the leaves and roots of the plant in building 
up flowering bulbs, and at the same time eliminating any factors 
which are calculated to have the opposite effect. The growth 
of the bulb depends upon the activity of the leaves and roots 
during the growing season. Small non-flowering bulbs are 
kept in a dark store at a temperature of about 56° F. until 
planting time. The effect of this temperature during late August 
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and September is to delay maturity, thus lengthening the 
vegetative growing season during which bulbs grow. Tulips 
prefer a well-drained light loam to which manure has not 
recently been added and which did not grow tulips the 
previous season. They thus follow a crop like potatoes or 
hyacinths. The furrow is made by the plough, the rows spaced 
8 in. apart, and after every seventh or eighth row a space of 
1 ft. is left for a path. The bulbs are planted the depth and 
distance of a bulb apart during September. In spring a top 
dressing of ammonium nitrate is applied to encourage the 
growth of the foliage. Beyond keeping the beds free from 
weeds tulips require very little attention, but during weeding 
care should be taken not to damage the foliage. 

Flowering is a very expensive process in the life of a tulip 
and it seriously reduces the quality of the growing bulbs. 
If any flowers appear they are removed, but the green flower 
stalk is left to assist the leaves in their work. For the same 
reason, when there is a glut of tulip flowers on the market 
and more in the field ready to be picked, flower growers 
remove the flower but not the green flower stalk, thus reducing 
financial loss by increasing the weight of the bulbs. After 
the foliage dies down the bulbs are lifted and dried. If the 
bulbs are now flowering bulbs they are stored or sold and then 
treated according to the object of the flower grower. If the 
bulbs are still non-flowering or a third-rate flowering bulb 
this process is repeated so as to produce a first-grade flowering 
bulb. The nature of the soil in which bulbs are grown together 
with the water content of that soil influence the size of the 
lifted bulbs. If the soil is a light sand with a subsoil plenti¬ 
fully supplied with water, then the inherent capacity of tulip 
bulbs to store up water is given full scope and the lifted bulbs 
will be large in proportion to the number of rings forming the 
bulb. If the soil is heavier and not so plentifully supphed 
with water the bulbs will be small. 

Forcillg Tulips. —The ordinary life cycle of the tulip is 
that bulbs are planted early in October just' when the 
soil begins to lose heat and gain water, and during the cold, 
dark, and wet winter months the planted bulbs begin and 
continue to grow. Boots are produced early in November, 
and in January leaves appear above the soU, while the 
flowering bud keeps pace with the growth of the foliage. But 
after the flowering bud has reached a certain stage, the optimum 
conditions for the completion of flowering involve primarily a 
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rise in temperature. A few warm days and nights in spring 
provide the necessary stimulus for the flowering of the plant. 
In forcing tulips into flower, conditions resembling the above 
have to be brought about artificially. From the life cycle it 
will be apparent that bulbs grown in a warm climate or in a 
well-sheltered district may at planting time be further 
advanced, and in the forcing house would probably flower 
earlier than bulbs grown in colder and more exposed climates. 
Not only that but the soil in which the bulbs were grown 
influences to some extent the time of flowering. Thus bulb 
forcers select heavy, well-matured bulbs which have been 
grown in one district or in one particular field, and which 
have been subjected to similar treatment since they were 
lifted, so as to ensure evenness in flowering in the forcing 
house. To plant, in the same box, bulbs which have come from 
different sources and from different soils, and which may 
have had different treatment during the summer months, 
results in irregular flowering in the forcing house and con¬ 
sequent increase in the cost of production. 

Fmrcing Early Tulips. —A light virgin loam is the best soil 
to use for forcing tulips, but if that cannot be obtained then a 
loam in which tulips have not been grown for several seasons 
may be used. Some growers select the soil for forcing tulips 
early in the year and dig it over well. It is then watered 
and afterwards covered with straw or some other covering 
material so as to prevent the light and heat of the summer months 
from entering it. When bulbs which have undergone pre¬ 
paratory treatment during the summer months are planted 
in such soil, conditions resembling mid-winter are present 
and the bulbs begin to grow at once. 

There are no standard-sized boxes for forcing tulips, but 
boxes 12-18 in. wide, 18-24 in. long, and 6-6 in. deep are 
suitable. Before filling with soil, the boxes, especially new 
ones, are soaked in water so that they will not absorb water from 
the soil. Tulips are sometimes forced in pots, but pots are 
not as economical in space as boxes; when used they are 
first thoroughly cleaned and then soaked in water. Scientific 
experiments have conclusively proved and explained what is 
the common practice with the bulb forcer, viz., that the 
addition of a phosphate to the soil hastens maturity. Before 
flowering tulip bulbs can mature they must flower, and fine 
bone meal is the form of phosphate which should be added 
liberally to the soil in which tiilips are to be forced. A layer of 
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well-rotted farmyard manure is generally put in the bottom 
of the box, as, during the heat under which the bulbs are 
forced, the manmre, besides supplying nutriment to the plant, 
retains water longer than soil, and thus prevents the drying 
up of roots. 

Varieties of early tulips (suitable varieties are stated below) 
which are required to flower before the middle of January are 
planted in boxes during late August or early September, but 
varieties of early tulips which are required to flower later 
than the middle of January will give better results if they 
are not planted until late in October or early in November. 
The boxes are flUed with the chosen soil, which is well 
watered, and the prepared bulbs are planted 1 in. apart, 
their necks being covered to a depth of J in. The distance 
apart is not a hard-and-fast rule, but varies with the size of the 
bulb. Immediately after planting follows the process of digging- 
in. Previously a well-shaded spot has been selected, and the 
soil, which has not been used for the same process for some 
years, is dug and well watered. Digging-in consists in placing 
the boxes of tulip bulbs on a layer of this damp soil and 
heaping more soil up the sides of the boxes. Cinders, sand, or 
soil is then placed on the top of the boxes to a depth of 4 in. 
and Anally & layer of damp soil. The boxes are thus completely 
hidden from view and are left there until ready for the hot¬ 
house. Under these uniform wintry conditions roots are 
formed and stimulated into action, and the success of forcing 
tulips depends largely on the amount and activity of the 
roots. Three weeks before the bulbs are required to flower 
the boxes are put—after shaking off the top layers of soil, 
cinders, or sand—^into a heavily shaded hothouse which is 
at a temperature of 60° F., which after five days is gradually 
raised to 70° F. The rate and height to which the temperatine 
is raised is regulated by the reaction of the plants, and as the 
temperature is raised the supply of water and air is corres¬ 
pondingly increased. Careful and efficient ventilation as well 
as watering are prime requisites. The soil must nut be per¬ 
mitted to get dry. OsciUatious in temperature are fatal; 
the heat must be kept up day and night. If it is necessary to 
rush the bulbs into flower it should be done towards the end of 
the forcing period and not at the beginning. When the flower 
stalk and bud are well advanced the bulbs are removed to a 
light greenhouse which is at a temperature of 65° F. There 
the foliage and flower stalk take on their characteristic green 
colour and the flower opens. In general tulips do not force 
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well with heat from below. The heat is required to stimulate 
the growth of the foliage and flower, while the roots to perform 
their essential work efficiently require to be kept compara¬ 
tively cool. 

Three weeks are required in the hothouse to force early 
varieties into flower, but some varieties such as the Due Van 
Thols and Proserpine may be forced into flower in fourteen to 
sixteen days. The following varieties may be forced into 
flower by Christmas: all the Due Van Thols, Diana, 
L’Esp6rance, King of the Yellows, Mon TWsor, Bose Precose, 
Brilliant Star, Proserpine, and Le Matalas. The following 
may be had in flower during the first week of January • 
Salvator Bose, Thomas Moore, Fred Moore, Prince of Austria, 
Toumesall, and Toumesall Yellow. The following may be had 
in flower during the middle of January : Flamingo, La Beine, 
Maxima, King of the Yellows, Bose La Beine, YeUow Prince, 
Hobbema, Herman Schlegel, and Couronne D’Or. After the 
middle of January any early variety may be forced into flower, 
but choice kinds include the Hawk varieties (i.e.. Bed and 
White Hawk), Imperator Bubrorum, Vuurbaak, Bubia Maxima, 
and Couleur Cardinal. Early varieties of bulbs which have 
been forced are of no further commercial use and are discarded. 

Foedng Darwin Tulips. —^Practically all the May-flowering 
tulips have very long flower stalks, but as the Darwin strain is 
a very vigorous stock and yields attractive popular flowers it 
is chosen for forcing. Even with the Darwins it is necessary 
in forcing to proceed carefully; otherwise the bulbs may not 
flower, or if they do the flower stalk may be so weak as not 
to stand upright. In forcing Darwin tulips the same course 
is followed in regard to soil, manures, and digging-in as in forcing 
earlies except that the bulbs are planted 2 in. apart and the 
boxes are not less than 6 in. deep. Heavy bulbs, which have 
undergone preparatory treatment during the preceding months, 
are boxed in September and October. The boxes are brought 
into a light greenhouse one month before the flowers are 
required. The heat is overhead and the temperature is gradually 
raised to 65° F. Like the first earlies, the rate at which the 
temperature is raised is governed by the response in the growth 
of the plants, and as the temperature is raised ventilation and 
water are correspondingly increased. Oscillations in 
temperature are not allowed; thus as the plants are in a 
lighted greenhouse, they must be shaded from direct rays of 
the sun, which may be strong during the month when such 
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tulips are being forced into flower. Side sprouts, too, must be 
immediately removed to conserve the energy of the plant and 
draft it into the desired channel. Wm. Pitt, Wm. Cope¬ 
land, and Bartigon are the three varieties which stand 
heat better than the other Darwins, and on introduction to 
the hothouse may be shaded until the flowering stem is 
about 6 in. high. The temperature, too, may be raised as 
high as 75° F. 

Not all varieties of Darwin tulips can be forced into flower 
at the same time. Wm. Copeland may be got into flower 
easily by the first week in January, and Wm. Pitt and 
Bartigon by the end of January. The following may be 
forced into flower by the middle of February — Frank 
Hals, King Harold, Hom5re, Victoire D’Oliviers, and 
Phillip De Commines; after the middle of February— 
Centenaire, Famcombe Sanders, Princess Elizabeth, and 
Prof. Rauwenhoff. Varieties like Pride of Haarlem, Rev. 
Ewbank, Clara Butt, etc., are not easily forced with 
satisfactory results, but when boxed up at the end of 
December and brought into the greenhouse at the end of 
February are generally a success. 

Cultivatioil in the Field. —Tulips for the market are also 
grown in the field. A well-drained light soil, which has not 
grown tulips the previous season, and to which no manure 
has recently been added, suits them admirably. Apart from 
the liability to introduce the disease called “ Fire,” tulips 
do not flourish on the same soil two consecutive years. They 
usually follow a crop which has been heavily manured, such as 
potatoes or hyacinths. Tulips love water, but stagnant water 
is inimical to them; thus a well-drained soil is essential for 
their well-being. Bulbs are planted at varying times between 
October and Christmas. The untreated bulbs are planted 
first, and the treated bulbs at intervals, varying with the 
length of the heat treatment, those having received the 
longest heat treatment being planted last. The plough is used 
in making the furrow, and fine bone meal at the rate of 5 cwt. 
per acre is put in those drills which will subsequently be 
planted with untreated tulip bulbs. The furrows are 8 in. 
apart, and after every sixth or seventh row, 14 in. is left as a 
path. The bulbs are planted 4 in. deep and 3^ in. apart. Thus 
tulip bulbs are plant^, except for depth and distance apart, 
in the same manner as potatoes. After planting, apart from 
frequent hoeing to keep down weeds, they require little 
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attention. When using the hoe, care must be taken not to 
damage the foliage, particularly in the case of the basal leaves, 
as they provide most of the nourishment for the growing 
bulbs. As varieties are planted together, rogues, sports, and 
broken varieties are staked at the time of flowering, and the 
bulbs removed from the stock at the time of lifting. There 
are numerous varieties of tulips grown in the fleld for market- 
able flowers. Selections are made from Darwins, Ciottage 
Tulips, Bembrandts, etc. Some of the eommohest are Clara 
Butt, Loveliness. White Swan, Pride of Haarlem, Mrs. 
Moon, Inglescombe Yellow, Wm. Copeland, Wm. Pitt, 
Famcombe Sanders, Murillo, etc. 

Packing and Grading of Flowers for the Market.— The art of 

packing flowers for the market is to ensure that the bloom 
comes out of the box after transport as fresh as when it was 
put in; the attractiveness of the bloom when placed before 
the ultimate owner having a large influence on the amount 
he is willing to pay for it. Growers endeavour to collect their 
bloom so that it will be at its best, not when picked, or when 
in the hands of the wholesaler or retailer, but when it reaches 
the ultimate purchaser. 

The exact state of maturity at which bloom should be 
picked varies with different varieties of tulips, and also with 
the length of time likely to elapse before the flowers reach 
the ultimate owner, and thus must be left to the judgment 
and experience of the grower. The preservation of tulips in 
transit from grower to consumer is hugely a question of the 
amount of water in the bloom and the rate at which it is lost. 
Flowers are accordingly picked early m the morning or towards 
dusk, for at those times the water content of the flowers is 
greater than at any other time of the day. After picking, 
the flowers are transferred to a clean, cool, semi-dark roomy 
packing shed where plenty of water is available. They are 
placed in buckets of fresh water for several hours or overnight, 
so as to ensure that the veins are full of water, and that the 
flowers will have something to feed on until they receive 
water again. To prevent the setting up of fermentation and heat, 
with resulting decay of both stalk and bloom during transit, 
the flowers are allowed to drain after removal from the water. 
Some growers gather their tulips, grade and box them without 
putting them in water. Whether that method can be used 
successfully depends on the condition of the flowers, and also 
pn the time taken in teaphing the ultimate owner, but, in 
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general, it is not a course to be recommended. Tulips are 
graded into “ specials,” “ best,” and “ second best,” and the 
quality in any grade is kept as uniform as possible. Flowers 
of the same variety, same age, and with the same length of 
stalk are bunched together. The number of flowers in a bunch 
is either six or twelve, and they are tied so that when held 
up for display they fall apart loosely, thus showing each 
individual flower to advantage. 

For transit to market a non-chargeable, non-returnable 
standard-sized wood box is recommended. The boxes used 
should be light, smart and business-like, those made of spruce 
wood being preferable. The ordinary-sized flower box is used 
for packing tulips with short stems, but for tulips with long 
stems, viz., Darwin, Cottage Tulips, etc., all sizes of boxes 
are in use. In very dry weather, boxes are soaked in water 
before being packed with flowers, thus preventing the box 
absorbing water from the flowers. The very best non¬ 
absorbent paper is used to line the box and also cover the bloom. 
Sometimes each bunch, especially those which have been 
forced rapidly, is also wrapped in paper. The flowers are 
packed in rows with their stalks parallel to or at right angles 
to the long axis of the box. The former method is used for tulips 
with long stems and bloom is placed at each end of the box, 
but some growers pack them with bloom at one end only, 
so as to display the length of the stalk to advantage. In all 
cases flowers are packed tightly; and a wedge is generally 
placed in the middle of the box in the direction of its breadth, 
so as to prevent too much movement during the journey. 
Boxes are labelled, stating the name and address of the grower, 
the variety, the grade, the number of bunches in the box, and 
the number of flowers in a bunch. 

Diseases and Pests of Tolips. —“ Fire ."—^The most important 
disease of tulips is “ Fire ” (Botr 3 d;is Tulipae), and it is known 
wherever tulips are grown. The symptoms are as follows: 
on the leaves arise small, yellowish, slightly elongat*^, sunken 
spots surrounded by a darker green area. These spots may 
enlarge, join together, and become grey or brownish in colour, 
so that large portions, or the whole leaf, may ultimately take 
on a dry, shrivelled appearance. When the spots are few in 
number the leaf is often twisted or deformed ; the spots may 
even develop before the leaves emerge from the bulb. Spots 
also develop on the flowers, particularly red flowers, in which 
case the flowers appear blighted. If the flower is attacked 
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while in bud it may fail to open. The spots develop spores 
which distribute the disease, and, in addition to spores, com¬ 
pact masses of the mycelium of the fungus, called sclerotia, 
are formed towards the end of the season. The sclerotia are 
black externally when fully formed, and are commonly present 
on the old flower stalk, and to a lesser degree on the bulb 
scales, being thus distributed from place to place with the 
bulbs. In spring they develop and produce spores. 

The severity of the attack depends largely on weather 
conditions, and is worst in wet weather. There is no known 
cure, but preventive measmes should be adopted. Affected 
plants are removed and burnt; and bulbs when lifted, and 
also during storage, are examined, and destroyed if sclerotia 
are found to be present. Tulips should not be grown on land 
which has grown tulips the previous season, especially if they 
were diseased, for sclerotia are certain to be present in the soil. 

“ Sderotium Disease ."—This disease, variously called 
“ Sderotium Tuliparium,” “ Rhizoctonia Tuliparium,” and 
“ Corticium Solani,” is known wherever tulips are grown, 
but in England its occurrence is somewhat rare. The first 
indication of its presence is that planted bulbs fail to grow, 
or, if they do, the plant is stunted and soon dies. Dark brown 
sclerotia, turning black when dry, are formed on and about 
the bulbs and in the surrounding soil. And it is from them 
that attacks proceed. Affected bulbs are usually completely 
destroyed in the end. Diseased bulbs and the accompanying 
soil should be destroyed. As soil may harbour the disease 
for several years, tulips should not be planted in soil that has 
been infected. In the U.S.A. almost complete suppression of 
the disease has been obtained by applying a solution of 2 lb. 
of formalin in water per square yard so as thoroughly to wet 
the soil to a depth of 8 in. Steaming the soil by the inverted 
pan method has also proved successful in exterminating the 
fungus in small areas. 

Pests .—Slugs feed on tulip bulbs, and regard the developing 
flower as a delicate morsel. The bulb mite (Rhizoglyphus 
Echinopus) may also do considerable damage. The methods of 
controlling and combating these two pests are described in the 
Ministry’s Leaflets Nos. 132 and 136 respectively. 

[The writer desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to Dr. 
Pethybridge, of the Ministry’s Pathological Laboratory, 
Harpenden, for helpful criticism of the disease section, and to 
Messrs. Shaw and R. D. Wellhand, of Spalding, for many 
practical bints on growing tulips.] 
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TOUR OF A BLACKSMITH’S 
DEMONSTRATION VAN IN KENT 

Thb decline in the agricultural demand for farriers’ work is 
reflected in the diminishing number of rural blacksmiths and of 
apprentices to the craft; and, as the disappearance of the local 
smith entails serious loss and inconTenience to a rural com¬ 
munity, the question of compensatory openings for black¬ 
smith’s sendees is receiving serious consideration from agricul¬ 
tural authorities and organizations. The conference convened 
in this connexion by the Rural Communities Council at 
Maidstone was referred to in the April issue of this Journal. 
Briefly, the scheme favoured is to mduce the rural smiths, with 
the aid of additional plant, to take up general engineering, 
motor vehicle repairs, and other well-paid work which is at 
present sent into the towns. 

Anangement of Tour. —^The Kent Education Committee, 
with this object, secured the loan last autumn of one of the 
Ministry’s blacksmiths’ vans for demonstrations in their area, 
and the results of the six months’ tour, which ended on May 17 
this year, are not without interest. The Committee’s policy, 
adopted after consultation with the Kent branch of the Master 
Farriers’ and Blacksmiths’ Association and the Secretary of the 
Kent Rural Community Council, was to keep clear of the centres 
of large population and to locate the van at convenient places, 
flve to six miles apart, evenly distributed throughout the 
whole county. Where a town appeared to be a convenient 
centre, a suitable spot was selected just outside its boundaries. 
From three to five days were spent at each pitch, according to 
the number of smiths attending the demonstrations and coming 
forward for individual instruction. All smiths within five miles 
of any stopping place were advised by post, the night before, 
of the advent of the van. 

Attendance. —In all, twenty-nine centres were visited and 
362 smiths attended to receive individual instruction, an 
average of 12 smiths at each centre. These smiths were of all 
ages, ranging from 17 to 60, the average being, ^haps, 35. 
Some held the R.S.S. Certificates, some were Associates of the 
Farriers’ Company, while others had neither qualification. 
Included in the number were about 30 improvers and 
apprentices; also a few agricultural engineers and general 
smiths, and, periiaps, 30 combined smiths and wheelwrights. 
About a dozen fanners and eight garage proprietors also took 
an active interest in the van and watched demonstrations, but 
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they are not included in the above attendance figures, with the 
exception of one garage proprietor who possessed an acetylene 
welding plant, but did not teow how to use it. Details of the 
attendance at the various centres is given in the following 
table ;— Average No. 



No. 


Average 

Number 

of atten¬ 

Centre 

of 

Dates 

daily 

of 

dances 


days 


atten¬ 

individual 

by each 




dance 

smiths 

smith 

Sutton - at - Hone 

5 

Nov. 23-27 .. 

140 

lb 

3*9 

Rainham 

3 

Dec. 8-10 .. 

100 

20 

2*6 

Sittingboume .. 

4 

Dec. 11-16 .. 

10-7 

14 

3*1 

Sheldwich 

4 

Dec. 17-22 .. 

6-5 

10 

2*6 

Whitstable 

4 

Dec. 28-31 .. 

6-3 

7 

3*0 

Broomfield 

5 

Jan. 1-6 

70 

11 

3*2 

Bimhington .. 

5 

Jan. 7-13 .. 

9*4 

14 

3*3 

Broadstairs 

6 

Jan. 14-19 .. 

6-0 

9 

3*8 

Sandwich 

6 

Jan. 20-26 .. 

120 

19 

3*2 

Upper Walmer 

4 

Jan. 29-Feb.2 

6-7 

9 

2*6 

Dover .. 

6 

Feb. 3-8 .. 

6*4 

11 

30 

Folkestone 

4 

Feb. 10-13 .. 

7*7 

11 

2*8 

Elham .. 

3 

Feb. 16-18 .. 

6*7 

8 

2*4 

Adisham 

3 

Feb. 19-22 .. 

7-0 

9 

2*3 

Chilham 

3 

Feb. 24-26 .. 

70 

9 

2*3 

Ashford 

3 

Mar. 1-3 .. 

6*7 

9 

2*0 

Harrietsham .. 

3 

Mar. 4-6 

6-3 

7 

2*3 

Bearsted 

3 

Mar. 9-11 .. 

70 

11 

1*7 

Wateringbury.. 

3 

Mar. 16-17 .. 

9*3 

14 

2*0 

Wrotham 

3 

Mar. 18-22 .. 

9*0 

10 

2*7 

Sevenoaks 

5 

Mar. 23-27 .. 

10-2 

19 

2*7 

Westerham 

3 

Mar. 29-31 .. 

11-3 

19 

1*8 

Edenbridge 

3 

April 1-7 

9*7 

14 

2*1 

Leigh .. 

3 

AprU8-12 .. 

8*3 

11 

2*3 

Five Oak Green 

5 

April 13-17.. 

11*4 

20 

2*8 

Cranbrook 

3 

April 19-21.. 

6*3 

8 

2*4 

Hawkhurst 

5 

April 22-27 .. 

7-4 

14 

2*6 

Tenterden 

5 

April 28-May 3 

13-4 

19 

3*6 

Biddenden 

3 

May 13-16 .. 

7*0 

8 

2*6 

29 centres ..! 

112 


8*4 

362 

2*7 


The van was always open from 9 or 10 a.m. onwards and was 
kept open until from 9 to 10.30 p.m. according to the attend¬ 
ance and the amount of interest displayed. The evening 
demonstrations usually started about 6.30 p.m., but the 
busiest time was about 7 p.m. Of all the van plant, the acetylene 
welding and cutting plant imdoubtedly evoked the most 
interest, the emery grinder coming next. Several smiths were 
interested in the lathe, and a few in the power-driven upright 
drill. The lathe, when the tour commenced, was driven by 
treadle, but, after conversion early in March to power driving, 
became more popular. It should be noted that the ««nii».]hB 
attending brought numerous broken pieces of farm im plems ntw 
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and machinery on which the demonstrator could operate, and 
it was never necessary to buy material for the purpose. Hay 
forks, three-prong forks, spuds, and such like were the articles 
most frequently brought for repair. Larger jobs were an axle 
casing for a farm mowing machine and an engine casing which 
had been broken into four pieces. Individual instruction in 
acetylene welding was given on scrap pieces of metal. 

School Visits. —^With the object of interesting the elder boys of 
elementary schools in the work of a village smith, as a possible 
career, the Kent Education Committee arranged in February 
for parties of local boys of 12 to 14, in charge of their school¬ 
master, to visit the van when located at a village centre. 
These visits took place at twelve centres, 296 boys in all 
attending in parties of fifteen or sixteen at a time, each party 
being given a demonstration, lasting three-quarters of an hour, 
in the use of the various appliances. Very considerable interest 
was shown by them, especially in the acetylene welding. The 
centres at which school visits were paid and the attendance 


figures were as follows 


Centre 
Elham 
Adisham . . 
Chilham .. 
Harriet>8hani 
Bearsted .. 

FT 

Wrotham 

Westerham 

Leigh 

Five Oak Green 

Hawkhurst 

Tentenien 


No. of boys 
17 
16 
13 
16 
28 
20 
35 
35 
20 
31 
50 
15 


Total .296 


Rmmiiig Eqienses. —Some particulars 

of the 

running 

expenses of the van during the tour will be 

of value. 

These 

were as follows :— 

£ 

s. 

d. 

December, 1925 

8 

10 

0 

January, 1926 

6 

5 

6 

February, 1926 

6‘ 

11 

1 

March, 1926 .. 

6 

11 

0 

April, 1926 

4 

15 

0 

May, 1926 

9 

1 

0 


£41 

13 

7 


These figures include driver’s remuneration, petrol, 
lubricating and other oil, minor repairs and replacements, road 
tolls, hire of ground for van where requi^, charging of 
accumulators for lighting, carriage on cylinders of acetylene 
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for the welding plant, and postages, etc. The figures for the 
first and last months are rather abnormal, due in December 
to a charge for painting the Committee’s name on the van and 
the purchase of a pail and an oil stove ; and May, when the 
van was only in use for half the month, to a charge for a general 
overhaul of the engine and plant, cost of replacing consumable 
stores of metal rods, etc., before handing over. 

In addition to the expenses, shown above, the cost of the 
cylinders of gas for the whole period amounted to £6 18s. 9d., 
insurance for the six months, £14 7s. 3d., and there was also the 
demonstrator’s salary and subsistence allowance on the 
Committee’s scale. 

Results of the Tour. —^The County Agricultural Organizer 
reports that the tour has done very useful work in the county 
by opening the eyes of the smiths to what can be done with 
the acetylene welding plant, and he is of opinion that many 
broken parts of machinery will not be scrapped in the future 
now that the smiths have seen that they can be welded. That 
the demonstrations provoked unusual interest was proved by 
the majority of the smiths attending each day that the van 
remained in their district. A number of them expressed their 
intention of investing in acetylene welding plant and an emery 
grinder ; and several orders for plant have ^n placed through 
the Kent Rural Industries Co-operative Society, Ltd., which 
has also received a number of tentative inquiries. The Secretary 
of the Society has a list of the smiths attending the demonstra¬ 
tions and is following them up by letter and personal visit. 
It will be some time before all have made up their minds to 
place orders, however, and a munber will probably prefer to 
buy plant direct from their usual dealers. 

Generally. —A drawback to the tour was the fact that it was 
conducted during the winter months. The weather at the start 
was bitterly cold, and the demonstrator originally engaged by 
the Education Committee caught a chill at the end of the first 
week and was unable to resume duty, the remainder of the 
tour being conducted by the Commit^’s Farriery Instructor, 
Mr. Wardley. The evenings were dark, and, with the inclement 
conditions prevailing, the sides of the van, which are made to 
open out, had to be kept closed except for one or two rare 
occasions on afternoons in April. The back of the van only 
being opened was a handicap when a considerable number of 
smiths were in attendance; and, even then, it was very cold 
work inside, despite the oil stove which had been purchased for 
warming the van. 
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DANISH BACON FACTORIES, AND THEIR 

LESSONS 

Abthtb 6. Ruston, B.A., D.So., and 0. Anderson, M.Sc., 
The University, Leeds. 

The great importance of the Danish bacon factories— 
particularly from the point of view of this country, which is 
Denmark’s principal market for pig products—^is now widely 
recognized. In a recent article on the preparation and marketing 
of bacon. Sir Henry Rew, K.C.B., says :— 

The bacon bnBineas of Denmark has been built up on the factory 
system, organized mainly by the farmers themselves on co-operative 
principles. . . . Nowhere have the production and marketing of 
bacon been brought to so high a pitch of technical efficiency. From 
the birth of the pig to the sale of the bacon in England every 
stage has been carefully systematized. ... In this, as in all other 
forms of commercial enterprise, the needs of the market can only 
be regularly supplied if the business of production and distribution 
is efficiently organized and modem methods are utilized to the 
very fullest extent possible. 

The first Danish bacon factory was built just over thirty- 
five years ago. Others quickly followed and their history is one 
long record of steady progress. To-day, there are in Denmark 
nearly fifty co-operative bacon factories and a further fifteen 
similar establishments privately owned. These together deal 
with 85 per cent, of all the pigs reared in the country. 

It is interesting to note the distribution of the factories in 
Denmark, which are very much more numerous in the east 
than in the west. The reason is not difficult to find for it is, 
roughly speaking, in the western third of the coimtry that most 
of the large farms are found. In the remaining two-thirds, the 
agricultural land is divided almost entirely into small holdings 
and, under these conditions, organized co-operation is not a 
luxury but a necessity, if the most is to be made of the farmers’ 
efforts. 

Inltiftl Difficnlties. —^The account of the early difficulties, so 
admirably described by Harald Faber,* is exceedingly 
interesting and will be appreciated by those who are in this 
country to-day responsible for the running of some of our 
English bacon factories. On December 22, 1887, the first 
killing was done in the first Danish co-operative bacon factory, 
for which a sum of £9,400 had been guaranteed by 1,100 
co-operators, who had also undertaken to deliver 10,500 pigs 
annually for a period of seven years. The capital was not 
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actually put up by the members, but was advanced by tlie 
bank on their joint and several guarantee. 

This co-operative undertaking met at first with considerable 
opposition from several quarters. Owners of private bacon 
factories and dealers, who used to buy pigs in the district, were 
naturally against it. The papers published letters to prove that 
the production of bacon pigs did not pay. Local bai^ refused 
to advance the necessary capital, which was, however, obtained 
from a savings bank in another town. The sanitary committee 
of the town raised strong objections on the ground that such a 
factory might be injurious to public health. In spite of all 
opposition, the factory went up and, during the first year, 
23,000 pigs were killed—^a much larger number than was 
expected. This good result was obtained in spite of a keen 
competition from private curers who raised the price of pigs 
to prevent the co-operative factory from buying. Many 
farmers, especially among the larger landowners, considered it 
too risky to bind themselves to deliver their pigs to a co¬ 
operative factory and to guarantee such large sums for building 
and working capital. 

Growth of the Movement. —^In spite of all opposition the 
movement grew and four more co-operative bacon factories 
were erected in 1888, an additional four in 1889, and in 1897— 
ten years after the first co-operative factory had been built— 
no fewer than twenty-four were in existence. Of these, eight 
were in Jutland and sixteen on the islands. The rapid growth 
of these factories meant to the Danes difficulties with which 
we are confronted in this country to-day. It was difficult or 
almost impossible, at that time, to find sufficient men of the 
right type as managers—^men skilled on the technical and the 
business side. Experience was lacking as to the best method of 
building a bacon factory, while the equipment at that time 
often left much to be desired. During those first years the 
Danish co-operative bacon factories had to do what we are 
doing to-day—buy their experience, and, sometimes, buy it 
pretty dearly. That they learnt their lesson is seen by the fact 
that only two of those factories actually closed down. From 
that time onwards, the number of bacon factories has steadily 
and consistently increased, and time has shown that the 
co-operative bacon factories have been more than able to hold 
their own. 

Pigs or Bacon Factories Hist P—We often hear, in this 
country, that it is no use building bacon factories until we have 
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the pigs, but the Danes found that the pigs came with the 
coming of the factories. In 1837 there were in Denmark 
236,000 pigs, and in 1881 627,000. After the opening of the 
co-operative bacon factories in 1881 the number of pigs in the 
country increased, steadily and rapidly, until in 1914, at the 
outbreak of the war, the number stood at approximately 
2| millions. During the war the stocks had to be denuded as, 
with the difficulties of obtaining foodstuffs, it was impossible 
to feed them. In 1020 the numbers were back to just over a 
million; in 1921 to nearly a million and a-half; in 1922 to 
more than a million and three-quarters ; and in 1923 to just 
under three millions. This rapid growth of the pig population in 
Denmark, with the growth in'the number of co-operative 
bacon factories, stands out in marked contrast to what has 
been happening in this country. While, during the last fifty 
years, the pig population in Denmark has increased more than 
five-fold, in this country it has remained approximately 
constant, alternately rising and falling, but with no real 
change in the general levels, although the imports of pig pro¬ 
ducts, mainly in the form of bacon and ham, have increased 
by leaps and bounds. 


TABLE I.— United Kingdom* 

Pig POPITLATION AND ImFOBTS or PiGMBAT 
(not including moat from livo pigs imported) 


Year 

Pig 

Population 

Imports of Pigmeat 

Quantity 

Declared 

Value 

Per Head of 
Population 

Queuitit> 

Value 



cwt. 

£ 

lb. 

s. 

d. 

1871 .. 

4,136,616 

l,389.98i 


4*9 

2 

2 

1881 .. 

3,149,173 


11,411,496 


6 

7 

1891 .. 

4,272,700 


■luii i : i: 


5 

4 


3,411,129 


vTl lit : i ili 

23-4 

9 

9 

1911 .. 

4,250,013 


:!T 

161 

8 

4 

1921 .. 

3,628,116 


■tit lilt 1 ! ill 

d7*9 

23 

7 

♦1926 ., 

2,910,988 


mill 

t26-7 

t26 

7 


* Figures for 1925 exclude the Irish Free State data, but in the case 
of imports include those from that State into Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 
t Provisional figures. 

• In England we say “ pigs are either muck or money,” and we 
increase or decrease the number according to the rise or fall 
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in the market, with the result that it has remained approxi¬ 
mately stationary at somewhere about the million line—^just 
about the figure that satisfied the pork market—and until 
quite recently most of our pigs have been going for pork. 
When the number has risen weU above the 2| million line we 
have had too many for pork, the price has gone down, and 
farmers have given up breeding pigs. When the number has 
fallen to less than 2^ millions we have had a comparative 
scarcity, the price of pigs has gone up, and farmers have again 
taken to breeding. The sow is a very accommodating animal 
and quickly, if need be, rises to the occasion, with the result 
that the required increase can be speedily obtained. 

There is, however, very little doubt that if all our pigs are 
to go for pork, the keeping of pigs must cease to be remunera¬ 
tive whenever their number in this country rises to over 
2| millions. 

It is to meet our increasing demands for bacon that the Danes 
have been steadily increasing their pig population, sending 
almost the whole of their pigs to the bacon factories, and 
exporting practically the whole of their bacon to this country. 
The following figures, taken from the Statistical Year Book 
for Denmark, 1924, show that, during the three years mentioned, 
no less than 99*98 per cent, of Denmark’s total export of 
bacon has been sent to this country. 

TABLE II 

Exfobts of Bacon from Denmark 



To Great Britain 

To other countries 

Total exports 


Hundred 

Hundred 

Hundred 

Year 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

1921 

845,866 

269 

846,135 

1922 

],110,566 

131 

1,110,687 

1923 

1,710,114 

419 

1,710,633 


3,666,536 

819 

3,667,355 


Destination of Denmark’s Figs. —study of the yearly 
reports and balance sheets of the various co-operative bacon 
factories in Denmark reveals quite clearly the destination of 
the pigs. Thus in the case of one of the twelve factories which 
we had the opportunity of visiting last year, out of a total of 
23,122 pigs slaughtered in 1923 :— 
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18)840 or 81*5 per cent, were sent to England. 

3,338 or 14'4 „ were dispersed m Copenhagen. 

783 or 3-4 „ were dispersed locally. 

77 or 0-3 „ were sent to Germany. 

84 or 0-4 „ were destroyed. 

Apart from Ireland, the main sources of our imported bacon 
have been, for some years, America, Denmark, and Canada. 
In 1900, of our imported bacon :— 

70-1 per cent, came from the United States. 


19-4 „ 

f » 

Denmark. 

9-4 

» > 

Canada. 

11 

9$ 

other countries. 


From that time onwards, a determined effort was made by 
the Danes to capture the English bacon market, with the result 
that in 1914 no less than 63 per cent, of our total bacon imports 
came from Denmark. 

Price of Danish Bacon. —It is interesting, too, to find not 
only that Danish bacon has been getting a more and more 
firm hold on the English market, but also that the price which 
it has been fetching has been well above that made by either 
the American or the Canadian product, though weU below that 
made by Irish bacon. 


TABLE III. -Avkbage Deci.abed Value pek Cwt, of Imported Bacon 


Imported from 

1923 

1924 

1925 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Irish Free State 

107 

10 

106 

1 

126 

9 

Denmark 

111 

3 

101 

11 

118 

7 

United States 

81 

6 

78 

2 

100 

3 

Canada 

92 

3 

92 

1 

108 

1 

Other coimtries 

104 

8 

95 

4 

107 

2 

Average 

98 

0 

95 

0 

112 

10 

While, in 1924 

, Denmark 

: sent us 

60-6 

per 

cent, by weight 

of the bacon we 

imported, 

she received 64*3 

per cent. 

of the 


money paid for imported bacon. 

Reasons tot ibe Growth. —Since 1920, a determined effort 
has been made by the Danes to capture the English bacon 
market and, with this object in view, not only has a careful 
study been made of the requirements of the English trade as a 
whole, biit of the special requirements and demands of different 
districts. It is interesting to watch the grader at work in the 
factory; each side of bacon comes directly under his eye, and 
those passed for the English market are again selected by him 
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for consignment to the London, Iifanohester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, or Newcastle market, as the case may be. With him the 
English market is a sacred institution to which nothing but the 
best must be sent; it is indeed the very life of his industry, and 
upon the standardization of a uniformly good article his 
success has been built. 

It is probable that tuberculosis among pigs is more common 
in Denmark than in this country, but each carcass is peraonally 
inspected by a qualified veterinary surgeon and no animal 
showing any signs of this disease can possibly obtain the 
“ Lur ” mark, or hall mark for the English market. It is very 
interesting to note that of the pigs which have been rejected 
for export, up to 90 per cent, may be passed as first-class for 
home consumption. But for the English market—^nothing but 
the best. 


In the case of Factory No. 5, to which refemice will be made 
later, which in 1923 handled 60,469 pigs, 4,206 or 6-9 per cent, 
were found to show signs of tuberculosis and were con¬ 
sequently rejected for the English market. Of these no less 
than 3,872 or 92 jier cent, were passed as first-class for home 
consumption; 225 or 5^ per cent, were passed as second- 
class for home consumption; and 109 or per cent, were 
destroyed as unfit for human consumption, the latter corre¬ 
sponding to 0*18 of the total pigs passing through the factory. 
During the war period, when pigs were being run on to a heavier 
weight and a larger proportion were being sent to Germany, 
a much higher percentage of animals were found to be infected. 


The demand of the British public is for bacon, not too fat, 
coming from a side weighing from 66 to 62 lb. ; this determines 
to a large extent the weight of the pig required—one of approxi¬ 
mately eleven stones dead weight. This is obtained by the 
very simple method of making uniform and fixed deductions 
in proportion to the extent to which the pig is above or below 
the weight required. The Danes have realized that the best 
way to educate a man is to educate him through his pocket. 
Thus in the office of one of the factories, which we visited during 
August, 1924, the following notice was posted :— 


Wanted Fiqs 


60 to 70 kilos dead weight . 

70 to 76 

76 to 80 

80 to 86 

86 to 100 

66 to 60 

60 to 66 


Price paid : 220 Ore per kilo 
Deduction of 2 Ore 
4 Ore 
6 Ore 
10 Ore 
4 Ore 
10 Ore 
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As this system is in vogue in practically every factory, 
pigs, wonderfully uniform in weight, are invariably sent in, 
with the re'snlt that the average weight of all the pigs in all the 
factories which we visited was within the range of G4 to 
67 kilograms dead weight. 

Managemant. —The question one naturally asks is, does it 
pay the Dane ? The answer one has to give is, undoubtedly, 
yes. It follows from either a detailed study over a large 
number of years of any particular factory, or by a similar 
study of all the factories in any one year. 

The following details with reference to Factory No. 5 show 
that 1,071,026 pigs have been .passed through the factory 
during the last twenty-eight years, and by their sale have 
realized a total of £5,837,154, or an average of £5 9s. Od. per 
head, and have left a net profit of £378,774, or 7s. Id. per 
pig. In every one of the twenty-eight years the factory has 
been run at a profit. In addition to the profits, a total amount 
of £16,224 has been written off the value of the buildings, 
which at the end of the last financial year were standing at 
little more than £2,000. 

TABLK IV.— Output, Danish Factory No. 5 
In periods of four years 



Number of 

Total 

Total 

Written off 

Years 

pigs handled 

sales 

profit 

for 




depreciation 



£ 

£ 

£ 

1890-99 

80,648 

249,466 

16,431 

1,433 

1900-03 

128,594 

440,895 

24,716 

1,928 

1904-07 

176,984 

609,495 

35,893 

2,204 

1908-11 

191,236 

741,997 

48.931 

3,304 

1912-16 

213,621 

1,082,764 

60,036 

3,274 

1916-19 

115,610 

1,187,725 

99,318 

1,882 

1920-23 

158,333 

1,524,832 

93,451 

2,199 

Total 

.. 1,071,026 

5,837,154 

378,774 

16,224 


In co-operative societies of this description, their success 
depends, however, not so much upon a study of the profit and 
loss account, as in the case of a joint-stock company, but 
rather upon what price—^partly in the way of initial payment 
and partly in the way of bonus—^the members have received 
in return for the pigs sent to the factory. In this respect a 
study of the following table, giving the initial bonus and total 
payment per pig and per stone dead weight, calculated at the 
indicated rates of exchange, shows that the prices which the 
members have obtained will certainly well bear comparison 
with the price received by our English farmers. 
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TABLE V.— ^Payment fob Pios, Danish Faotoby No. 6 


(Average payments over four-year periods) 



Kate of 

Initial 

Bonus 

Total * 

Total 

Years 

Exchange 

Payment 

Payment 

Payment 

Payment 


Par 18-169 

per pig 

per pig 

per pig 

per stone 


Kr. to £ 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

1896-99 

Par 

2 10 11 

0 4 0^ 

2 14 m 

0 6 

6 

1900-03 

• • f» 

3 1 7J 

0 3 lOi 

3 5 6 

0 6 

61 

1904-07 

• • >» 

3 2 0^ 

0 4 1 

3 6 li 

0 6 

7 

1908-11 

• • »» 

3 10 0 

0 6 2 

3 16 2 

0 7 

3 

1912-16 

.. 18-32 Av. 

4 12 ei 

0 6 74 

4 16 2 

0 9 

2» 

1916-19 

.. 17-0 Av. 

12 16 10 

0 17 61 13 13 44 

1 4 

«i 

1920-23 

.. 22-87 Av. 

9 16 9 

0 13 4 

10 10 1 

0 19 

H 


The following prices actually i>aid in 1924 to the Da n ish 
fanners for pigs marketed co-operatively for shipment to the 
English market at seven of the bacon factories which we 
recently visited certainly leave room for thought. 


TABLE VI 



Average price 

Average dead 

Average price 

Factory 

per pig paid 

weight per pig 

per stone D.W 


to the farmer 

in stones, and 

paid to the 



decimals 

farmer 


£ s. d. 


s. d. 

“A 

6 13 0 

no 

12 3 

“B 

6 19 0 

10-7 

11 2 

“ C’ 

6 17 6 

9-8 

12 04 

“D 

5 17 0 

10-6 

11 0 

“E 

5 16 0 

10-4 

11 0 

u jr 

6 14 0 

10-4 

10 11 

“G 

6 13 0 

10-1 

11 1 

The question is, 

how is it done ? The answer is, simply 


through good organization on sound co-operative lines. 


Workillg Costs. —^The working costs of the factories are cut 
down to the minimum, averaging in one case (No. 3) only 
3s. 6^. per pig and 6s. per pig in the case of the whole of the 
eleven factories visited. The working costs in the case of 
Factory No. 10 are apparently high (Ts. 2Jd.). The data for 
this factory, however, were obtained during a visit to Denmark 
in April, 1924, and refer to the working for the year 1922, and 
we have no doubt that, were figures available for the same year 
as the others, they would have fallen more into line with the 
others. 

The amount of detailed information given in the published 
reports and balance sheets of the various factories contrasts 
very strikingly with the meagre information presented to the 
members in the case of most of our English agricultural co¬ 
operative ventures. Although these balance sheets may not 





TABLE VII.— Working Costs of Danish Bacon Factories, 1923 
Calculated at Cost per Pig 
(The figures for No. 10 are for year 1922.) 
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always be officially circulated among the different factories, 
there is no doubt that they are unofficially common property, 
and that the managers and members of the various co-operative 
bacon factories do study each other’s results carefully and 
critically. We have no doubt that such an interchange of 
detailed information would be very much to the advantage of 
co-operative societies in this country and, possibly most of all, 
to the managers of the agricultural bacon factories. 

Of these factory working costs, imdoubtedly the heaviest is 
that of the total wages biU. In the case of some of the factories, 
all such payments, including manager’s salary, office staff, and 
workmen’s wages, are lumped together; in others, these 
items are taken separately, and the information available goes 
to show that the managers’ salaries are not particularly high. 
The office staff is usually distinctly underpaid, while the work¬ 
men are receiving wages which will certainly bear comparison 
with those paid in this country. The following details are 
extracted from one of the factories handling 25,000 pigs a 
year. 

Wages 



£ 

£ 

Manager's Salary 

Commission 

450 


120 



- 

670 

Chief of Office Staff. 


260 

Two clerks at £93 


186 

Factory foreman* 


260 

Fireman 


200 

Fourteen men at approximately £3 j)or week 


.. 2,223 

Overtime and casual workers 

* * 

177 

. £3,866 


While, as far as our information goes, it has not been found 
possible to correlate with any degree of accuracy in the one 
year the working costs of the individual factories with the 
number of pigs that they are handling—^as management is 
undoubtedly an all-important factor—yet the records of in¬ 
dividual factories for successive years show that the working 
costs do vary inversely with the number of pigs handled. 

The working costs as given in detail on the various reports 
and balance sheets do not include anything for interest on the 
working capital, bank overdrafts, or mortgages, or even for 
depreciation of the buildings and plant. When these are added, 
as in the following table, it will be seen that the total cost of 
passing a pig through the factory and marketing it works out, 
on the average, at only Ss. 9i^. 
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TABLE Vin. — ^Totai. Costs per Pig 


Factory 

Total work¬ 
ing costs 
per pig 

Interest on 
capital 

Depi ec lation 
on plant and 
buildings 

Total 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s 

d. 

s. d. 

No. 1 

5 7 

0 4 

0 

2 

6 1 

No. 2 

4 2i 

0 4J 

0 

H 

4 lOJ 

No. 3 

3 6i 

— 

0 

H 

3 8 

No. 4 

5 lOJ 

0 1} 

0 

n 

6 

No. 6 

4 11 


0 

n 

6 04 

No. 6 

4 6 

0 3 

0 

2J 

4 ll| 

No. 7 

4 lOi 

0 2 

0 

H 

5 2 

No. 8 

5 4 

0 3 

1 

0 

6 7 

No. 9 

6 Oi 

0 4i 

3 

4 

8 8| 

No. 10 

7 2J 

0 n 

0 

1 

7 4i 

No. 11 

4 n 

0 5 

0 

H 

4 11 

Average 

5 0 

0 3 

0 

n 

5 

Percentage . 

86-3 

4*3 

9-4 

100-0 


There is no doubt that the cost of handling pigs in the 
English co-operative bacon factories will in most cases be 
considerably higher than this, due partly to the fact that higher 
salaries will have to be paid for management and clerical 
staff, partly to the expenses incurred in buying pigs, and partly 
to the large amount which will have to be allowed for deprecia¬ 
tion of the buildings and interest on the capital sunk in bricks 
and mortar. On the other hand, as far as we have been able to 
trace, the average returns for the sale of offals should un¬ 
doubtedly be higher in this country than in Denmark. From the 
figures available it would appear that the average return from 
the sale of offals apart from bacon amounts roughly to lOs. fid. 
per pig in Denmark, a figure which in the case of one English 
bacon factory whose accounts we have studied in detail has 
been more than doubled. 

Not all the factory reports have accounted for the sale of 
by-products in equal detail, but the following notes extracted 
from the records of Factory No. 4, and expressed in amounts 
per pig handled by the F^actory in 1923, may possibly be 
taken as a typical illustration of the sales which usually occur. 

Product Sales per pig 



£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

Bacon, pork, etc. 

Sausage, brawn, etc. 

0 

0 

7 

5 

8 

7 

Fat and lard 

0 

3 

6 




OfFal and gut 

0 

6 

5 




Toted by-products 

• 



0 

10 

6 

Total Sales per Pig .. 




£5 

19 

1 
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Imiiroviilg ilie of Pig.— Balance sheets and statistics 
would be of little avail if the closest watch were not kept upon 
every pig passing through the factory. This fact the Danes 
have been the first to realise. When one considers the assist¬ 
ance that is afforded to the breeders, it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that the factory authorities watch over the pigs of their 
members from birth. Pedigree boars are supplied, shows are 
organized and prizes offered for breeding animals most nearly 
conforming to the required types ; and the production of first 
quality stock is encouraged by paying the highest price per 
kilogram for the best animals. Tn tliis way the breed of pigs in 
Denmark has been standardised so that a uniformity of breed 
and type has been evolved—^the type that is most suitable in 
size and development to the requirements of the market for 
which it is destined. 

Compnlsoiy Clause. —^The Danes have realised that if the 
factory is to be run as a financial success it must be kept 
working at full pressure all the year round and that it must he 
supplied with a regular and constant number of pigs. The 
following extract, taken from the Rules of Society No. 4, is 
certainly, in this respect, worthy of consideration:— 

Every member must surrender to the factory the whole of his 
output of pigs . . • Delivery contracts shall, however, not include 
pigs which are killed for personal use, or which are sold to a day 
labourer workmg for the member concerned ; nor do they include 
breeding animals and pigs imder four months old. Should any 
member sell contrary to this rule, he becomes liable to a fine of 
26 kroner (about £1) for each pig which is thus unlawfully sold. 
Fines are payable to the factory. 

While in the United Kingdom any co-operative bacon 
factory would be very unwise to insist upon its members 
sending the whole of their pigs for bacon, yet in our opinion 
there is no doubt that some sort of compulsory clause may have 
to become necessary and members will have to guarantee, in 
the interests of their society, a definite number of pigs each 
year. In the case of one particular co-operative bacon factory 
in this country, the aggregate number of pigs guaranteed by the 
members is approximately one-third of their total output, the 
remaining two-thirds being destined for the pork market. 

Monthly Variation in the Nnmhm ol Piga Passing Through 
the Factory. —^The following table, giving, in the case of three 
factories, the number of pigs handled each month in 1623, 
shows that, while it has not been found possible even with 
Danish organisation to ensure a perfectly regular and even 
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supply of pigs each week, yet there has been no time when the 
factories have not been kept busy. 

TABLE IX 


Month 

Faxstory No. 2 

Factory No. 3 

Factory No. 6 

January 

8,433 

6,932 

4,812 

February 

7,735 

5,632 

4,416 

March 

6,960 

6,235 

4,355 

April .. 

7,460 

6,723 

4,643 

May .. 

11,181 

7,675 

6,552 

June .. 

7,380 

7,222 

4,069 

July. 

9,175 

7,387 

4,423 

August 

12,002 

7,630 

5,729 

September .. 

9,070 

7,141 

5,234 

October 

11,352 

8,544 

6,468 

November 

10,636 

9,354 

6,000 

December 

7,482 

6,299 

5,164 

Total 

108,766 

86,774 

61,864 


Method of Financing the Societies.—In no case has it been 
possible to study the records and balance sheets of any one of 
the individual societies from the date of its commencement, but 
sufficient evidence has been available from the published 
records to give a very clear idea as to the methods apparently 
adopted. A study of the liabilities of the societies at the end 
of the last financial year shows quite clearly the way in which 
they are at present being financed. In the case of two only, 
No. 4 and No. 7, is there any evidence of “ share capital ” in 
the concerns. In the other cases, any “ share capital ” which 
may have been previously invested by the members has been 
redeemed out of accumulated profits, though it is more than 
probable that such “ share capital ” has never been put in by 
the members. 

The indications are that the undertakings have been origin¬ 
ally almost, if not entirely, financed by the banks on the joint 
and several guarantee of the members, and later, on the security 
of the deeds of the completed buildings and equipment. The 
financial soundness of their position at the present time can be 
readily seen from a glance at Table X. It will be seen that, with 
the single exception of No. 11, the members own 60 per cent, and 
over of the capital invested in the business, and that in spite of 
the fact that apparently only in two cases has any money 
actually been paid in by the members themselves. 

It wiU be noticed that, as a rule, a very small proportion of 
the accumulated profits is now being carried to reserve, except 

2s 








No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 No. 10 



fe ® 0 g S3 


members .. .. 61-3 65-8 90-8 68-6 85-5 — 85-8 62-2 75-0 86-8 

Capital invested per pig ISs. 7Jd. 7s. lid. 88. 9}d. 178. 7d. 10s. 4d. — ll8. Ijd. 12.s. Ojd. lls. Od. ISs. 6< 
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in cases in which a fund is being accumulated for the putting 
up of new buildings, by far the larger proportion being dis¬ 
tributed each year to the members. On the other hand, they 
apparently do err on the safe side in writing down fairly 
drastically each year the value of their buildines and equip¬ 
ment, many of which are now standing at ridiculously low 
figures. 

Method in which tiie Capital is Livested. —study of the 
assets, which have been plotted in the Diagram, shows that in 
almost every case the money in buildings and equipment forms 
a very small proportion of the total capital. This is partly 
because they have been drastically written down in the past 
and partly because, though convenient, they have never been 
very elaborate or expensive. In this respect the Danish bacon 
factories are very similar to many of the South Wales 
agricultural co-operative societies. Possibly one of the most 
important points in the financing of the Danish bacon factories 
is the fact that they carry a comparatively small amount of 
stock in projKjrtion to their turnover, and also have a com¬ 
paratively small amount of outstanding accounts. 

From a study of the balance sheets and trading accounts of 
the societies, the inference can be drawn that approximately 
one week’s supply of pigs will be in the factory and an 
additional week’s supply, not yet paid for by the merchants or 
factors to whom they have been dispatched. As the members 
can receive payment for their pigs on delivery, this means that 
the factory has practically to be financed for a fortnight only. 
For this, the quick “ tank ” method of cure, imiversally adopt^ 
in Denmark in every one of the factories visited, is, in our 
opinion, largely responsible. While there may be differences of 
opinion as to whether the tank method or the dry method of 
curing gives a better bacon, there can be no question as to 
which method requires the smaller amount of working capital. 


TABLE XI 


Factory 

Days* supply 

Days’ supply 

Days* supply 

Number 

m stock 

unpaid for 

to be fincmced 

1 

4-7 

9*8 

14*5 

2 

5-9 

5*4 

^ 11*3 

3 

5-2 

4*6 

9*8 

4 

10*3 

5*4 

15*7 

5 

6 

7 

11*4 

6*4 

17*8 

7*3 

5*3 

12*6 

8 

16*7 

5*1 

21*8 

9 

12*1 

5*9 

18*0 

10 

14*6 

3*8 

18*4 

11 

6*4 

7*6 

14*0 
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illustrating the division of assets in ten Danish Bacon Factories. 
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In the case of the three English co-operative bacon factories 
which have been in operation for any considerable length of 
time, and none of which, as far as we have been able to see, 
has adopted the tank method of curing, the capital required, 
per pig dealt with, has varied from 14s. lOd. to £2 13s. Od. ; 
*.e., inversely with the number of pigs killed. 

TABLE XII.— CAPiTAUZATioit OP English Bacon Faotobies 


A. B. C. 

Time of opening factory .. 1912 1912 1919 

Number of pigs killed m 1923 .. 62,573 12,067 4,844 

Number of pigs killed per week 1,011 231 94 

Total capital invested .. .. £37,113 £21,226 £12 750 


Capital required per pig dealt with £0 I4s. Od. £1 15a. Od. £2 13s. Od. 

Membership. —^While very few of the reports of the Danish 
factories give any indication as to the number of supply¬ 
ing members, yet this information is available in the case of 
Factory No. 4. During the year 1923, 840 new members were 
enrolled, bringing the total membership up to 4,174. This 
would mean that the average number of pigs sent to the factory 
amounted to nineteen per member, while only two members 
sent more than fifty. The balance sheet shows that the total 
liabilities of the Society at the end of the financial year 
amounted to £71,297 or £17 28. Od. per member, made up as 
follows :— 

£ 8. d. 


Share capital invested per member 2 14 6 

Reserve fund per member 1 19 6 

Bonus due per member 7 0 0 

Bank overdraft per member 2 18 6 

Trade creditors per member 2 9 6 


Total liabilities per member .. .. £17 2 0 

Thus, while each member has paid into the Society only 
£2 14s. 6d., there was standing to his credit at the end of the 
financial year 1923, £11 14a. Od., of which he would actually 
draw out £7 Os. Od. It certainly speaks well for the business 
organization of a society like this, when the members draw out 
each year in the form of bonus approximately three times the 
share capital they have paid in. 

flofiftlnainn. —^There are one or two points so well brought 
out in the Danish accounts under examination aa to deserve 
special mention by way of recapitulation. 
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First, all the factories are definitely ont to help the farmer. 
This is demonstrated in many wa 3 's. There is the assistanoe 
given towards the improvement of the livestock, the 
advantageous price paid for first quality animals, and at the 
same time the willingness to take even wrecklings and fallen 
animals ofi the farmer’s hands. Some factories, indeed, arrange 
for the slaughter of a limited nu m ber of cattle on co-operative 
lines, but this service has not yet grown very much; 

The second important point concerns the consumer. The 
Danish factories are out to give the consumer what he wants 
and not what they “ think he ought to have.” This is surely 
a sound policy, but it is a lesson which has not yet been 
altogether learnt in this countr}^. 

A third point is the extent to which Denmark relies upon her 
export trade and her overseas markets, especially in the United 
Kingdom. She is sending over himdreds of thousands of pigs 
annually to this country and is paying a bonus of, on the average, 
6s. to the breeder on each one, even at times when pigs in this 
country have been suffering from the severest of slumps. 

Another detail is the effect of the war upon the bacon 
factories and in this instance the interest is twofold. Very 
briefly, there is the way in which, and the extent to which, the 
factories were able to adapt themselves to the emergency con¬ 
ditions, and there is also the remarkable way in which recovery 
has been made from the war-time state of depression. 

linally, as to the present position and outlook of the Danish 
bacon factories, it may be said that, almost without exception, 
they are in a most fiourisliing condition. While there is no 
doubt that the co-operative bacon factories in Denmark have 
proved an imqualified success, in spite of their early difficulties 
and disappointments, we see no reason why success should not 
attend similar enterprises in this country, provided that they 
were managed on the same sound business lines, and that the 
English farmers gave to them the loyalty and support which 
the Danish co-operative factories receive from their members. 
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RHUBARB CULTIVATION 

Inttodnotory.—^For over half a century the cultivation of the 
rhubarb plant for winter and spring use has been a staple 
industry in the Leeds district of Yorkshire, the Glasgow district 
of Lanarkshire, and, to a lesser extent, in Middlesex; in 
these districts, too, the crop has long been cultivated in the 
ordinary way for summer consumption. It is difficult to 
determine why rhubarb growing should be so highly localized. 
The plant flourishes in most gardens, it is usually easy to grow, 
it suffers from few pests or diseases, and it may be had in 
season, if forcing is resorted to, from January to August. 

Ftodnctkm.—(a) Soil .—The essential property of a soil 
suitable for rhubarb growing is moisture-retaining capacity. 
The ideal soil is a rich loam, with a good open subsoil, but under 
good treatment the plant does well on a wide range of soils. 
A thin dry soil should, however, be avoided, as also any soils 
that are waterlogged. 

(6) Preparation of the Land .—^The land should be deeply 
ploughed, to a depth of 12 or 14 inches, as early as possible in 
autumn, and preferably after a cereal crop or potatoes. A 
dressing of farmyard manure, up to 40 tons per acre, should be 
applied, the time of application being dependent on the nature 
of the soil. On the heaviest soils, the manure may be applied 
and ploughed in during autumn, while on the lighter soils half 
may with advantage be applied before the autumn ploughing 
and the remaining half applied and worked in by cross- 
ploughing shortly before planting. After the winter frosts have 
helped in the weathering of the surface soil, surface cultivation 
should be practised to secure a good tilth. 

(c) Planting Out .—This is done during February or early in 
March. The sets (see “ Propagation,” below) are ploughed in 
from 8 to 10 inches deep, or sufficiently deeply to ensure that the 
highest crown is covered by some 2 inches of soil. From 30 to 
36 inches is allowed between the sets, and a similar distance 
should separate the rows. 

(d) After-treatment .—^The treatment of young crowns varies 
according to locality and to whether the crop aimed at is 
“ Natural ” rhubarb, ».e. rhubarb grown in the open to be 
harvested during the summer and autumn, or “ Forced ” 
rhubarb, to be grown indoors for the winter and spring markets. 

Natnnl Btaabaih.—When the young sets have had time to 
" fibre in ” («.e. to establish their root ^tem) a moderate 
dressing of sulphate of ammonia, not more than 2 cwt. to the 
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acre, may be applied to stimulate growth. Daring the first 
growing season the only tillage operation necessary is shallow 
soufSing, to keep down weeds and preserve a surface mulch in 
order to minimize loss of soil moisture. 

In the spring of the second year of growth a light dressing 
of farmyard manure is advisable, though this is not general 
practice. The crop is a gross feeder, and as a purely vegetative 
growth is aimed at, farmyard manure should form the basis of 
the manorial scheme. Surface cultivation, to keep the land 
free from weeds, must be practised very thoroughly throughout 
the growing season. Towards the end of April, a moderate 
top-dressing of sulphate of ammonia may be given, 2 cwt. per 
acre being adequate in most cases. The first pulling should be 
light, and care must be exercised to avoid dislodgment of the 
crowns. After two pullings, a further dressing of either sulphate 
of ammonia or nitrate of soda should be applied. During this 
second year, it is not advisable, as a rule, to take more than 
three pullings from the crowns. 

The treatment during the following years will continue on 
the same lines, but as the crowns gain in size and strength the 
stalks may be pulled more severely, as many as five pullings 
being possible where it is economic to manure liberally. 

In addition to the farmyard manure, applied during the 
third and subsequent years, phosphatic and potassic manures 
are essential. A dressing which has been found to be highly 
successful consists of :— 

4 cwt. Superphosphate (30 per cent.) ^ 

1 cwt. Steamed Bone Flour per acre. 

“2 cwt. Sulphate of Potash 

At present-day prices, the potash in sulphate of potash costs 
about 60 per cent, more per unit than does the potash in 
muriate of potash, and the above dressing, therefore, might well 
be modified by replacing the sulphate of potash by a slightly 
smaller quantity of muriate of potash. This dressing should 
be applied during the third year, and every subsequent year, 
until finally the crowns attain sufiicient size to warrant splitting 
up, usually from five to six years from the time of planting the 
young sets, the actual period varying with soil differences and 
witb treatment in respect of manuring and cropping. When 
it is desired to split up old-established crowns, these should be 
ploughed out either in the autumn or in early spring. 

From the point of view of plant hygiene, it is essential that 
the land should now have a rest from rhubarb, and a rotation 
ci crops, the nature of which will be determined by the size 
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and character of the farm, should be adopted, so that there 
may be an interval of at least three years between successive 
series of rhubarb crops. 

The importance of liming must be borne in mind, and as a 
rule it is more profitable to lime at short intervals rather than 
once in the rotation. In either case, lime should be applied 
just before rhubarb is to occupy the land. Whatever form of 
lime is used, and whether it is applied in medium dressings at 
short intervals or in heavier dressings at longer intervals, the 
amount given should be such as to supply 4 to 5 cwt. of 
quicklime each year. 

FotOCd Rhubarb. —The production of forced rhubarb is 
sometimes combined with that of natural rhubarb, but in many 
oases the forced crop only is produced. In either case, the 
treatment of the croAims preparatory to their being forced is 
the same, except that in the case of forced rhubarb, where the 
natural outdoor crop is first taken, the crowns will require a 
longer time in the open before being forced. 

There is apparently no definite standard laid down as to the 
time necessary to produce crowns suitable for forcing, and this 
is largely a matter for the individual grower, who should be 
the best judge of how to husband his stock of roots. The rate 
of root growth will naturally vary with different soil and 
climatic conditions. 

Glenerally, in the Leeds area. Prince Albert roots are lifted 
for forcing after two years, and Victoria after three years, in 
the open. In the Glasgow district it is customary to give each 
variety an additional year outside and, in some cases, Victoria 
is given five years before being forced. In this area, however, 
Victoria is usually treated as a dual-purpose variety, yielding 
first the natural crop, and finally, forced rhubarb. 

The treatment of young sets, whose ultimate destination is 
the forcing shed, is for the first two years similar to that of sets 
for outdoor pulling. If the roots are to remain out of doors for 
three years or longer, light pulling of the natural sticks may be 
taken during the second year, but as a rule it is not profitable 
to take more than two pullings, save in exceptional cases where 
the demand for outdoor rhubarb is such as to ensure a return 
that will enable some extra manuring to be done. 

During the year preceding forcing, farmyard manure up to 
15 tons to the acre, together with 4 cwt. superphosphate, should 
be applied in all cases. The crop should not be pulled, the 
stalks being allowed to die down. Any which show signs of 
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flowering should be bent over or out baok above a node, so 
that water may not run down and collect in the crown and 
promote rotting. If the flower-head is out off, the cut should be 
made in a slanting direction, as this minimizes any risk of 
water getting inside the stem. 

Varieties. —^All varieties which are commonly cultivated do 
do not respond equally well to forcing, and, in common with 
most crops, the varieties display differences in cropping 
capacity in different localities. 

The two chief varieties for early forcing are Dawes Champion 
and Prince Albert (known also as Royal Albert). A third early 
variety which is popular with some groweT&ieStUton^s Seedless. 
Datue's Champion .—This is a robiist grower, of a good full colour, 
with pink tinged flesh. 

Prince Albert .—very early variety, but it tends to be lacking in 
vigour, and is not so prolific as most other varieties. 

StMoh*s Seedless .—strong grower, with an excellent flavour, and 
very prolific. It matures at the same time as Prince Albert. 
The flesh is pink tinged. 

Victoria .—^This is the standard variety. It is a little later than the 
foregoing varieties, but is unsurpassed for general merit, and 
the bulk of the rhubarb grown for forcing is of this variety. 
Linnaeus .—^This variety is not used to My great extent for forcing, 
though there are individual growers who regard it very 
favourably. It is a strong growing variety, and crops well, 
Hawke's Champagne .—^This variety is not cultivated largely in the 
north, but is a favourite variety in the London district. It 
does not respond at all well to forcing. 

Fkopagation.—^Where only the “ natural ” rhubarb is 
produced, the propagation of stock is simply a matter of 
sub-division of the old roots, in the manner described below. 

On forced rhubarb farms, two methods of propagating stock 
are practised:— 

(a) Under the first method, the practice is to plant out of doors 
the roots which have been forced during the previous winter. 
These roots are not sub-divided before planting, but are carted out 
from the forcing sheds and ploughed in, 18 in. apart in the rows, 
with 30 to 36 in. between the rows. The object of the close 
planting is to avoid blanks in the rows, the rows being thinned out 
to the normal distMce as soon as the roots have fibred in. 

This method of maintaining the supply of roots for forcing is not 
to be recommended. After l^ing forc^, the roots are deficient in 
vitality, are an easy prey to disease and insect pests, and do not 
produce the strong, vigorous crowns so essential for successful 
forcing. The practice of planting out such roots at only half the 
normal distance apart is, in itself, an admission of this fact. For 
small-scale production, where the roots can be given a certain 
amount of individual attention, the method doubtless succeeds, 
but to the large-scale producer of forced rhubarb it cannot be 
recommended as general practice. 

(b) The second method of propagating stock consists of splitting 
up large stools, grown for this puipose in the open, into a number 
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ofemallsets, eachhaving onestrong bud and as much root as possible. 
When the roots are raised, it will be found that the most vigorous 
buds are on the outside. The operation of sub-division may be 
performed with a spade, or with a special chopper; as much 
** flesh ” as possible should be left on each set, after any bruised 
or broken part has been out away. The sets are then planted 
out as indicated above (section (c), page 647), and left to produce 
crowns suitable for forcing. This is by far the more satisfactory 
method, and produces the best results both as regards quality and 
vigour of the crop. 

Where the latter method of propagation is followed, the well 
organized forcing farm will consist of the following sections:— 

(1) What may be termed the stock beds, where roots are grown 
for sub-division. Each of these must be large enough to supply 
sufficient young sets to take the place of the roots lifted for 
forcing. 

(2) Larger areas, planted out with sets, whose ultimate destina¬ 
tion is the forcing shed. 

(3) The forcing sheds. 

(4) Wherever possible, enough land under other crops to enable 
some sort of rotation to be followed, so that each part of the 
rhubarb land shall periodically have a rest from the crop. This 
last is not the least important of the points connected with the 
hygienic cultivation of rhubarb. 

For practical purposes, the ratio of the acreage under 
rhubarb in the open to the acreage occupied by the forcing 
sheds is about 12 to 1. That is to say, to fill 1 acre of forcing 
shed space with crowns these have to be lifted from 12 acres 
planted as described above. Therefore, where a grower has, 
say, 1 acre of forcing shed accommodation, and where he makes 
a practice of forcing after the roots have grown three years in 
the open, he will require to have 36 cu^res under young roots, 
f.c. 12 acres of one-year-old roots, 12 acres of two-year-old 
roots, and 12 acres of three-year-old roots, in addition to a 
further 6 acres under roots kept solely for stock. 

To maintain a steady supply of roots for forcing, the area 
under roots, of all ages, in the open, must therefore be round 
about 40 times that of the forcing sheds. The following rough 
diagram will make these figures more readily intelligible :— 
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The mature stools from the Stock Bed “ a ” are sub-diyided 
and planted out in “A,” sufficient buds being retained to 
plant out the bed “ a,” or an equivalent area, again. The 
folloiving year “ B ” is planted out by sub-division of the 
stock from " b ” and so on. 

Fbcoing Sheds. —^Where forcing is to be done on a large 
scale, the forcing sheds should be situated centrally to the 
land under rhubarb, water should be laid on to the sheds, and 
a hot-water heating system should be installed. On many of 
the older-established farms heating is done by means of a 
stove, or an open fire, placed at the lower end of the shed. 
From the fire, earthenware fine pipes of about 12 in. in 
diameter are led throughout the length of the shed. Heating 
by hot-water pipes is, however, gaming in favour, and where 
new sheds are to be constructed, tUs system should be adopted. 

The best type of house should be some 25 ft. to 30 ft. wide, 
with side walls of brick or concrete, about 2 ft. high, and a 
light double-span roof arching to a height of about 10 ft. This 
will allow of the entry of a horse and cart into the shed, 
required at the begiiming and the end of the forcing season. 
Four-inch hot-water pipes should be hung at a height of 2 ft. 
from the floor. The sides and ends of the house may be of brick 
or of timber, and the roof should be of light timber, covered 
by a felting material. Houses of this tyx>e can be economically 
heated, and by reason of iiieir moderate capacity a range 
of such houses makes it much easier for a grower to secure 
a succession of marketable produce throughout the season. 

FQlillg the Sheds. —Crowns for forcing may be lifted by 
spade, but the method is slow and laborious, and the crowns 
are generally ploughed out. This work may be done any time 
after growth has ceased, but it can be performed most 
expeditiously during slight frost, and November or early 
December is, as a rule, the best time for the operation. The 
roots will respond much more generously to the forcing process 
if subjected to frost while dormant. Millard says, in this 
connection: “ With rhubarb it would seem that, after growth 
has ceased, a period follows in which the plants mature or 
ripen, and not until this ripening process has gone its full 
course may the stocks be lifted for forcing. The sooner, there¬ 
fore, the crop dies down, the sooner will it be ready for the 
forcing house. . . . The exact time of ripening depends on the 
maturity of the roots, and this in turn depends on the weather.... 
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So vital, however, are the processes which occur durmg the 
maturation period that roots, lifted a week too soon, may be 
worthless for the forcing shed.” 

In the work of filling the sheds, specially designed low 
trolleys are used in most cases. No special treatment of the 
crowns is required before they are placed in position in the 
forcing sheds, beyond cutting away any fanged roots to permit 
of close packing in beds. After packing the crowns in the beds, 
all the interstices between the roots should be filled with fine 
soil, to aid in the retention of moisture. 

A central passage, about 3 ft. wide, should be left down the 
centre of each house. The roots should be tightly packed in 
beds along each side of this central pathway, each bed being 
6 ft. to 6 ft. wide, with a narrow passage of 10 in. between the 
beds. With such an arrangement every growing stalk can be 
reached from a pathway, and the danger of breaking off the 
stalks is minimized. A further advantage is that the handling 
of the produce is reduced to a minimum. 

Treatment during fhe Fencing Period.— The most important 
factors in growing forced rhubarb are the supplies of heat and 
of moisture. No ventilation is required, beyond what is given 
when the doors are opened for entrance and egress. 

In the first week, the temperature of the forcing shed should 
not be below 40° F. nor above 46° F. During the second week, 
the temperature should be raised to 60° F. and it should be 
gradually raised to 60° F. as the crop gets stronger. At no 
time should this last temperature be exceeded if colour and 
fimmess are to be secured, and particular care must be taken 
in this direction during the last week before pulling. 

Watering is most conveniently done from tape inside the 
sheds. A hose with a fine spray nozzle should be used. 
Opinions differ as to how often, and in what quantity, water 
should be given. On some farms, the crowns are soaked 
once a week, while on others a light spray is given every 
second day. The beds should be kept moist but not sodden, 
and a moderate spraying every two days is to be preferred 
to drenching once a week. Heavy watering is as bad for 
mining colour as is overheating. The crop should be ready 
for a first pullmg one month after the commencement of 
heating. 

Cgze daring Kurveiting. —^The work of pulling the crop is of 
a delicate nature suitable for women and girls, who with a 
little tuition socm become expert. Care has to be taken that the 
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stalk is pulled away from the crown cleanly, and that the 
delicate skin is not broken. At the first pulling, the largest and 
firmest stalks should be picked, and all weak, attenuated, or 
discoloured stalks should be removed from the beds. Stalks 
must never be broken off, but should be slipped free from the 
oohrea, or sheath, by the thumb or forefinger, as, apart from 
the fact that broken stalks do not present an attractive appear¬ 
ance for market, the broken base of the stalk hinders the pro¬ 
gress of the new bud. If the crowns are required for planting 
out in the spring for propagating purposes, they should not be 
stripped too severely, but if they are not so required, pulling 
may continue as long as it is economical. 

Karketing. —^There is no standard way of marketing rhubarb 
from the open. In the London district the sticks are either tied 
in bundles weighing 5 lb. to 8 lb., by means of willow rods— 
the sticks being alternately reversed at back and front—or 
they are packed loose in boxes holding some 30 lb. Elsewhere, 
field rhubarb is made up in bundles of 14 lb. and 28 lb. weight. 
The bimdles are secured by ties of strong twine or hay, and no 
special precautions are taken in packing for transit, the bundles 
being merely built up, one on top of the other, in the vehicles 
used for conveyance to market. 

Forced rhubarb, on the other hand, must be protected from 
rough usage in transit, freshness and attractiveness being 
essential features for ready sale. In the Yorkshire area, the 
rhubarb is made up in bundles of from 6 oz. to 12 oz. in weight, 
the size of the bundle being apparently fixed by each grower 
in a somewhat haphazard fashion. An attempt is being made 
by some growers to standardize the bundle at 8 oz., but the 
matter of standardization is one of great difficulty, owing to 
the great variations in size and thickness between varieties, and 
even between sticks of any one variety. In the case of Victoria, 
for example, a single well-grown stick will weigh more than 
8 oz., and it i^ usual for the first few pullings of this variety to 
be marketed in single sticks, six dozen sticks being packed in 
each hamper. 

No standard package is used in marketing the crop, and 
baskets, orange boxes and onion crates, with the central parti¬ 
tions removed, are commonly used, six dozen bundles being 
packed in each. The bundles are tied by hand, or by means of a 
special machine of simple and inexpensive design. Two ties 
of soft twine are made. An expert worker can tie 16 dozen 
bundles per hour by hand, while with the aid of the maabine 
70 dozen bundles per hour can be tied. 
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In the Glasgow area, forced rhubarb is marketed on similar 
lines, but the weight of the bundle there is 7 lb., while the 
smaller sticks, or seconds, are made up in bundles of 3| lb. 
These latter find a ready sale among bakers and confectioners. 

The chief markets for forced rhubarb are London, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, Manchester, Birmingham and Glasgow. 

Weight 0l Crop. —^The weight of forced rhubarb to be 
obtained from an acre of roots varies greatly, according to 
variety, age of the roots when forced, treatment during their 
growth in the open, and other factors. The following table 
gives, in round figures, details of the return under two different 
systems of management:— 

A. —Variety Victoria'. Allowed five years m the open before 

forcing, and no crop taken during the year prior to forcing. 

B. —^Variety Victoria : Allowed three years in the open before 

forcing, and outside crop pulled once in the year prior to forcing. 

Acreage of roots Average age of Weight of forced Weight of cropper 
raised annually for roots when rhubarb acre occupied by 

forcing forced marketed roots in the open 

Acres Years tons tons 

A 15 6 240 16 

B 6 3 80 13-3 

In neither of the above cases were forced roots planted out 
again for stock. Forced roots which are not to be planted out 
may be heaped up in layers with quicklime, and left to crumble 
down -, the resulting compost makes a useful top-dressing. 

Diseases and Pests. —The most important disease of rhubarb 
is that known as “Crown Rot” or simply as “ Rhubarb Disease.” 
It is a bacterial trouble, and the oi^anism which causes it has 
been named Bacterium Bhaponticum by Mr. W. A. Millard,* 
who has carefully studied the disease. In infected crowns the 
bases of the sheaths and of the stalks become swollen, the 
leaves become puce-coloured, whilst the crown itself succumbs 
to a soft brown rot. The terminal bud is destroyed and only 
spindly “ sticks,” derived from lateral buds, develop. 

Infection takes place from the soil, and the disease occurs in 
plants grown in the open as well as in forced crowns. Experi¬ 
ments in soil disinfection have shown that watering with a 
solution of ammonia is a promising remedial measure, but 
further work is required before such treatment can be looked 
upon as a practical proposition. Proper rotation of crops and 

* The Univeisity of Leeds and the Yorkshire CounoU for Agrioultuial 
ESduoation: Bulletin No. 1S4,1924, price 7d., post free. 
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“o]fi€tn farming,” with strict attention to the principles of 
sound plant hygiene, are the best methods of avoiding the 
disease. 

The disease does not occur in Lanarkshire, where the 
following rules are observed in the cultivation of the crop :— 

(a) A rotation of cropping is practised. 

(&) Lime is used liberally. 

(a) Forced roots are seldom, if ever, replanted for stock. 

(d) Manures of doubtful nature, such as town refuse, are seldom 
used. 

Some damage is occasionally done to the crop by eelworms, 
especially where forced roots have been used for stock purposes. 


OCTOBER ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bond, M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agricultural Organizer for Derbyshire. 

Seasonal Operations. —October is the first month of the arable 
farm year and ordinarily it is a busy period. After the necessary 
stubble cultivations and manurings have been completed—or 
carried as far as weather conditions permit—autumn seeding 
operations follow, October being the favourite month for 
drilling winter oats (black and grey varieties), barley (six row 
and Archer varieties), beans, wheat, and mixed grains for 
ensilage, for hay or for thrashing. 

The following is a typical silage mixture : 6 stones winter 
tares, and 6 stones black winter oats per acre. Where it is 
desired to include beans, these should be ploughed in about 
4 in. deep two or three weeks before the tares and oats are 
drilled, otherwise the beans are apt to be repressed by the 
latter : 4 stones beans may replace 2 stones tares. For mixed 
grain—which Mr. J. C. Brown advocates on the grounds that 
it yields appreciably heavier crops than single grains, keeps 
the land clean and saves the cost of ensilage—the mixture 
recommended is 6 stones beans, 3 stones tares, 2 stones oats 
and 2^ stones barley per acre. 

Many beds of maiden seeds are this year too forward in 
development and probably will not winter well unless grazed 
back before the end of the month. At Oarforth (Yorks) 
grazing off with sheep, followed by a dressing of ground lime 
(in which Oarforth soils are deficient) resulted in an improved 
stand of red clover in the following year. 

Owing to the prevalence of blight in potatoes, special 
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precautions in storing the crop will be advisable, not only on 
account of the expected high value of the tubers, but also 
because of the liability to decay unless pitted in dry condition. 
Special comments on potato storing appeared in these notes 
last October. 

Bullocks, purchased for winter feeding, are now brought into 
the yards and enter upon the first stage of the fattening 
process. In addition to their daily allowance of straw and 
turnips—chiefly whites and yellows in this month—^they 
receive a small ration of concentrates, not exceeding about 
4 lb. per head per day at flrst. The use of large quantities of 
linseed and cotton cakes is still common but out-of-date 
practice. Fattening hoggs are also introduced to the turnip 
fold, commencing with white varieties, but care is necessary to 
prevent digestive troubles in the change to watery rations, and 
the recognised safeguard is a hberal allowance of hay. Here, as 
with bullock feeding, modem ideas are against the use of large 
quantities of protein-rich cake for fattening purposes. 

Early lambing flocks of ewes are already in lamb, but 
October is the usual time for turning in the rams where lambs 
are not desired before March, It is an accepted principle that 
the ewes at this time should be in improving but not fat con¬ 
dition, which is ensured by providing better keep. “ Flushing,” 
as the practice is termed, increases the number of Iambs. 

On the pastoral farm, October marks the approach of the 
end of the grazing season, for after this month grass makes 
little growth, and only such keep as the summer stock have 
left uneaten is available. Opinions differ as to whether it is 
better to allow store stock to bare the fields off in wmter or to 
keep the fields clear until early spring, when the old and the 
new may be pulled off together. On rich land inclined to cause 
scouring, the latter is probably advisable ; but on poorer soils 
with an inclination to become matted, no opportunity of 
baring the ground should be missed. 

Dairy cows in milk now require practically full “ winter 
rations,” i.e. typically, 3} lb. concentrates per gallon of milk 
yielded or anticipated—and an increasing allowatice of hay 
and cabbage or kale as the days shorten. Between the middle 
and the end of the month—according to weather conditions 
and the state of the gateways—^the herd ceases to go out after 
the evening milking, but at this juncture it is important to 
keep the sheds cool and well ventilated so that the cows 
gradually harden off before winter conditions set in. A corre¬ 
spondent from a south-western county informs me that last 

2t 
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winter he kept one of his herds entirely out of doors and the 
cows milked well and maintained their condition to his entire 
satisfaction. In the Midlands, dry cows and strong young 
stock are known to fare well out of doors all winter ; but it is 
probably only in the milder counties where out-wintering 
could be practised with reasonable success with cows in milk. 

Cowsheds. —^While it is not impossible to produpe clean milk 
in an unsuitable byre, the first essential—clean cows—^is 
attained with less difficulty when the fioor of the shed may bo 
swilled out, and when the “ standing ” or platform and the 
manure channel are designed to prevent the cow’s feet, tail 
and hindquarters from becoming soiled. 

Many farmers labour under considerable handicap in respect 
of their cowsheds, and for various reasons much expenditure will, 
during the next few years, be incurred in effecting alterations. 
Unfortunately there is in some districts widespread prejudice 
against some of the essential features of an improved cow-stall. 
Concrete fioors are believed to be necessarily slippery and 
prone to cause udder chills and big knees; and the high, short 
“ standing ” is regarded as dangerous in a number of ways. 
Consequently, when alterations are made it not infrequently 
happens that obsolete ideas prevail, errors are repeated and 
money is spent without attaining the permanent improvement 
that is possible. 

The accompanying illustration represents a section through 
a cowshed floor, designed in accordance with the writer’s 
experience of shed alterations in Derbyshire, where in recent 
years a number of byres have been re-floored under his guidance. 
In many respects the floor is similar to that described and 
illustrated in the Ministry’s pamphlet, “ The Construction of 
Cowhouses,” but there are two differences which by some are 
thought to be improvements. The first is the absence of a curb 
behind the manure channel.* This facilitates cleaning out and 
is safer for the cows to cross when going in and out of the shed. 
The second is the depression one inch deep extending two feet 
from the near edge of the manger. This is to hold litter and 
prevents the big knee trouble which has been already mentioned 
as one of the criticisms of concrete floors. 

* Note. —On the other hand, the absence of a back curb permits splashing 
of both solid and liquid excreta, which is not conducive to cleanliness, but 
Mr. Bond feels that the rear curb and the raised hinder walk cause or permit 
reflection of splashes on to the platform, and that in narrow sheds with little 
room behind the cows—a circumstance too common—the absence of a back 
curb is a great convenience to tho attendant^, 
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The entire floor is made of concrete, roughened with a broom 
before setting. Hitherto the hinder passage and the rear portion 
of the standing have been grooved, but it is doubtful whether 
with a roughened surface the grooving serves any useful 
purpose. As regards mangers, glazed half-pipes are undoubtedly 
the best, but whatever kind of manger is used it is essential 
that the bottom be an inch or two higher than the level of the 
standing, otherwise the cows will move forward when eating. 

The widths of the front and hinder walks are variable, 
according to the space available, but for ordinary cows of 
Shorthorn size, the other dimensions may not be varied without 
special reasons. The case here assumed is that of a stall without 
a hay rack in front and where the cows are tied to a side stay 
fixed opposite the middle of the near lip of the manger. Where 
stanchions are fitted the standings may be about three inches 
shorter. Generally it is advantageous to grade the length of 
the standings from 5 ft. at one end of the shed to 5 ft. 6 in. 
at the other end, to accommodate small and large cows 
respectively. 

Perhaps the most contentious matter is that of the height of 
the platform above the level of the manure channel. The object 
of a high standing is firstly to discourage the habit of the cows 
to stand with their hinder feet in the grip, as a result of which 
they soil the platform when they stand up and sometimes they 
contract “ foul in the foot ” from continuous contact with 
manure. A second advantage of the high standing is that it 
keeps the cow’s tail clean, when she lies down. The objection 
commonly raised against it is that cows have been known to 
injure themselves by slipping off it. This is i)ossibly due to the 
fact that sometimes the error is committed of rounding the 
edge of the platform instead of leaving it square. I have heard 
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of oases where farmers have had the grips filled in again to 
reduce the height of the standing, but in my experience that 
has never been the case. Indeed, one farmer who has re- 
fioored five sheds during the past four years, has successively 
increased the height of the platform until in the last-altered 
shed he has made it on the average 12 ins. above the bottom of 
the grip. 

The cost of re-fiooring a byre varies according to the 
dimensions per cow. Frequently it is not necessary to alter the 
fore-passage or the mangers. Where the alterations are con¬ 
fined to the standing, the grip and the hinder walk, the cost of 
putting in a fioor similar to that illustrated in the sketch is 
about £2 per cow. 


NOTES ON MANURES FOR OCTOBER 

H. V. Gabnbb, M.A., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

Antonin Manuring .—In October the arable land will receive 
most attention, the manurial treatment of the permanent 
grass being left till a little later in the year. Thorough in¬ 
corporation with the soil is a factor in the success of fertiliser 
treatment, and it is desirable that autumn-sown crops should 
have their phosphates applied before drilling so that the 
cultivations necessary to finish the seed bed and cover the seed 
may also serve the purpose of working in the manure. This is 
all the more necessary for phosphates such as basic slags and 
steamed bone flour which are not water soluble. On such 
heavy or medium soils as are known to respond to potash, the 
potash manures may well be given with the phosphates for 
autumn-sown crops. The case of nitrogenous fertilisers is rather 
different. On free draining soils the loss of nitrate in the wet 
whiter months when little growth is taking place may be con¬ 
siderable, especially if quick-acting nitrogenous manures are 
applied. Even dressings of farmyard manure are not free from 
this objection, although the convenience of being able to get 
the dung out at this time of the year outweighs any loss of 
nitrate which may occur. On the other hand organic manures 
such as shoddy, feathers, sewage sludge and town refuse can be 
given in autumn since their decomposition in the soil is a rather 
slow process. 

In deciding the dressings to apply to autumn-sown crops 
the previous treatment of the field will be the main guide. 
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Those following early lifted roots or potatoes which have been 
“well done,” will scarcely need a further supply of phosphate ; 
but autumn com after seeds or after a straw crop will usually 
benefit from a dressing of about 2 cwt. per acre of super* 
phosphate, or its equivalent of basic slag or steamed bone floiu*. 
The need for potash depends on similar considerations, but the 
lighter the soil and the longer the interval since the land last 
received farmyard manure the more likely is it that potash 
manures will be required. Where potash is wanted a dressing 
of i to 1 cwt. per acre of muriate of potash or the equivalent 
quantities of 20 per cent, or 30 per cent, potash salts should 
suffice. 

Beans, vetches, and silage mixtures may be treated as 
outlined above, but when these crops are grown in heavy land, 
the phosphate might be slightly increased and the potash 
omitted. 

As far as the sugar beet area is concerned it is considered 
good practice to apply the dung in autumn or winter and turn 
it in with a deep furrow. Spring applications of farmyard 
manure are liable to produce fangy roots which carry a large 
amount of soil to the factory. Like the potato, sugar beet 
is a crop which does best with a supply of dung. Very 
heavy dressings are not necessary, however, for it has been 
repeatedly shown that a moderate dressing of about 12 tons 
per acre of farmyard manure, supplemented by a complete 
mixture of artificials in the spring, will produce satisfactory 
crops. 

Oompaiative Costs Limes.— When it has been decided that 
a field is to receive a dressing of lime or of chalk, the question 
arises as to what is the cheapest form available. Several 
factors enter into this matter :— 

(1) The cost per ton on rail of each of the alternatives. 

(2) The carriage per ton from the place of origin to the 
farmer’s station. (Often these two items are brought 
together in a quotation of so much per ton.delivered to 
nearest station.) 

(3) The lime oon^t of the materials. This may be 
ascertained by having an analysis made of a carefully 
taken sample, unless it is stated by the vendors. If the 
anal 3 r 8 is states the percentage of cfdcium carbonate as in 
chalk or limestone, this can be converted into the 
equivalent quantity of quicklime by multiplying by the 
factor *56. 
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When these figures are ascertained for such lime products as 
may be regarded as alternatives for the purpose in view—and 
for most purposes ground lime, ground chalk, hydrate of lime, 
and ground limestone fall in such a class—a simple calculation 
will show what 1 ton of pure Ume (CaO) costs on the farm, when 
purchased in any of the alternative forms. The substance 
which yields the lowest figure in this way will be the cheapest 
form of lime product to buy. 

If lump lime is to be compared with any of the substances 
mentioned above, an addition to its price should be made for 
the estimated cost of slaking the lime on the farm, in order 
to reduce it to a sowable condition. 

Lump chalk can hardly be valued this way, since owing to its 
coarseness, only a small fraction of the total dressing can be 
expected to come into action in the years immediately following 
its application. 

Before undertaking an improvement which may cost from 
£2 to £4 per acre it is advisable to consult the County Agri¬ 
cultural Organiser. It is usually possible in cases of doubt to 
arrange to have a soil analysis carried out, on the results of 
which, when interpreted in the light of local experience, a sound 
course of action can be recommended. Cases have occurred 
where farmers have proposed to give a dressing of lime to 
soils, which on examination, have been found to be well supplied 
with this constituent. 

Cyanamide. —Another source of nitrogen has recently been 
made available to British farmers in the form of cyanamide. 
This fertiliser is by no means a new one. It has b^n manu¬ 
factured on a large and increasing scale since 1905, and a 
certain amount was used in England before the war. In 
Germany in 1922, cyanamide accounted for about one-fifth by 
weight of all the nitrogenous artificials used. 

Cyanamide is made by a process of fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen whereby purified nitrogen is caused to combine with 
calcium carbide at a high temperature. The product as 
originally turned out was excessively dusty, but means have 
been devised to combat this. Cyanamide contains about 
19 per cent, of nitrogen in the form of calcium cyanamide, 
and up to 60 per cent, of lime, of which approximately one- 
third is present as free lime, the remcunder being combined 
with the nitrogen. In the soil the nitrogen is transformed by a 
series of changes into compounds which the plant can utilise. 
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Urea is first formed by a chemical action, after which ammonia 
and eventually nitrate are produced by the agency of bacteria. 
This process takes place most rapidly in fertile soils in good 
physical condition, and in any case requires some time to com¬ 
plete, so that cyanamide is one of the slower acting nitrogenous 
manures. The lime is ultimately converted into chalk, each 
hundredweight of cyanamide thus providing rather less than an 
equal weight of chalk ; but although this action undoubtedly 
helps to maintain the chalk supply, the use of cyanamide 
cannot be regarded as a substitute for liming on acid soils. 

As far as the manurial value of cyanamide is concerned, more 
experimental work has been carried out on the Continent 
than in England. Most experimenters are agreed in assigning 
to the nitrogen of cyanamide a slightly lower effectiveness 
than the nitrogen of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. 
Moreover, when tried over a large range of soils and agricultural 
conditions, cyanamide has shown more variability of per¬ 
formance than the other two forms of nitrogen. On the other 
hand its present price of 9s. 9d. per unit is lower than that of 
the above mentioned fertilisers. 

Cyanamide is best used fresh and, on the arable land, 
it is more suitable for incorporation in the seed bed than 
for top dressings. It should be applied some time before 
sowing, a good rule being to allow one week in the soil for each 
hundredweight per acre given. The quantities used per acre 
are about the same as in the case of sulphate of ammonia. 

On the more retentive soils on the Continent, cyanamide is 
often applied with good effect l)efore drilling winter com, but 
this practice has not as yet been extensively tested in this 
country. 

Fertiliser Prices. —^The present time is one of low prices of 
agricultural produce as compared with commodities in general, 
and attention naturally turns to an examination of the 
production costs of our farm crops. It is interesting to note that 
the price of artificial manures is one of the items in the cost 
of crop production which shows a relatively small increase 
above pre-war levels. In a recent issue of the Agricultural 
Market Report, the percentage increase of fertiliser prices 
above the rates prevailing in the years 1911-13 are given as 
follows, the latest figures referring to the month of July, 
1926 : Nitrate of Soda -f- 26 per cent; Sulphate of Ammonia 
— 16 per cent, (decrease); Basic slag (30 per cent, quality) 
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46 per cent.; Superphosphate + 16 per cent.; Kainit + 12 per 
cent. It will be seen that in most cases the increases above 
pre-war prices are very moderate, and sulphate of ammonia is 
cheaper now than it was before the war. Up to the time of 
writing the only marked change which has occurred in the prices 
of the above artificial manures has been a reduction in the 
price of sulphate of ammonia. 


PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 

Non.—Unleta otherwise stated, prices ate for not less than 2-ton lots f.oj*. In towns named 
and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


Average price per ton during week 
ending September 8. 



Bristol 

Hull 

L*pool 

London 

Cost per 
unit at 
London 


B 

B 


B 

m 

Nitrate o! soda (N. 16(%) 

18 10 

13 0 


12 16 

16 6 

„ lime (N. 13%) 

Sulphate of ammonia— 

Neutral (N. 2hl%) .. 

•• 

12 10 

•• 

12 7t 

19 0 

11 7* 

11 7* 

11 7* 

11 7* 

(N)ll 0 

Kainit (Pot. 14%) 

3 2 

2 15 

2 17 

2 16 

4 0 

Potash salts (Pot. 30%) .. 

4 17 

,, 

,, 

4 10 

3 0 

<Pot.20%).. 

3 12 

3 0 

3 0 

3 8 

3 2 

Muriate of potash (Pot. 60>63}%) 

9 10 

8 2 

8 13 

9 7 

3 6 

Sulphate „ (Pot. 48-6li%) 

11 10 

10 5 


11 5 

4 5 

Bade slag (T.P. 88%) 


• • 

,, 

,, 

,, 

(T.P.36%) .. 


.. 

.. 

,, 

,, 

.. (T.P.34%) .. 


. • 

3 8f 

3 1)§ 

2 1 

„ (T.P.30%) .. .. 


3 2§ 

8 3§ 

3 6§ 

2 2 

„ (T.P.28%) .. 

„ (T.P.2a®/») .. 

„ CI.V.2i%) .. 


2 11§ 

,, 

,, 

,, 


2 7§ 

,. 

,, 



2 2§ 

2 3§ 

2 11§ 

2 1 

Ground rock phomhate (T.P.68%) 
Superphosphate (S.P. 36%) 

.. (8.P.33%) .. 

2’ioii 


2 1211 

0 11 

3 6 

• • 

3 0 

3 6 

3 6 

1 10 

„ (8.P.30«i) .. 

3*0 

2 *io 

3 2 

2*i8 

ill 

Bone meal (N. 3f %, T.F. 46%).. 
Steaaied bone flour (N. ) %, 

8 10 

8 6 

8 10 

•• 

• • 

T.P. 60.66%) 

6 Of 


5 16 

6 10 

•• 


▲bbtevlaUont: N.-NItrogen; 8.P.-«Soluble Phosphate; T.P.-Total Phosphate: 

Pot. Potash. 

* Delivered In 4-ton lots at porohsser's nearest railway station, 
t Delivered (within a limited area) at purdia8er*s nearest railway station. 
t Delivered In the home counties. 


I Hull prices include delivery to any station in Yorkshire, Liverpool to any station 
m l 4 moashlie. London prices are for 4-ton lots delivered in the home counties. 

f fineness 60% throng standard screen of 10,000 holes to the square inch. Price at London 
la for 44on lots f.o.r. at Northern London Stations, and at Ci.W.£. and S.E. London Statiom 
the cost to pitrehassis Is 66s. per ton. 
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MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., 

Animal Nvirition Institute, Cambridge University. 

Xofluenoe of fbe Grade Filne of Feeding Stuffs on their 
INgestibility .—^If any feeding stuffs commonly used for stock 
be boiled with dilute acid or alkali, the bulk of the feeding 
stuff becomes dissolved, but an insoluble portion is generaUy 
left. This insoluble residue is called “ woody ” fibre, and is 
mainly composed of cellulose. This substance resists solution, 
and is a common constituent of most plants, being used for 
the building up of their supporting framework. It is, con¬ 
sequently, most prevalent in the ^sterns of plants and least 
so in the fruits. The digestive juices of animals are not able to 
dissolve cellulose, since there is no cellulose-digesting ferment 
present in them. Indeed, in the animal kingdom, the snail 
is the only creature in which a cellulose-digesting ferment has 
been found. The woody fibre of feeding stuffs is, therefore, 
not of much value except that it adds bulk to the ration 
and gives the animal a full, contented feeling. 

To what extent, then, does woody fibre occur in common 
feeding stuffs ? In oilcakes, the woody fibre fiuctuates from 
per cent, to nearly 30 per cent., according to the type of 
seed used and to whether the seed has been decorticated or not 
prior to crushing; a similar variation being shown in the case 
of brewery and distillery by-products. Milling by-products 
show a fluctuation of from 4^ per cent, to nearly 60 per cent.; 
the common milling by-products, such as wheat and barley 
bran, containing about 8 per cent, of woody fibre. Oil¬ 
seeds vary from 5J per cent, in the case of hnseed to 28 per cent, 
in the case of sunflower seed. The common leguminous seeds, 
peas, beans, lentils, soy beans and vetches, are characterised 
by a low woody fibre content, ranging from 3^ per cent, to 7 
per cent. The cereal grains are fairly low in woody fibre, varjdng 
from IJ per cent, in the case of wheat to from 8 to 15 per cent, 
in the case of oats. Roots are very low in woody fibre, chiefly 
because of their watery nature, the percentage of woody 
fibre in their case rarely exceeding per cent. Green fodders 
are also comparatively low in woody fibre and generally 
fluctuate between 3 and 10 per cent. In coming to hays, we 
find a jump in fibre content, the woody fibre varying from 20 
per cent, in the case of excellent meadow hay to over 30 per 
cent, in the case of poor meadow hay. In the case of straw, 
the fibre content is very high, averaging about 40 per cent. 

If we now consider the digestibility of these feeding stuffs, 
we find that, considered broadly, it varies inversely with the 
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woody fibre content; feeding stuffs containing little or no 
woody fibre showing high digestibility, and those containing 
much of this fibre showing low digestibility. Thus the diges¬ 
tibility of milk by ruminants is 98 per cent., whereas earth- 
nut cake is 83 per cent., meadow hay 61 per cent., and straw 
42 per cent. We can therefore accept the general rule that the 
higher the percentage of woody fibre there is in a feeding 
stuff, the less digestible it becomes. Moreover, another factor 
comes into play, i.c., the depressant effect of the woody fibre 
varies according to the species of animal. Thus the diges¬ 
tibility of milk or meatmeal, used for pigs, sheep, cattle and 
horses, is, approximately, the same for all, showing that, in the 
absence of woody fibre, the digestive apparatus of all these 
animals is equally efficient. When we compare feeding stuffs 
containing woody fibre, we find divergency occurring in the 
different animals. Thus sheep and cattle digest 61 per cent, of 
meadow hay, horses 50 per cent., and pigs practically none. 
Horses, sheep and cattle digest barley to the extent of 86 per 
cent., pigs to the extent of 81 per cent. The reason for these 
differences may be sought in the relative anatomical differences 
met with in the digestive apparatuses of these different animals. 

If the food residues obtained from horses and ruminants be 
examined, it will be found that the crude fibre has, to a certain 
extent, disappeared during its passage through the digestive 
tract, and it has been demonstrated that this apparent digestion 
of crude fibre by ruminants and horses is due to the action of 
bacteria and other lowly-organised forms of life. Thus with 
ruminants, the woody fibre of hay shows an apparent diges¬ 
tibility of 59 per cent., and in horses of 39 per cent. In the case 
of barley, the woody fibre is apparently digested to the extent 
of 100 per cent, by ruminants and horses, and only to the extent 
of 12 per cent, by pigs. The depressant effect of the presence of 
woody fibre in a feeding stuff, consequently, exerts its maximum 
effect on pigs, is much less effective with horses, and has 
least effect with ruminants. Anatomical and physiological 
considerations support this view. The sheep and cow have a 
very capacious digestive apparatus, and by means of the 
four-chambered stomach and by chewing the cud, grind the 
woody fibre to a very fine state* The horse does not possess a 
capacious stomach, and does not chew the cud; but these 
deficiencies are, to a considerable extent, compensated for by 
the enormous development of the large intestine. The pig, 
on the other hand, possesses neither of these advantages. 
We have seen, then, that woody fibre in a feeding stuff exerts 
considerable influence on its digestibility. 
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What are the practical lessons to be drawn from tliis 
knowledge ? Firstly, food for pigs should always be chosen 
from those possessing a low fibre content. Secondly, horses 
should only be fed with very fibrous feeding stuffs when in a 
resting condition. As soon as heavy work is required, the 
cereal ration and concentrated foods used need to be in¬ 
creased, and the quality of the fibrous foods given should be 
improved. The same principle holds good, also, in the case 
of ruminants, where rapid fattening or the production of large 
quantities of milk is desired. Thirdly, in the production of hay 
for feeding to one’s own stock, quality rather than quantity 
should be the primary consideration. Leaving hay until the 
last moment before cutting increases the quantity but also 
increases the percentage of woody fibre present. 

Fum Values.—^The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 


used as bases of comparison for the 

purposes 

of this month’s 

ccdcnlations, are as follows ;— 

Starch 

Protein 

Per ton 


equivalent equivalent 

£ 8. 

Barley (imported) 

71 

6-2 

8 15 

Matxe . 

81 

6-8 

8 12 

Decorticated ground nut cake .. 

73 

410 

11 10 

„ cotton cake 

71 

340 

10 0 


Add 10s. per ton, in each case, for carriage. The cost per 
unit starch equivalent works out at 2*27 shillings, and per unit 
protein equivalent, 1*64 shillings. 


The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The *' food values ” which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should be 
applied by Agricultural Organisers and other advisers in connec¬ 
tion with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy cows, are 
given in the November, 1926, issue of the Ministry’s Jovbnal.) 

Fahm Values. 


Chops 

1 

Starch 

equivalent 


Per cent. 

Wheat. 

72 

Oats . 

60 

Barley. 

71 

Potatoes. 

18 

Swedes. 

7 

Bfangolds .. 

7 

Beans . 

66 

Good meadow hay 

31 

Gk>od oat straw. 

17 

Good clover hay. 

32 

Vetch and oat silage 

13 

Barley straw . 

19 

Wheat straw . 


Bean straw . 

19 I 


Protein i per ton, on 
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Dibosxftion 

Price 

s. d. 

perqr. 

lb. 

Price 

per 

ton 

t s. 

Manu 
rial 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Costoi 
fo^ 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Starch 

equiv. 

per 

1001b. 

Price 

P" 

umt 
starch 
equiv. 
s. d. 

Price 
per lb. 
starch 
equiv. 
d« 

Pro- 

tehi 

squiv. 

% 

Wheat, British. 



12 

lot 

0 

14 

11 16 

72 

3 

3 

1-74 

9-6 

Barley, British feeding 

— 

— 

8 

lot 

0 

11 

7 19 

71 

2 

3 

1*20 

6-2 

„ Canadian No. 4 Westerz] 

31 9 

400 

8 

18 

0 

11 

8 7 

71 

2 

4 

1*25 

6'2 

„ American 

31 9 


8 

18 

0 

11 

8 7 

71 

2 

4 

1*26 

6-2 

„ Kussian 

30 9 


8 

12 

0 

11 

8 1 

71 

2 

3 

1*20 

6-2 

Oats, English, white .. 

— 


9 

n 

0 

12 

8 15 

60 

2 

11 

1*56 

7-6 

„ „ black and grey 

— 

— 

8 

Wt 

0 

12 

7 18 

6Q 

2 

8 

1*43 

7*6 

„ Canadian No. 2 Western 

28 3 

320 

9 

18 

0 

12 

0 6 

60 

3 

1 

1*66 

7-6 


27 0 


9 

8 

0 

12 

8 16 

60 

2 

11 

1-56 

7*6 


26 3 


8 

17 

0 

12 

8 5 

60 

2 

9 

1-47 

7-6 

„ American. 

26 0 


8 

15 

0 

12 

8 3 

60 

2 

0 

1-47 

76 

„ Argentine 

24 3 

$9 

8 

10 

0 

12 

7 18 

60 

2 

8 

1-43 

7-6 

„ Chilian. 

24 3 


8 

10 

0 

12 

7 18 

60 

2 

8 

1.43 

7*6 

Maize, Argentine 

34 0 

480 

8 

2 

0 

11 

7 11 

81 

1 

10 

0 98 

6*8 

„ South African .. 

39 3 

ft 

9 

3t 

0 

11 

8 12 

81 

2 

1 

112 

6-8 

Dan, Bombay. 

— 

— 

11 

10 

0 

13 

10 17 

74 

2 

11 

1*56 

7*2 

Rye, Home grown 

— 

— 

8 

0 

0 

14 

7 6 

72 

2 

0 

107 

91 

Millers' ollal^ 













Bran, Bntish. 

_ 

— 

6 

0 

1 

4 

4 16 

42 

2 

3 

1*20 

10 

„ broad. 

— 

— 

6 

15 

1 

4 

5 11 

42 

2 

8 

1*48 

10 

Middlmgs, fine, imported .. 


— 

7 

15 

0 

19 

6 16 

60 

2 

0 

1*07 

12 

„ coarse, British .. 


— 

7 

2 

0 

19 

6 3 

58 

2 

1 

M2 

11 

Pollards, imported .. 

— 

— 

6 

15 

1 

4 

4 11 

60 

1 

6 

0*80 

11 

Meal, barley. 

„ maize. 

— 

— 

10 

2 

0 

11 

9 11 

71 

2 

8 

1*43 

6-2 

— 

— 

8 

15 

0 

11 

8 4 

81 

2 

0 

P07 

6*8 

„ „ South African 

— 

— 

8 

17t 

0 

11 

8 6 

81 

2 

1 

M2 

6*8 

„ „ germ 

— 

— 

8 

0 

0 

17 

7 3 

85 

1 

8 

0*80 

1 10 

„ „ gluten feed 

— 

— 

8 

7 

1 

3 

7 4 

76 

1 

11 

103 

19 

„ locust bean 

— 

— 

9 

0 

0 

9 

8 11 

71 

2 

5 

1*20 

3*6 

„ bean . 

— 

— 

12 

0 

1 

8 

10 12 

66 

3 

3 

1-74 

20 

„ fish . 

_ 

— 

18 

5 

3 

15 

14 10 

63 

5 

6 

2*05 

48 

Maize, cooked fiaked .. 

_ 

— 

10 

17 

0 

11 

10 0 

85 

2 

5 

1*29 

8’6 

Linseed— 













„ cake, English, 12% oil 

_ 

— 

12 

12 

1 

13 

10 19 

74 

3 

0 

1*61 

25 

»♦ »t rt »» 

_ 

— 

12 

6 

1 

13 

10 12 

74 

2 

10 

1*52 

25 

.. 9% 

_ 

— 

12 

0 

1 

13 

10 7 

74 

2 

8 

1*43 

25 

Soya bean „ 6% „ 

_ 

— 

12 

0 

2 

7 

0 13 

60 

2 

10 

1*52 

36 

Cottonseed cake,English,6|%„ 

— 

— 

6 

5 

1 

8 

4 17 j 

42 

2 

3 

1*20 

17 

„ „ Egyptian.6i% .. 

— 

— 

6 

15 

1 

8 

4 7 1 

42 

2 

1 

M2 

17 

Deoorticated cottonseed cake, 








71 





7% oil 

_ 

— 

10 

0 

2 

7 

7 13 

2 

2 

M6 

34 

Decorticated cottonseed meal, 




1 









7% oil 

_ 

— 

10 

0 1 

2 

7 

7 18 

74 

2 

2 

M6 

35 

Coconut cake, 6% oil.. 

_ 

— 

8 

16 

1 

7 

7 8 

79 

1 

10 

0*98 

16 

Ground nut cake, 6% oil 

_ 

— 

7 

12 

1 

12 1 

6 0 

67 

2 

1 

M2 

27 

Palm kernel cake, 6% oil 

_ 

— 

6 

16 

1 

0 

5 15 

75 

1 

6 

0*80 

17 

M M 1 , meal, 6% oil 

_ 

— 

7 

5 

I 

0 

6 5 

76 

1 

8 

0*80 

17 

„ „ meal, 2% oil .. 


— 

6 

0 

1 

1 

4 19 

71 

1 

5 

! 0*76 

17 

Feeding treacle. 

Brewers* grains, Dried ale .. 

_ 

— 

6 

15 

0 

9 

5 6 

51 

2 

1 

M2 

2*7 

_ 

— 

6 

12 

1 

1 

5 11 

49 

2 

3 

1*20 

13 

»f tr ft porter .. 

— 

— 

6 

2 

1 

1 

5 1 

49 

2 

1 

M2 

13 

>» ,» Wet ale 

_ 

— 

0 

13 

0 

8 

0 5 

15 

0 

4 

0*19 

4*8 

tf ft tt porter .. 

_ 

— 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 2 

15 

0 

2 

0*09 

4*8 

Malt culms . 



7 

Of 

1 

10 

5 10 

43 

2 

7 

1*38 

16 


t New crop tAt Liverpool 

NOM.—The pileei quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale tranaaotioni have taken 
uace in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
August and an, m a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to 
CMrlage and dealoni oommtsslon. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the teedlng stuffs on 
offer at their local market by tlie method of calculation used In these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake Is offered 
l^lly at £10 per ton, its manurial value Is £12s. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore &• IBs. per tdn. 
this figure by 75, tlie starch rqmvalent of palm kernel cake as given in the table, tlie cost per unit of starch equivalent 
is Ss. 4d. DUiding tlUs again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent i» 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch 


w tte same local market. From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine whldh feeding stuff gives him 
ttw bast value at the prices quoted on his own market. The manurial value per ton ftgurei are ealeulated on the baste 
of the following unit prices: N, Us. 04.; P Os, Bi. 8d.; K|0, Is. Od. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Thb week commencing Monday, November 1 next, has been 
selected for the annual “ Rat Week ” this year. As is well 
known, rats cause great loss to the 
National Rat country every year both directly, in the 
Week, 1926 destruction of foodstuffs and materials, 
and indirectly, as the agents and carriers 
of disease germs; and it is only by continuous, systematic 
and determined action on the part of all occupiers of lands and 
premises, and by the local authorities, vested with powers 
and duties xmder the Rats and Mice (Destruction) Act, 1919, 
that this menace to the community’s welfare can be effectively 
minimised. 

The Ministry, in a circular letter to the local authorities 
concerned, asks for their whole-hearted co-operation and 
support in the special effort of this Rat Week towards ridding 
the country of these destructive rodents; and has outlined 
for their consideration various courses of action, all or any of 
which they are free to adopt, apart from any special measures 
they may consider specially suitable to their respective 
districts. Among other things, it is suggested that;— 

(а) Special attention be given to rubbish tips, sewage farms, 
sewers or any other source of infestation within the 
authority’s own control ; also that owners of premises 
peculiarly liable to infestation by reason of the 
natiuc of the business carried on there, should be 
specially cifcularised. 

(б) A publicity campaign should be instituted to call public 
attention to the special effort of Rat Week and the 
responsibilities imposed by the Act. Advertisements and 
articles in the local Press, the display of posters, special 
displays of raticides and rat traps by local tradesmen, 
are indicated in this connection. The use of the Ministry’s 
cinematograph film on rat destruction at local cinemas, 
or the giving of the Ministry’s lecture on “ The Story of 
the Rat ” (illustrated by lantern slides) in- local halls, 
would afford other means of obtaining publicity and 
giving instruction. Both film and lecture can be obtained 
by local authorities on loan under certain conditions. 

(c) Small village committees might be formed to draw up a 
plan of campaign in co-operation with the local authority’s 
Rat Officer. Local rat clubs might be formed, where not 
already in existence, and funds collected to pay prizes for 
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the largest number of rats destroyed. Public funds 
cannot now be drawn upon for this purpose. 

(d) As the Boy Scouts’ Association has voluntarily offered 
its assistance to the Ministry in the Bat Week campaign, 
scoutmasters of the local troops shoidd be asked to 
co-operate in the work. 

Simple suggestions for rat destruction have been furnished to 
local authorities, which they are at liberty to reproduce for 
circulation in their districts. Single copies of the Ministry’s 
Leaflet, No. 244, on “ The Destruction of Rats,” will be sent 
free to applicants; additional copies can be obtained at Id. 
each, 9d. per dozen, or 4s. per hundred, post free. The Ministry 
is ready at any time to give all assistance or advice in its 
power where cases of rat infestation present features of special 
difficulty; and it will be glad to receive particulars of any 
matters of exceptional interest arising in connection with this 
year’s Rat Week. 


Under this scheme, specially selected sires are provided 
for mating with the milch goats kept by smallholders, 
cottagers, etc., with the object of producing 
Stud Ck)at progeny of better milking capacity than 
Scheme is usual from the service of ” scrub ” 
sires. Last year 89 .stud goats were 
registered for service under the scheme, and 1,116 services 
given. For the present breeding season, which began on 
1st of September, 104 stud goats have been registered and 
are standing at 99 centres in various parts of the country. 
The services of these goats for breeding purposes are available 
at a nominal fee, in no case exceeding 5s., provided the owner 
of the milch goat is eligible under the scheme. As the number 
of stud goats is much greater this year than last, it is hoped 
that no smallholder or cottager who keeps milch goats will 
And any difficulty in taking advantage of the opportunity 
provided under the scheme, for mating his goat with a first- 
class sire. Conditions of service and other information may be 
obtained from the County Agricultural Organisers throughout 
England and Wales, at their respective Cotmty Education 
Offices, or from the Hon. Secretary of the British Goat Society, 
which is responsible for the administration of the scheme, at 
10 Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 3. 
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In the winter of 1924-6 the De Vecchis process for the 
manufacture of beet sugar was investigated on behalf of the 
Ministry by a technical Committee which 
The visited Italy and reported on the matter 

De Veochis to the Ministry.* The Committee stated 

Sugar Beet that the process had scarcely emerged 

Process from the experimental stage, but the 
principles were sound, and that the 
improvements in the plant necessary to render it commercially 
successful ought to present little difficulty, and once these 
difficulties were overcome the process would offer great 
possibilities for the development of the sugar beet industry 
in this country. The Commission also recommend that the 
process should be investigated here, and that a definite decision 
as to the desirability of introducing the process into this 
country should await the results of these experiments. Later 
in 1925, an offer was received from Sir Charles Cottier, of the 
British and Irish rights in the process and an agreement was 
entered into under which the rights were assigned to the 
Ministry free of charge, and the Ministry undertook to promote 
further experimental work at the Institute of Agricultural 
Engineering, Oxford.*®** 

Dr. B. J. Owen, Director of the Institute, has now furnished 
a progress report on his investigations which is published by 
H.M. Stationery Office as a White Paper.f This report is not a 
final one and is written, as far as possible, in non-technical 
language ; at a later date a fuU technical report will be 
published. Dr. O^ven states that a considerable amount of work 
had already been done by the Institute on the drying of 
vegetable materials, J and use has been made of this experience 
in dealing with the drying of sugar beet. 

The Process ,—The essential features of the De Vecchis 
process consist in (1) drying the beet in thin slices, (2) ex¬ 
tracting the sugar from these dried slices by lixiviation instead 
of diffusion,§ and (3) purifying this concentrated extract 
before it is passed on to the normal methods of boiling down 
and crystallisation of the sugar. 

♦ See this Journal for April, 1926, p. 8. 

♦♦ See this Journal for February, 1926, p. 981. 

t InvestigaHoiia into the Desiccation (De Vecchis) Process for Producing 
Sugar from Sugar Beet: price 4d. net. 

t See Preliminary Be/tort of an Investigation into the Artificial Drying 
of Crops in the Stack, Institute of Agricultural Engineering, University 
of Oxford. Bulletin No. 2. The Clarendon Press, Oxford, price 2s. 6d. 

I Diffusion is the passing of a substance in solution into a solution of 
less concentration. Lixiviation is the separation of soluble from 
insoluble substances by the action of a solvent. 
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It is claimed that drying produces material that can 
be stored and worked up throughout the year, and in this way 
the extraction process need no longer be confined to the 
hundred days or so to which the diffusion treatment of the 
fresh beet is limited. A further claim is that drying, by 
rupturing the colls and coagulating the albuminoids, enables 
a more concentrated and purer extract to be obtained, without 
the employment of a large volume of water as ip the diffusion 
process, and that the subsequent purification of this extract 
is simplified. 

So far as drying the beet is concerned the practical require¬ 
ment is that a quantity of water, amounting to approximately 
76 per cent, of the total weight, must be removed. The main 
difficulty is to ensure that the drying is effected without 
causing caramelisation or inversion of the sugar present. 
The drying must consequently be accomplished as rapidly as 
possible without the use of very high temperatures. The 
De Vecchis system provides for two-stage drying, the bulk of 
the moisture being removed during the first stage which 
occupies about 100 minutes. The second stage of drying lasts 
for about two hours and is done with the object of coagulating 
the albuminoids. Dr. Owen’s investigations have shown 
that it is not necessary to divide up the drying process in this 
way and that, so long as the temperature to which the dried, 
or practically dried, cossettes were exposed did not exceed 
230“ F., there was no formation of invert sugar or caramel. It 
was also found essential to remove the moisture quickly so that 
the material was not heated in a moist state for any appreciable 
length of time. The best results were obtained when the 
duration of drying was reduced to one hour or less. 

Experiments are still in progress to ascertain the best 
conditions for storage. Some cossettes dried at Eynsbam 
have now been stored for six months and their condition is 
quite satisfactory. Cossettes have been stored successfully in 
Italy for over a year. 

Extraction of sugar from dried cossettes by lixiviation follows 
the same procedure as is adopted in the extraction of many 
vegetable materials and no difficulty was anticipated under 
this head with the experimental plant that was devised. 
Syrups of 60“ Brix were obtained from cossettes dried for 
periods varying from 1 to 3| hours. An experiment with 
disintegrated cossettes tended to show that still stronger 
syrups could be obtained in this way. 
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Experiments are in progress with the object of improving 
Dr. De Veoohis’ method, and an endeavour is being made to 
standardise a process which can be used in an equally satis¬ 
factory manner with all classes and strengths of syrups with¬ 
out any material addition to plant or labour. 

The fiurther treatment of purified liquors follows normal 
oommeroial practice and does not call for further comment here. 

Economic Conaiderationa relating to Factory Prodnction .— 
The main simphfication in sugar production by the desiccation 
process arises from the fact that, in the hxiviation of dried 
oossettes, a juice is obtained which has a density of 50° Brix, 
whereas in the diffusion process the raw juice has a density 
of only about 16° Brix. In other words, the amount of liquid 
which has to be handled under the desiccation process is less 
than one-third of that which has to be handled in the diffusion 
process. As it is an essential in either process that this liquid be 
heated (the temperature required is the same in both processes), 
if follows that the quantity of heat required for hxiviation is 
only about one-third of that required for diffusion. 

The quantity of water evaporated in the diffusion process 
is given by Dr. Owen as 2,356 lb. for each ton of raw beet 
and in the desiccation process as 2,091 lb. In the diffusion 
process, however, the bulk of the water is evaporated in 
multiple-effect evaporaters which afford a very economical 
means of evaporation and as a result the total consumption of 
coal is lower in the diffusion than in the desiccation process. 

It is estimated that the unit capital cost of a complete 
factory with a drying and extraction plant sufficient for 
25,000 tons of fresh beet a year would be £2 8s. Od. per ton, and 
that a similar factory for 100,000 tons of fresh beet a year 
would be £l 158. Od. per ton. 

In a 25,000-ton factory equipped for drying and extraction, 
the production cost, including all overhead and standing 
charges, but excluding the cost of beet, is estimated to be not 
more than 198. 3d. per ton of fresh beet treated, and for a 
100,000-ton factory not more than 158. 2d. per ton of fresh 
beet treated. At an average extraction of 13*25‘per cent, of 
sugar and omitting the cost of fresh beet, one ton of sugar 
should be produced for about £7 58. Od. and £5 14s. 5d. 
respectively. These figures are based on the assumption that 
the data obtained at the Eynsham Experimental Factory 
and in Italy can be applied to operations on a much larger scale. 

The present mveB%ation naturally suggests a comparison 
between the diffusion process and the desiccation process, 

2 TT 
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and Dr. Owen thinks it is desirable to guard against the possible 
conclusion that the success of the desiccation process, if 
established, would jeopardise the future of the factories at 
present operating the Effusion process. The Progress Report 
shows that a substantial portion of the plant required is 
common to both systems. If it were decided to adapt a 
diffusion process factory in whole, or in part, to the desiccation 
process, additional items of plant would be required; and 
if the two systems were operated in the same factory at 
different times of the year some outlay would be necessary for 
making arrangements for cutting out temporarily, the sections 
of the diffusion plant not required for the desiccation process. 

Details of the capital expenditure and of the production 
costs of factories working on the desiccation process, as well 
as some of the results obtained in the laboratory and at the 
Eynsham Factory, are given in Appendices to the Report. 

Growers’ Equipment .—In conveying fresh beet from field to 
factory, expenditure is incurred in respect of the water in the 
beet and the soil adhering .to the roots; the water accounts 
for some 75 per cent, of the weight of the beet and the soil is 
also heavy; both these items would be eliminated by the 
new system. If the desiccation process is established in this 
country. Dr. Owen thinks that it should be possible to introduce 
a system of drying beet locally and so reduce the cost of 
transport from distant areas, either to the present diffusion 
factories, or to other central factories. In anticipation of 
developments on these lines, the Institute proposes to experi¬ 
ment further in devising suitable apparatus for cleaning, 
slicing and drying on the farm. Consideration will also be 
given to devising some inexpensive means of packing dried 
beet for various kinds of transport. 

Patents .—It is desirable to add a few words of explanation 
regarding the patents governing the process. As already 
stated, the Ministry owns the British and Irish rights in the 
patents governing the original De Vecchis process. The 
property in any patents arising out of the experimental work 
in progress will also belong to the Ministry. The method 
referred to in the report as “ mass-drying ” is, however, 
governed by patents which are not the property of the Ministry. 
Should any company or person desire to operate the patents 
owned by the Ministry, application should be made to the 
Secretary. The granting of licences to operate any other 
patents which may be iised in the production of beet sugar 
is not a matter with which the Ministry is concerned. 
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In Annals of Botany for April this year Miss Katherine 
Cartwright describes an interesting investigation undertaken, 
at the suggestion of Professor V. H. 
Natme of the Blackman, in the hope of throwing some 
Resistance of the light on the nature of immunity from wart 
Potato to Wart disease exhibited by certain varieties of 
Disease potato. The main object was to determine 
whether infection took place at all, and, 
if so, in what way the disease developed. An examination was 
made also of shoots of both immune and susceptible varieties 
in order to ascertain whether there were any differences, such 
as thickness of cuticle, wax formation, growth of hairs or any 
other feature which might form an obstacle. For this structural 
investigation three susceptible varieties (Arran Chief, Mid¬ 
lothian Early, and Ninety-Fold) and four immune varieties 
(Great Scot, Tinwald Perfection, Edzell Blue, and Kerr’s Pink) 
were examined : but the results showed no anatomical differ¬ 
ence between the young shoots of varieties of potatoes 
respectively immune from and susceptible to wart disease. 

Parallel series of inoculations were made on an immune 
(Great Scot) and on a susceptible (Arran Chief) variety, care 
being taken that the conditions under which the two sets of 
inoculations were made should be as similar as possible. Bough 
experiments were also made to see if the temperature at which 
the tubers were kept had any effect on infection. For this 
purpose inoculations were made at temperatures from 78° to 
80° F. and from 68° to 64° F., using in both cases potatoes 
sprouted in a cold room and also potatoes sprouted in an 
incubator. Changes of temperature, however, had very little 
effect on the degree of infection, infections being obtained at 
temperatures varying from 68° to 80° F. The healthiest 
tubers took the disease most readily, and the most satisfactory 
infections were made with tubers kept under normal conditions. 
As a result of the inoculation experiments, it was found that 
zoospores of the pars/site are capable of penetrating the 
epidermal cells of young shoots even of the immune variety 
Great Scot. For the first two days the development of the 
organism seems normal: the organism increases in size and 
travels down the cell in the same manner as it does in 
susceptible varieties. After that time it becomes smaller and 
less defimte in outline, showing signs of disorganisation ; and 
appears finally to become dissolved and so disappears from the 
host-cell. It is evident that immunity from wart disease, at least 
in the variety Great Scot, does not depend on a capacity to 

2 u 2 
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keep the invader out, but is mainly or wholly due to some 
physiological characteristic of the cells which render them 
unsuitable for the further development of the parasite. In the 
present state of knowledge it is hardly profitable to speculate 
on the nature of this characteristic. 


The cultivation of the true Mitcham peppermint in France 
is, according to Dr. J. Bipert, writing in the official agricultural 
bulletin for May 1, 1926, an exceedingly 
Franfth-Mitehftm profitable undertaking. The increased 
Feppemimt Oil demand for this essential oil in France, 
due very largely to the reduction in the 
quantity exported by America, leads Dr. Bipert to the 
conclusion that the I^nch grower need not anticipate a lack 
of outlet for his crop. The cultivation practised in France 
is on similar lines to that of English growers, save that more 
attention has been devoted to the study of the action of 
fertilisers, and with remarkable results. Bearing on this 
question the following table, quoted from Dr. Bipert’s report, 
will be of interest to English growers. 

Yield of Chop and Oil 

Weight of 

Manure green herb Oil yield 



in kilos 

per cent. 

Stable manure plus potash, sulphate of ammonia 


and superphosphate .. 

Stable manure, potash, sulphate of ammonia, 

8,300 

2-6 

and chalk . 

7,900 

2-7 

Stable manure only . 

6,000 

2-5 

Stable manure, potash, superphosphate 

Stable manure, chalk, superphosphate, sulphate 

5,500 

2*5 

of ammonia 

7,500 

2-6 


It is clear, therefore, that this crop responds to applications 
of fertilisers, a fact not generally recognised by English 
growers. Further, it has been found that a dressing of nitrate 
of soda towards the end of May speeds up the opening of the 
leaf. Some interesting figures are given concerning a cultivation 
at Sulpice-sur-Leze. The total cost of cultivation is given as 
866 francs per hectare (roughly 2| acres), and the returns, 
on a yield of 11,000 kilos of herb per hectare, as 4,400 francs, 
showing a net profit of 3,544 francs per hectare. Variaticms 
in the yield of oil, so familiar to English growers, are frequently 
met with in France. Also, not all the oil produced in French 
centres possesses the true Mitcham aroma, a quality which 
makss the English product the finest in the world. On the 
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whole Dr. Bipert’s report is s valuable contribution to the 
knowledge of this essential oU crop. English growers would 
do well to experiment with fertilisers on the lines indicated 
above. It has been known for some time that yields of oil 
show a higher average in France than in this country, where 
a yield of 2*6 per cent, would be regarded as maximum. In 
F^ce, yields as high as 6*6 per cent, have been recorded. 

41 * « « « 

Sbvbbal descriptions of agricultural produce were dearer 
in August than in the previous month, but as the advances 
were practically neutralised by other 

The Agricaltazal commodities becoming cheaper, the general 
Index Number level of the prices of agricultural produce 
was only 1 point higher than in July, 
being 49 per cent, above August, 1911-13. In August, 1926, 
the index figure was 64 per cent, above pre-war, or 6 points 
higher than for the month under review. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-war prices each month since - January, 
1921 


Percentage Increase compared with Uie 
averts of the coneeponding month in 
1911-13 


Month 



1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

January 

•« 

,, 

180 

71 

67 

60 

71 

68 

February 



164 

76 

63 

61 

69 

63 

March 



146 

73 

69 

67 

66 

49 

April 



146 

66 

64 

63 

69 

52 

May 



116 

69 

64 

67 

67 

60 

June 



106 

64 

49 

66 

63 

48 

July 



103 

67 

60 

63 

49 

48 

August 



122 

68 

62 

67 

64 

49 

September 



113 

69 

62 

61 

66 

— 

October 



82 

61 

60 

66 

63 

— 

November 



74 

63 

61 

66 

64 

— 

December 



71 

61 

66 

66 

64 

— 


lAve Stock 

Fat cattle continued to decline in value and were Is. 6d. per 
live cwt. cheaper than in July, but as this reduction was 
relatively less than in the base years, the index number rose 
3 points to 43 per cent, higher than in August, 1911-13. A 
reduction of -^d. per lb. on the month was recorded for fat sheep, 
and the index number in consequence fell from 69 to 62 per 
cent, above pre-war level. Fat pigs, on the other hand, were 
2d. to 3d. per 14 lb. stone dearer, but as the increase was 
proportionately less than that shown in the basic period the 
index number for baooners records a drop of 4 points and that of 
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porkers 1 point, as compared with the July indices. Both fat 
cattle and sheep realised lower prices than in August, 1926, the 
former being 3s. 9d. per live cwt. and the latter l|d. per lb. 
cheaper, but fat pigs were about 2s. per 14 lb. stone dearer than 
a year ago. Fat pigs averaged about 81 per cent, above pre-war 
price and were still relatively the dearest of any class of agricul¬ 
tural produce. Average prices of dairy cattle were 3s. per head 
higher than in July, but the index number was 1 point lower at 
37 per cent, above pre-war. Store sheep averaged 6s. 8d. per 
head less than in the previous month, and the index number 
fell sharply from 82 to 63 per cent, above the base years. 
Demand for store pigs was maintained, and with no alteration 
in price the index figure was unchanged at 139 per cent, above 
pre-war. Dairy cows and store cattle were both cheapo than 
in August, 1925, while store sheep sold at much lower prices, 
but store pigs were considerably dearer, the latter making 
about 18s. 6d. per head more than a year ago. 

Chain 

Wheat declined sharply in price during the latter part 
of August, owing to some new crop being on offer, and averaged 
6d. per cwt. less than in July, the index number dropping from 
73 to 69 per cent, above pre-war. Oats were lOd. per cwt. 
cheaper on the month, but as this reduction was relatively the 
same as that in the base years the index figure was unchanged 
at an increase of 33 per cent, above 1911-13. Some malting 
samples of this season’s barley were marketed during August, 
and this caused the average price of barley to advance sharply, 
as previously only feeding barley of the 1925 crop was on offer. 
The average increased by 2s. 9d. per cwt. on the month, and as 
prices were practically unchanged as between July and August 
in 1911-13, the index number rose 35 points to 52 per cent, 
above pre-war. As compared with August, 1926, wheat was 
Is. 9d. per cwt. dearer, but both barley and oats realised less 
money, the former being 9d. and the latter 8d. per cwt. cheaper. 

Dairy and Povltry Produce 

Milk was again 60 per cent, dearer than in August, 1911-13, 
the contract price for supplies delivered to certain large towns 
being unaltered at Is. per gallon. The rise in the price of butter 
was continued, but as the increase of l^d. per lb. was in exact 
proportion to that of the base years, the index number was 
unchanged at 66 per cent, above pre-war. Cheese was over J1 
per cwt. cheaper on the month, and the-index figure declined 
36 points. Butter was 2^d. per lb. and cheese £1 4s. per owt. 
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cheaper than in August, 1925. The seasonal advance in egg 
prices continued, and, as this increase which amounted to 
4d. per dozen was relatively much greater than in pre-war 
years, the index figure rose sharply from 33 to 49 per cent, above 
the basic period, but even so, eggs were still 2d. per dozen 
cheaper than a year earlier. 

Other Commodities 

Potatoes have been in ample supply, and with a slow trade 
prices have declined throughout August, the average rate being 
£2 6s. per ton less than in July, and as this reduction was 
relatively greater than in 1911-13 the index figure shows a drop 
of 10 points. The increase over pre-war was 11 per cent, as 
compared with 67 per cent, in August, 1925. Hay prices were 
steady and were 11 per cent, higher than in 1911-13. 

Both cabbages and cauliflowers were considerably cheaper 
than in July, the former making 27 and the latter 11 per cent, 
more than in the base years. Apples realised 84 per cent, above 
pre-war price, but plums, of which there is a good crop, were 
comparatively cheap at 24 per cent, above. As previously 
mentioned, vegetables and fruit are no longer taken into account 
in the calculation of the monthly general index mimber. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in August, 1924 and 1925, are shown below :— 

Percentage Increase as comptared with the Average 
Prices rvding in the corresponding months of 
1911-13 

1924 1925 mtT 


V/VUIIUUVAA l/jr 

1 

Aug. 

Aug. 

May 

J line 

July 

Aug. 

Wheat 


69 

47 

67 

71 

73 

69 

Barley 


75 

62 

22 

21 

17 

52 

Oats 


38 

43 

30 

31 

33 

33 

Fat oattle 


66 

64 

43 

40 

40 

43 

Fat sheep 


100 

76 

67 

66 

69 

62 

Bacon piss 


33 

62 

88 

87 

83 

79 

Pork piKs .. 


36 

66 

90 

90 

84 

83 

Dairy cows 


67 

60 

36 

38 

38 

37 

Store oattle 


48 

39 

1 29 

2^ 

33 

33 

Store sheep 


129 

91 

[ 66 

71 

82 

63 

Store pigs 


29 

67 

1 122 

134 

139 

139 

Eggs 


63 

67 

38 

26 

33 

49 

Poultry 


66 

68 

61 

70 

62 1 

65 

Milk 


68 

1 62 

60 

60 

60 

60 

Butter 


67 

73 

62 

64 

66 I 

66 

Cheese 


66 

78 

83 

80 

78 

43 

Potatoes •. 


72 

67 

16 

-5* 

21 ' 

11 

Hay 


3 

3 

9 

9 

1 8 

11 


Decrease. 
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Dubing the forthcoming winter it will be possible for Mr, 
H. V. Gamer, M.A., the Guide Demonstrator of the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, and other members 
Lectores on the of the staff, to give a few lectures to 

Rothamsted chambers of agriculture and horticulture. 

Experiments farmers’ clubs, farm workers’ associa¬ 
tions, agricultural societies, etc., on the 
Rothamsted Experiments. Titles of lectures and the names of 
the lecturers are given under. Only one subject can be dealt 
with in a single lecture. Any such associations wishing to 
avail themselves of the services of the lecturers named should 
communicate with the Secretary, Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, Harpenden, Herts, indicating which subject or 
subjects would be of most interest to their members, and the 
most suitable dates for the lecture. Every endeavour will be 
made to meet the convenience of associations in the matter of 
dates, but as much notice as possible beforehand is requested. 
No fee will be charged for a lecturer’s services, but associations 
will be expected to defray the travelling and hotel expenses of 
any lecturer engaged by them ; also to make any arrangements 
for the lecture that may be necessary. 

Lectures by Mr. H. V. (Earner, M.A., B.So., Guide Demonstrator 
For Farmers Lecturer 

(1) Artificial Fertilisers and Their Use in Practice. 

(2) The Management of Farmyard Manure. 

(3) The Use of Lime in Agriculture. 

(4) Recent Work on the Manuring of Potatoes. 

(6) The Use of Fertilisers on Sugar Beet. 

(6) Some Points in Manuring a Rotation of Crops. 

(7) Manuring as a Fewjtor in Grass Land Improvement. 

For Students" SocieMes and other Bodies 

(8) The Rothamsted Field Experiments, 1843-1926. 

(9) Recent Additions to the List of Artificial Manures. 

(10) The Raw Matenals of the Fertiliser Industry. 

Lectures by Mr. C. Heiqham, M.A., Farm Director 

(1) The Growing of Sugar Beet. 

(2) The Growing of Lucerne. 

(3) Fallow and Fodder Crops. 

(4) Malting Barley. 

(6) The Common Cereal Crops. 

(6) Arable Cultivation—^the Use and Development of the Hoe. 

(7) The Cultivation and Feeding of Grass Land: (a) for Hay, (6) 

for Grazing. 

(8) The Balance of the Farm. 

Other Lectures and Lecturers 
Soil Micro-Organisms {Bacteria, Prt^oa, etc,) 

(1) Lucerne Inocidation. Mr. H. G. Thornton, BA, 

(2) Life in the Soil. \ 

(3) Biologioid Aspects of Partial [ Mr. D. W. Cutler, M.A. 

Sterilisation. / 
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AgricuUwral Botany 

Weeds of ^able and Grass Land. Dr. Winifred E. Brenchley, 

F.L.S. 

Agricultural Chemistry 

(1) Green Manuring ; Its Place in Mr. H. J. Page, B.Sc. 

British Agriculture. 

(2) The Principles of Manuring. . 

(3) The Chemistry of Crop Pro-j 

duction. 

(4) Humus ; Its Value in the Soil Mr. H. J. Page, B.Sc. 

and How to Keep Up Its ).Mr. R. G. Warren, B.Sc. 
Supply. Mr. H. J. G. Hines, B.Sc. 

(5) Basic Slag and Mmeral Phos¬ 

phates : Their Value in Agri¬ 
culture. 


Soil Physics 

(1) The Principles of Soil Cultiva-\ 

tion. iDr. B. A. Keen, F.In8t,P. 

(2) Soil Moisture and Temperature, >Dr. W. B. Haines, F.Inst.P. 

and Their Control. j Dr. E. M. Crowther, A.Inst.P. 

(3) Liming and Chalking of Soils. ' 


Insecticides and Fungicides 

(1) Control of Wart Disease 

Potatoes. 

(2) Insecticides and Fungicides 

E)itomolog}f 

(1) Insect Pests, 

(2) Horticultural, Market Garden. 

and Orchard Pests. 

(3) Bee Keeping. 


of Mr. W. A. Roach, B.Sc. 

Mr. F. Tattersheld, B.Sc. 

Mr. C. T. Gimingham, F.I.C. 

Dr. A. D. Imms, M.A. 

Dr. J. Davidson, F.L.S. 

Mr. D. M. T. Morland, M.A. 


Mycology \ 

(1) Potato Diseases (Wart, Virus,) 

etc.) 

(2) Plant Diseases : Their Causes Dr. W. B. Brierley, F.L.S. 

and Control, 

(3) Soil Fungi and Plant Growth. 

(4) Fungus Pests of Crops. > 


United Dairies Seholaiships. —^The second annual award of 
scholarships from the United Dairies Scholarship Fund has just been 
announced. The scholarships are oi>en to the sons and daughters of 
farmers and small-holders m Somerset, Cornwall, Devon, and Dorset, 
and are tenable at Read mg University, the Somerset I'arm Institute, 
Cannington, Bridgwater, and the Seale Hayne Agricultural College, 
Newton Abbot, Devon. 

The successful candidates for this year are as follows:— 

Two years’ course at Reading University; W. J. Brimacombe, 
T. A. Green, G. G. Gregory, Miss G. E. Roberts, J. Tucker, and Miss 
E. Waters. 

Two ye€«s’ course at Seale Hayne Agricultural College : J. H. Cock. 

One year’s course at the Somerset Farm Institute, Cannington: 
L. E. G. H. Elliott, Miss M. Knott, and Miss I. A. Ware. 

The Fund, amounting to £d0,0()0, which was created in 1924 by 
United Dairies, Ltd., for the purpose of promoting and encouraging 
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practical and scientific education in dairying and dairy farming* also 
provides for one or more Travelling and Reseamh Scholarships to enable 
advanced students to study these subjects at home or abroad. 

The terms and conditions of both ordmary and research scholar¬ 
ships for next year will be issued in the spring. 


Foot-*and«Mouth Disease. —Since the issue of the September 
Journal there have been four fresh centres of disease, ^two of which 
have necessitated the imposition of restrictions to areas lying beyond 
the radius of 16 miles from the original disecuse centres. 

In respect of the two areas subject to restrictions when last month’s 
note was published further outbreaks occurred in Somerset on August 
20, 26, 26, and 28, since when there has been no development. In the 
Lanark area, disease occurred at Carstairs on August 31, after an 
interval of 14 days, and subsequent cases have been confirmed at 
Kirkmuirhill on September 8 and 16. 

On August 29 disease was found to exist on eight separate premises 
in the vicinity of Colwyn Bay, Denbighshire, and 16 further 
outbreaks have subsequently occurred, all in the same infected area. 

The most disturbing outbreak was that at Battlefield, Shrewsbury, 
on September 9. Stock from the premises had been exposed in Shrews¬ 
bury Market on September 7, and on September 10, disease was found 
to exist in the abattoir at Liveq)ool,in one of the fat pigs sold from the 
infected promises. 

There was therefore a grave possibility of the spread of infection 
through Shrewsbury Market. From tlio information available it 
appeared that animals had been moved from that market into the 
counties of Salop, Stafford, Montgomery, Denbigh, Flint, Cheshire, 
Lancashire, and Warwickshire. It was not certain at that time whether 
any animals had been sent to Herefordshire, Worcestershire, or Radnor¬ 
shire, but as several private sales of animals sold at Shrewsbury 
Market had since taken place it was decided by the Ministry to apply 
Infected Area Restrictions to all the counties above-mentioned, in¬ 
cluding Hereford, Worcester and Radnor for the time being, until 
fuither information became available that any of tliose counties were 
not involved, or until the expiration of a period of 14 days hod 
lapsed from the date of Shrewsbury Market. An Order was accordingly 
made on the 10th instant. 

When it was definitely ascertained that no animals from Shrewsbury 
Market of September 7 went into Herefordshire or Radnorshire, or into 
the southern parts of Waiwickshire and Worcestershire, an Order 
was made on September 14 releasmg Hereford, Radnor, and the southern 
parts of Warwickshire and Worcestershire. 

No further outbreak having occurred in the Midlands area, the 
restrictions were removed as from September 22. 

The other outbreak involving special action was that at Stanford, 
Hythe, on the 16th instant, in which case Ashford Market was involved. 
A subsequent outbreak at Benenden on the following day was definitely 
connect^ with the initial case, and, in view of the distribution of 
stock from that market, restrictions were imposed on the remainder 
of Kent and on parts of East Sussex on September 16. 

These outbreaks bring the total for the year to 171, involving 
24 counties and the slaughter of 4,793 cattle, 10,799 sheep, 
1,880 pigs^ 86V©n goats. 
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Enforeement of Minim um Rates of Wages.— During the month 
ending September 15, legal proceedings were instituted against ten 
employers for failure to pay the minimum and overtime rate of wages 
fixed by the Orders of the Agricultural Wages Board, for workers in 
agriculture. Particulars of the cases are as follows :— 

Arrears 

of wages No. of 

County Court Fines Costs ordered workers 

to be con- 
paid cemed 

£ s. d. £ 8. d. £ 8. d. 

Somerset.. Glastonbury .. — 040 9 17 5 1 

.. „ .. 3 0 0 6 15 0 11 14 0 6 

„ .. — 0 4 0 14 19 6 1 

„ .. Shepton Mallet 0 10 0 050 9119 1 

„ „ 2 0 0 1 0 0 14 1 0 4 

Suffolk .. Saxmundham .. — 050 500 1 

Hereford .. Leominster ..220 026 20 18 0 1 

Dorset .. Ceme Abbas ..080 030 1 16 8 2 

Hereford .. Hereford City ..1200 07 6 45 64 7 

Glamorgan Bridgmid .. 1 0 0 — 16 10 0 1 

In regard to the proceedings at Saxmundham summonses were 
issued in respect of four workers. In one case the charge was dismissed 
under the Probation of Offenders Act and the arrears of wages as 
indicated were ordered to be paid. In another case the siunmons was 
dismissed and an appeal is pending, and as the remaining cases involved 
a similar point they were ^joumed, sine die. 

Proceedings were also instituted against an employer at Axminster 
(Devon) under Section 9 (3a) (hindering an officer in the exercise of 
his duties) and Section 9 (3b) (refusal to give information) of the 
Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924. The defendant was fined 
£3 in respect of each charge. 


Leaflets Issued by the Ministry. —Since the date of the list given in 
the April issue of the Journal, p. 91, the following leaflets have been 
issued :— 

Rewritten :— 

No. 59. Improvement of Land Acts (Englcmd and Wales). 

No. 77. Finger-and-Toe Disease. 

No. 252. Pruning of Stone Fruit Trees. 

No. 328. The Smuts of Barley and of Oats. 

Revised :— 

No. 95. Ringworm in Cattle. 

No. 131. Apple and Pear Scab. 

No. 146. The Value of Records of the Milk Yield of Cows. 

No. 229. The Breeding and Rearing of Turkeys. 

No. 233. Actinomycosis or Hard Ton^e in Cattle. 

No. 276. Commercial Mushroom Cultivation. 

No. 388. The Feeding of Dairy Cows. 

Amended :— 

No. 7. The Wheat Bulb Fly. 

No. 29. Swine Fever. 

No, 101. Prevention of White Scour in Calves, 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Rofliamtted Conferences. (London: Ernest Bonn, Ltd. Prioe lB.6d. 

ecu^ net.) 

During the last 12 months, conferences on present-day problems 
in crop production, which are of interest to farmers no less than to 
agricultural advisory and research workers, have been held at the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, and others will be arranged from 
time to time. Papers dealing with various aspects of the subject under 
discussion are read by well-known experts and are followed by a general 
discussion. Summaries of the proceedings have appeared after each 
conference in the Ministry’s Joubnal, and it is now possible to obtain 
in pamphlet form full reports of some of the more recent conferences, 
those which have alre^y appeared being: I, “ The Growing of 
Lucerne,” and II, ” The Culture and Manuring of Fodder Crops.” 

The Social and Eeonomlo History of the Roman Empire. By M. 

Rostovtzeff. (Oxford : at the Clarendon Press, 1926. Royal 8vo., 
pp. xxvi + 696, with sixty illxistrations in half-tone. Price 
45s. net.) 

A Roman histoiy is not a book which would ordinarily be noticed 
here. But any work dealing with social cmd economic history should 
have some interest for the student of eigricultural development. From 
a social and economic point of view such a recwler will find much to 
interest him in Prof. Rostovtzeff’s pages. The technical side of 
agriculture, though not falling directly within the scope of the book, 
is well represent^ in the plates with which the book is illustrated. 
More than a third of the f^ures shown in the first forty-eight plates 
are concerned with agricultural subjects. The value of the work is 
immensely enhanced by the wealth of references contained in the 
notes, which constitute considerably more than a quarter of the book. 
The reader who wishes to follow up any line of inquiry, whether 
suggested by text or plates, will find in these notes all manner of help 
and direction. The book is a model of exhaustive and judicious 
documentation. 

It may be mentioned that the earlier periods of Roman history 
have been presented from the same aspects in Prof. Tenney Frank’s 
stimulating Economic History of Rome to the End of the Republic 
(Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press, 1920), while for Greece Prof. Glotz’s 
Le Travail dans la Orice ancienne (Paris : 1920; translated imder 
the title of Ancient €Hree<^ at Work, London : Kegan Paul, 1926) 
may be consulted. 

Rothamsted Experimental Staticm Library. Catalogues of the Printed 
Books on Agriculture published between 1471 and 1840, with 
Notes on the Authors by Mary S. Aslin. 

This catalogue of some 1,500 books is arranged according to two 
systems: an author catalogue in alphabetical order, and a chrono¬ 
logical list subdivided according to coimtries. It will prove very 
useful not only to those using the Rothamsted Library, but to many 
interested in the history of agriculture. The English historical section 
(which includes translations into English) contains various errors 
which ought to be corrected if a reprint be required, the historical 
facts being of importance. For example, Strabo lived well into the 
Christian era, and his work on geography was not written, as suggested, 
c. 63 B.o.; if it had been, he could not have had knowledge of Cesar’s 
expeditions to Britain. Birch’s Cartularium Saxonicum does not give 
” general descriptions of the districts to which the charters relate ”; 
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and Piers Plowman was not “ finished in 1369.” Such errors may not 
matter greatly to the agricultural historian, who is not likely to read 
Strabo or Piers PUnoman for the information they give; nor, if ho 
possesses the equipment to deal with Saxon charters, will he in any 
way be misled by the note on the Cartularium Saxonicum. Further, 
the author is sometimes at fault when dealing with more modem 
books. The dates given for the career and publications of Charles 
Varley or Varlo are widely inconsistent: for a man whose career is 
conjecturally placed between the years 1752 and 1795 could hardly 
return to England in 1760 after a farming career in Ireland and publish 
the third edition of one of his books in 1722 ! Obviously there has 
been at least very indiiferont proof-reading in a technical publication 
where €M3Curacy is the first essential. Again, an anonymous Treatise 
of Wool and CaUel (1677) is attributed to Roger L’Estrange, whereas 
the title page shows clearly that he was the licenser of the print. 

The lack of accuracy does not inspire confidence, but on general 
grounds the publication is very welcome: it is well produced, there 
are a number of interesting reproductions, and it is bound to be 
extensively consulted because of the great amount of valuable reterence 
work Miss Aslm has accomplished. 

Guide to Current Offleial Statistics, Volume 4, 1925. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. Price Is. net.) 

The fourth volume of the Guide to Current Official Statistics, prepared 
by the Permanent Consultative Committee on Official Statistics, 
continues the series of annual surveys of the statistics contained in 
Government publications, and deals with all those issued in 1925 and 
with a selection of those issued in 1926. It may be remarked that 
the second volume of this series included an appendix covering the 
more important publications issued since 1900. The aim of the Guide 
is not only to place the inquirer in touch with the volumes bearing 
generally on his subject (usually the sole function of the ordinaiy 
type of subject index), but more particularly to inform him which, 
if any, of these volumes contain statistical information analysed in 
the manner he desires. These objects are secured by a S 3 rstematically- 
planned subject index, from which references are made by means of 
serial numbers to the vanous volumes included in a list of publications. 
The introduction to the Guide explains, with suitable examples, the 
method of using it, whilst the novel system of cross-references, described 
in paragraph 5, insures that the whole of the published material on 
any given subject can be traced with certainty, often a matter of 
considerable difficulty with the usual form of index. Thus, for example, 
a student of coalmining can in a few minutes be made aware of all 
the officially published statistics bearing on the industry. 

Cambridge University Agrioultural Society’s Hagasiae, 1926. 

(Obtainable from the Editor, School of Agriculture, Ctunbridge. 

Price 2s. 9d. post free.) 

Among a number of interesting articles in this ” Annual,” that on 
” An Acre of Com,” by Mr. F. L. Engledow, will attract attention for 
its breeey description of an experiment in estimating the yield of a 
field of wheat. ” Hie Food Supply during the War ” summarises a 
paper which Sir Thomas Middleton read to the Society last November, 
and diiowB how the Gkivemment’s agricultural policy had to be varied 
to meet sudden emergencies arising in consequence of submarine war¬ 
fare and money shortage, ”with results that led many farmers to 
declare that the Government did not know what it did want.” Dr. F. 
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H. A. Marshall details in ** Fecundity in Farm Animals ** some 
interesting deductions from recent investigations in animal breeding. 
Dr. £• S. Heaven contributes ** Some Observations on Barley,’* in the 
course of which he asserts that average farm results might more 
largely drawn upon for useful information on the productivity of 
different reuses of plants ; Mr. Arthur Amos writes about “ The 
University Farm/’ and Mr. W. R. Peel upon “ Arable Dairy Farmmg.” 
As a digression from these serious questions, the magazine exhibits a 
strongly h\imorous side, of which a mock interview with Professor 
Sir Bouldleigh Bluifin, on the merits of his Yeoman XXXIII, is an 
excellent example. This rum-de-plume will hardly conceal from recuiers 
of this JouBNAL the identity of the distinguished personality at 
Cambridge who generously coimtenances this witticism, even if it 
were not revealed in the accompanying photograph of the “ Professor ” 
holding a colossal ear of the supposed new wheat, the grains of which 
are so large that when baked, after steeping and the insertion of yeast, 
they form loaves in themselves I 

A Praetleal Handbook on Rat Destruction. By C. Leopold Claremont, 
B.Sc., F.I.e. (London : John Hart, 180 pp., price Ss. 0d.) 

This is essentially a book for officers under the Rats and Mice 
(Destruction) Act, 1910, and gives in succinct style all that is requisite 
to administer the afore-mentioned Act. The author has had many 
years’ practical experience in exterminating rats and mice, and the 
book is a work of a practical nature. Its handy size permits of its 
being easily carried in the pocket; thus it can be consulted while 
actually carrying out the duties of a rat officer. 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY 

Field Crops 

The CuUure and Manuring of Fodder Grope, —Being the report of a 
conference held at Rothamsted on March 30, 1926, under the 
chairmanship of the Right Hon, Lord Bledieloe, K,B.E, With contri¬ 
butions by Sir John Russell, W. A. C. Carr, J. C. Brown, C. Heigham, 
etc,, etc. (40 pp.) London: Ernest Bonn, Ltd., 1926. Is. 6d. [63.33; 
63.33-16; 63.332.] 

Washington AgricuUural Experiment Station. —Bulletin No. 198 :—Rota¬ 
tion and Hogging Off Experiments with Field Peas. (21 pp.). 
Pullman, 1920. [63.32; 63.64.043.] 

Horllenltnre and Fmlt 

Oalt, A. S. —^The Principles and Practice of Horticulture. (240 pp.) 

London : University Tutorial Press, 1926. 38. 6d. [63.51; 63.41.] 
DaUimore, W, —The Pruning of Trees and Shrubs. Being a description 
of the Methods Practised in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. (92 pp. 
+ 8 pi.) London: Dulau, 1926, 4s. 6d. [63.524-195.] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. —^Farmers* Bulletin No. 1471:—Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables at Home. (22 pp.) Washington, 1926. [664.84 ; 
664.85.] 

Pennsylvania AgricuUural Experiment Station. —Bulletin No. 191:— 
Construction and Management of the Bank Storage Cellar (for Fruit 
and Vegetables.) Supplement to Bulletin No. 191:—^Plans and 
SpecificationB of Above-ground Air-cooled Apple Storage House. 
(32 pD.) Centre County, 1925. [69; 63.41-198; 63.51-198.] 
Impend Economic OommUtee, —^Report on the Marketing and Preparing 
for Market of Foodstuffs Produced in the Overseas Parts of the 
Empire. Third Report:—^Fruit. [Cmd. 2658.] (274 pp.) London : 
H.M. Stationery Omce, 1926, 4s. 6d. [63.41:38.] 
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California Agricultural Experiment Station. —Bulletin No. 398 :—Orchard 
Heating in California. (69 pp.) Berkeley, 1926. [63.21 ; 63.42.] 

Plant Pests and Diseases 

Wye South-Eastern Agricultural College (Advisory and Research Dept .)— 
Bulletin No. 4 :—^The American Grey Squirrel (Neoscturus carolinensie 
Gmelin) in Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. By F. V. Theobald. (16 pp.-f 
3 maps.) Wye, 1926. Is. [63.269.] 

Theobald, F. V .— The Plant Lice or Aphidse of Great Britain. Vol. I 
(372 pp.) Ashford and London: Headley Bros., 1926. [63.27; 69.67.] 
U.S, Department of Agriculture. —Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1461:—^The 
Common Cabbage Worm (Pieris rapes L.) and Its Control. (14 pp.) 
Washington, 1926. [63.27.] 

Washington Agricultural Experiment Station. —^Bulletin No. 199:— 
Poisoned Baits for Strawberry Hoot Weevils (Brachyrhinus stUcatus 
and B. ovatus). (22 pp.) Pullman, 1926. [63.27.] 

Cunningham, O. H .— Fungus Diseases of Fruit-Trees in New Zealand 
and Their Remedial Treatment. (414 pp.) Auckland, N.Z.: New 
Zealand Fruitgrowers’ Federation & Brett Pubhshing Co., 1926. 
[63.24-41]. 

Pennsylvania Agricultural Erperiment Station. —Bullotm No. 190 :— 
Comparison of Materials Used in Spraymg and Dusting for Apple 
Scab (Vmtuna incpqualis) Control m Pennsylvania. (20 pp.) Centre 
County, 1926. [63.24.] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture .— Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1479 : —Apple 
Blotch (Phyllosticta sohtaria). (11 pp.) Washington, 1926. [63.24.] 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. —Dept. Bulletin No. 1364 :—Effects on 
Honey Bees of Spraying Fruit Trees with Arsenicals. (32 pp.), 
Washington, 1926. [63.295 ; 63.81.09.] 

Dairy Farming 

Yapp, W. TF., and Nevens, IT. B. —Dairy Cattle: Selection, Feeding, 
and Management. (395 pp.) New York: J. Wiley; London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1926. lls. [63.711.] 

Glasgow, West of Scotland Agricultural College. —^Bulletin No. 106:— 
Feeding the Dairy Cow. By A. C. M'Candliah. (100 pp.) Glasgow, 
1926. [63.711.] 

Boutflour, R, —^Management and Rationing of Dairy Cows. (16 pp.) 
[Reprint from Journal British Dairy Farmers’ Association, Vol. 37 
(1926).] London : British Dairy Farmers’ Association, 1926. 6d. 

[63.711.] 

Wye, South-Eastern Agricultural College. —Dept, of Economics:— 
Investigation into Farming Costs of Pr^uction and Fmancial Results 
Report No. 1 ;—Milk Production Costs and Fmancial Results, 1923-24 
and 1924-26. By James WyUie. (36 pp.) Wye, 1926. Is. [63.714.] 

Veterinary Science 

Glasgow, West of Scotland Agricultural College. —Bulletin No. 107 :— 
Contagious Maromitis in Cows. By A. C. M'Candlish. (18 pp.) 
Glasgow, 1926. [619.2] 

Leeds University and the Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Elucation .— 
Bulletin No. 146:—Eradication of Tuberculosis from a Herd of 
Cattle. A description of the measures adopted at the Manor Feum, 
Garforth, for the eradication of tuberculosis from the herd. By 
H. G. Bowes. (16 pp.) Leeds, 1926. [619.2 ; 63.711.] 

Keevil, J. J .— Case for World Wfur on Foot-and-Mouth Disease. (24 pp.) 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., 1926. Is. 
[619.2.] 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. —Dept. Bulletin No. 1369;—The 
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Thb Empire Marketing Board, on the recommendation of 
the Imperial Economic Committee, has sanctioned a grant 
to the Ministry of Agriculture for the 
ImilKOVailEllt ol purpose of carrying out further investiga- 
Miefhods of Market- tions into the methods of marketing home- 
ing Agricnltliral grown agricultural produce and for 
Produce educating home producers as to the 
possibilities of improvement. It will be 
remembered that the Empire Marketing Board is charged with 
the duty of administering the annual grant of £1,000,000 
sanctioned by Parliament for the furtherance of the sale of 
Empire products (including home agricultural produce), and 
the grant which has now been made to the Ministry is the result 
of representations by the Minister as to the participation of 
home agriculture in the Empire Marketing Grant. The 
Ministry’s grant, which amounts to a sum not exceeding 
£40,000 per annum for five years, is intended to be specially 
devoted to the problem of improved marketing of British 
produce. The position is summed up in the following extract 
from the Memorandum submitted by the Minister to the 
Imperial Economic Committee :— 

“ There is a very urgent need for improving marketing 
methods in England and Wales, but there is no agree¬ 
ment among producers how this should be done. Obviously, 
if there were any simple solution which could be relied upon 
to give commercial results suited tp the special conditions 
of this country, it would have been found long ago. The 
conditions affecting the different commodities are, morc'^ 
over, entirely different. In short, the problem taken as a 
whole is one of the greatest complexity. The first need, 
therefore, is full investigation of the conditions under 
which the different commodities are sold with a view to 
suggesting means by which improvements can be secured. 
The second stage is to secure such agreement among pro¬ 
ducers on these proposals as will induce them to adopt 

2 X 
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them in praotioe. Urns the task on the one hand is 
economic or oommeroial research, and, on the ottsBr, 
publicity, propaganda, demonstration and experiment.'* 
The Imperial Economic Committee, in making their recom¬ 
mendation to the Empire Marketing Board, made the following 
observations:— 

“ In our First Report we have unanimously and em¬ 
phatically expressed the opinion that the home producer 
should enjoy the first place in the home market, mid 
that any assistance which might be granted to the over¬ 
seas Empire producer should be designed to give him a 
preference over his foreign competitor, but not at the 
expense of the home agriculturist. We have consistently 
regarded the interests of the home and overseas agri¬ 
culturists as complementary, but there are oertoin 
difficulties in the way of ^an immediate advertising 
campaign aimed at assisting the home producer. With 
some notable exceptions, home agricultural produce is 
stiU inferior in regard to grading, packing, and presenta¬ 
tion to similar imported produce. For an advertising 
campaign to be successful the highest standards of 
grading and packing are essential. 

“ We are finding in our investigations into the marketing 
of overseas dairy produce that the present unorganized 
marketing of the home output is an impediment to a 
publicity campaign on behalf of the whole Empire such as 
we should like to see inaugurated. We recognize that the 
relation of the home producer to the home market is 
such as does not lend itself very easily to organized 
marketing, and we, therefore, welcome the Minister’s 
scheme, on one hand for investigation into the prac¬ 
ticability of new methods of marketing, and on the other 
hand for propaganda with a view to the adoption of such 
methods. We also recognize that the benefits accruing 
from the expenditure proposed by the Minister will not 
enure solely to the home producer. The producer in the 
overseas pares of the Empire cannot fail to derive assist¬ 
ance in his marketing policy from further expert investiga¬ 
tion of market conditions in the United Kingdom, no 
matter in whose primary interest such investigation may be 
undertaken. 

We think that the action proposed should be con¬ 
ducted in such a form that the home fwmfy may 
appreciate that he is partaking in an Empire effort.” 
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As suggested above, the problem of assisting home producers 
in the marketing of their produce is a very complicated one, and 
development must necessarily be slow. It will be possible in 
due course to make use of the grant for many purposes and in 
many directions, but for the moment the Ministry regards the 
exhaustive investigation of marketing methods as the first and 
primary step. 

Investigations of this type have been in progress for some time 
past and a number of reports have already been issued by the 
Ministry in the series known as the “ Economic Reports.”* 
Two reports have been issued during the past month and are 
reviewed in this issue of the Journal. These deal with poultry 
and pigs. Other commodities dealt with earlier are eggs, wool 
and potatoes, while reports have also been issued on various 
aspects of co-operation, and also on agricultural credit. It is 
hoped that it will be possible to issue very shortly a general 
survey of markets in England and Wales, while reports on 
fruit, milk and cereals are in preparation. 

Apart from the subjects already in hand, there are a number 
of others which will be taken up at an early date, and these 
will include the marketing of cattle and sheep, butter and 
cheese, pork and bacon, and vegetables. These investigations 
involve a great amount of inquiry into trade conditions, 
as they have necessarily to cover the various stages of marketing 
from the point of production to the point of retail sale. A 
complete examination of existing practices is thus necessary 
before reliable reports can be issued, and it will, therefore, be 
some time before the whole series of agricultural products can 
be covered. 

The aim of these Reports is to give not only a descriptive 
account of English marketing methods, but, as far as possible, 
to make constructive suggestions as to directions in which the 
marketing of home produce can be improved. The suggestions 
are made on the basis of the facts ascertained in the investiga¬ 
tion, but are admittedly subject to further examination and 
testing in actual practice. They are in the strict sense of the 
word ” suggestions.” Many of them relate to such questions as 
the grading, packing, and general standardization of home 
produce in a way which will enable it to compete more 
successfully with imported goods. 

The next step following on the investigations is the demon¬ 
stration of such siq^gestions as lend themselves to treatment in 

* A complete list of those already published and of those in prepara¬ 
tion is given on ptjU/d ix of the advertieementa. 
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this way. For example, at the Show at Birmingham, from 
November 2 to 4, 1926, which is being held under the 
jkuspices of the Birmingham Agricultural Society and the 
Midland Federation of Fur and Feather Societies, a pre¬ 
liminary demonstration of methods of marketing poultry and 
eggs will be given. A full description of this demonstration 
be given in the next issue of this JoxjbnaIi. It is hoped 
that it be possible to give similar demonstrations next year 
at the principal agricultural shows, and these will probably 
deal not only with poultry and eggs, but also with other com¬ 
modities such as pigs, pork and bacon, fruit, wool, etc. These 
demonstrations, it may be noted, have to cover the whole process 
from the point of production to the final sale to the consumer. 
The producer is only one link in the chain, and the effective 
sale of his produce is dependent not only on his supplying 
the market with what is required, but also on its proper 
manipulation and distribution after it has left his hands. 

It is hoped by means of these demonstrations and by means of 
leaflets and otW forms of publicity to bring the whole subject 
of the improved marketing of agricultural produce actively 
to the notice of the home producer, and to provide means 
whereby possibilities of improvement can be discussed and 
considered by those concerned. 

The above is merely intended as a preliminary indication of 
certain lines of work which it is proposed to undertake with 
the aid of the grant. 


An informative Report* on the marketing of poultry in 
England and Wales has recently been issued in the Ministry’s 
“ Economic Series,” containing suggestions 
PooUry Marketing for the improved marketing of table 
poultry that merit the careful considera¬ 
tion of producers and distributors. 

In Part I, a “ Preliminary Survey,” the sources of supply, 
prices, and the general course of the trade are passed in review. 
Imports of live and dead poultry, which at present do not 
exceed 25 per cent, of the total supplies, are traced back to 
their countries of origin, and their seasonal nature is briefly 
indicated. 

* Report on the Marketing of Pouliry in England and Wahe, “Eoonomio 
Series,” No. 11, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Obtainable 
from HAl. Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2, or through any bookseller. Price 6d., post free 9d. 
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The object of Part II of the Report is to describe the processes 
involved in the preparation of poultry for market and to 
indicate lines of improvement. The “ conditioning ” of birds 
for market is distinguished from the more lengthy and often 
specialised process of fattening, and in both cases comparison 
is made with practices abroad. Systematic conditioning for 
varying periods before slaughter should play an increasingly 
important part in the future course of the industry. Brief 
but instructive notes on the subsequent processes of killing, 
plucking, roping, shaping, cooling, drawing and trussing 
describe the present procedure adopted in the trade. Careful 
study of the best methods of .processing will do much to 
remove the anomaly that “ foreign poultry of inferior quality 
often makes as good a price on the English market as superior 
home produce, solely on account of its better preparation, 
which includes efficient grading and packing.” 

The planning of a workable system of grading is described 
as “ the greatest problem before the British poultry industry ” ; 
in the light of this assertion, the comprehensive grading 
systems adopted in the domestic trade of the United States 
and Canada are examined in the Report; and a suggested 
scheme of classification and grading by weight and quality for 
live and dressed poultry, applicable to the home trade, is put 
forward. The Report states that this scheme has met with the 
approval of leading distributors, who realize that the present 
lack of uniform terminology, of a standard system of price 
quotation, and of well-defined quality distinctions that are 
accepted and understood generally, leads too frequently to a 
state of affairs on the wholesale markets that is little short of 
chaotic. Packaging and grading are correlative. Use of the 
strong, light, non-returnable t}q)es of packages of suitable 
standard sizes, recommended in the Report, should, therefore, 
be seriously considered. 

In Part III, which treats of assembling, it is urged that the 
function of country wholesaling, whether done by private 
traders or producers in co-operation, is a pivotal function in the 
marketing of home produce, particularly in the surplus-pro¬ 
ducing areas of England and Wales, and its importance is not 
realised here to the same extent as in the surplus-producing 
areas of the Continent and in America. It may be said to include 
the services of assembly, conditioning and fattening when 
necessary, killing and dressing, grading, packing and con¬ 
signing. The greater efficiency and economy of the large unit is 
readily seen at this stage of the marketing process. 
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Paesing from the subject of transportation in Part IV, where 
the ran, road and postal systems are considered as alternative 
methods of dispatch, there follows, Part V, a description of 
the channels by which poultry is distributed among con¬ 
sumers. The advantages and limitations of direct sale to 
consumer and of producer-retailer marketing are seen in sharp 
relief in the poultry trade owing to the perishability of the 
product, while the uncertainty of consumer demand is said to 
result in a relatively higher proportion of home-produced 
poultry than of eggs l^ing disposed of through the medium of 
the wholesale markets. 

Part VI discusses the potentialities of cold storage, especially 
in regard to supplies of “ blackberry ” chickens, cold-stored in 
the autumn for withdrawal in the spring. 

In the conclusion (Part VII), where stress is laid on the 
necessity for education in poultry marketing, the view is 
expressed that there is no inherent reason why the pro¬ 
duction of table poultry should not, in course of time, assume 
a position of far greater importance in the poultry industry of 
this country than is the case to-day—^but, as the Import clearly 
shows, the way lies through better marketing. 

Poultry keepers and all who handle home-produced table 
poultry should obtain a copy of this Report and read and 
master the array of facts and suggestions that it contains. With 
the aid of the grant recently made to the Ministry by the 
Empire Marketing Board, the Report is being issued at the 
nominal price of 6d. in order to ensure a wide circulation. 
Arrangements have also been made for copies of the Report 
on the Marketing of Eggs in England and Wales (“Economic 
Series,” No. 10) to be sold at 6d. net in future. These two 
Reports represent the most comprehensive review of the 
marketing of poultry products that has yet been published. 
No producer can afford to be without them. 


A Report of considerable interest to pig breeders and 
pig feeders is that on the marketing of pigs which has 
just been issued in the Ministry’s 
Marketing of Figs “ Economic Series ”* of publications. 

Part I of the Report deals with the 
extent and derivation of supplies of pig products, and shows 
the growing dependence upon imports. Since 1867, home 

* The Marketing of Pigein England and Wales, "Economic Series,” 
No 12. Obtainable from His Majesty’s Stationery OfiSoe, Adastral 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, or through any bookseller. Price 
6d., post free, Od. • 
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production has i»ractioally stood still, a fact which may partly 
be accounted for by the growth of the liquid milk market at the 
expense of other branches of dairying, the decline of pig keeping 
on small holdings and allotments, and the imcertainty of the 
returns from pig keeping. The inability of the English pig 
industry to develop is also bound up with the fact that “ home 
production is, in many ways, out of harmony with demand.” 
Too little attention is given to the requirements of the pork and 
bacon markets in regard to we^ht, conformation, carcass 
quality, and the breeds and crosses favoured. These are 
accordingly set out in detail in Part 11 of the Report. 

Part in, which treats of assembly and grading, contains an 
accoimt of the business of pig dealing. The description of the 
co-operative marketing of live pigs as practised by the Eastern 
Counties Farmers’ Co-operative Association will be of assist¬ 
ance to any similar dispatching societies that may be set up in 
surplus-producing areas. The practice of grading is examined 
in the light of the practice in Germany, the United States and 
Canada. 

Transportation is discussed in Part IV, and the customary 
channels of distribution are reviewed in Part V. The relative 
importance of the bacon and pork markets in the matter of 
price is dealt with inier alia in Part VI. 

In conclusion, a policy is adumbrated and certain sug¬ 
gestions are put forward for consideration. Not only is there 
the gap created by the recently imposed embargo on fresh 
pork imports from the Continent, but the more serious problem 
of replacing the 23| million pounds’ worth of mild-cured, 
Wiltshire-side bacon of Continental origin by home-produced 
bacon of equally high uniform quality awaits solution. The 
suggestions include the establishment of a Pig Industry Com¬ 
mittee under the aegis of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries to secure the co-operation of all coimected with the 
industry. The extension of the principle of live pig-marketing 
societies is also suggested for the better regulation of distribu¬ 
tion ; these, it is held, would afford the foundations on which 
might gradually be built a structure of collective bargaining, 
while they would facilitate any efforts that might be made 
jointly by producers auid curers to stabilise prices over short 
period; they would also help to generalise the practice of 
sale on the basis of recognized grades both of weight and quality. 
A schedule of weight grades is tentatively advanced as a 
suggested basis of classification for the purpose of price 
recording. 
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In view of the opportunity for expansion which is now open 
to the pig industry, the Report is commended to the careful 
attention of all concerned. With the aid of the grant recently 
made to the Ministry by the Empire Marketing Board, it is 
being issued at the nominal price of 6d., in order to ensure 
a wide circulation. 


Thb Stationery Office has recently published the Report 
for 1925 which the Ministiy is required to make to Parliament 
under Section 59 of the Small Holdings 
Allotments and Allotments Act, 1908.'" The Report 

in 1925 reviews the position as revealed by the 

statistical returns received by the Ministry 
from Allotments Authorities in England and Wales, and as the 
returns were more comprehensive than those of previous years, 
and were received from a greater number of authorities, it 
has been possible to give a more accmate estimate of the total 
number and acreage of allotments than has been the case 
hitherto. Information has also been obtained as to allotments 
provided by private owners, including railway companies. 
It is estimated that the number of allotments in England and 
Wales at the end of 1925 was 1,106,000, covering an area of 
163,000 acres, as compared with 1,170,000, covering 168,500 
acres at the end of 1924. These figures show a continuance 
of the decline that has taken place since 1920, but it is pointed 
out that too much importance should not be attached to this 
decline, as a considerable decrease was inevitable, having regard 
to the purely temporary character of great numbers of the 
allotments created during and immediately after the war. A 
comparison with the position just before the war reveals an 
increase of 25,839 acres in the area of allotment land provided 
by Local Authorities, a particularly satisfactory feature being 
that the proportion of land owned by the Authorities has 
increased by over 11,000 acres, that is to say, from one-quarter 
to one-third of the total. This means that probably more than 
100,000 additional allotment holders have been given 
security of tenure since 1914. 

Other paragraphs of the Report deal with the unsatisfied 
demand for allotments at the end of the year, and with the 
action of the Ministry in connection with the administration of 
the Allotments Acts during the year. Appendices to the 

" The Report is obtainable (price 6d.) from H.M. Stationery Oilloe, 
Adastrsl House, Kingsway, W.C. 2, or through emy bookseller. 
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B«port contain detailed statistics compiled from the returns, 
and particulars of the action taken by the Ministry under 
Section 8 of the Allotments Act, 1926, in connection with 
applications received from Allotments Authorities for consent 
to the disposal, for other purposes, of land purchased by them 
for use as allotments. 


A LITTLE over a year ago, when several of the co-operative 
bacon factories in this country were experiencing serious 
difficulties, the National Farmers’ Union, 
Co-operative whose initiative in the matter is to be 

Bacon F&Ctories commended, appointed a Committee of 
Investigation to inquire into the economic 
position of the co-operative bacon factory industry. The 
Marquess of Linlithgow presided over the Committee, which 
included a representative of the Ministry. The Committee’s 
Report* has now been issued. 

The Report gives a resume of the history and working of the 
six factories whose operations were reviewed by the Committee, 
and proceeds to deal in successive chapters with questions of 
capitalization, factory administration, equipment and technique, 
supplies and selling. Of the two appendices, one sets out .certain 
suggested alterations and additions to the N.F.U. model 
rules for co-operative bacon factorj’^ societies, and the other 
contains a complete set of specimen bacon factory accounts. 
There is also a concluding chapter to the Report, where, in 
addition to summarizing the position in general terms, the 
Committee make a number of important observations on the 
subject of the future of the pig industry of this country. The 
Committee remark that pig feeding, taken over a series of 
years, seems to be as profitable as any other form of stock 
raising; that the best results have been obtained by those 
farmers who both breed and fatten the progeny of their herds ; 
that there is need for agreement between farmers and curers as 
to the t}^ of pig most suitable for conversion into bacon, 
and that producers should endeavour to supply better-bred 
and better-fed pigs, their efforts in this direction being 
aided and supplemented by the establishment of breeding 
centres and testing stations. 

* Co-operative Bcfcon Factory Industry. Report of a Committee of 
Investigation. Published by the National Farmers’ Union, 46 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 1. Price 6d. 
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The oombinalion of producers for the marketing of Uve 
is referred to fayoorably as a course which might eventually 
afford a basis for collective bargaining in pig prices, if not for 
some measure of price stabilisation. The recommendation is 
idso made that the National Fanners’ Union should take up 
witb the curers the question of payment for quality. The 
Clommittee do not advocate any general extension of curing 
facilities for the time being, but look forward to the time 
when the “pig industry of this country, fostered by an en¬ 
lightened and co-ordinated policy both of production and 
marketing, will come into its own.” A recommendation, the 
outcome of which will be awaited with interest, is that the 
National Farmers’ Union should convene a meeting of repre¬ 
sentatives of those of the factories that have suspended curing 
in order to examine future possibilities. 

The difference of opinion among the members of the Com¬ 
mittee which is revealed in Chapter V (Supplies), where the 
question of membership-contracts and the method of pa 3 nment 
for pigs is discussed, will be of service to the farming community 
if it directs attention to these difficult problems of procedure, 
the importance of which to the stability and permanence 
of co-operative organizations cannot be over-estimated. 


To the many persons who are interested in the preservation 
of eggs, either on a large scale for trading purposes or in 
small quantities for home consumption, 
1316 Fteservatioil Special Beport No. 26, “ The Storage of 
of Eggs Eggs ’’ (by T. Moran and J. Piqu4), issued 
by the Department of Scientific mid 
Industrial Research, is of value, particularly in view of the 
attention now being devoted to the meth^s of marketing 
British eggs. As Sir W. B. Handy, F.B.S., Director of Food 
Investigation for the Department, points out in a prefatory 
note, the report is not confined merely to the result of 
experiments, but includes a critical survey of existing com¬ 
mercial methods of handling and storing eggs. There is also 
a section of the report giving information, as the result of 
actual experiments, on the effect of temperature and storage 
upon the fertility of eggs, which will appeal to egg fanners. 
Furthermore, in view of the large quantities of cold-stored 
and pickled eggs, mainly of foreign but also of British origin. 
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which are consumed annually by the British public, the report 
provides much interesting matter for consumers of eggs. 

In the beginning of the report attention is drawn to the 
wide seasonal variation in egg prices, and it is stated that while 
the average price of home-produced new laid eggs in the 
wholesale markets was 13d. a dozen in April, 1923 and 1920, 
it was 42d. a dozen in November of the same years, and that 
such an extreme range is unknown in the case of any other 
staple food. The variation in the average production of British 
eggs is as wide as that of prices. This indicates one of the 
greatest defects in our present system of marketing British 
eggs. It is true that the more general attention now paid by 
poultry-keepers to increasing egg production in the autumn 
and early winter months is bearing fruit, but the spring glut 
with its consequent effect upon prices still continues. No 
doubt the increased quantity of foreign supplies in the spring 
months of the year also helps to depress prices at this period; 
still that is another reason why every effort should be made by 
producers, not only to increase the proportion of their autumn 
and winter egg output by better methods of breeding and 
management, but to secure the wider adoption of egg pre¬ 
servation on a large scale, so as to withdraw from the mewket 
in the spring sufficient quantities of eggs to lessen the seasonal 
variation in price which now occurs every year. These 
variations in price are undesirable in several ways. Not only 
do producers suffer an immediate loss during glut periods, 
but when prices rise beyond a certain point in autumn and 
winter many consumers cease to consume eggs, and having 
made this chatnge in their daily dietary, are tardy in revising 
it even when prices fall again. 

The preservation of eggs by cold storage is not widely 
practised in this country, thor^h there are indications that 
it is growing in favour. It is not improbable that an imperfect 
understanding of the various factors governing the successful 
cold storage of eggs has been responsible to some extent for 
the backward state of the practice in Britain as compared 
with America, where enormous quantities of eggs are cold- 
stored every year, some of which find their way to our markets. 
Messrs. Moran and Piqu6 deal exhaustively with these 
important factors ; and show that not only does the condition 
of the egg inunediately before storage exercise a vital influence 
upon its keeping qualities, but that temperature, humidity, 
quality of air and ventilation, have all to be carefully con¬ 
sidered in their bearing upon successful storage. Not only so. 
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but, as the report points out, much of the benefits of cold 
storage may be destroyed if the eggs, when removed from 
storage for disposal through ordinary trade ohailnels, ore not 
properly “ defrosted ” or, so to speak, acclimatized to out¬ 
side atmospheric conditions. 

Much information is given as to the changes which take 
place in the egg during cold storage, and it is pointed out 
that whilst actual chemical changes in the composition of the 
eggs may be small, the physical changes where storage is 
improperly carried out may be considerable, and the 
deterioration of the egg serious. Very helpful suggestions are 
given regarding suitable cases and trays for eggs in cold 
store, and these appliances are illustrated by means of 
drawings. A descriptive illustration of a complete egg storage 
plant is also included, and there is a most useful appendix to 
the report dealing with the storage of eggs in water-glass 
and lime water. These methods of preservation are widely 
used in this country, and if at some future time Messrs. Moran 
and Piqu6 could further investigate them the results of such 
work would, no doubt, be much appreciated. 


At a recent conference at Cardiff, convened under the 
auspices of the Western Section of the Co-operative Union, 
“ Co-operation and Agriculture ” was the 
CkM>peEati(ni subject of discussion. This is the first of a 
and series of conferences to be addressed by 

Agriculture the Agricultural Organizer of the Joint 
Agricultural Department of the Co¬ 
operative Union and the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
which was established about a year ago. The Union is interested 
in the development of all forms of co-operation and is par¬ 
ticularly anxious to assist those societies that are already 
engaged in farming and to bring the farmers’ societies and the 
consumers’ societies more closely together. The Co-operative 
Wholesale Society in its turn is interested in the work of the 
Department because, as a trading organization, it naturally 
desires to increase its trade with organized farmers and also to 
strengthen its relations with the agricultural industry. In his 
address the Agricultural Organizer called attention to the 
problems confronting British co-operators and the necessity 
for increased knowledge of the subject. Success, he said, 
depended on mutual confidence, patience, and perseverance. 
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LAND DRAINAGE AND WATER SUPPLY 
SCHEMES FOR THE RELIEF OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT, 1925-26 

Beino an Account op the Final Season op Unebiployment 

Gbants 

Dubino the autumn and winter, 1925-26—that is, for the 
fifth consecutive season—the Ministry was enabled to make 
State grants in aid of land-drainage works and to a limited 
extent in aid of water-supply schemes, for the relief of un¬ 
employment primarily in rural areas, but the total sum avail¬ 
able was considerably less than in former seasons. During the 
preceding four seasons grants were made to drainage 
authorities as well as (through county councils) to groups of 
landowners co-operating for mutual benefit; but during the 
season under review no grants were made to the former. 
Drainage authorities were, however, afforded the opportimity 
of obtaining State aid through the Unemplo}anent Grants 
Committee, provided that the state of unemployment in the 
area of scheme works was sufficiently acute to warrant a grant, 
and that the works could be certified as of public utility. The 
latter schemes were described in the September, 1926, issue of 
this JOUBNAL. 

This account deals, therefore, with the limited number of 
smaller voluntary schemes undertaken with the assistance of 
county councils. Approximately £62,600 was spent in the execu¬ 
tion of works of land drainage and sea defence, towards 
which the State contributed about £37,550 ; and about £38,000 
was spent on schemes of water supply, towards which grants of 
about £8,800 were made. On August 22,1925, afi county councils 
were invited by circular letter to submit schemes to be executed 
between September 14, 1925, and May 29, 1926, and were 
notified that this was to be the final season for such grants 
to be made. There being only limited funds available, it was 
stipulated that no application could be considered which did not 
reach the Ministry on or before November 28,1926, the Ministry 
reserving the right to apportion the money in such a way as to 
prevent any area getting an undue share. The conditions laid 
down were generally those of the preceding years, with one 
important exception, namely, that the amount to be recovered 
from landowners, participating in land-drainage schemes, was 
increased from 33| per cent, to 40 per cent, of the actual net 
cost. Many mom applicarions for grants were received than 
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could be financed, and the apportionment of schemes throvj^out 
the country presented considerable difficulty. Ih all 406 
schemes were submitted, but only 299 could be approved. Of 
this number, 44 were subsequently abandoned for various 
reasons, and, finally, 256 schemes were put into operation. 

Weather conditions were, on the whole, much better than in 
the preceding season: the average rainfall for the period from 
September, 1925, to May, 1926, was 29*6 inches,, comparing 
favourably with 34*02 inches for the period ending May, 1926, 
but the rainfall was nevertheless 3 inches in excess of the 
average of this period for 36 years, and a few schemes were 
abandoned because of flood conditions. 

The Summary and Sketch Map opposite indicate the 
distribution of the schemes in each of the five divisional 
areas into which the country was divided for the purpose of 
supervising the work. 

Results. —Reference has been made in each of the previous 
a n n ual reports of these operations, published in this Journal, 
to the general nature of the schemes and the valuable results 
achieved. In many instances it has been possible to link up 
and extend these small schemes year by year, thus enabling 
considerable areas to be systematically drained or improved, 
either by the removal of waterlogging or by the reduction of 
the periodicity of flooding. One such scheme, which was 
described in the October (1926) issue of this Journal, is a good 
example of reclamation by drainage of an area in Lancashire, 
where, by the aid of grants, peat bog land has been brought 
into cultivation. 

In Northumberland, Cumberland and Durham large areas 
of rough sheep-grazing lands have been drained by a network of 
open ditches and made healthier for stock. Improvements to 
pasture land have been effected aU over the country, and a 
scheme of this type in Herefordshire is worthy of mention in 
detail. The following notes upon it have been supplied by Mr. 
Greville H. Phillips, Chief Agricultural Officer and Land 
Drainage Surveyor to tiiat county, and the operations are 
described by him as under:— 

Letkm Lakes Drainage. —^This scheme is one of the most 
important that has been carried out in Herefordshire for many 
■yean and has caused considerable local interest. The conditions 
obtaining before it was imdertaken were typical of the evil 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY AND 
DIVISIONAL AREAS 


No. 1 Hunts, Cambs, Bed, Norfolk and 
8u£lolk 

„ 2 Wales and Shropshire, Worcester, 
Stafford, Warwick, Hereford, 
Monmouth 

„ 3 Northumberland, Durham, Cum¬ 
berland, Westmorland, Yorks, 
Lancs, Cheshire, Derby, Notts, 
Lines, Leicester, Rutland and 
Nortliants 

„ 4 Wilts and Soniorset 

„ 5 Essex, Kent, Middlesex, East and 
West Sussex, Oxford, Berks, 
Gloucester, Bucks, Herts, Surrey, 
Hants, Dorset, Devon and 
Cornwall 










Drain¬ 

age 

1 

Sea j 
De- 
fence 

Water 

Supph 

13 

— 


62 

- 

1 

64 

1 

4 

30 


42 

29 


14 

188 

6 

61 



42 I 72 I 67,052 


16,606 9,086 


71,347 103,772 


t Includes only JJiaistiy’s |a;rants for effective cases. 
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resnlta which follow neglect to maintain in working condition 
drains and streams over an area of land. 

The parish of Letton lies due west of the city of Hereford, 
eleven miles on the main road towards Hay. A small tributary 
of the Wye, called “ Letton Lake,” drains that parish together 
with portions of Staunton-on-Wye and Norton Canon. In 
Old English, the word “ Lac ” or “ Lake,” when used as a place 
name, has not the meaning of the modem word. It ^fas applied 
indiscriminately to a running stream as well as a standing pool. 
For instance, “ Bab-lock-hithe,” in Oxfordshire, in 1291 
became “Babblelake”; a stream in Wigmore, Herefordshire, 
is “ Wigmore Lake ” on the 1831 map ; and another in Sutton, 
Herefordshire, is “ Sutton Lake.” On the old tithe map the 
name “ Letton Lake ” is given to the stream itself, but in the 
district “ Letton Lakes ” is used to describe an area of land, 
whi^h, drained by the stream and its tributaries (see sketch 
map), is low-lying land, mainly pasture, about 1,660 acres in 
extent, in many places covered with sedges, mshes and tussock 
grass, and wet and boggy. For many months in the year much 
of it was under water. 

That a careftdly planned drainage scheme for improving this 
land had been carried out at some time in the past is clearly 
shown by comparing the old tithe map with the present Ord¬ 
nance map. In the tithe map of 1840 the stream is shown as 
following a narrow, winding course, full of twists and bends. 
On the Ordnance map the present course of the stream is 
shown to be comparatively straight, with easy bends and a good 
outlet into the River Wye just below the well-known Letton 
Court, one of the country mansions recently destroyed by fire 
and now being rebuilt. 

In searching through the papers of the Gamons Estate for 
plans or details of this improvement scheme Mr. Murray 
Thompson, agent for Sir John Cotterell, Bart., came across some 
old correspondence which led to the discovery of the fact that a 
charter dated November 21, 1863, had been granted and that a 
Commission of Sewers for the area had been set up at that 
date. It was also ascertained that new commissioners were 
appointed by royal warrant as late as 1888. 

From the correspondence available it would appear that the 
original charter gave very wide powers ; and the commissioners 
were entitled to levy a rate for the repair or renewal of the 
fencing and for scouring the stream periodically after the 
initial scheme of improvement was completed. Apparently 
the first work undertaken after the gr^iring of the charter was 
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in the years 1863 to 1865 and consisted of cutting through the 
b«ids and straightening the main course for a distance of about 
1| mile from the mouth to the point “ A ” (see sketch map) 
where the stream divides into two tributaries ; and widening, 
deepening and regrading the section “ A—” with a sufficient 
fall to allow for the draining of the new cuts “ B—C ” and 
“ B—^D,” which are referred to later. 

At the point “ B,” known as the Ash Beds, the stream 
toms almost due north finally to divide, at “ F,” into three 
smaller arms, and these in places were also deepened. Although 
no plans of the 1863 improvement scheme can be traced, it 
appears from the old tithe maps and observations made upon 
the ground that the streams mentioned constituted all the 
drainage at this date, though possibly there was a small ditch 
running due south from “ B ” (the Ash Beds) which carried 
surface water away from the hamlet of Little London. It is 
practically certain that the arms “ B—C ” and “ B—D,” if 
they existed at all at that date (which is very doubtful), were 
only small field ditches. All the evidence goes to show that they 
were new cuts made to take the flood water from the upper 
lands at World’s End and Little London and to provide a 
short and more direct outlet into the main stream for some old 
stone drains which existed on the adjoining property, the outfall 
from which was travelling by a long and circuitous course to a 
point about a quarter of a mile above the junction at “A.” The 
section “ B—F ” and its branches were also deepened and 
widened. The other two tributaries on the left of the main 
stream, “ A—J ” and “ A—I,” also received attention, but, as 
these hsul a fairly good natural fall, little new work was 
attempted by the commissioners. 

In 1887 the old stone imder-drains on the Gamons Estate 
were replaced by pipe-drains, and a considerable amount of 
other pipe-draining was also done, the outfalls all voiding into 
one or other of the improved streams or new cuts made in 1865. 
Although some twenty years elapsed between the carrying 
out of these two works, it would appear that the two improve¬ 
ments were planned at the same time and by the same mind, 
for the whole scheme forms a remarkably clever and complete 
system of drainage for an area of approximately 2,000 acres of 
land. 

Up to the year 1890 the stream was kept scoured and 
cleaned and the fencing in repair, rates being levied from time 
to lime for this purpose. In October, 1891, there is a record 

2y 
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of a meeting of the “ Letton Drainage Commiaiion ” being 
held at the Shire Hall, Hereford, at which it was resolved not 
to ask the commission to raise money by rate for the purpose 
of clearing the brook of undergrowth and obstructions. There 
was also a discussion whether the commission should be dis¬ 
solved or not, but it was resolved that it should continue, 
although from this date apparently little if anything has 
been done to maintain the work. The powers of the old com¬ 
mission appear to have fallen into abeyance aiid it was not 
until the present scheme was nearly completed that the old 
papers were found which led to the discovery of the original 
charter. 

In 1919 surveys were made by the War Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee with the idea of setting up a Drainage Board or carrying 
out a scheme under the Land Drainage Act. Nothing, however, 
was done until 1926, when the condition of the land decided 
the owners and occupiers to unite in an effort to carry out a 
scheme, if a grant could be obtained through the Unemploy¬ 
ment Belief Fund. The land was again surveyed and a scheme, 
estimated to cost £700, was formulated and submitted to the 
Ministry. It was difficult to arrive at an estimate for carrying 
out the work during the winter months because progress 
was necessarily governed by the condition of the River Wye, 
a slight rise in which would block the mouth of the lake and 
hold up water for some distance. The Wye frequently rises six 
to ten feet in a day ! About three-quarters of a mile from the 
mouth the stream is spanned by Letton Bridge, a fine old 
stone structure erected, according to the inscription thereon, 
by “ J. F.” in 1769. The bridge consists of three arches, two of 
which span the stream itself, the third forming an additional 
flood arch. The fall from this point to the River Wye is 
3 ft. 9 in., or one inch in 83 feet. When the first 
inspection was made only one arch was functioning 
properly, the second and flood arches being silted up with mud 
and debris, the whole forming a very effective dam. Above 
the bridge the main stream was blocked by fallen willow and 
alder trees, and, as many of these had taken root and were 
growing, the condition can be better imagined than described. 
From the junction “ A ” to Letton Bridge the total fall is 
3 ft. 4 in., or one inch in 100 feet. It will be appre¬ 
ciated therefore that the blockage at Letton Bridge had 
disastrous effects upon the upper reaches of the stream, and 
held up a huge volume of water which could only spread itself 
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over the ctdjoming land, remaining until evaporated during the 
course of the summer. 

The Ministry having approved the scheme, work was com¬ 
menced on December 9, 1925, with 22 men. It was decided 
to commence operations at the mouth, first removing all 
the fallen trees from the stream as far as Letton Bridge. No 
attempt could be made at this stage to clean out and regrade 
the bed, the volume of water held up being so considerable as 
to render it impossible for men to work in the stream even in 
waders. The method employed was to cut away the bushes and 
undergrowth on the banks, then to haul out the fallen logs, 
etc., and finally to pull out with drags, etc., as much of the 
growth and debris as possible. Some of the tree stumps 
required all the 22 men to haul them out, no horses 
being used at all. The stream having been roughly cleared as 
far as the junction ‘‘A,” it was possible to see the effect upon 
the upper reaches. It was found as a matter of fact that the 
northern tributary, “ A—I,” was not in such a bad condition as 
had been expected and that the clearance of the main stream 
enabled the water to flow off fairly readily. It w^as decided, 
therefore, to leave this arm for the time being and keep the 
men together in one gang on the eastern tributary, “ A—B.” 
The average fall in this section is 1| inch in 200 feet. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in this section and 
for two weeks very little progress was made. In addition to 
the overgrowth and the fallen stumps the stream was found to 
be so badly silted up and so much trodden in by cattle that 
nothing less than the removal of two or three feet of mud 
would have any effect. The only outlet for the large volume of 
water lying out upon the lands was through the stream where 
the men were working, which varied from four to 12 feet 
in width. It was obviously impossible for the men to do 
effective digging in two or three feet of water, and the only 
thing to be done was to stop the rush of water and leave the 
men free to work. Six-foot sheets of corrugated iron were 
procured and vantage points chosen where these could be 
inserted as stanks across the stream. It was found that one 
stank was not sufficient to hold back the water for any appre¬ 
ciable length of time, and three had to be put in at a distance 
of about 100 yards apart. In the beginning these would hold 
back the water for about two or three hours and then the 
pressure woul(L swamp the first, the second and third being 
pulled up to allow the water to get away. As soon as the 
stream had cleared, the stanks were again inserted and the 

2y2 
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men proceeded with the work. On one or two occasions 
the stanks gave way unexpectedly, and ihe gang had to make a 
hurried exit from the stream. Luckily there were no accidents, 
although on one occasion four men were nearly overwhelmed 
by the rush of water. 

As the men worked up stream and the water dropped (an 
average lowering of three feet in water level was obtained) the 
stanks were inserted in the morning before the gang came to 
work and held until mid-day, when they were removed and the 
accumulated water allowed to flow off, a second series being 
inserted in time to block the stream for the men to commence 
operations in the afternoon. So bad were the conditions in 
this section that twice the work was abandoned and the men 
put on lighter tasks temporarily. Eventually, however, it was 
completed, and the main difficulties were now overcome. The 
stream being comparatively clean from point “ B ” to the 
mouth, the water was able to get away freely, and the upper 
fields dried rapidly. The men were divided into small gangs 
and the work proceeded apace. In turn the various cuts and 
ditches were tackled until all were completed. Fortunately 
Sir John Cotterell’s agent was in a position to produce plans 
upon which the position of the main outfalls of under-drains 
were marked, and, although the majority of these had been 
covered for many years, all were uncovered and are now in 
working order. 

Some idea of the quantity of mud and debris removed in 
these upper reaches can be formed by a glance at the view of 
the culvert in Field No. 132. The excavated mud has dried 
almost white and the figure in the picture is pointing to a 
mark upon the culvert which shows the level of the mud 
before work commenced, the water flowing mostly over and 
around the arch. The banks were protected by barbed wire as 
soon as the work was completed. It is of little use spending 
large sums of money upon this class of work unless the pre¬ 
caution is taken of preventing the spoil being pushed back 
into the stream by the treading of cattle. Most of the trouble 
in the upper reaches has been caused by the failure to protect 
the ditches, and as a result the cattle have trodden them in 
until they were completely filled up. 

A considerable set-back was experienced in April this year, 
when a section of the bank between Letton Bridge and the 
River Wye, some 120 yards in length, began to cave in at a 
point where the sides are some 16 feet deep. All the men had to 
be sent back and two rows of 10-foot piles were driven in to 
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hold up the sides. Apparently this difficulty had been ex¬ 
perienced when the previous operations were carried out, for 
in places the old piles were discovered. Where completely 
covered by water they were in an excellent state of preserva¬ 
tion and as far as x>ossible were left untouched to perform the 
work for which they were originally inserted. In spite of the 
many difficulties experienced the work was completed within 
nine days of the scheduled time and within £20 of the 
original estimated cost. The benefit to the lands in the upper 
sections is already very apparent, stock being turned out to 
graze several weeks earlier than has been possible for many 
years past. Provided the barbed wire fences protecting the cuts 
are maintained and a small amount of labour put in each year 
to keep the cuts clean from the overgrowth, there is no reason 
why the work which has now been done should not be main¬ 
tained at very little cost for many years to come. 

Details of the Letton Lakes Scheios 
Length of various sections :— 


Mouth to Letton Bridge 

3,500 feet. 

Letton Bridge to “ A ” 

3,940 

to“B”. 

4,500 

to “ C ” and “ D ” 

4,290 

to“F”. 

1,300 

to “ F,” “ O " and “ H " 

4,010 

to “ I ” and “ J ” 

6,260 

Subsidiary or other streams 

11,620 


39,420 feet, or about 7J miles. 

Date of commencement of work. December 9, 1925. 

Date of completion of work, Juno 5, 1926. 

Total time occupied, 26 weeks. 

Cost of scheme, £725. 

Number of men employed, from 18 to 22. 

Length of barbed wire fencing erected, 5,217 yards. 

Water Supply Sdiemes. —Sixty-one schemes of water supply 
were executed, chiefly in the counties of Wiltshire and 
Gloucester. The work included the excavation and deepening 
of wells and reservoirs, sinking of bore holes, provision of pumps, 
rams, pipe-lines, drinking troughs, etc. The Ministry’s grants 
covered only the unskilled labour costs in these cases, but 
actual expenditure on materials and skilled labour was, at 
least, three times the amount of the grant. 

Ganatally. —^Twoof the illustrations, aooompan 3 dngthis article, 
illustrate a scheme carried out in Wiltshire, a coimty which has 
been particularly active in making good use of these unemploy¬ 
ment grants for water supply and land drainage. 

It is satisfactory to record, in the last of a series of annual 
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articles dealing with the expenditure in the aggregate of a 
large sum of public money, that county councils are now 
empowered by means of the Land Drainage Act, 1926, to secure 
the maintenance of the drainage works executed through their 
agency, and also to undertake small schemes in suitable cases. 
Tliere is, therefore, a reasonable prospect that the pioneer 
work which has been done will be further extended, and 
that the drains will not be allowed to relapse into the conditions 
prevailing for so many years past. 

It is possible that the Act of 1926, where intelligently and 
thoroughly ai)plied, will lead to an increasing area of land being 
freed from waterlogged conditions, particularly where the 
primary cause is sheer neglect to cleanse drains and water¬ 
courses ; and is aggravated by the reluctance of farmers to 
appreciate the valuable results to be achieved through co¬ 
operation in land drainage schemes. 

In conclusion, the following statement may be of interest, 
showing as it does the total cost of the effective land drainage, 
sea defence and water supply schemes earned out with financial 
assistance from the Ministry in the course of the five seasons 
during which these grants have been available, together with 
the amount of the State’s contribution, based on the specific 
conditions in force during each season. 

It must be understood, however, that the final accounts for a 
large number of the schemes carried out during the last season 
have not yet been received, while in certain other cases 
accounts are still subject to adjustment, and for this reason it 
is not possible to give other than estimated figures for this 
season. Estimated figures have also had to be given for the 


Season 

Drainage and Sea Defence 

Water Supply 

Total 

Drainage 

Authonties 

County 

Agricultural 

Committees 

County 

Agric ultural 
Committees 


Total 

Govt 

Total 

Govt. 

Total 

Govt 

Total 

Govt. 


net 

contri- 

not 

contn- 

net 

contn- 

net 

contn- 


cost 

bution 

cost 

bution 

OOBt 

bution 

cost 

bution 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1921-2.. 

239,231 

170,423 


61,658 

28,832* 

lEIFa 

347,269 

232,217 

1922-3.. 

248,747 

185,839 

84,684 

66,106 

37.996* 

11,213 

371,427 

263,168 

1923-4.. 

178,966 

134,217 

84,636 

66,678 

41,689 

10,929 


200,724 

1924-6.. 

162,742 

114,666 

74,937 


38,828 

Mimhym 


174,664 

1926-6.. 

— 

— 

62,686* 



8,762* 

Hi 

46,312* 

Total.. 

819,676 

606,036 

385,947 

250,838 

186,266 

61,202 

1,390,878 

907,076 


* Estimated figures only. 
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total cost of water supply schemes carried out during the 
1921-22 and 1922-23 seasons. 

As already indicated, the statement takes into account only 
effective schemes, that is those actually carried out and 
completed wholly or in part. A certain amount of expenditure 
was incurred by county agricultural committees during each 
of the five seasons, in connexion with schemes which, for one 
reason or another, had to be abandoned, either after 
submission to the Ministry or before they reached that stage. 
As neither the committees themselves nor the county 
councils had any funds from which such expenditure could be 
met, it had to be borne entirely by the State. 


REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
IN THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1924-25 

It is the Ministry’s intention to issue as soon as practicable 
a report on the work of the Intelligence Department during 
the two years 1924-26, in continuation of the report published 
last September, dealing with the work of the three years 
1921-24.* Thereafter it is hoped to publish the Intelligence 
Department report annually. Pending the completion of the 
report for 1924-26—the complete statistics for which will 
not be available for a few months—it is thought that a report 
on the Ministry’s activities in connexion with agricultural 
education for the year 1924-25 (the last for which full statistics 
are at present available) may usefully be published. 

The educational work of the IVIinistry is divisible into three 
broad sections. In the first place, higher and intermediate 
agricultural education is provided by universities, agri¬ 
cultural colleges, and county education authorities, largely 
by means of State grants ; it is the Ministry’s duty to see that 
this money is well expended, that educational facilities are 
made available as far as practicable throughout the coimtry, 
and that the whole system is co-ordinated and properly 
conducted. Secondly, in the more specialized fields of horti¬ 
culture, dairying and small livestock (chiefiy poultry-keeping), 
the Ministry endeavours to keep in touch with the trend of 
industrial development, and to stimulate the carrying out of 
educational measures likely to be of immediate value to 
agriculturists. Thirdly, the scholarships provision which has 
b^n made available by local education authorities—and 

* Report on the Work of the Intelligence Department of the Mmiatry 
for the Three Years 1921-24. (H.M. Stationery Office, 6s. net.) 
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to a minor extent by other bodies—^has been supplemented 
in certain important directions by the Ministry, and these 
schemes are administered direct by the Department. In 
addition, a few miscellaneous schemes, educational in character, 
are organized by the Ministry, and will be referred to in this 
account. 

The report hereunder is accordingly divided into (1) higher 
and intermediate agricultural education, including the work of 
local education authorities, and the farm institute scheme ; 
(2) educational schemes specially applicable to the dairying 
and small livestock industries, i.e., apart from general education 
dealt with under the previous heading ; (3) scholarships and 
training schemes. In each case only the briefest outline of the 
Ministry’s activities during the year in question is possible. 

I.—AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Hi^er Agricultural Education at Universities and Agri¬ 
cultural Colleges.—During 1924-25 the “ block ” maintenance 
grants which had been paid since the year 1919-20 were 


continued, as follows :— 

University College of Wales, Aberjstwyth .. .. .. £3,800 

University College of North Wales, Bangor .. .. 3,800 

Cambridge University, School of Agriculture . . .. 6,700 

Leeds University .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 3,800 

Armstrong College, Newoastle-on-Tyno . .. 3,300 

Oxford University, School of Rural Eeonomj .. 3,300 

Reading University .. .. .. . , 3,.500 

Reading University, British Dairy Institute . .. 900 

South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye .. . . 4,400 

Harper Adams Agricultural College .. 4,400 

Midland Agricultural and Dairy College .. ., 2,600 

Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester .. .. . . 2,000 

Royal Veterinary College .. .. . . .. .. 3,300 

Seale-Hayne Agricultural College .. 2,300 

Swanley Horticultural College for Women .. .. .. 1,600 


£48,600 

In addition a grant of £565 was paid to the Harper Adams 
College in respect of the maintenance of the National Institute 
of Poultry Husbandry (referred to under the National Poultry 
Institute Scheme) during the latter part of the year 1924-25. 
The normal grant for a full year is estimated at £2,000. 

The number of students attending the above institutions 
remained at approximately the same level as in the previous 
year. The figures for four years are interesting:— 

1921- 22 . 2,378 students. 

1922- 23 . 2,190 „ 

1923- 24 . 1,918 ,. 

1024-26 . 1,011 „ 
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Of the 1,911 students who attended higher institutions during 
the year under review, 459, or nearly 25 per cent., were taking 
short courses, and 1,452 were taking the longer courses, leading 
to certificates, diplomas and degrees. Of this number, 341 
were degree students (excluding veterinary). 

The teaching side of the higher educational institutions 
represents, however, only one phase of their activities. Of 
late years, and particularly since the war, an increasingly 
important advisory side has been developed, mainly in the 
case of those institutions which serve as “ provincial centres ” 
for a group of counties. No fewer than 64 advisory officers, 
appointed by means of special grants from the Ministry, are 
now at work at centres for higher agricultural education, and 
the specialist advice which these officers are able to put at 
the disposal of farmers is, of course, supplemented by the 
extra-mural activities of the other members of the college 
staff. For obvious reasons it is difficult, by figures, to give 
an adequate idea of the services thus render^ to agriculture ; 
but it may be said that during 1924-25 advice, either by 
personal visit or by letter, was given in from 15,000 to 20,000 
cases, while approximately 40,000 samples of milk, fertilisers, 
feeding stuffs, etc., were analyzed for farmers for advisory 
purposes. 

One further important function of the provincial centres may 
be referred to, viz., that of acting as local co-ordinating bodies 
for experimental and advisory schemes whose scope properly 
extends beyond that of the normal educational rmit, the 
county. One of the drawbacks inherent in a scheme of local 
government and responsibility is that county boundaries do 
not coincide with those of climate and soil. In consequence, 
economy of effort in experimental work can only be attained 
by co-operation, but co-operation between counties, which may 
involve some sacrifice of individuality, is not always easy to 
secure. Co-ordinating centres, where schemes applicable to a 
larger area than one county can be conceived and plaimed, 
and where the results can be discussed and compared, are 
required to meet this difficulty. The Ministry has encouraged 
the p(fiioy of regarding the provincial educational centres as 
clearly fitted to undertake this responsibility, and it is satis¬ 
factory to be able to record that in the majority of provincial 
Meas periodical conferences of college and county officials 
are held, and joint schemes carried out. In one or two areas 
the scheme of provincial conferences has yet to be put into full 
operation, but it is hoped that before long these gaps will be filled. 
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Finally, a note may be made of the position of the building 
schemes at some of the institutions for higher education. 
The new buildings for the Agricultural Departments of Bangor 
and Leeds are now approaching completion; during 1924-26 
grants of £4,565 were paid to Bangor and £4,070 to Leeds, 
as instalments of the total grants not exceeding £15,000 
(on a £ for £ basis) sanctioned in each case. The scheme 
for the provision of additional accommodation at University 
College, Reading,* was completed during the year, and a 
final payment of £752 made, making a total grant of £2,727. 
The reorganization of farm buildings at 8 eale-Ha 3 mc College, 
towards which the Ministry sanctioned a grant of £5,500, 
was also completed, and instalments of £1,400 were paid. 
Swanley Horticultural College was also in process of effecting 
extensions and improvements ; the scheme was completed 
during the year, a final payment of £108, making a total grant 
of £1,448, being made by the Ministry, as well as a grant of 
£1,850 to meet contributions of a similar amount from outside 
sources for the purpose of reducing a portion of the mortgages 
which have hampered the free working of this institution. 
A grant of £1,275 was also paid to the Midland Agricultural 
and Dairy College, as the Ministry’s contribution towards the 
cost of transferring the poultry department from Kingston to 
Sutton Bonington. This expenditure is met by the counties 
contributing to the college, and is aided by the Ministry under 
the regulations governing grants to local education 
authorities. 

Agricoltaial Education provided by Local Education 
Authorities. —^The general lines on which agricultural educa¬ 
tion is conducted in the counties and aided by the Ministry are 
already sufficiently well known ; apart, therefore, from a few 
introductory remarks, this report is confined to noticing the 
main developments that took place during the year 1924-25. 

All approved work is aided by the Ministry under its 
Educational Grant Regulations, the rate of grant being 66 § 
per cent, of the expenditure, except in the case of the salaries 
and expenses of agricultural organizers and certain horti¬ 
cultural superintendents, of which the Ministry contributes 
80 per cent. Capital expenditure on the establishment or 
extension of a farm institute is aided at the rate of 76 per 
cent.; the purchase of land is aided at 66 } per cent., either 
by direct grant, if the cost is met from revenue, or, if the 
• Now the University of Beading. 
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money is borrowed, by allowing the loan service charges to be 
included in the authority’s annual claim for grant. The local 
authority is required to submit, before the beginning of the 
financial year, an estimate of the expenditure proposed to be 
incurred during the year; if approved by the Ministry, an 
instalment of the grant payable accompanies the letter of 
approval, which issues as soon as possible after the beginning 
of the year. Half-way through the year a further instal¬ 
ment is paid, on receipt of a formal application by the 
authority accompanied by a statement of actual expenditure 
for the first half year and of o.stimated expenditure for the 
second half. The balance of grant is paid after receipt of the 
audited accounts for the year, supported by a fairly detailed 
summary' of the work that has been carried out. 

The following figures show the expenditure of county 
authorities on agricultural education during the past few 
vears :— 


Year 

Ex 

1 

1 


(slants 


England 

Wales 

Total 

England 

Wales 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1920-21 

230,097 

29,600 

259,697 

152,992 

20,429 

173,421 

1921-22 

235,401 

35,329 

270,730 

156,560 

24,321 

180,881 

1922-23 

194,673 

31,340 

225,913 

129,266 

21,830 

151,096 

1923-24 

188,228 

35,783 

224,011 

125,291 

24,823 

150,114 

1924-25 

227,000 

37,000 

264,000 

151,000 

26,000 

177,000 

(approx.) 








In addition, in 1924-26 capital grants totalling £16,478, 
representing 76 per cent, of an expenditure of £21,972, were 
paid in connexion with the provision or extension of farm 
institutes. 

The figures for maintenance expenditure, given in the above 
table, afford no indication of the rate of development of county 
work, inasmuch as they include “ non-recurrent ” expenditure 
(e.g., the purchase of a farm from revenue), which of course 
may fluctuate considerably from one year to ahother. A mote 
reliable guide is to be found in the statements showing the 
number of instructors employed by local authorities. These 
reveal considerable progress, which is the more satisfactory 
bearing in mind that agriculture has not been flourishing and 
that local authorities have been struggling to reduce the 
rates. When the last report of the Intelligence Department 
was issued, in September, 1926, the total number of whole- 
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time instructors and instructresses employed was 293. Hus 
number has now risen to 324, as follows :— 

Agricultural organizers .49 in 58 counties 

Agricultural instructors (including chemistry, 

botany, zoology, etc.) . 77 „ 31 „ 

Horticulture. 77 „ 64 „ 

Dcurying . 47 „ 28 „ 

Poult^ keeping .. .. .. .. .. 36 ,, 83 

Dairying and poultry-keeping (combined) .. 23 „ 20 „ 

Farriery . 6 •„ 6 „ 

Bee-keeping .. .. . 3 „ 3 

Veterinary bcience .. .. .. .. .. 2 „ 4 „ 

Farm accounting .. .. .. .. .. 2 „ 4 „ 

Manual processes .. .. .. .. .. 2 „ 2 „ 

There are still two counties, viz., Bedford and Soke of 
Peterborough, where no whole-time agricultural education 
staff are employed. In seven others there is no agricultural 
organizer, viz,. Isle of Ely, Huntingdon, Middlesex, Norfolk, 
Isles of Scilly, West Suffolk, Isle of Wight. In Norfolk, however, 
the duties of an agricultural organizer are in part carried out 
by the Director of the Norfolk Agricultural Station. 

With regard to the instructional work of county staffs, 
as distinct from their advisory duties, the following statement 
is significant:— 

Statistics of Attendance at Couhsbs becoonized ttndeb the 
Ministry’s Regulations 


Farm InstittUe, etc., Courses 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-26 

No. of courses .. 

38 

60 

63 

68 

No. of students 

Organized Day Courses 

667 

720 

662 

769 

No. of courses .. 

3*6 

321 

310 

322 

No. of students 

Evening Classes 

3,788 

3,295 

3,003 

3,023 

No. of courses .. 

278 

284 

305 

296 

No. of students 
Correspondence Courses 

6,402 

6,824 

6,782 

6,116 

No. of courses .. 

— 

— 

— 

6 

No. of students 

Instruction in Agricultural 
Manual Processes* 




78 

No. of courses .. 

94 

104 

112 

141 

No. of students 

Lectures, DemonMrations and 
other Meetings 

835 

874 

824 

1,284 

No. of meetings 

7,966 

7,701 

7,478 

8,376 


♦ Ploughing, hedge-laying, ditdii^, thatching, sheep bearing, 
basket-making, hurdle and spar-making, milking, etc. 

The progressive increase in farm institute instruction is 
due of course to the opening of new institutes, and it is 
interesting to note that this development has not been 
attended by a serious diminution of the provision of cnganused 
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day-course facilities. The figures also reflect a growing 
interest in the question of improving the skill of farm workers. 
The Ministry has recently urged still further attention to this 
aspect of agricultural education. Another interesting feature 
brought out in the table is the introduction of a scheme of 
instruction by correspondence. Five counties tried this scheme 
as an experiment, and on the whole it has so far been successful. 
Its value is, of course, strictly limited ; but it serves at least 
to stimulate interest in up-to-date methods, and may be the 
means of reaching students who would otherwise be unprovided 
for. 

Schdlanllips. —The provision of agricultural scholarships by 
local authorities has been gradually extending in recent 
years, as the following figures show:— 

Year Number swarded Amount expended 

1921- 22 914 £14,605 

1922- 23 945 £13.370 

1923- 24 1,012 £11,232 

1924- 25 1,214 £12,617 

The scholarships vary from the remission of small fees for 
classes to the award of long-course university scholarships. 
In addition to this provision, the Ministry itself administers 
certain scholarship schemes, which are referred to on p. 727. 

QenetaL —There was a considerable increase in fanners’ 
discussion societies in 1924-25, some twelve counties taking 
up the scheme. The value of this form of educational activity 
was referred to at some length in the last report. Another 
question that merits a reference here is that of agricultural 
demonstrations. The Ministry circularised local authorities 
on this subject eeirly in 1925, suggesting the need for lai^- 
scale demonstrations of improved methods of farming in 
districts where such improvement appeared to be required. 
Such demonstrations might be arranged in co-operation with 
local farmers, and would be more in the nature of propaganda 
than of experiments. The response to this suggestion has not 
been as great as was anticipated: possibly because of local 
difficulties, or because the time of the agricultural staff is 
already fully occupied. Where circumstances permit, however, 
the Ministry feels that the introduction of improved methods 
by such demonstrations, conducted on a commercial scale and 
judged by the profit and loss account, would form a valuable 
“ final link ” in the chcdh by which science is brought into tire 
domain of practical farming. 
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It is convenient to mention here certain schemes of a 
“ national character which have been controlled directly 
by the Ministry, but depend for their operation partly or 
entirely on the co-operation of local education authorities. 
Prominent amongst these is the young farmers’ club move¬ 
ment, the oversight of which was accepted by the Ministry in 
October, 1924. An inspector was appointed early in 1926 to 
take charge of the scheme, and through his efforts a consider¬ 
able growth has taken place, as the following figures show :— 


Young Farmeks’ Clubs 


Year 

No. of counties 

No. of clubs 

No. of members 

1924 

8 

13 

254 

1926 

12 

21 

620 

1926 

15 

56 

1,415 


(October) 

The young farmers’ club movement attracts boys and 
girls at an age which is often a turning point in their lives ; 
hence the Ministry regards it as a valuable means of stimu¬ 
lating the young to an interest in a rural career, and as such 
commends it to the favourable notice of local education 
authorities. 

The Ministry is also instrumental in arranging demonstra¬ 
tions or lectures throughout the country on subjects which are 
regarded as sufficiently important to justify such action. In 
1924-25 a series of demonstrations in mole plough draining 
with a tractor-drawn mole plough was held, and has been con¬ 
tinued in subsequent years; the demonstrations have been 
conducted under th(‘ auspices of the county education 
authority, with assistance from the Ministry’s Machinery 
Adviser. They have been successful in bringing about a 
renewed interest in this form of drainage, which has many 
advantages in suitable districts owing to the relatively low 
labour costs. In 1924, also, a blacksmith’s demonstration van 
was purchased and equipped by the Ministry in conjunction 
with the^ Rural Industries Bureau, to lend to county education 
authorities for itinerant work amongst blacksmiths, the 
object being to demonstrate up-to-date methods of farriery 
work and acetylene welding. A second van was acquired for 
the same purpose in July, 1925; both vans have be^ con¬ 
tinually at work, and have proved a valuable means of stim¬ 
ulating a rural trade which has been in some danger of declining. 
Mention should also be made here of a series of twenty lectures 
on the breeding and feeding of pigs for bacon, given during the 
winter of 1924-26 by Professor C. Crowther, M.A., Principal 
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of Harper Adams Agricultural CJoUege, and Mr. W. A. Stewart, 
M.A., Principal of the Moulton Grounds Farm Institute. 
These lectures were delivered at twelve centres, and were 
intended to guide producers—and particularly the suppliers of 
co-operative bacon factories—on the production of a more 
imiform type of bacon pig. 

In the sections dealing with dairying and small livestock 
reference will be made to other national schemes which have 
been initiated or encouraged by the Ministry. It only remains 
to add here that the policy of securing co-ordination of work 
was extended in several directions during the year. The 
importance of provincial conferences, between the college and 
county educational and advisory staffs, has already been 
mentioned ; in 1924-25 twenty-three such conferences took 
place. In the summer of 1924 a four-day conference for 
agricultural organizers and others interested was held at the 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge. The subject dealt with was 
“ Animal Nutrition ” ; about sixty persons attended, and the 
papers and discussions were interesting and instructive. A 
full report of this conference appeared in the Ministry’s 
Journal for October, 1924. As a further means of promoting 
co-operation, the Ministry arranged conferences of dairy and 
poultry-keeping instructors in London during the Dairy Show 
week. These meetings were much appreciated, and have 
been repeated in subsequent years. 

Progres s of Ciounty Work. —The following are brief notes 
of the extensions of county systems of agricultural education 
which occurred during 1924-25 :— 

England 

Cheshire .—The scheme for concentratuig the authority’s agri¬ 
cultural education activities at Reaseheath made progress during the 
year. The greater part of Henliull Hall Farm was sold and arrangements 
were made to terminate the lease of Worleston Dairy Farm (vacated 
during the spring of 1926). Work on the new dairy and women’s 
hostel at Re^heath was commenced. 

Cornwall .—Two additional assistant agricultural lecturers were 
appointed to meet the demand for instruction at evening classes. 
Atout 350 young people attended such classes during the winter of 
1924-25. Motor transport was used to bring the students to the centres 
of instruction, the authority refunding two-thirds of their expenses in 
this connexion. 

Cumberland and Wesltnorkmd .—A new poultry station was established 
at the Newton Rigg Farm School. 

Devon .—A fourth district lecturer in agriculture was appointed. 

Essex appointed a commercial horticultural instructor. 

Gloucester .—^The heavy demand for instruction and advice in poultry¬ 
keeping led the authority to appoint an assistant instructor in th^ 
subject during the year. 
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HtrU appointed a resident teacher of a^cnlt^ at Oaklands Farm 
Institute to undertake cost accounts for its various depskrtments. 

Hampshire, —^Progress was made on the building of a new hostel. 

/ste of Wight, —^The authority made arrangements with the 
Hampshire County Council whereby in return for a m a x i mum grant 
of £200 the staff of the Sparsholt Farm Institute carried out instruc¬ 
tional and advisory work in the Island. Courses were provided by the 
Hampshire Travelling Dairy School over a period of six weeks, and 
twelve lectures in miscellaneous agricultural subjects were also given. 

Lines, (HoUand), —The county harm Institute (non-residential) at 
Kirton was opened in the autumn of 1924. 

Middlesex, —dairy and poultry instructor was appointed. 

Northumberland, —^An agricultural organizer and a poultry in¬ 
structor were appointed in the autumn of 1924. 

Somerset, —^A county lecturer in agriculture was appointed to develop 
instructional and advisory work outside the Farm Institute. 

Sussex, East, —^The authority purchased Wales Farm (previously 
rented by them as a demonstration centre) for £9,604, as a preliminary 
to the erection of a farm institute thereon. 

Yorkshire, —The vacant professorship of agricultural chemistiy at 
Leeds was filled by the promotion of Dr. N. M. Comber, then senior 
lecturer on agricultural chemistry and advisory chemist. An assistant 
lecturer in agricultural economics was appointed. The Osgodby Fruit 
Plot was extended by four acres of land, which was rented by the 
authority for development as a sub-station for testing new varieties oF 
fruit trees imder the Ministry’s scheme. 

Wales 

Anglesey, —The county incubating station was removed to new 
premises and its operations extended. The property cost £2,000, 
and £518 has been spent in adapting the buildings and providing extra 
equipment and in establishing county egg-!aying trials. 

Brecon and Radnor, —A fruit demonstration plot was established on a 
statutory small-holdmg near Builth Wells. 

Carmarthen, —Proposals involvmg £14,330 for the erection and equip¬ 
ment of educational buildings for the Pibwrlwyd Farm Institute were 
approved. Sanction was al^ given to certain improvements in the 
farm buildings. 

Denbigh, —An assistant instructress in dairying was appointed. 
Proposals were approved for enlarging the hostel at the Llysfasi Farm 
Institute and providing a new house for the Principal, at a total cost 
of about £4,000: also for improving the farm buildings at a cost of 
£2,554. 

• Glamorgan, —An instructor in dairying and poultry husbandry 
was appointed. Property near Bridgend with forty-one acres of land 
was acquired at a cost of £6,300 for the purposes of a demonstration 
farm and for use as a non-residential dairy school. 

The County Borough of Swansea adopted a scheme for the pro¬ 
vision of instruction in aipicultural subjects, more eepedally in 
horticulture and poultry-keeping, to residents in the borough. By arrange • 
ment, the instruction is undertaken by the county agriculturiid staff. 

Merioneth, —^A full-time instructress in dairying and poultry-keeping 
and an instructor in agriculture and rural science were af^pointed. 
The latter instructor devotes only a portion of his time to agricultural 
education work. 

Monmouth, —^A tender for the erection of the new hostel and educa¬ 
tional buildings at the Usk Farm Institute at a oost oi £22»202 was 
accepted. The hostel is designed to accommodate thirty students in 
addition to certain members of the staff. 
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Full-time instructors in horticulture and in poultry-keeping were 
added to the institute staff. 

Pembroke .—separate instructress in poultry-keeping was appointed, 
the instructress in the joint subjects of dairying and poultry-keeping 
thereafter to confine her activities to dair3dng. 

II.—DAIRYING AND SMALL LIVE STOCK 

Milk and Dairy Work .—Educational work in dair 3 dng con¬ 
ducted by local education authorities has been well 
maintained during the last few years, as the table below shows. 
In this case statistics are available for the year 1925-26, and 
are included for comparison. 

COMPABATIVE STATEMENT OF INSTRUCTION IN DAIRYING PROVIDED BY 

Local Education Authorities in England and Wales during the 
Three Years Ended March 31, 1926 


(1) Total No. of instractors and in¬ 
structresses employed (including 
those employed temporarily during 

1923-4 

1924-5 

1925-6 

the season) .. 

(2) Travelling Dairy Schools 

65 

69 

72 

No. of teachers employed .. 

No. of students who received in¬ 

32 

39 

38 

struction .. 

2,611 

2,585 

2,728 

No. of farms visited 
(3) Number of farmers who participated 
in CO - operative cheese - making 

874 

817 

1,106 

schemes .« 

(4) Farm Institute Courses 

49 

18 

42 

No. of courses 

No. of students who received in¬ 

41 

37 

46 

struction .. 

(5) Lectures and Demonstrations 
(a) Cleem Milk 1 reduction 

482 

462 

487 

No. 

360 

544 

667 

Attendance (approx.) 

{b) General Daiiydng 

9,500 

12,600 

17,000 

No. 

196 

198 

290 

Attendance (approx.) 

5,300 

6,300 

10,000 

The most noteworthy features of this 

statement 

are the 


diminishing interest in the co-operative cheese school scheme 
and the increased attention that is being given to the question 
of clean milk production. On the former point it need only be 
said that so long as milk producers are satisfied with an 
arrangement under which the bulk of the surplus milk produced 
is manufactured by the distributors they are not likely to 
concern themselves seriously with the establishment of surplus 
milk depots by co-operative effort. Many authorities, however, 
including the Linlithgow Committee, take the view that 
the better scheme, not only for farmers but for all interested 
in the dairy industry, would be one in which the surplus was 
manufactured at the main centres of production by the farmers 

2z 
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themselves. The attention of the distributive trade would then 
be focussed on the supply of whole milk to the consumer; 
while the manufactured products, made from fresh un¬ 
travelled milk, would be more acceptable to the consumer 
and therefore better able to compete with dominion and 
foreign competition. Farmers' organizations are of course 
aware of these arguments, and in certain coimties, notably 
Sussex and Essex, co-operative movements for the manu¬ 
facture of surplus milk have been set on foot. Local education 
authorities, by taking advantage of the Ministry’s co-operative 
cheese school scheme, are in a position to assist such schemes 
by providing the preliminary education which is often required 
to test its commercial possibilities. The initiation, however, 
must come from the farmers themselves, and the Ministry 
can only say that in cases where producers are desirous of 
testing the possibilities of co-operative effort, but are not 
sufficiently confident to embark on a strictly commercial 
venture, sets of cheese manufacturing plant are available for 
loan, free of charge, provided that the local education 
authority is prepared to imdertake the supervision of the 
scheme during the season. In such event the authority would 
provide the services of an instructress to give instruction to 
students and generally to safeguard the educational nature of 
the scheme, while the farmers would be responsible for 
guaranteeing a minimum daily quantity of milk, and for the 
appointment of a manager of the depot, and would undertake 
to accept pajmient for the milk on the basis of the returns 
from sale of produce. 

The widespread interest which has developed in the 
question of clean milk production is the most encouraging 
feature of dairy educational work. The increased activities 
of county education staffs in the way of lectures, clean milk 
demonstrations, and so on, are sufficiently indicated by the 
figures in the statement above. The following table, referring 
to clean milk competitions, is also suggestive :— 


1923 4 1924-5 

No. of competitions held .. .. 7 26 

No. of competitors .. .. 181 563 

No. of cows. 4,662 15,467 


The Guide to the Conduct of Clean Milk Cempetitiofn h 
(Misoellaneous Publications, No. 43, price 4d.), issued by the 
Ministry in 1924 and since revised, has proved of great value 
as a means of securing uniformity and stimulating interest. 
The movement now covers almost all the important milk* 
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producing areas, and the aggregate effect on the milk supply is 
considerable. Broadly speaking, however, farmers are still 
left without the incentive of “ a higher price for a cleaner 
product.” In course of time this is bound to come, and the 
lead should properly be taken by the distributing trade. The 
latter, in turn, waits on public opinion ; hence the Ministry 
attaches the greatest importance, in this phase of educational 
work, to securing the co-operation of those who are able to 
influence public opinion, particularly public health committees 
and medical officers of health. 

In other directions the Ministry has assisted local authorities 
and other bodies in their efforis to secure an improved milk 
supply; for example, by the circulation of a scheme of 
milking comi)etitions, dra^n up by a committee of experts, 
and by the loan of clean milk demonstration apparatus for 
use at agricultural shows. In all this work close touch is 
maintained with the National Institute for Research in 
Dairying, Reading, whose efforts to stimulate a scientific 
interest in clean milk production are well known. The period 
under review also saw the initiation of a scheme under which 
dairy bacteriologists have been appointed at most provincial 
colleges to undertake the bacteriological tests of milk samples 
and to give assistance to coimty staffs in their advisory work 
on clean milk production. Reference should also be made 
here to the special courses in clean milk production which 
are now held at most of the agricultural colleges for the benefit 
of sanitary inspectors employed by local authorities. These 
courses represent a new feature of educational work, which is 
intended ultimately to secure that those concerned with the 
administration of measures of milk control should become 
acquainted at first hand with the practical aspect of milk 
production and hygiene. The courses were initiated by the 
Ministry after consultation with the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association, and so far they have been well attended and much 
appreciated. They are distinct, of course, from the courses 
for coimty instructors, which have been held for some years at 
Beading, and from the courses for milk recorders held at 
Beading and the Midland College. 

Finaily, a word may be said on the question of the rationing 
of dairy cows, which provides one of the surest means of 
reducing the cost of milk production to the farmer. A good 
many local education authorities operate advisory rationing 
schemes, but there is, or was, considerable diversity of treat¬ 
ment, which militated against the value of the work. In 

2 z2 
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September, 1924, the Ministry set up a committee to consider 
and advise as to a uniform scheme of advice in rationing, the 
general adoption of which would enable a closer comparison 
to be made of results obtained on different farms and in the 
several counties. The committee’s report, which was sub¬ 
mitted in August of the following year, was printed and 
circulated to local education authorities and other bodies 
interested in the promotion of rationing advisory schemes. 
The main conclusion of the committee was that the general 
administration of a scheme of advice on rationing, uniform in 
its main principles, was both practical and desirable, and a 
standard scheme was outlined which provided, inter alia, 
for the utilization of milk-recording societies as extensively 
as possible. The committee also recommended that in milk- 
producing counties agricultural organizers should be provided 
with the assistance of one or more officers, specially appointed 
to deal with matters of daily husbandry, with particular 
reference to rationing. Up to the moment no definite move 
has been made on the part of local education authorities to 
increase their staffs as recommended by the committee, but 
reports received by the Ministry indicate that interest in the 
scientific feeding of dairy cows is being much stimulated 
amongst dairy farmers, and also amongst those authorities 
whose educational activities have not so far included a 
rationing advisory scheme. 

Rmnll Live Stock. —Through its Poultry Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, which includes representatives of all sides of the 
poultry industry, the Ministry is able to keep in close touch 
with the industry’s needs, and to suggest from time to time 
educational schemes calculated to develop scientific knowledge 
amongst poultry-keepers. Although in the aggregate the 
industry is a large one, and makes a substantial contribution 
to the home-produced food supply, the working unit is usually 
small. The small-holder and cottager, with little capital and 
unaccustomed to think in terms of “ big business,” are often 
content to run a mixed flock of hens, accepting eggs gratefully 
when they come, worrying little when they do not, and rarely 
concerning themselves with the value of pure stock and the 
possibilities of securing a more regular production of eggs. 
The educational schemes of local authorities are directed 
largely towards raising the standard of poultry-keeping 
amongst this class, which forms an appreciable proportion 
oi the whole industry, and presents one of the most hopeful 
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avenues to capturing for the home market some of the very 
considerable trade in imported eggs and table poultry. 

The local education authorities of fifty-three counties 
have now appointed instructors (or instructresses) in poultry¬ 
keeping. Their work is mainly of an itinerant nature, 
lectures and demonstrations, given singly or in series, being 
followed by advisory visits to poultry-keepers in the area. 
Two schemes may be specially mentioned, viz., egg-laying 
trials and the scheme for the distribution of hatching eggs and 
day-old chicks. The latter scheme has as its object the intro¬ 
duction of pure strains from trap-nested stock to the “small ” 
poultry-keeper who could not ^otherwise afford to purchase 
satisfactory eggs or chicks. A certain number of “ station- 
holders,” subject to inspection by the authority, is selected 
by each county adopting the scheme ; the eggs (or chicks) 
are distributed to approved applicants at reasonable rates, 
and the difference between these rates and those which would 
normally be obtained is made up by means of a small “subsidy ” 
paid by the authority to the station-holder. The cost of the 
subsidy and other expenses arising out of the scheme are 
aided by the Ministry at the rate of 66| per cent. The scheme 
is now in operation in forty counties (in four cases on a non¬ 
subsidy basis), and the following table shows the extent to 
which it is utilized :— 


Egg-Distribution Scheme 


Year 

No. of station-holders 

Total distribution 

1922 

208 

Eees 

91,034 

Chicks 

35,991 

1923 

292 

97,142 

36,770 

1924 

316 

107,96 ) 

49,0(7 

1925 

353 

112,464 

58,772 


It need hardly be added that a careful watch is kept over the 
distribution of eggs and chicks under the scheme, and as far as 
possible their dispatch is follow'ed up by advisory visits from 
the county poultry instructor in order that the value of 
securing high-quality stock may be properly appreciated and 
full advantage taken of it. 

Egg-Laying Trials .—^These have now been organized in 
some thirteen counties. Apart from their value in stimulating 
the production and maintenance of high egg-producing stock 
they afford a unique means of demonstrating the chief points in 
up-to-date poultry management, and in this way possess 
educational merits which the Ministry would commend to all 
local education authorities. The trials are financially self- 
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supporting, the Ministry aiding only the salary of the manager 
in charge and the initial outlay on establishing the trials. 
In 1924 the Poultry Advisory Committee drew up a set of 
model regulations and a uniform method of scoring, and with 
few exceptions these have been adopted by the authorities 
who are conducting laying trials. 

StuA Ooat Scheme ,—This is administered by the British 
Groat Society, with the aid of a grant from the Development 
Fund. Approved stud goats, of a standard not lower than 
that required for entry into the Society’s herd book, are 
selected throughout the country, on an undertaking by the 
owners to provide services at low fees (not higher than 6s.) 
for small-holders and cottagers. A subsidy is paid by the 
Society in respect of these services, the cost being refunded by 
the Ministry. The scheme thus aims at raising the standard 
of milch goats kept by “ small men,” and increasing the value 
of goat-keeping as a source of milk in the remoter districts. 
Particulars of the progress of the scheme are as follows :— 

Year No. of centres Stud-goats approved Services given 

1924- 5 .... 73 73 841 

1925- 6.. .,83 89 1,115 

National Poultry Institute Scheme .—A full description of 
the objects of this scheme and the method of administration 
was given in the above-mentioned report of the Intelligence 
Department (pp. 106-110). The progress of the research work 
which is being conducted under the scheme is also fully 
described elsewhere.* It will be sufficient to say here, therefore, 
that the later stages of the scheme, viz.,, the completion of 
the poultry investigation plant at the National Institute of 
Poultry Husbandry at Harper Adams Agricultural College, 
and the equipment of that centre as an institution fully qualified 
to undertake higher education in small livestock husbandry, 
have reached an advanced stage of progress. Up to March 31, 
1926, capital expenditure amounting to £20,824 had been 
incurred on the whole scheme, which by completion is expected 
to cost £26,000, towards which the poultry industry con¬ 
tributes one-fourth. Maintenance grants in respect of the 
various portions of the scheme commenced to be paid in 1922-23 
and have now reached £6,500 per annum, which is approxi¬ 
mately the annual expenditure estimated to be involved in the 
full working of the scheme. 

♦ Research and the Land. By V. E. Wilkins, B.8c. (London ; H.M. 
Stationery Office, 2s. 6d, net, cloth 3s. 6d.) 
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III.—SCHOLARSHIP AND TRAINING SCHEMES 

SdudazihipB for fbe Sons and Dan^ten of Agricnltotal 

Wmrlrmwn and OfhOIS. —This scheme was introduced under 
Section 3 of the Com Production Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921. 
which specified scholarships as one of the subjects of aid from 
the fund of £1,000,000 provided for agricultural development. 
The five-year period to be covered by this fund expires on 
March 31, 1927 ; thus the 1926 awards comprised the last of 
the scholarships to be granted under the Act, and it has not 
yet been decided whether the scheme shall be continued as 
a permanent feature of the Ministry’s educational activities. 
During the “ experimental ” period the scheme has been 
administered by the Central Scholarships Committee of the 
Ministry, the award of Class III scholarships (short-course) 
being made after considering recommendations made by 
area scholarships committees, composed mainly of repre¬ 
sentatives of local education authorities and of agricultural 
labour organizations. The total cost of the scheme during 
this period, including the completion of scholarships awarded 
this year, will be approximately £108,000. 

The following statement sums up the position regarding 
applications and awards for the five years :— 



1 

1922 

1923 

1!»24 

1925 

1926 

Total 

Elifi:ible applicants 

162 

206 

289 ’ 

303 

304 

1,264 

♦Scholarships awarded 







Class I .. 

7 

8 i 

14 

9 j 

11 

49 

Class II ... 

10 

11 

14 

1 10 

10 

56 

ClaAsIlI 

73 

80 I 

124 


113 

508 

Total 

90 

108 

152 

128 

134 

612 

Occupations of parents 







Agricultural workmen.. 

21 

21 

38 

23 

42 

145 

Working bailiffs 

4 

6 

11 

11 

6 

38 

Small-holders .. 

19 

25 

37 

40 ' 

39 

160 

Other rural occupations 
Candidates who were 

21 

23 

26 

25. 

22 

117 

themselves agricultural 
workers 

25 

33 

40 

29 

25 

152 


A full report of the working of the scheme will be published 
in due course. In the meantime it may be said that, educa¬ 
tionally, the scholars have, with extremely few exceptions, 
justified their selection by securing satisfactory diploma and 
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certificate awards at the conclusion of their courses of training. 
There is little doubt, also, that the scholarships have had a 
marked infiuence on the careers of the recipients. It is not 
possible to give here the details of the numerous cases of 
progress which have been brought to the Ministry’s notice, 
but it may be said generally that in the case of the large 
majority of the scholarships which have already terminated, the 
students have succeeded in securing satisfactory posts in 
agriculture or horticulture, or have used the scholarships as a 
stepping-stone to a more prolonged period of training. 

Post-graduate Scholarships for Intending Agricultural 
Organizers and Teachers. —^The Ministry, in conjunction with 
the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, awards a limited number 
of scholarships each year to provide further training for 
graduates who contemplate a teaching or advisory career in 
agriculture. The scholarships are awarded on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Advisory Committee on Agricultural Science ; 
they are tenable for two years, of which the first is normally 
spent at a research institute in this country, and the second 
at a university abroad. The main object is to give the scholars 
a broader view of the agricultural industry as a whole, and 
thus to introduce by degrees a more enlightened vision into the 
teaching of agriculture in this country. The scheme was 
commenced in 1924, and the following scholarships have been 
awarded to applicants from England and Wales :—1924, 4 ; 
1925, 4 ; 1926, 3. The foreign universities visited have been 
California, Cornell, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. The scholar¬ 
ships include in all cases a course in the technique of teaching. 

Training of Disabled Officers in Agriculture under the Royal 
Pensions Warrant. —Of the four schemes administered by the 
Ministry since the Armistice for the training of ex-officers 
and men in agriculture, the above is the only one still in 
being, and that to only a limited extent. Twelve ex-officers 
were accepted for training during 1924, and the majority of 
these were placed on farms in this country approved for the 
purpose by county authorities for agricultural education. 
The remainder were accommodated on farms overseas, all 
necessary arrangements for their training being made through 
the Dominion and Colonial Governments concerned, and, in 
the case of one ex-officer who proceeded to a foreign country, 
through the British Consul. Whilst undergoing training— 
the maximum duration of which was two years—each 
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officer received from the Ministry as a training allowance 
the difference between his disability retired pay and the 
maximu m disability retired pay for his rank. The progress 
of the scheme up to March 31, 1925, is indicated in the 


following table :— 

England 
and Wales 

Overseas 

Total 

In training 

21 

4 

25 

Completed or left training 

430 

81 

511 

Total approved .. 

451 

85 

536 

Rejected .. 

11 

1 

12 

Applications withdrawn 

83 

12 

95 


545 

98 

643 


TRIALS OF CAULIFLOWERS FOR 
PICKLING 

J. K. Thompson, N.D.A., 

The Agricultural Institute, Kirton. 

The trials, summarized in the following notes, were con¬ 
ducted in 1925 with the object of finding out the most suitable 
varieties of cauliflower for pickling purposes ; and they were 
started because inquiries had shown that over four-fifths of all 
the cauliflowers used here in pickles were imported from 
abroad, the manufacturers stating that they are imable to 
obtain from English growers the type of cauliflower they want, 
although they offer good prices. 

The cauUflower required for pickling should have a close, 
compact and firm, white head, with but little stalk. The 
“ curd ” or “ flower ” is the valuable part; stalk is waste 
and must be cut out, so far as the best-grade pickles are 
concerned. The greater the proportion of curd and the smaller 
the proportion of stalk, the more suitable is the head for the 
purpose. A loose, stalky, and “seedy” yellouLsh head is 
useless. There are intermediate types, but the accompanying 
illustrations of (A) a good type and (B) a bad type of head 
demonstrate, respectively, what is and what is not suitable 
for the pickle maker. 

Axrangemeiit of the Trials. —^A comprehensive selection of 
cauliflowers was made for the test. Some were varieties grown 
only on the Continent; others, though favoured there, are not 
weU known here; while a third category comprised all the 
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better-known and most popular varieties grown in this 
country. The list was further extended by including^ in most 
cases, different stocks of each variety, to ascertain the com¬ 
parative value of strains. All the cauliflowers were grown 
under ordinary field conditions. 

The seed was sown in early May on a carefully-prepared 
seed-bed, and the plants were transplanted in early July 
into well-prepared ground, following a celery crop which had 
failed through drought. At this time the plants were getting 
rather ‘‘ leggy,” and it would seem advisable to regulate 
time of sowing to suit the time when transplanting is likely, 
for leggy, overgrown plants do not make a good beginning 
for the crop. This point is worth some attention, as where 
cauliflowers are grown as a field crop, they usually follow 
early potatoes, or they may follow spring cabbage, and 
transplanting time depends absolutely on the time of removal 
of the first crop. Definite information on this matter is not 
available at the moment but, in the writer’s opinion, it is 
desirable to exercise judgment, and not necessarily to sow at a 
certain time, just because it is the customary time. 

The land had been well worked for the previous celery crop, 
and had received a dressing of farmyard manure. At the time 
of planting out the cauliflowers, a dressing of 1J cwt. sulphate 
of ammonia, 4 cwt. superphosphate, and IJ cwt. muriate of 
potash, per acre, was mixed and worked in to the soil just 
before planting. After-cultivation consisted of several hoeings 
to keep the land open and loose, and free from weeds : good 
cultivation throughout is necessary for this crop. 

The trials suffered through very dry weather after the 
seed was sown and at transplanting time, and, as a result, 
many of the stocks were finally represented by but few plants. 
This affected judgment chiefly in regard to general habit of 
growth and the possible yield of certain stocks, and it also 
prevented a really full comparison of strain ; but the main 
object, of determining the suitability of varieties for pickling, 
was not interfered with, and upon this point very definite 
information was obtained. 

As the stocks came into full cropping, heads of each variety 
were examined and judged from the standpoint of their 
suitability for pickling; the results are given in the accom¬ 
panying table. A selection of heads was also submitted to a 
prominent firm of pickle manufacturers, and their observations 
on the merits of the respective specimens are given in the last 
column of the table. 
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Observations on the Trials. —study of the table shows 
that several varieties stand far ahead of the others in suit¬ 
ability for pickling purposes. Danish Giant, Erfurt Dwarf, 
Erfurt Forcing, Erfurt Mammoth and Delft Short Stem are 
all good ; of these, Danish Giant must be awarded pride of 
place in these trials. The firm of pickle manufacturers, to whom 
heads were submitted, declared it equal to the best cauli¬ 
flowers imported from Italy. 

The varieties commonly growm in this country, such as 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant and Eclipse, are not really suitable 
for pickling, although, by careful selection, a fair sample of 
Eclipse could be made up. 

The table reveals remarkable differences, in general habit 
and in time of cropping, between different strains of some of 
the varieties ; and, in some cases, two distinct types were 
noticed and described in the one stock, i.e.. Early London, 
Stock C., Walcheren, Stock A., and Early Erfurt Mammoth. 
This question of variation in strain opens up a big issue. As 
a result of these trials certain varieties are shown to be good 
for pickling purposes ; the question is whether the grower can 
be sure of getting similar results to those of the trials no 
matter where he purchases his stocks of the suitable varieties. 
Information on this point is not complete because, as already 
stated, many stocks were represented by only a few plants , 
and further investigation is proceeding. All that can be said 
now is that caution is necessary in selecting the strain of any 
particular variety decided upon. It may be noticed, for 
instance, that stock “ A of Danish Giant stood well ahead 
in the trials of stock ‘‘ B.” 

It should be pointed out that for practical purposes, so far 
as the object of the trials was concerned, the bulk of the 
varieties cropped very close together. One stock of Early 
London cropped weeks before any other stock in the trials, 
while both stocks of Giant Italian were very late. Early 
I^ndon is, however, an early variety and frequently used in 
this country for forcing purposes. 

Some Notes on the More Saccessfol Varieties.— A little 
information about the better pickling cauliflow^ers, as shown 
by these trials, may be of interest. All are varieties but little 
known in this country. They cropped about the same time as 
the bulk of the other varieties ; if anything they were a trifle 
later than the average. They were all either of smallish or 
medium growth. Danish Giant, the best of them all, was on 
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Erfurt Dwarf .. - Smallish medium to medium Cropping. Good White. Medium to good (a) €k>od .. Very nice flower. 

growth. Fairly upright, many bolters. size. T 3 rpe varies: me-(6) Not suit- but too thick in 

though open habit. Ord- dium size (a) compact, able. stalk, 

inary green, occcusionally close, short stems; (6) 

somewhat dark. comparatively loose. 
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the small side. The heads produced were also small, as a 
rule. If they grew big, they began to lose quality, although 
it must be noted that Erfurt Mammoth and Erfurt Forcing 
produced good-sized heads of very suitable type. On this 
point further investigation is being carried on. Again, all 
the more successful varieties were of high-grade quality for 
ordinary culinary purposes. Indeed, in the writer’s opinion 
they were better in this respect than many of the kinds 
commonly grown, the large proportion of curd and small 
proportion of stem making a more delicate cauliflower for the 
table. 

As the varieties which did best in these trials are usually 
of smallish habit and, as a rule, produce smaUish heads, 
especially Danish Giant, they might well be planted closer 
together in the row, and, if practicable for working, the rows, 
also, might be less distance apart. For the time being, 1 ft. 6 in. 
between the plants by 1 ft. 6 in. or 1 ft. 9 in. between the rows 
would appear to be a useful distance for planting; and this 
point is being further investigated. In connexion with this 
question, it may be pointed out that, planted at the ordinary 
distance of 2 ft. by 2 ft., an acre will carry 10,890 plants. 
With the type of cauliflowers ordinarily grown for market, 
weighing about IJ lb each, this would mean a production of 
13,012 lb. of cauliflower per acre. On the other hand, Danish 
Giant, weighing | lb. per head, grown on the same basis, 
would produce 8,167 lb. of cauliflower. Weights are taken 
as of heads free of foliage in both case s 

If planted 1 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 6 in., however, Danish Giant 
would produce 19,360 plants per acre, equivalent to 14,620 lb. 
of cauliflower, thus giving the same yield per acre as the 
larger kinds ; and, if sold on the ordinary market, the in¬ 
creased number of plants per acre would probably weigh 
against a possible reduction in price, due, despite the better 
quality, to lack of size. 

Conclusion. —It may be observed that the pickling trade 
seems to offer a promising opening for home-grown cauli¬ 
flowers of the right type, offering the grower an alternative 
market, which is eminently desirable when he has so little 
control over the sale price of his produce. Good prices are 
offered by the pickling trade, prices far ahead of anything 
realised on the ordinary market during the 1926 season. 
It must be remembered, however, that cauliflowers for pickling 
must meet the requirements of the manufacturer. He must 
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be offered the right class of article, and in the form in which 
he can best deal with it; otherwise he will continue to buy 
from the foreigner, who in this, as in many other ways, is 
ever ready to frame his production to suit the demands of 
the British customer. 

As already intimated, the trials, further elaborated, have 
been continued during the current year. In these 1926 trials, 
closer planting of Danish Giant is being tried for comparison 
in weight of crop against Veitch’s Autumn Giant. 

Preliminary Note on the Results of the 1926 Trials —The 
1926 trials, now nearly completed, confirm last season’s results, 
so far as varieties are concerned, and further reveal the 
necessity for careful selection of stock of whatever variety is 
grown. A block of Danish Giant grown for pickling was 
reported on by the manufacturers as really very good, and 
contract prices were asked for. In contrast to this, and 
emphasizing the necessity of exercising care in choice of stock, 
a grower reports that he has grown a certain stock of Danish 
Giant and his manufacturer is full of complaints. 

The seed was sown at the end of April, a trifle earlier than last 
year; transplanting commenced on Juno 24, the crop following 
spring cabbage. At this time the plants were of nice growth 
for the purpose. Manuring was exactly as for the 1925 trials, 
a dressing of farmyard manure being ploughed in after the 
cabbage had been cleared. A definite point arising from these 
trials is that the land for those varieties suitable for pickling 
must be well prepared, although they do not require more 
than ordinary cultivation. The common varieties, such as 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant, Eclipse, etc., will stand a little rough 
treatment, but not so Danish Giant, the Erfurts, and so on. 
It can now be stated definitely that Danish Giant and other 
such varieties may be planted, with advantage, close in the 
rows, as Jiear as 1 ft. in the rows by 1 ft. 6 in. between the 
rows, or any such distance as is most convenient for after 
cultivation.. 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY TESTING 
SCHEME 

Reference has been made from time to time* to the 
scheme for testing agricultural machinery which has been 
instituted in order to furnish accurate information for the 
guidance of farmers and manufacturers regarding the utility, 
efficiency, reliability and working costs of each machine or 
implement tested. A number of tests are proceeding as a 
result of applications from manufacturers. 

The result of the first completed test (on a fidi p. oil engine 
manufactured by Messrs. Fairbanks, Morse and Co.) is printed 
below. It will be seen that iir consists of two documents, a 
certificate under the seal of the Ministry and a report by the 
Agricultural Machinery Testing Committee.f The certificate 
states the bare facts of the test. The report goes beyond these 
bare facts ; it contains information on the mechanical con¬ 
struction and condition of the engine on stripping, on the 
running costs, and an expression of opinion as to the merits 
of the design. 

From the information supplied in these documents a 
prospective purchaser should be able to form a reliable 
opinion on the merits of the article. The first report and 
certificate^ may, however, be of interest to a wider circle of 
readers. The documents here printed may be taken as fairly 
representative of what will be produced as the' result of tests 
of other machines. The amount vif detailed information will 
obviously vary : in the case of complicated machinery it 
may be extensive ; with simple implements subjected to simple 
tests the certificate and report will be short. 

Ministry of AcRieuT.TURE and Fisheries 
Certificate of Performance Under Test of 6-h.p. Fairbanlts- 
Morso Internal Combustion Engme, inanufaotured by Messrs. 
Fairbanks, Morse anti Co., Ltd., Chicago, U.R.A., and entered for 
test by Messi's. Fairbanks, Mors© and Co., 87 Southwark Street, 
London, S.E. 1. 

The engme was tested by the Institute of Agncultural Engineenng, 
University of Oxford, acting under the authority of the Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

♦ See this Journal for May, 1925, page 184; August, 1926, page 
387 ; and November, 1925, page 675. 

tTh© Committee consists of Mr. C. Dampier Whetham, F.R.S. 
(Chairman); Mr. H. German; Mr. J. H. Hyde, of the National Physical 
Laboratory; Mr. L. A. Legros, O.B.E., M.I.M.E.; and Dr. B. J. Owen, 
Director of the Institute of Agricultural Engineering, Oxford. 
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The following data were obtained as a result of this test:— 

Brief Specification 

Single cylinder, horizontal trunk type with detachable cylinder 
head, horizontal split bearings. Automatic inlet valve, exhaust valve 
operated by half-time shaft through spur wheels. Sight feed 
lubricator supp] 3 dng cylinder and pistons, grease cups supplying 
big end to connecting rod, main bearings, spur wheels, governor 
and magneto gear. Throttling governor system. Rotary high- 
tension magneto. Requires petrol for starting, then runs on paraffin. 
Speed 450 r.p.m. Cylinder bore, 5} in. Stroke, 8 in. Diameter of 
shaft, 2 ik in. Normal rating, 6 b.h.p. Price £43. 


DETAiiii OF Results 

(1) Duration of Trials 



Hours 

Observations 

Preliminary 

run 

Test 

run 

No load 

10 

4 

(^lose speed regulator in ns 

FuU load 

5 

9 


Over load 

2 

6 

Governor position altered 

Belt test 

1 

5 



(2) Brake Horse-Power and Fuel and Oil Consumption 


Brake 

horse¬ 

power 

Fuel con¬ 
sumption 
in pints 

Number 
of hours 
running 1 

Fuel per 
brake 

horse-po^er 
hour in 
pints 

Fuel per 
hour in 
pints 

Lubricating 

oil 

consumption 
in pints 

Nil 

813 



2-03 

0-30 

2*48 

1200 


0-99 

2 40 

0-45 

3-26 

19-40 

6 

1-00 

3 23 

0-50 

406 

31-25 

8 

0-80 

3-92 

0-66 

604 

45-10 

9 

0-84 

5-01 

0-72 

7* 16 

32-30 

5 

0-91 

6-46 

0-50 


It is estimated that the fuel and oil consumption figures are correct 
within plus or minus one per cent. 

General Observations 

The engine continuously developed its rated power (6 brake horse¬ 
power) at the normal speed (460 revolutions per minute) specified. 
With a temporary alteration to the governor setting, the maximum 
power developed by the engine was 7 brake horse-power. Thh 
bearings and all moving parts ran satisfactorily under normal 
working conditions without overheating. 





















1o fact paji 74 i. 
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Loads were coupled to the engine directly by means of a brake and 
indirectly by means of a belt and, at 6 brake horse-power the 
fuel consumption averaged 6*01 pints per hour and oil consumption 
averaged 0*083 pint per hour. 



IN WITNESS whereof the Official 
Seal of the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture and Fisheries is here¬ 
unto affixed this twenty-third 
day of September, One thou¬ 
sand nine himdred and 
twenty-six. 

(Signed) H. G. Richardson, 

Authorised by the Minister. 


Ministry of AoiiKn^LTCRE and Fisheries 
Machinery Testing Committee 


Report on Performance Under Test of 6 li.j). Fairbanka-Morse 
Internal Combustion Engine manufactured by Messrs. Fairbanks, 
Morse and Co., Ltd., Chicago, U.S.A., and entered for test by Messrs. 
Fairbanks, Morse and Co., 87 Southwark Street, London, S.E. 1. 


Ci^ASS.—Internal combustion engine. 

Name. —Fairbanks-Morse 6 h.p. Stationary Engine. 


DsTAniS 

DescripHan ,—Single cylmder horizontal trunk with removable 
cylinder head. Hopper cooled. Automatic inlet valve . Exhaust valve 
operated by half-time shaft through spur wheels. 

(1) Lubrication ,—Sight feed drip lubricator supplying cylinder and 
piston, grease cups supplying connecting rod, main bearings, spur 
wheels and governor arrangements. 

(2) Ooxyeming System ,—A system employing the throttling principle 
operating through rotating weights on to a butterfly valve on the 
carburettor. Close speed liaid regulator fitted. 

(3) lynition ,—Ignition is supplied by a Fairbanks-Morse rotary 
high-tension magneto. The magneto is sealed. 


Brief Si’Ectfu’ation 


Speed 

Cylinder bore 
Stroke 

Diameter of shaft 
Size of belt pulley 
Size of flywheel .. 
Capacity of fuel tank 
Weight 

Price (January, 1920) 


450 revolutions per minute, 
fii in. 

8 in. 

2 A in. 

12 in. X 6 in. 

28 in. X 2} in. 

5 gallons. 

760 lb. 

£43. 


Scheme of Test. —The engine was bolted to timber baulks, which 
were in turn secured to the floor by long bolts set in concrete. 

A senes of tests was carried out from no load up to full load, and 
measumments were taken of brake horse-power, fuel and oil con¬ 
sumption. The load was applied by means of a Walker fan brake. 
Owing to the short length of the engine shaft it was not possible to 
couple the fan brake directly and an extension shaft was neceesa^. 
A flange coupling was bolted to the shaft and carried the extension 
shaft, which was supported by a Skefko plummer block moimted on a 
bracket secured to timber baulks, wluch were in turn bolted to the 


floor. 
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The brake consists of two rectangular plates held by radial arms in 
such a manner that they are presented normally to the direction of 
motion. The brake is calibrated. 

The fuel is drawn into the carbiu’ettor by suction from a fuel tank 
located in the base of tlie engine. The tank was filled with a known 
weight of paraffin, and at the conclusion of each test was drained 
and the quantity removed was weighed and the quantity consiuned 
cuscertained. Similarly the (juantity of cylinder oil consumed was 
measured. 

Before tests commenced the engine was stripped and after re¬ 
assembly was run for about six hours to free all barings.. 

Summary of Results 

(1) Duration of Test, —The number of hours running under test was 
42 and the total hours of running 60. 

(2) Poiver Developed, —Tests were made w’lth the brake absorbing :— 

(1) 2-48 h.p. (2) 3-26 h.p. (3) 4-06 h.p. (4) 6 04 h.p. 

The engine developed a maximum horae-pow^er of 7, with an alteration 
of the governor setting. The guaranteerl power of the engine, 6 h.p., 
was continuously developed at the rated speed without overheating. 

All beaiings and moving parts ran satisfactorily under full load 
without overheating. There is a reserve of power beyond the rated 
h.p. of 6 as shown by the overload test yielding 7 h.f). 

(3) Fuel Consumption. —The carburettor is provided with a small 
reservoir for petrol controlled by a valve for starting jiuqioses. When 
sufficiently hot the engine runs on paraffin and exce])t w'hen rimnmg 
at full load one charge of petrol is sufficient to raise the temperature 
of the cylinder to that reqmi-ed for complete vaporisation of the 
paraffin. On full load cmd esfiecially when the air temp ratue is 
low a second charge is usually required. 

The consumption at vanous loads was as follow^s :— 

Brake Paraffin in 

horse-power jnnts p^r hour 

Nil 203 

2*48 2-40 

3-26 3-23 

406 3-92 

604 601 

Overload 

7 16 6 46 

The paraffm uso<l for running was Shell Brand, si>ecific gravity 
0-805, price lOd. per gallon. Calorific value, 18,500 b.th.u. per lb. 

The jietrol used was Shell No. 1 1 he capacity of the reservoir is 

just under half-])int. The lubricating oil used for the sight drip feed 
for the cylinder and piston was Speedwell 1). t-j) gr. 0*9. Hie 
consumption w’orks out at about one pint for every 12 hours of 
ninnmg at the rated horse-power, the average rate l>eing 10 drops 
per minute. 

The main bearings, connecting rod, spur wheels, and governor gear 
were lubricated by means of grease cups using Mobiloil grease. 

Mechanical Parts 
Condition of Engine on Stbipmno 
(a) Piston and Cylinder. —The piston allowed very slight carbon! a- 
tion on the head, but otherwise was in good condition. The rings were 
a good fit and m good condition. Lubrication was satisfactory. 

The cylinder hecui gasket was not quite a good fit over the bolts, 
but there were no signs of leakage. The cylinder seemed not to have 
been ground satisfactorily, as tool marks running ciroumferentially 
were observed. 
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(6) Valves, —^The valve Beatings were in good condition. The valves 
operate through holes in the cylinder head casting, which are capable 
of being reboi^ and fitted with bushes should undue wear occur. 

The exhaust valve is operated by a half-time shaft through spur 
wheels and the action of the inlet valve is automatic. 

The spring on the inlet valve with this system must necessarily be 
weak and so does not provide the rapid closing necessary to prevent 
a small amount of spray being ejected through the air valve of the 
carburettor. 

(c) Ignition, —Ignition is supphed by the Fairbanks-Morse jotary 
high- ension magneto. An impulse coupling on the magneto auto¬ 
matically operates at very slow speeds, retarding the spark, and cuts 
out after the first few revolutions. This materially aids starting. 

(1 ) The Carburettor hata two compartments, one for jietrol, the 
supply being controlled by a nee<lle valve. In the other compartment 
are situated the air valve, the dehvery end of the piping from the 
fuel tank and a needle valve for the eontiol of the paraffin supply. 
A butterfly valve automatically operated by the governor is also 
incorporate. 

( ) Bearings,— The crankshaft bearing caps were removed and showo 1 
no signs of wear ; lubrication was ijuite satisfactory. The big end 
bearings were in good condition, lubrication being satisfactoiy. 

(/) Durability and Upkeep. —The engine is soundly constiiicted 
throughout and should stand up well to the work reqmred of it. The 
engine starts easily, and during running only requires the cooling 
water sufiply to be mamtained. With ordinary care the engine should 
have a long life. 

(g) Accessibility for Repairs.— AW parts are readily accessible for 
repairs and the farm mechamc should be able to carry out any replace¬ 
ments or adjustments should they be necessar>\ An mstruction book, 
supplied with the ongme, gives the fullest details of all the parts. 

(h) Adaptability for Machinery .—Provision is made on both fly¬ 
wheels for attaching pulleys of two .standard sizes. This arrangement 
13 very useful as a pulley of one size may not be suitable for all the work 
the engine is called upon to do. 

The pulley siqiplied \^as bolted on to the flywheel and a drive arranged 
on to a Hamford root cutter slicing beets The load fluctuates as the 
beets are gripped by the knives and this gives a series of slight shocks 
to the engine. The jKiwer re(juii'ed by the cutter on full loa<l is in the 
region of 5 h.p., and the engine easily took the load. 

( ) Running Costs, —On full load the cost of running the engine for 
one houi uas os follows :— 

Paraffin (at lOd. per gallon) 

Lubricating oil (at 4s. 9d. per gallon) 

(Irease (at lOd. jier lb.) .. 


Conclusions 

The engme continuously developed its rated poweF (6 brake horse¬ 
power) at the normal sp^ (460 revolutions per minute) specified. 
With a temporary alteration to the governor setting, the maximum 
power developed by the engine was 7 brake horse-power. The bearings 
and all moving parts ran satisfactorily under normal working conditions 
without overheating. 

Loads were coupled to the engine directly by means of a brake and 
indirectly by means of a belt, and at 0 brake horse-power the fuel 
consumption averaged 6*01 pints per hour, and oil consumption 
averaged 0 083 pint per hour. Both these figures may be regarded as 
satisfactory. 


6* 3d. 
0-6d. 
IhSd. 


7 3d. say 7Jd. 
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Taking into consideration the class of work for which the engine 
is intended and the price, the design and structural arrangements 
are good. The design is such that all the main components are easily 
accessible. 

Details of Results 


(1) Duration of Trials 



Hours 

Observations 

Preliminary 

run 

Test 

run 

No load 

10 

4 

Close speed regulator in use 

Full load 

6 

9 


Over load 

2 

5 

Governor ix)sition altered 

Belt test 

1 

5 



(2) Brake Horse-Power and Fuel and Oil Consumption 


Brake 

horse¬ 

power 

Fuel con¬ 
sumption 
in pints 

Number 
of hours 
running 

Fuel per 
brake 

horse-power 
hour 
in pints 

Fuel per 
hour 
in pints 

Lubricating 

oil 

consumption 
in pints 

Nil 

8-13 

4 

1 

2-03 

0-30 

2*48 

1200 

5 

0*99 

2*40 

0-46 

3*26 

16-40 

6 

1-00 

323 

0-60 

4-06 

31-26 

8 

0-89 

3-92 

0-66 

604 

46-10 

9 

0*84 

6-01 

0-72 

716 

32-30 

5 

0-91 

6-46 

0-80 


At 6 b.h.p. fuel consumption aveiaged 5*01 pints per hour, and 
oil consumption averaged 0*083 pint per hour. 

It is estimated that the fuel and oil consumption figures are correct 
within plus or minus one per cent. 

(Signed) C. Damfieb Whethah {Chairma 
P. Babkeb {Secreiary) 

September 6, 1926. on behalf of the Committee. 
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METEOROLOGY AND AGRICULTURE 

A SMOND conference arranged by the Ministr>’ between 
workers engaged on the study of various aspects of the effect 
of weather on crop growth was held at the Meteorological 
Office on September 30 and October 1, 1926, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Napier Shaw, F.H.S. Those present 
included representatives from the research institutes at 
Rothamsted, Cambridge (Plant Breeding), Aberystwyth (Plant 
Breeding), Imperial College of Science (Plant Physiology), and 
Long Ashton (Fruit Growing), from the five crop*'.eating 
stations in England, and from several agricultural colleges and 
county agricultural staffs. 

The following papers were read :— 

The Influence of Summer Rainfall on the Fruiting of Apples 
(Mr. A. H. Lees, Long Ashton Research Station). 

Meteorological Conditions and the Growth of Barley (Dr. F. G. 
Gregory, Plant Physiology Research Institute, Imperial College 
of lienee). 

Essentials of Theory and Points of Practice in Crop Weather 
Work (Mr. F. L. Engledow, Cambridj^ Plant Breeding Institute). 

Technique of Crop Observations (Mr. T. Eden, Rothamsted 
Experimental Station). 

Solar Radiation (Mr. R. Corless, Meteorological Office). 

The Effect of Solar Radiation on Plant Growth (Prof. V. H. 
Blackman, Plant Physiology Research Institute, Imperial College 
of Science). 

The Value of Co-ordination in Phenologioal Observations (Mr. 
J. E. Clark, Royal Meteorological Society). 

The Value of Pf enological Observations in Practical Agriculture 
(Mr. A. Roebuck, Midland Agricultural and Dairy College). 

Space does not permit of a full account of these papers, 
but a brief summary of each is given below. It is 
proposed later to issue a full report of the conference, and 
a limited number of copies will be available for free distribution. 

The Inflnenoe ol Sommer Rainfall on the Froitmcr of Apples 

{Mr. A. H. Lees ),—Flower buds of the apple, with their 
siuTOunding leaves, expand towards the end of May, and the 
weather following this period may be expected to influence 
their development. The leaves remain on the tree until the 
end of October or beginning of November, but conditions 
after the end of August appear to have but little influence. 
Attention was therefore focussed on the months of June, 
July, and August. 

Although many meteorological factors may be expected to 
affect the plant, rainfall was selected partly as presenting a 
simple issue and partly because of the existence of suitable 
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data. Again, rainfall is probably the most imjiortant single 
factor, and it is a rough index of sunshine, soil moisture, and 
humidity. 

Rainfall data were compounded from those for two Clifton 
stations and from the Long Ashton Research Station. For 
the purpose of comparison with fruit data these rainfall figures 
were classified into three groups : (1) dry (rainfall under 6 in. 
in the three months), (2) medium (rainfall between 6 in. and 
9 in.), and (3) wet (rainfall over 9 in.). These figured correspond 
very closely to a resulting dry, moist, and very wet soil during 
these three months. 

Descriptions of crop production were obtained from the 
Ministry for the general crop in Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. 
Description of bloom was obtained from notes in the Gardeners’ 
Ghronick. 

On comparing the rainfall in the three months in question 
with the flower production in the following year it was found 
from pomological considerations that a further factor had to 
be taken into account, namely, that of previous crop. 

As a result of the correlation of the various factors over the 
years 1906 to 1926 the following is put forward as a scheme 
for estimating the apple crop of any year given data for 
rainfall of the summer of the preceding year and the amount 
of the crop of the preceding year:— 


Previous crop 

Previous rainfaU 

Succeeding crop 

Heavy 

. .Wet 

.. Very Poor 


. Medium 

.Poor 


.Dry 

. Medium 

Medium 

Wet 

.Poor 


. Medium 

.Medium 


Dry 

.Good 

Light 

Wet 

.Medium 

Medium 

.Good 


Dry 

.Very good 

None 

Wet 

.(iood 


Medium 

.Dry 

.Very good 


This table only applies to adult trees over a large area, and cannot 
be applied to younger trees or those having special treatment unless 
those special conditions are duly allowed for. The table has been 
found to apply over a period of twenty years, provided always that 
excessive frost, or continuous cold winds do not interfere in spring. 

Meteorologioal Ccmditions and tlie Qnmfh tA Barley 

{Dr. F. 0. Gregory ).—^This investigation represents an attempt 
to simplify the complex problem of ascertaining the effect of 
weather on crops; attention was confined to a single pure 
line of barley grown in pot culture from 1921 to 1924 at 
Rothamsted. The effect of variation in rainfall was largely 
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eliminated by controlled watering. During the investigation 
a large range of variation in climate was encountered : in 1921 
the weather was remarkably fine and temperature high ; in 
1922 a warm spring was followed by almost continuous dull 
and rainy weather ; in 1923 and 1924 a cold wet spring was 
followed by a warm and fine summer. In addition to standard 
meteorological observations of maximum and minimum 
temperatures and hours of bright sunshine, continuous records 
of temperature and sunshine were kept. 

In collecting quantitative measurements of plant growth 
against which to measure the effect of weather conditions the 
aim was to select such measurements as would refiect the 
action of the chief physiological processes taking place. These 
roughly fall into two classes : (1) those concerned with nutrition 
and gross dry weight increase, and (2) those regulating 
development and structural changes. The first class is repre¬ 
sented by the net assimilation rate, which measures the amount 
of dry matter produced per unit of time per unit area of the 
leaf surface. The second class of processes is represented by 
the relative leaf growth rate, which records the percentage 
increase in leaf area per week. The progress of the whole 
process of growth is expressed by the percentage increase in 
dry weight per week. The three measures of growth used 
were thus : (1) Net assimilation rate, (2) relative leaf growth 
rate, (3) Increase in dry weight per week, or efficiency index. 
These three quantities were calculated for weekly intervals up 
to the time of maximum leaf area. The conclusions drawn 
as regards each measure of growth are :— 

(1) Assimilation .— Tlie process of carbon assimilation is almost 
completely controlled by climatic factoi-s, such other factors as 
manurial treatment being secondary in tlieir effect. The highest 
correlation is with total radiation, higher light intensity leading 
to more rapid assimilation. Increased day temperature has an 
accelerating effect; high night temperature has a retarding 
effect, partly due, no doubt, to losses of material by increased 
respiration at night. 

(2) Leaf Growth .—The rate of leaf growth increases with increased 
day tem}>erature and decreases with increased night temjieraturo ; 
and it decreases with increased light intensity. This last finding 
indicates that, fter allowance has been made for high temperatures 
associated with bright sunshine, the effect of strong radiation 
is to inhibit leaf growth. 

Leaf growth is hardly affected at all by variation in net 
assimilation rate ; this seems to indicate that under weather 
conditions such as prevail during early summer in this country 
net assimilation is maintained at such a level that the carbo¬ 
hydrate material formed is always in excess of the immediate 
needs of the plant for leaf growth material, and an excess must 
be laid down as reserve. It rarely happens, apparently, that 
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adverse weather conditions last long enough to exhaust these 
reserves for maintenance of leaf growth. Xicaf growth is therefore 
relatively independent of external factors. 

(3) EffieienGy /ndea:.—The dry weight increase increases with higher 
day temperature and decreases with higher night temperature; 
it is, however, almost independent of radiation, the effects of 
which on assimilation and leaf growth counterbalance one 
another. This means that the increase in dry weight proceeds 
at a normal rate whatever the conditions of illumination may 
be. This of course holds true only for the range actually investi¬ 
gated, viz»t average early summer conditions. 

The facts emerging from this analysis are as follows : The 
two processes which determine the final amount of material 
accumulated by the plant, and hence to a large extent the 
yield, are : (1) the rate of development of the leaf surface, 
and (2) the efficiency of the leaf surface in building up 
carbohydrate. 

The relative leaf growth rate determines the size of the 
effective area, and the net assimilation rate measures its 
efficiency. Bright sunshine has opposite effects on these two 
processes. A dull summer, other things being equal, will lead 
to a large leaf development, whose large size will tend to 
compensate for the low efficiency due to lack of light limiting 
the assimilation rate ; conversely a bright summer will tend 
to reduce the size of the leaf surface, but this will be compen¬ 
sated for by high efficiency. In this way yield wdll tend to 
be maintained within narrower limits. Temperature has an 
accelerating influence on both processes ; the range over 
which a plant may be successfully grown will thercfoi'e 
obviously depend on temperature relations. Perhaps this 
may explain the general relationship between the distribution 
of cereals and the run of the isotherms or zones of equal 
temperatures. 

The facts determined enable us to visualize a clearer picture 
of the adaptation of plants to climatic conditions, and perhaps 
by closer studies of this kind the problem of adapting the 
variety to climate or the breeding of new varieties to suit 
the climate will become a practical possibility. 

Eneniials of Theory and Points ol Practioe in Crop Weather 
Work {Mr. F. L. Engledow ).—^The study of the effect of 
weather on crops represents an integration of almost all 
cropping problems, and is therefore a most complex and 
di£Eicult task. The work involved is well worth while, however, 
if any definite relationships can be established: c.y., the 
establishment of the relation between the weather and growth 
of the wheat plant in the first six weeks of its life would 
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represent a fundamental advance ; and, in fact, the connexion 
between any phase of weather and any phase of crop growth 
would be valuable. 

In this work meteorologists have set the standards and the 
pace. Their work is done extremely well; they give to 
agriculturists definite accurate measurements of certain 
aspects of the weather every day, or even several times a day, 
right through the season. Agriculturists can, of course, 
measure yield with considerable statistical accuracy, but if 
no more than the yield is recorded the work is very incomplete. 
They should follow the meteorologists and give a series of 
numerical records from their plants right through the season. 

Yield is most confusing ; it is the final expression or resultant 
of growth. It can never be understood unless growth is undep- 
sto^. Agriculturists must contribute systematic observations 
on growth, and, as every day counts in the plant’s life, the 
plant must be studied every day. 

In addition to the weather, the soil and the farming pro¬ 
cedure influence the plant, so that the study must be carried 
out on different soils and under different farming conditions. 
The present crop weather scheme provides for this and also 
for xmiformity in crop observations. Difficulties met with in 
taking observations are apt to upset observers’ schemes of 
recording, and consequently the greatest possible effort should 
be made to conform to specified procedure. The study should 
also pay the greatest possible attention to agricultural circum¬ 
stances ; the effect of weather on wheat following clover, for 
instance, may be different from that on wheat following fallow. 

Growth is never smooth ; it proceeds, as it were, by jumps ; 
constant attention is necessary to perceive and appreciate the 
importance of the various stages. 

Some instances may be given of the importance of knowing 
all the factors influencing yield. Three wheat varieties sown 
under similar conditions in 1924 and 1925 germinated in 
25 days in 1924 and in 58 days in 1925; delayed 
germination in the latter year was due to frost after 
sowing. In 1924 on three plots the number of plants surviving 
in an investigation was 180,176, and 165 ; in 1925 the numbers 
were respectively 116, 114, and 84. In another case 88 per 
cent, of plants were attacked by wheat bulb fly. Again, at 
Cambridge dry weather during the last week in April and the 
first week in May is common and hinders plant development. 
As a consequence the plant may be unable to take full advantage 
of succeeding spells of weather which, with a more suitable 
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May, might have been very favourable to growth. In another 
year the weather may be favourable throughout. The agri¬ 
culturist must obtain anal 3 rtical data upon germination, the 
number surviving, the spacing of plants, critical periods, 
disease and pest damage, etc. The plants must be watched 
throughout life. 

It is also important to ascertain whether the general 
inferences from the observers’ own plots or fields are supported 
by the evidence from fields in the neighbourhodd ; a practice 
should therefore be made of carefully studying the fields in 
the neighbourhood of the crop weather station. 

Lastly, continuous observation of plots and fields will 
undoubtedly indicate plant characteristics and vital relation¬ 
ships that will prove very useful. 

Technique of Crop Observations (Mr. T. Eden ).—It is well 
known that different observers form different opinions of the 
progress of crops. For this reason Rothamsted Experimental 
Station has been compelled to consider the possibility of 
making metrical observations of crops. 

Observations on crops can be made in two ways. The 
present crop weather scheme provides for records of the date 
of sowing, date of brairding, date of four-leaf stage (in spring 
oats), and so on. This method of observation is difficult because 
plants do not come up regularly and the fixing of a criterion 
is not easy. It seemed preferable, however, to Rothamsted 
workers to adopt a second method of obrervation, viz., to 
go out on to the plots or fields regularly and obtain as many 
measurements as possible of the conditions of crops on the 
plots or fields. It is easier to say that on a certain date 20 per 
cent, of the plants had put out one subsidiary tiller than to fix 
the date when the average tiller production was, for example, one. 

It is necessary to follow the growth of the plant and analyze 
out the factors contributing to yield. Metrical observations 
give more information than phenological observations because 
they provide a series of comparable growth data—such as number 
of tillers, height, etc., all easily measurable—the latest of 
which are brought about by weather and by previous growth 
stages. The following characters can be rcommended at this 
stage as giving the best measure of performance of the plant:— 

(1) The capacity of the plant to tiller. Tliero is a high correlation 
between tillering and the total yield; in fact, tillering is a 
better indication of yield than the number of ears before harvest. 
It is worth while spending a good deal of time and care on 
records of tillering. 
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(2) The character of the leaf. Some plants will produce a large and 
some a small amount of leaf. In Rothamsted work the total 
number of loaves on the main stem and the wjdth of the topmost 
fully opened leaf were recorded. 

(3) The total height of the plant. The total height and shoot 
height* i.e., height to the last developed leaf and also ear height, 
were taken on Hoos Field. The total height will probably tell all 
we want to know about the plant in the first instance. 

The next question that arises is how the characters shall be 
recorded and with what sort of accuracy. At Rothamsted 
twenty rows of one metre each have been taken and averaged ; 
100 records in all have been averaged for height. Four stations 
—^Rothamsted, Cambridge, and two crop-testing stations — 
are conducting special investigations in the next two years in 
connexion with crop observations for the agricultural 
meteorological scheme. It is hoped, as a result of these 
investigations to introduce improvements in the present crop- 
reading scheme. 

{To be continued.) 


TRIALS OF TAR.DISTILLATE WASHES 
IN THE WEST MIDLANDS 

S. G. Jary, B.A., 

Advisory Entomologist, West Midland Province 

For similar reasons to those which decided the holding of 
trials of Tar-Distillate Washes in East Anglia* it had been 
decided, quite independently, to carry out large scale experi¬ 
ments in the West Midland Province with some of the better- 
known makes of these washes. The results of these experiments 
in 1925 and again this year will be of interest for purposes of 
comparison. 

Arrangement of the Experiments. —The scheme of the 
experiments was formulated at a Joint Provincial Conference 
as a result of discussion between the College and Coimty Staffs 
of the West Midland Province and members of the Long 
Ashton Staff. In 1925 the trials were carried out at each 
centre on precisely the same lines, and with the same washes. 
The results in this year were arrived at after a joint marking 
of the trees in consultation with Mr. A. H. Lees, of the Long 
Ashton Station. The 1926 trials were a modification of those 
in 1926, various alterations being introduced as a result of 
conclusions drawn from the 1925 trials. 

* See this Journal, July, 1926, page 332 ; and October, 1926, 
page 692. 
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As far as possible, trees were chosen which could be sprayed 
so as to ensure even wetting, although, in the case of damsons 
and some plums, this is a difficult matter. In the majority of 
cases spraying was carried out with pneumatic knapsack 
machines. V^erever possible the trees were arranged in 
chequer board fashion, the controls being so distributed as to 
minimise the risk of drift. 


THa 1925 EzpeEimentg. —Details of the centres at which the 
trials were carried out are given in Table I below. For con¬ 
venience in the arrai^ment of following tables, each of 
these orchards is indicated by a key letter. A, B, C, etc. In 
no case had tar-distillate washes been previously used on any 
of the trees. 


TABLE I.—1926 Teials 


Key 

Letter 

Situation of 
Orchard 

Fruit 

Arrangement 

Date of 
Spray¬ 
ing 

Date of 
Exam¬ 
ination 

A .. 

Mr. Menzies, 
Groundslow, 
Staffs. 

Apples .. 

2 trees, 6 times 
repeated. In 
lines. 

Jan.27- 
Feb. 16. 

April 28 

B .. 

Mr. Hunt, 
Risingbrook, 
Staffs. 

Apples .. 

2 trees, 6 times 
repeated. 
Chefpier. 

Feb. 4 .. 

April 28 

C .. 

Mr. Thurston, 
Pattingham^ 
Staffs. 

Dcunsons 

2 trees, 6 times 
repeated. 
Chequer. 

Feb. 6- 
Feb. 16. 

Apiil 29 
May 1.') 
Jime 0 

D .. 

Lord Stafford, , 

Swynnerton, 
Stedfs. 

Apples .. 

2 trees, 6 times 
repeated. In 
lines. 

Jan.36- 
Feb. 16. 

April 28 

E . 

Mrs. Bailey, 
Romsley, 

Salop. 

Plums 

and 

Damsons. 

2 trees, 6 times 
repeated. 
Chequer. 

Feb. 16- 
Feb. 20. 

April 29 

F .. 

Mr. Jones, 
Claverley, 

Salop. 

Apples .. 

2 trees, 6 times 
repeated. 
Chequer. 

Feb. 9 .. 

April 29 

G .. 

Mr. Lane, 
Bidford-on- 

Avon, 

Warwick. 

Apples 

and 

Plums. 

6 trees. Lines. 

Feb. 4 .. 

April 27 

H .. 

County Fruit Plot, 
Hatton, 

Waiwick. 

Apples 

and 

Plums. 

2 trees, 6 times 
repeated. 
Chequer. 

Jan. 24 
and 26, 
Feb. IS. 

April 27 
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Strength of Wash. —^The five brands of wash employed 
were each used at 4 per cent, and 8 per cent, strength. 

Tables of Results. —In two cases, the trade names of the 
washes are given in the following tables, permission for 
publication having been obtained from the makers. The 
other three washes used, denoted by the letters X, Y, and Z, 
have since been withdrawn from the market or their com¬ 
position altered. The system of marking is indicated in the 
note at the head of each table. 


TABLE II (1925 Triai.s.) Apples 
Wash at 8 2 ier cent strength 

NOTE.—In the table below a figure 10 indicates a very heavy attack , 5, a 
moderately severe attack , ami 1, a very slight attack. Intermediate 
figures have corresponding values 



Aphis 

Ps^dla 

Caterpillar 

Capsid 

Wash 

1 Orchard | 


1 Orchard i 


1 Orchard 1 


Orchard 1 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Av 

— 

— 


— 

Av 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Av 


— 

— 

— 

Av. 


A 

B 

F 

G 


A 

B 

F 

G 


A 

B 

F 

G 


A 

B 

F 

G 


Control 

5 

8 

6 

5 

6 

_ 

4 

2 

_ 


3 

6 

8 

1 

45 

_ 

6 



6 

Carbo- 


















i 



knmp 

0 

3 

0 

0 

7 

— 

1 

0 

_ 


0 

2 

2 


1 2 


3 

— 

— 

3 

WaahX 

2 

7 

5 

1 5 

39 

— 

4 

1 i 

— 


5 

4 

4 

1 1 

3 5 


0^ 

_ 


0? 

Mortegg 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

_ 

1 

0 

— 

5 

0 

1 

1 

1 

7 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Wash Y 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

— 

1 

0 

— 

5 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 7 


0 

— 

— 

0 

Waah Z 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 5 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

4 

2 

0 

1 

32 


0 

— 

— 

0 


TABLE III.—<1925 Trials.) Apples 
Wash at 4 per cent, htrength 

NOTE.—In the table below a figure 10 imUccUes a very heavy attack , 5, a 
moderately severe attack , atul 1, a very slight attack. Intermediate 
figures have corresponding values. 



Aphis 

Psylla 

Caterpillar 

Capsid 

Wash 

1 Orchard j 




1 Orchard 

■■ 

r Orchard 







Av 





Av. 










Av, 


A 

B 

F 

G 

A 

B 

F 

G 

A 

B 

F 

a 

a 

B 

F 

G 

Control .. 

5 

8 

6 

5 

6 

__ 

4 

2 

_ 

3 

3 

6 

8 

1 

4-5 

_ 

6 

_ 

__ 

6 

Carbo- 





















krimp 

□ 

4 

0 

□ 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2*2 

— 

3 

— 

— 

3 

WaahX 

6 

7 

7 

4 

6 

— 

5 

1 

— 

3 

1 

4 

6 

2 

3*2 

— 

0? 

— 

— 

EM 

Mortegg 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1-2 

— 

1 

0 

— 

•5 

El 

3 

3 

2 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

Wash Y 

0 

5 

1 

0 

1*5 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

2-5 

' — 

1 

— 

— 

1 

WashZ 

2 

6 

4 

2 

3*5 

— 

1 

1 

— 

* 

1 

4 

6 

2 

3*2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 


3 B 2 
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TABLE IV.—(1926 Tbiais.) Fi.ttms and Damsons 

NOTE,—In tlie table below a figure 10 indicates a very heavy attack ; 6, a 
moderately severe attack : and 1, a very slight attacks Intermediate 
figures have correspondmg values. 



Wash at 8 per cent, strength 

Wash at 4 per cent, strength 



A plus 


1 Caterpillar I 


Aphis 


1 Caterpillar 

Wash 











1 






1 Orcliard 


1 Orchard I 


1 Orchard ! 


1 Orchard 



— 

— 

— 

Av. 

— 

1— 

— 

Av. 


— 

— 

Av. 


— 


Av. 


C 


G 


C 

E 

G 


C 

E 

G 


C 

E 

G 


Control 

10 

2 

5 

5-6 

_ 

3 

1 

2 

10 

2 

5 

6-6 

_ 

3 

1 

2 

Carbo- 

















krinip 

2 

0 

0 

•6 

— 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

WashX 

6 

0 

i-r> 

26 

— 

2 

1 

1*6 

5 

1-6 

4 

3-6 

— 

2 

1 6 

1-8 

Mortegg 

3 

0 

0 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3 

1*7 

— 

1 

0 

•5 

Wash Y 

1 

0 

0 

3 

— 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

0 

2 

— 

1 5 

0 

•7 

Wash Z 

6 

1 

1 

2*6 

— 

1 5 

1 

1 2 

3 

1 6 

2 

2 2 

— 

2 

1 

1 5 


Conclusions from the Experiments on Apples.—^T he 
two washes, Mortegg and Carbokrimp, stand out prominently 
as being of greater value than all the others. Although at 
4 per cent, strength, the “ kill ” obtained against Aphis and 
Apple Sucker {Psylla mali) is very high, this strength is found 
to have little effect upon the Caterpillar attack, for which 8 per 
cent, strength gives much more satisfactory results. It must be 
remembered here that the attack by “ Caterpillar,” as the 
fruit-grower understands it, depends on the species of moth 
which is prevalent. Eggs may be laid from November until 
March or April as the three chief species of winter moths hatch. 
It is obvious, then, that only eggs laid before spraying will be 
affected, so that while the Caterpillars of the Winter Moth 
(Cheimatobia brumata) and the Mottled Umber {Hybemia 
defoliaria) might be redueed in numbers, those of the March 
Moth would probably escape. There is, moreover, evidence to 
support the belief that the Winter Moth may emerge over a 
very long period, in which case eggs may be laid after spra}dng. 
An actual case of the late appearance of Winter Moth was 
encountered in Orchard D. In such conditions it might appear 
that the wash had failed to kill. 

So far as Capsid Bug is concerned, in the only orchard in 
which this pest was found, the infestation was so light and 
uneven that the figures given are probably unreliable (see 1926 
figures). 

Wash Y, at 8 per cent, strength, appears almost as effective 
in its killing power as Mortegg and Carbokrimp. This wash, 
however, was put on the market for use at per cent, strength. 
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so that its expense at 8 per cent, at once makes it imeconomical 
in use. At 4 per cent, it proved to be of little value. 

CONCLUSION.S FBOM EXPERIMENTS ON PlUMS AND DaMSON.S. 
—^Mortegg and Carbokrimp again head the list in the control of 
leaf-curling plum Aphis and Caterpillar. It is sometimes very 
difficult, however, to estimate an attack of Caterpillar when 
a large amount of Aphis curling is present, but thei-e seems no 
reason to suppose that the Winter Moth eggs on plum should 
be any more or less resistant than those on apples. 

One most important point is the effect which these washes 
have in suppressing the blossom on the trees. It was most 
obvious in orchards C and G that the washes, which were 
effective in controlling Aphis, almost completely prevented 
blossoming. The foliage was extremely healthy in appearance 
and the young growth vigorous, but there was no crop. On the 
Controls and those trees sprayed with ineffective washes there 
was a heavy Aphis attack but a moderate crop of plums. It is 
worthy of note, however, that in 1926 these same trees showed a 
remarkable difference. Those on which the blossom had been 
suppressed were carrying an excellent crop, very much superior 
to that on the other trees. These trees received no winter 
spraying and there was no attack of Aphis in those orchards at 
all in 1926, though this latter fact is probably merely a 
coincidence. On the damsons in orchard C, while the sprayed 
trees carried no blossom, the crop which set on the Controls was 
destroyed entirely by the very heavy Aphis attack. 

The Experiments in 1926. —Washes X, Y. and Z, having 
failed in 1925 and been withdrawn from the market, it was 
decided to omit these in 1926 and pursue the trials with 
Mortegg and Carbokrimp at 4, 8, and 10 per cent. The 10 per 
cent, strength was included with the idea of ascertaining 
whether or not Caterpillar and Capsid Bug (Plesiocoris rvgi- 
collis) could be controlled more effectively by it. 

System of Mabkino. —A different scheme of marking of the 
trees was introduced. Every tree was examined and the 
figure given is the average one. 

(1) Winter Moth and Tortrix Caterpillars .—The figure is an 
estimate of the actual number of Caterpillars per tree. On 
small trees this number is not difficult to arrive at, 
especially if the infestation is only moderate. Careful 
counts were made on approximately one-third of the tree 
within easy reach and it was assumed that the distribu¬ 
tion was similar over the remainder of the tree. 
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(2) Apple Sucker and Apple Aphis .—^As in the 1925 Trials 
a figure of ten was given where infestation was very 
severe, with gradations down to one where it was very 
light; “Tr.” indicates “ a trace ” something less than one, 
and it is probable here that such insects hatched from 
occasional eggs, untouched by the wash. 

(3) Leaf-Curling Plum Aphis .—The figure indicates the 
percentage of leaves on the tree showing curling. 

(4) Capsid Bug .—The figure indicates the percentage of leaf- 
trusses showing the characteristic marking. This figure 
is easily obtained if examination is done when the 
blossom is in the pink stage and not open. 


TABLE V.- 1926 Tbiam 


Key 

Letter 

Situation of 
orchard 

Fruit 

^ Arranj^ement 
of Tieas 

Date of 
Spray¬ 
ing 

Date of 
Exam¬ 
ination 

A . 

Mr. J. D. Lane, 
Bidford-on- 

Avon, 
Wai wick. 

Apples 

and 

Plums 

# 

12 tiees m 2 
lines of ft. 

Jan. 27 
Feb. 1. 

Apiil 15 

B 

Mr. Percival, 
Rodbaston, 
Staffs 

Apples 

2 trees. 6 times 
repeated. 
Chequei 

Feb 26 
Mar. 2. 

April 23 

C .. 

Mr. Jones, 
Ludstone, 

Salop 

Apples 

and 

Plums 

2 trees, 6 times 
repeated. 
Chequei. 

Feb 1 
Feb 8. 

Apiil 28 

D .. 

Mrs. Byion, 
Hillside, 
Denstone, 
Staffs. 

Damsons 

2 tiees, 6 times 
ie|>eatefl 
Cheipier. 

Feb. 18 
Feb. 23 
Feb. 26. 

Apiil 29 


Conclusions from Experiments on Apples. —Both washes 
at 10 per cent, strength show a remarkable efficiency. Apple 
Sucker and Aphis are, practically speaking, wiped out, while the 
numbers of Tortrix and Winter Moth Caterpillars show a 
marked reduction. On Capsid Bug also an excellent control 
was obtained in the one orchard where this insect was present. 
The trees, Cox’s Orange Pippin, were known to be heavily 
attacked as a rule. Two independent observers made these 
counts and arrived at figures which were practically identical. 

Conclusions from Experiments on Plums and Damsons. 
—Both washes again proved very effective at 8 per oent. and 
10 per oent. against Leaf-Curli^ Plum Aphis and Winter 
Moth Caterpillars. In orchard D rain interfered wil^ the 
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TABLE VII.—(1926 Trials.) Pltbis and Dausons 
NOTE ,—In the table below the figures under— 

Aphis show the percentage of loaves on the tree which were curled. 
Caterpillar represent the actual number of caterpillars on the average 
per tree. 


Wash 

Aphis 

Percentage of leaves 
curled 

Winter moth 
caterpillars. 
Number 


Strength 


1 

. 


per cent. 

C. 

D. Av. 

C. 

( 

10 

•4 i 

Tr. -2 

7 

Mortegg .. 1 

8 

*3 i 

Tr. -15 

7-9 

1 

4 

i 

•() *45 

24 


10 

‘27 

10 1 1-6 

10 

1 

Carbokrimp 

8 

•19 

4 ' 2-1 

11-3 

1 

4 

2 1 

26 [ 2-3 

18 

Control 

— 

97“ 1 

00-70 ' 7.> 

1 

200 


application of 10 and 8 per cent, (^arbokrimp and this was, 
therefore, probably less effective than it might have been at 
those strengths. In orchard C the effect on Winter Moth 
Caterpillars was very marked, the control trees being easily 
recognizable from a distance on account of the severely curled 
and depleted foliage. 

At C (plums) a slight reduction of the amount of bloom was 
observed on trees sprayed with both washes at 8 and 10 per 
cent, strength. At D (damsons), while there vas little difference 
in the amount of bloom, the higher strengths of both washes 
definitely retarded blossoming, and in the case of the trees 
sprayed with 10 per cent, these were in full bloom a fortnight 
after the controls. This retardation may prove a factor in 
enabling a crop of damsons to be obtained more regularly, since 
early blossoming followed by frost is frequently responsible for 
a total loss of fruit. 

General Conclusions from the Two Years’ Trials.— 
Apples ,—Of the washes which have been tested, Mortegg and 
Carbokrimp have proved easily the most effective. These two 
washes have also been found effective by Petherbridge in East 
Anglia (see this Journal, July and October, 1926), 

The eggs of Aphides, Apple Sucker and, to some extent, 
Winter Moth and Tortricids are killed by these washes at 
4 and 8 per cent., but a concentration of 10 per cent, is con¬ 
sidered most effective and is also far more deadly against 
Capsid Bug eggs. In no case has any damage been observed to 
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buds sprayed with 10 per cent, provided that they are dormant 
at the time of application. 

For reasons discussed previously it is seldom if ever possible 
to control Winter Moth Caterpillars completely by these 
washes, but they may be greatly reduced. 

In order to avoid the tarry scum which may form when 
these washes are used at 10 per cent., it is recommended that, 
where possible, they should be made up with soft water. The 
scum causes considerable damage to the rubber working parts 
of pumps, etc. 

Plums and Damsons ,—^Mortegg and Carbokrimp are the most 
effective washes which have been used against the Leaf 
Curling Plum Aphis. Their effect on Winter Moth Caterpillar on 
plums is precisely the same as with that insect on apples. 

At 8 and 10 per cent, both these washes either suppress 
completely or retard the development of the blossom buds. 
Damsons appear to be more susceptible to damage than plums 
and, in order to avoid this trouble, the washes should not be 
used at a greater strength than 6 per cent. This should be 
applied when the buds are absolutely dormant and never 
later than the end of January. 

In all cases it is most important that the small bud-bearing 
twigs should be thoroughly sprayed, since the eggs are found 
almost entirely on these. The larger branches and trunk need 
no spraying except for cleaning purposes. 

Thanks are due to Messrs, Malthouse, Stoney and Dunkin, 
the County Horticultural Organizers for Shropshire, Stafford¬ 
shire and Warwickshire respectively, for their co-operation in 
the trials. 


NOVEMBER ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bond, M.B.E., M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 
Agricultural Organizer for Derbyshire. 

Seasonal Notes. —This was the Wind-monath of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors, who named the months according to their 
outstanding features. The stormy character of November, 
however, is perhaps magnified by the fall of the leaf with 
which it is associated. During each of the past six years the 
weather of this month has been comparatively dry, excepting 
1923, when the total precipitation was only slightly below the 
average for 1900-1920. How long this cycle of dry Novembers 
will last no one knows; but such conditions are certainly 
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Abnormetl for this month, the days of which are generally cold 
and damp. Proverbially there should be a few fine warm 
days about the 11th day, “ St. Martin’s summer ”; but 
a clear sunset at this time is supposed to foreshadow a severe 
winter. 

The harvesting of potatoes and mangolds should be com¬ 
pleted early in November, as severe frosts frequently begin 
to occur after about the first week in the month. Moreover, it is 
desirable not to defer the sowing of the land with wheat or 
winter oats, especially on potato tilths, which do not remain 
Bowable for long. The seed should not be covered deeply at 
this time of the year ; deep covering delays germination and 
has an effect opposite to that desired in the matter of protection 
from frost injury. On the other hand, late-sown seed com is 
frequently troubled by the birds, and the desire to sow shallow 
must be tempered by this consideration. October generally is a 
better month than November for wheat sowing; but in favour 
of the latter it is sometimes urged that on rich land the pro¬ 
portion of grain to straw is higher in the later sowings and 
that the crop is less liable to be smutted. Sometimes also 
early sowing is not practised because of the fear of twitch or 
couch infestation. 

It is rather remarkable that peas and the less hardy kinds of 
winter oats survive the winter better when sown in November 
than when sown in October. The less lushy tissues associated 
with germination at the lower temperatures of the later month 
are less susceptible to frost injury ; but the fundamental 
differences in cell structure and composition which make a 
plant susceptible or resistant to frost are not yet understood. 

November is the usual time for lifting and storing swedes 
for cattle feeding. Where the crop is fed on the land it is 
customary in some districts not to lift and cut the crop ; 
but elsewhere it is believed to be sound economy to feed the 
roots from troughs and to store at least a sufficient quantity 
to carry the flock over frosty periods. Whether the roots 
keep better in the pit or in the field depends on conditions. 
On heavy soils and on other soils where the intention is to 
sow winter com the crop is necessarily lifted and pitted; 
but where conditions permit of it there is something in 
favour of pulling the roots and transposing them two or more 
rows into a newly ploughed furrow and turning the emth 
back on to them with the plough. In an experiment, conducted 
by the West of Scotland Agricultural College, in the winter of 
1924-25, it was found that the yield per acre increased from 
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21 tons in mid-November to 25 tons in March where the 
crop was so treated, as compared with a slight loss in the 
pitted swedes and a slight gain over the November weight 
f^rae the crop was left unpulled in the drill rows. 

Boil Cottivation.— In a paper read before the Farmers’ Club 
last November attention was called to the paucity of systematic 
experiments on tillage in its relation to crop yields. The study 
of the physical properties of soils and soil constituents has, until 
recent years, received less attention than the chemical aspects 
of crop production ; and it must be admitted that, owing to 
the variable texture of soils and subsoils and the great influence 
of climatic conditions on the soil’s behaviOur, the translation 
of laboratory flndings into field experiments and practice is in 
this matter particularly difficult. Nevertheless progress is 
being made in the solution of tillage problems, although our 
knowledge may as yet suggest little beyond what observant 
farmers already know. 

Ploughing is the basic tillage operation and differs from other 
methods of working the soil in the fact that it effects more or 
less inversion of the soil layers. The actual need for this 
inversion has indeed been questioned, and one experimenter— 
Jean, in the South of France—claims to have been able to 
dispense with ploughing entirely, securing the requisite depth 
of tilth by the use of tine implements only. Most farmers, 
however, when ploughing stubbles at this time of the year 
have as one of their chief objects that of placing surface 
growth out of reach of light and air ; and besides using the 
skim coulter they may—^in their desire to cover the weeds 
thoroughly—plough a deeper and more completely inverted 
furrow than they would otherwise consider necessary. 

There is undoubtedly a difference in the results of autumn 
ploughing according to whether the furrow is turned completely 
over or set up more or less on its edge ; and on heavy soils these 
differences are the more noticeable in the following spring 
when the work has been deep and the weather mild and humid 
during the winter. The set-up furrow is earlier ready for 
spring operations and more readily works down to a tilth than 
the flat work, which may have run together and become 
very saddened. 

It is obvious that, when the furrow is completely inverted, 
the lower layers of the soil are brought to the surface, whereas, 
when the furrow is set up at an angle, there is still a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the old top soil near the surface. This 
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may or may not be advantageous according to whether it 
is desirable to make the surface soil less or more cohesive. 
Owing to the tendency of the colloidal—^glue-like—con¬ 
stituents of the soil to work downwards, the lower layers of 
the soil become heavier and more cohesive than the upper 
layers. On light soil therefore a deep flat furrow may result in 
improved texture. On stiff soil, however, such a furrow may 
raise the proportion of colloidal matter in the surface layers 
to such an extent as to make it very difficult' to obtain a 
satisfactory tilth. Clearly therefore the set-up furrow is 
preferable on heavy soils, especially when ploughing rather 
deeply and in wet districts. 

The risks involved in and the power required for the deep 
ploughing of heavy soils are well known. On the other hand, 
adherence to shallow ploughing in this case brings on another 
trouble, viz., the formation of an injurious impermeable 
“ pan ” just below the layer ordinarily worked. This appears 
to be caused not by the friction of the plough-sole but by the 
accumulation at this level of the colloidal constituents washed 
down from the loosened soil. "Various methods have been 
advocated—^including subsoiling—^for the dispersion of this 
pan. The gardener can deal with it by bastard trenching, 
whereby he actually inverts this imder layer and places the 
pan material a spit lower down in the subsoil. Hitherto it 
has been impossible to imitate this with field implements, but 
recently a German worker has designed a form of double 
plough which he claims to be capable of accomplishing the 
desired result. Although the subsoiling breast is placed behind 
(and below) the breast that turns the top soil, it inverts the 
subsoil before the top soil furrow falls over. The former is a 
short bluff breast which turns the furrow quickly, whereas 
the latter is a long breast which holds the top soil until the 
subsoil furrow has been turned. 

Cow-stalls. —^The proper width of stall for cows of average 
Shorthorn size when tied to a side-stay is 6 ft. 6 in. for each 
pair. If a greater width is allowed, unless a post is fixed mid¬ 
way between each pair of “ bosgins ” or partitions, the cows 
are able to turn their hind quarters too far round ; with 
narrower stalls, however, there is risk of a cow treading on 
her neighbour’s teats—I have known four such cases to occur 
in the same herd in one winter. 

The question of the length of standing calls for further 
explanation, as some readers are of opinion that 6 ft. to 5 ft. 
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6 in. is insufficient. This is likely to be the case where the tie 
stay is fixed several inches behind the edge of the manger 
and not opposite the manger side as illustrated in last month’s 
notes. A common error in this connection may here be 
mentioned, viz,, that of sloping the tic-stay backwards so that 
the cow moves forward when eating and has to stand back 
when her head is up. Generally if any slope at all is given 
it should be forwards, the top of the stay being about three 
inches nearer the front of the stall than the lower end. An 
exception must be made, however, in sheds where the cows 
stand with their heads to the wall without a fore-passage 
between. Here the tie-stay cannot be sloped forward unless it 
is placed behind the manger, otherwise the cow’s head when 
raised will be brought too near the wall. 

Tubular partitions and stanchion tics have certain 
advantages : they are more easily kept clean than boarded 
divisions; the cows, being placed in the middle of their 
stalls, cannot horn each other as they often can over the top 
of a “ bosgin ” ; and they allow of each animal being given 
a width of 3 ft. 6 in. without being able to turn too far roimd. 
However, they are not so convenient as the usual arrangement 
in sheds that have not a fore-passage for feeding purposes. 
The criticism against stanchion ties is that they are prone to 
cause' big knees, owing to the cows striking them with their 
fore-legs on rising; and it is more difficult to drench a cow 
held in a stanchion than in a common tie. 

Horse Breeding. —The slight but appreciable improvement 
in demand and prices of foals at sales this autumn raises the 
question of whether the limit to the reduction in numbers 
of horses has been reached. Since 1913 the number of horses 
used for agricultural purposes has declined in England and 
Wales from 807,316 in that year to 760,500 in 1926, and the 
number of foals from 105,854 to 41,000. It cannot be said 
that tractors have displaced many horses or that they are 
likely to displace many in the near future. If therefore 760,000 
is near the minimum number requisite for farm purposes then 
41,000 foals per annum is insufficient to maintain the number 
required for farm work alone: for the average working life 
of a horse is not so much as nineteen years. 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR NOVEMBER 

H. V. Gabnbb, M.A., 

Bothamsted Experimental Station. 

Hamms for Pastores. —^It should be borne in mind that 
proper cultivation and skilful stocking play at least as important 
a part in the maintenance and improvement of pasture as the 
application of fertilizers. In some areas liming is also a 
necessary operation, as, for example, on certain 'soils of the 
Coal Measures and Millstone Grit in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire ; but on the whole the need for lime is less frequent 
under grass than in arable conditions. 

Phosphates .—^As far as manuring is concerned the primary 
need of the bulk of our poorer grass land is phosphate. 
Sufficient potash is derived in the majority of cases from the 
clay constituents of the soil, and the necessary nitrogen is 
largely obtained from the atmosphere by the agency of legu¬ 
minous plants. Experiments at Cockle Park (1897 and onwards) 
and elsewhere had shown that under a wide range of grass¬ 
land conditions a dressing of 10 cwt. per acre of high-grade 
basic slag, providing about 440 lb. of phosphate of lime, was 
usually followed by a very marked improvement, which was 
maintained by subsequent dressings of about half the quantity 
of slag given as the need arose. Recent work indicates that 
equivalent dressings of phosphate applied in the form of the 
lower-grade slags now available or as finely ground rock 
phosphates produce very similar results. The rock phosphates 
have the merit of cheapness, and certain forms of finely 
ground Northern African phosphate are steadily gaining in 
favour, especially in the northerly and westerly districts. 
There is evidence that basic slags made with the addition of 
fluorspar, w'hile of distinct value, are less effective than the 
other forms mentioned. Superphosphate, which at present 
provides water-soluble phosphate at much the same price as 
the total phosphate of basic slags of the same grade, suite 
soils well supplied with lime and can work under conditions 
which would be too dry for the less soluble forms. Fanners 
are often reluctant to provide the rather heavy dressings of 
low-grade slags corresponding to the former applications of 
40 per cent, material. This tendency is less in the case of rock 
phosphates because of their high phosphate content. A 
dressing providing about 220 lb. per acre of phosphate of 
lime may be regarded as a desirable standard for land under 
regular phosphatic treatment. This would correspond roughly 
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to 10 owt. of 20 per cent, slag, or 7 cwt. of 30 per cent, slag, 
or 3^ owt. of 60 per cent, rock phosphate per acre. If smaUer 
dressings are given they will have to be renewed at shorter 
intervals. 

Potath, —On many tnedlum and heavy soils phosphate 
alone will produce the necessary improvenient in grazing land, 
but cases occur, particularly on light or on peaty soils, where 
an addition of potash is advisable. This can best be decided 
by a small scale trial on the land in question. A dressing 
of about 1| cwt. per acre of 30 per cent, potash salts or its 
equivalent of the lower grades, given in autumn in alternate 
years, will usually meet such cases. 

Nitrogen. —^Until recently the ■new that direct applications 
of nitrogenous manures should be withheld from grazing land 
and that the residues of any concentrates fed would provide all 
the nitrogen required received no very serious challenge. 
Attention is now being directed to the possibility of adapting 
to English conditions an intensive system of grass-land 
husbandry developed in Germany during the last years of the 
war. . The grass, which is divided into a number of small 
enclosures to permit of control over the grazing, receives a 
generous autumn dressing of phosphate and potash and a 
series of nitrogenous top dressings at intervals during the 
spring. The flushes of grass thus produced are grazed when 
hand high, using a heavy stocking per acre (usually dairy 
cattle), the stock being passed from one enclosure to another 
every few days, always passing to fresh, young grass and 
leaving the used land to recuperate or be grazed by rougher 
stock. It is claimed that the carrying capacity of the land 
is considerably increased and that the young grass taken in the 
leafy stage forms a highly nitrogenous food which largely 
reduces the need for purchased concentrates. The system has 
recently been described and examined from the English 
standpoint.* Experiments are in progress at various centres 
and the results are awaited with interest. 

Maimrial —The residual effects of certain fertilizers 

when used at ordinary farming rates have been ascertained in 
several well-known field experiments, of which that on Little 
Hoos rotation field at Bothamsted is perhaps the best known. 
Under the more intensive conditions of market gardening 
information on the residual action of dung and of artificials, 

* This JouBNAi., September, 1926 ; Farmer and Stockbreeder , 
^ugust 23, 1926. 
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alone and in combination, is provided by the results of the last 
years of Dyer and Shrivell’s well-known manurial experiments 
on vegetable crops carried out on a heavy soil in Kent.* 

After about eighteen yearly applications of a series of 
combinations of London dung and mixtures of artificials to 
vegetable crops, the treatments were all stopped and the 
cropping was continued for five seasons without further 
manures. Dung was applied each year at 25 .tons and also at 
12 J tons per acre, and the heaviest dressing of artificials used 
was approximately 7 cwt. superphosphate or slag, 1 cwt. 
sulphate of potash or 4 cwt. kainit, and 8 cwt. of nitrate of 
soda per acre per annum. 

The table below is derived from some of the results and 
only indicates the general trend of the figures. There were 
no unmanured plots, so that yields have been expressed in 
terms of the average performance of the heavily dunged plots 
over thirteen years of manurial treatment. 




Av. yield of 

Rcsilurs in 19th-23rd years, after 

No. of 


these crops 

18 ainiial dressings of 

:— 

years 

No. of 

in ’a 13 









after 

different 

seasons 



12} tons 

Complete 

majiur> 

crops 

with 25 

25 tons 

12itons 

dung and 

artificials 

ing 

weighed. 

tons dung 

dung 

dung 

f<)iup’<‘t 

only. 

ceased. 


yearly. 



artificials 


1 

9 

100 

74 

65 

86 

69 

2 

7 

100 

02 

46 

liO 

50 

3 

5 

100 

50 

40 

46 

35 

4 

8 

100 

57 

44 

55 

38 

5 

_ 1 

4 

100 

37 

27 

i 

36 

1 

26 


In spite of irregularities arising out of the effect of season 
the figures show a fairly uniform decline from the level of the 
first year and reflect the authors’ conclusions as set out in 
their publication. The half dressing of dung, plus complete 
artificials, appears to hold out as well as the heavy dressing of 
dung alone. The residues of the complete artificial dressing are 
on the whole inferior to those of the light dressing of dung. 
The greater lasting power of the large dressing of dimg as 
compared with the half dressing is well shown. The figures 
also bring out how dependent is intensive culture on the 
continual addition of plant food, for in the course of five 
j^rs without manures production had fallen to about one- 
third of its original high value. 

See Dyer & Shrivell: T?ie Manuring of Market Garden Grope, 1624. 
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Fhosihates for Clover.— The effect of basic slag and other 
phosphates in improving heavy grass land is well known. It 
is perhaps not so generally recognised that if for any reason 
the improved sod comes back under the plough much better 
results are obtained than from untreated grass. The results 
of an experiment conducted at Saxmundham, in Suffolk, on a 
•clay soil with a pronounced need for phosphate treatment 
bring out this point. Part of the grass was slagged at the rate 
of 10 cwt. per acre in 1904 and again in 1912, the remainder 
being untreated. The slag produced very profitable returns as 
measured by the increased value of the grazing, and when the 
turf was broken up the following yields were obtained under 
arable cropping :— 


Memunng to grass 

1919 

Beans and 

1920 

1921 

1922 ‘ 

1904 and 1912 

Peas 

Wheat 

Barley 

Mangolds 

No manure 

30 bus. 

29 bus. 

31 bus. 

23 toi^ 

10 cwt. slag 

.. 40 bus. 

39 bus. 

43 bus. 

26 tons 


The figures show how much richer the slagged turf was than 
the untreated sod, largely due to the nitrogen brought in by 
the clover in the improved herbage. 

It has been shown in other parts of the country that similar 
effects are obtained on breaking up temi>orary grass on which 
phosphates had been used.’ In faet this enrichment may 
actually be troublesome in some districts, for oats following an 
old ley which was very full of clover may lodge in a wet 
season. In the drier parts of the country there is little risk 
from this cause and phosphates applied to a one-year clover 
ley usually benefit the wheat, as the following figures, also 
from Saxmundham, show :— 

Manures to voung clover Clover hay Wheat 

Winter, 1013 1914 1916 

None .. .« ., .. 3 cwt. 20 bus. 

6 cwt. slag .... 61 cwt. 27.bus. 

4 cwt. superphosphate .. .. 60 cwt. 26 bus. 

In this case some of the benefit to the wheat has been due to 
the residual effects from the phosphates, but no doubt the 
chief agent was the clover sod. Phosphates are commonly 
ap^Sed ih their first autimm to the longer leys 6t the wdbter 
parts of the country, using about the same dressings as for the 
permanent grass. For the one-year leys of the south-east a 
light dressing of phosphate may be applied in autumn; or 
wh^ there is little risk of vigorous growth of clover cau^g 
trodble in the sheaves at harvest, the nurse crop sometinies 
receives enough phospha^te to meet its own needs and leave a 
Tti^ue fdr the seedling clover. 


3c 
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PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 


NOSB.—^Unless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-toii lots f.o.r. in towns name 
and are net cash for prompt delivery. 


Description 

Average price per ton 
ending Octobi 

during week 
^r 13 

Bristol 

Hull 

L'pool 

London 

Cost pei 
unit at 
London 


£ 8. 

£ s. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

B. d. 

NTitrate of soda (N. 15}%) 
Sulphate of ammonia— 

Neutral (N. 20-6%) .. 

*• 

12 10 

12 10 

12 10 

10 2 

11 9* 

11 9* 

11 9* 

11 9* 

11 1 

Calcium oyanamide (N. 19%) .. 

9 6 

9 6 

9 6 

9 6 

9 9 

Kainit (Pot. 14%) 

3 2 

2 15 

2 17 

2 16 

4 0 

Potash salts (Pot. 30%) .. 

4 17 

,, 

,, 

4 10 

3 0 

„ (Pot. 20%).. 

3 12 

3 0 

3 9 

3 3 

3 2 

Muriate of potash (Pot. 60-53}%) 

9 10 

8 2 

8 13 

9 7 

3 6 

Sulphate „ (Pot. 48-51}%} 

11 10 

10 5 

10 16 

11 5 

4 5 

Basic slag (T.P. 34%) .. 


.. 

3 8§ 

.. 

, • 

.. (T.P. 30%) .. 


3 2$ 

3 3i 

3 6} 

2 2 

„ (T.P.280/J .. 


2 11§ 

.. 

,. 

,, 

„ (T.P.26o/o) .. 


2 7$ 

.. 

.. 

.. 

„ (T.P. 240 / 0 ) .. 


2 2§ 

2 3§ 

2 Hi 

2 1 

Oround rock phoerohate (T.P.58%) 
Superphosphate (S.P. 35%) 

2 'ion 

.. 

2 1211 

0 11 

3 6 

. . 

3 0 

3 5 

1 10 

„ (S.P. 330 / 0 ) 

. • 

. . 

3 6 

.. 


„ (S.P. 3 O 0 / 0 ) .. 

3 P 

2 10 

3 2 

2 18 

i‘n 

Bone meal (N. 3}o/o, T.P. 46o/o).. 
Steamed bone flour (N. | %, 

8 10 

8 6 

8 10 

8 0 

• • 

T.P. 60-65%) 

6 Of 

6 lot 

5 15 

5 10 


Burnt lump lime .. 

2 0 

1 12a 

2 Ob 

2 Jil 


Ground lime 

2 7 

2 la 

2 9b 

1 1511 


Ground chalk 


1 9 

• • 

1 61! 

• • 


Abbreviations ; Nitrogen; 8 J’ «=Soiubie Phosphate ; TP. — Total Phosphate; 

Pot —Potash 


• Delivered in 4-toii lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station 
t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

I Hull prices include delivery to anv station m Yorkshire, Liverpool to any station 
in Lancashire London prices are for 4-ton lots delivered in the home counti* s 

II Delivered in 4-ton lots to London 

Fineness 80% through standard screen of 10,000 holes to the squarelnch Price at London 
is for 4-ton lots f.o r. at Northern London Stations, and at C W R and S K London Stations 
the cost to t>urchaBerB is 558 per ton 
a Delivered to Hull 
b Delivered to Liverpool area. 


MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 

E. T. HAI.NAN, M.A., 

Animal Nutrition Institute, Cambridge 

Swedish Especiments in Pig-Breeding for Bacon Prodnotion.— 

At the Swedish Agricultural Experiment Station, under the 
control of Professor Nils Hansson, an investigation was com¬ 
menced in 1923 which had for its primary object the testing 
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of the productivity of Swedish pig-breeding stock, with 
particular reference to the Swedish Farm Breed and the 
Swedish Yorkshire Breed. The intention of the investigators was 
to distinguish those breeds and groups of individuals which 
passed on to their progeny the qualities of quick growth, good 
build, excellent utilization of food and the formation of a carcass 
which produced bacon of an extremely good quality when 
cured. In a recent bulletin* the results for the years 1923, 
1924 and 1926 are brought under critical review, and contain 
many conclusions of great interest to pig-breeders and pig- 
feeders. The researchl material, which was collected from 
various Swedish pig-breeding centres, included 464 examined 
and approved test pigs supplied from the best stocks of the 
Swedish Farm Breed and the Swedish Yorkshire Breed. 1 he 
most important of the conclusions arrived at were as follows :— 

(1) The breeds compared favourably with each other with 
regard to quickness of growth, excellent utilization of food, 
yield on slaughtering and quality of bacon produced. 

(2) Of the different breeding stocks tested evidence was 
obtained of very considerable differences in the inherited 
qualities and the possibility of improving the hereditable 
qualities of stocks by the suitable interchange of breeding 
animals. 

(3) With regard to the influence of different families and 
individuals on the productivity of their descendants, the 
material available shows that individual boars and their families 
inherit considerably different productivity, and the data also 
emphasize the importance of subjecting to a critical examina¬ 
tion the litters of the same sows by different boars. 

(4) With regard to classification of bacon for export, 
it was found that the long-bodied pigs with a thin layer of 
back fat tended to fall in Class I, whereas the short-bodied 
pigs with thick back fat came mostly in Class III. 

The Class III type of pig, however, yielded 64*4 per cent, of 
bacon for export, whereas the Class I type of pig yielded 
62*4 per cent, of bacon for export, emphasizing the necessity 
of giving a distinctly better price for pigs of the Class I type if 
production of pigs of the Class III type is to be discouraged. 

(6) With regard to the influence of the weight of the pig at 
the time of slaughter on the thickness of the back fat and the 
quality of bacon produced, interesting results were shown. 

♦ Verksamheten vid fCrsCksstationen for avkastningskontroll inom 
suinaveln under ar 1926, av Nils Hansson och Sven Bengtssar. Stock¬ 
holm, 1926. 


3c2 
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Thus the thickness of the back fat measured from 1*5 in. 
in the case of small pigs of 195 lb. weight to 1*7 in. in the case of 
large pigs of 219 lb. in weight. In addition, 48*9 per cent, of the 
small pigs of 195 lb. average; 32*1 per cent, of medium pigs, 
of 198 to 213 lb., and only 20*1 per cent, of large pigs, of 219 lb. 
average weight, yielded first-quality bacon. The necessity of 
slaughtering pigs at a comparatively low weight if first-quality 
bacon is to be hoped for is thus strongly emphasized. 

(6) With regard to sex differences, evidence was obtained 
which showed that sows give a larger percentage of first-quality 
bacon than boars, the sows being diltinctly better as regards 
the development of beUy bacon and hams. 

(7) With regard to the influence of body build, the pigs of 
long body type with deep sides tended to grow much more 
quickly and to deposit less fat than those of the short body 
type, with a tendency also to reduction in the development of 
belly bacon and hams. Pigs with shallow sides produce a 
larger percentage of exportable bacon, yield less loss on 
slaughter and have better hams; but these advantages are 
outweighed by the poorer quality of the bacon produced. 

(8) With regard to the normal growth of pigs at different 
weights, a considerable body of information has accumulated, 
which for convenience is given in the table which follows, 
converted to English measures. The pig-breeder and feeder, by 
comparing the weight gains of his own pigs with this table, will 
be able to ascertain whether his pigs are equal to, or better than, 
the best types of Swedish bacon pig. 


Bbeedino Pios. Astorp, 1926 


Average 


Average gain 

Food units 

weight. 

Age in daj s 

per day. 

per lb. gain 

lb. 


07. 


39-8 

71 

14 

2*29 

66-4 

82 

17 

2*69 

77*2 

101 

20 

3*07 

98*8 

118 

22 

3*47 

121‘6 

134 

2.5 

3*68 

144* 1 

149 

24 

3*96 

)65-7 

162 

26 

4*05 

187*9 

177 

26 

4*26 

202*2 

180 

26 

4*.9 


Several interesting points emei^e from this table. First, 
liie food units per lb. live weight gain rise as the pig gets older, 
so that, as far as food consumption is concerned, the heavier 
p^ are more expensive to produce. The Swedes are also able 
to get a pig of 200 lb. live weight in 26 weeks and of 
160 lb. live* weight in 24 weeks. Pour food units, or 
4 lb. of cereal meal, are required to produce 1 lb. of pig at 
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160 lb. live weight, so, assuming 63 per cent, of the pig is 
converted to bacon, it takes approximately lb. of meal to 
produce 1 lb. of bacon. 

Fam Values. —^The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month’s 

oaloulations, are as follows Protein Per toa 

equivalent equivalent 



Ter cent. 

Per cent. 

£ 

a. 

Barley 

71 

6-2 

9 

2 

Maize . 

81 

6-8 

7 

10 

Decorticated ground nut cake .. 

73 

410 

11 

10 

cotton cake 

71 

340 

10 

0 


(Add lOfl. per ton, in each case, for carriage.) 

The cost per unit starch equivalent works out at 2'15 
shillings, and per unit protein equivalent, 1*86 shillings. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Depart¬ 
mental Committee on Rationing of Dairy Cows,* the “ food 
values ” given in the following table may be taken as 
applicable to the ensuing four months, December to March, 
inclusive, for the purposes of advisory schemes on the 
rati(ming of dairy cows. 

Fabm Values. 


Caora 

Starch 

equivalent 

Protein 

equivalent 

i<ood valur 
per ton, on 
farm 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ 8. 

Roots— 


' 


Kohl Rabi . 

8 

0-6 

0 18 

Mangolds 

7 

1 0 4 

1 0 16 

Potatoes 

18 

0*6 

2 0 

Swedes .. 

7 

0-7 

0 16 

Turnips .. 

5 

0*4 

0 11 

Green foods— 




Cabbage, drumhead .. 

7 

0-9 

0 17 * 

„ open-leaved . 

9 

1-5 

1 2 

Kale, marrow stein .. 

9 

1-3 

1 2 

Silage, vetch and oats.. 

13 

1-6 

1 11 

Hay— 




Clover hay 

32 

7-0 

4 2 

Lucerne hay .. 

24 

7-9 

3 6 

Mecwiow hay, poor 

19 1 

2*9 

2 6 

„ „ modium 

31 

4-8 

3 15 

„ M very good 

40 

7-8 

6 0 

Seeds hay 

24 

4 9 

3 1 

Straws— 




Barley straw .. 

19 

0*7 

2 2 

Bean straw 

19 

1 7 

2 4 

Oat straw 

17 

0-9 

1 18 

Wheat straw .. 

11 

0*1 

1 4 

Grains and seeds— 




Barley .. 

71 

62 

8 4 

Beans .. 

86 

20*0 

8 19 

Oats 

60 

7*6 

7 3 

Peas. 

69 

18-0 

9 2 

Wheat. 

72 

9-6 

8 13 


♦ Report obtainable from H.M. Stationery OfiBce, Adaetral Houae, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2, price 6d. net. 
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Price rial food per Price Pro- 

Description Price per qr. per value value Starch unit per lb. tein 

ton per per equiv. starch starch equiv. 

ton ton wr equiv equiv. 

8. d. I lb. £ s. £ 8. £ s. 1001b. s. d. d. % 


Wheat, British. 



ll 

10 

0 

14 

10 

16 

72 

3 

0 

161 

9-6 

Barley, British malting 

— 

— 

9 

10^ 

0 

11 

8 

19 

71 

2 

6 

134 

62 

„ „ feeding 

— 

— 

9 

0 

0 

11 

8 

9 

71 

2 

6 

1-29 

62 

„ Canadian No. 4 Wostom 33 

0 

400 

9 

5 

0 

11 

8 

14 

71 

2 

6 

1-29 

6-2 

„ Russian .. .31 

9 

f* 

8 ]9ji 

0 

11 

8 

8 

71 

2 

4 

1 26 

6*2 

Oats, English, white .. 

-- 

— 

9 

0 

0 

12 

8 

8 

60 

2 

10 

162 

7-6 

„ „ black and grey 

— 

— 

8 

10 

0 

12 

7 

18 

60 

2 

8 

1-43 

7*6 

„ Caiiadian No. 2 Western 30 

9 

320 

10 

16 

0 

12 

10 

3 

60 

3 

6 

1*83 

T-6 

„ „ No. 3 1 . .. 29 

3 

ft 

10 

6 

0 

12 

9 

13 

60 

3 

8 

1*74 

7-6 

o M feed 26 

9 

ft 

9 

7 

0 

12 

8 

16 

60 

2 

11 

1 66 

7-6 

„ American.26 

6 

ft 

9 

6 

0 

12 

8 

13 

60 

2 

11 

1-66 

7.6 

„ Argentine .. .. 23 

9 

ft 

S 

7 

0 

12 

7 

16 

60 

2 

7 

1-38 

7-6 

„ Chman.24 

3 

ft 

8 

10 

0 

12 

7 

18 

60 

2 

8 

1.43 

76 

Maize, Argentine .. 32 

3 

480 

7 

10 

0 

11 

6 

19 

81 

1 

9 

0 94 

68 

„ South African .. .. 32 

0 

„ 

7 

10^ 

0 

11 

6 

19 

81 

1 

9 

0 94 

6-8 

Beans, English winter.. 

— 

— 

9 

10 

1 

8 

8 

2 

66 

2 

6 

1'29 

20 

Peas, Japanese 

— 

— 

28 

161 

1 

5 

27 

10 

69 

8 

0 

4-28 

18 

Dari, Bombay. 

— 

— 

11 

10 

0 

13 

10 

17 

74 

2 

11 

1*66 

7-2 

Millers’ offals— 














Bran, British. 

— 

— 

5 

12 

1 

4 

4 

8 

42 

2 

1 

M2 

10 

„ broad. 

— 

— 

6 

10 

1 

4 

6 

6 

42 

2 

6 

134 

10 

Middlings, fine, imported 

— 

— 

8 

2 

0 

19 

7 

3 

69 

2 

1 

M2 

12 

„ coarse, British .. 

— 

— 

7 

2 

0 

19 

6 

3 

68 

2 

1 

M2 

11 

Pollards, imported .. 

— 

— 

6 

0 

1 

4 

4 16 

60 

1 

6 

080 

11 

Meal, barley. 

— 

— 

10 

6 

0 

11 

9 

14 

71 

2 

9 

1-47 

6-2 

„ maize 

— 

— 

8 

16 

0 

11 

8 

4 

81 

2 

0 

1*07 

6*8 

„ „ germ 

— 

— 

8 

10 

0 

17 

7 

13 

86 

1 

10 

098 

10 

„ „ gluten feed 

— 

— 

8 

7 

1 

3 

7 

4 

76 

1 

11 

103 

19 

„ locust bean 

— 

— 

8 

0 

0 

9 

7 

U 

71 

2 

1 

M2 

86 

„ bean . 

— 

— 

12 

0 

1 

8 

10 

12 

66 

3 

3 

1-74 

20 

..fish . 

— 

— 

19 

0 

3 

16 

16 

6 

63 

6 

9 

8 08 

48 

Maize, cooked fiaked .. 

— 

— 

10 

10 

0 11 

9 

19 

86 

2 

4 

1*26 

8*6 

Linse^.. 

_ 

— 

17 

0 

1 

7 

16 

13 

119 

2 

8 

1-43 

19 

„ cake, English, 12% oil 

— 

— i 

12 

10 

1 

13 

10 

17 

1 * 1 

2 

11 

1’66 

26 

t$ ft ft 1^% ft 

— 

— 

12 

6 

1 

13 

10 

12 

74 

2 

10 

1-62 

26 

ft ft ft ®% »» 

— 

— 

11 

16 

1 

13 

10 

2 

74 

2 

9 

1-47 

1 26 

Soya bean „ 6% „ 

— 

— 

12 

0* 

2 

7 

9 

13 

69 

2 

10 

1-62 

36 

Cottonseed cake,English,5|%„ 

— 

— 

6 

7 

1 

8 

4 

19 

42 

2 

4 

1-26 

17 

M • » Egyptian,6*% 

— 

— 

6 16 

1 

8 

4 

7 

42 

2 

1 

M2 

17 

Decorticated cottonseed meal. 














7% oil 

— 

— 

9 

16 

2 

7 

7 

8 

74 

2 

0 

107 

86 

Coconut cake, 6% oil.. 

— 

— 

8 

16 

1 

7 

7 

8 

79 

1 

10 

0-98 

16 

Ground nut cake, 6% oil 

— 

— 

7 

6 

1 

12 

6 

13 

67 

2 

0 

107 

27 

Decorticated ground nut cake, 














7% oil 

— 

— 

11 

10* 

2 

8 

9 

2 

73 

2 

6 

1-34 j 

41 

Palm kernel cake, 0% oil 

— 

— 

7 

6 

1 

0 

6 

6 

76 

1 

8 

0 89 ! 

17 

„ „ „ meal, 6% oU 

— 

— 

7 

16 

1 

0 

6 

16 

76 

1 

10 

0 98 

17 

„ „ meal, 2% oil .. 

— 

— 

6 

6 

1 

1 

6 

4 

71 

1 

6 

0-80 

17 

Feeding treacle. 

— 

— 

6 

16 

0 

9 

6 

6 

61 

2 

1 

M2 

2-7 

Brewers' grains, Dried ale 


— 

6 

7 

1 

1 

6 

6 

49 

2 

2 

M6 

13 

„ „ „ porter .. 

— 

— 

6 

17 

1 

1 

4 

16 

49 

2 

0 

107 

18 

„ „ Wot ale 

— 

— 

0 

14 

0 

8 

0 

6 

16 

0 

6 

0*28 

4-8 

„ „ „ porter .. 

— 

— 

0 

11 

0 

8 

0 

3 

16 

0 

2 

009 

48 

Malt culms . 



7 

Of 

1 

10 

6 

10 

48 

2 

7 

1*38 

16 


• At Hull. t At Liverpool. 1| At Bristol. 

Non.—The prices quoted above represent the tversge prices at which actual wholesale transaotions have taken 
place in Londra, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or store. The prices were current at the end of 
September and are, as a rule, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to 
e^age and dealcn^ ^mroission. Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on 
offer at their local market by the method of calculation used In these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake Is offend 
locally at f 10 ton, iU manurial value is £1 per ton. The food value per ton is £9 per ton. I>lvt(ttu 

tlUs flgip by 76. the starch equ*valent of palm kernel cake as ^ven In the table, the cost per lult of ttar^ equivalm 
is Ss. 5d. D^vlmng tUs ai^n by 22'4, the number of pounds of starch equivalent In 1 unit, the cost pet Ib. of stardi 
equivalent Is l*2M. A similar calculation will show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs 
on the same local ^ket. From the results of such calculations a buyer can detengine irtiicb feeito st^ gives hln 
the best valM at the prices quoted on his own market. The manurial value per ton Agures are calculated on the basis 
of the foUowlng unit prices: N 11s Od.; P Oi, Ss. 8d.; E»0, Is. Od. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

With reference to the note under this heading, which 
appeared on page 670 of last month’s (October) issue of this 
JouEHAL, the full results of last season’s 
Sind Goat Scheme (1025-26) working of this scheme are now 
available, and show steady growth of 
interest in the effort to improve the milch stock of small¬ 
holders, cottagers and persons of similar position. Each stud 
goat, before acceptance for service, is examined by the 
Inspection Officer of the British Goat Society, which admi ni sters 
the Scheme and receives a grant from the Development Fund 
towards its expenses ; also to provide premiums enabling stud 
goat owners to charge low service fees within the means of 
those for whose benefit the Scheme was devised. 

During the past season 89 stud goats were registered at 
83 centres, and the 1,115 services given show an increase 
of over 26 per cent, upon the previous season’s figures, 
despite the restrictions due to Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Regulations. The improvement may be attributed in some 
measure to the wide pubhcity obtained for the Scheme by 
means of notices and advertisements in the agricultural press ; 
also to the circulation of the Society’s pamphlet, giving 
a list of the approved stud goats, to its members, affiliated 
associations and the County Education Authorities. 

An interesting development of the Scheme has been the offer, 
by certain members of the British Goat Society, of prizes for 
the best kids sired by registered stud goats. Several com¬ 
petitions for these have been held at local shows, the entries, of 
excellent quality, showing care and attention on the part of 
their breeders. It is estimated that 1,630 female kids have 
been reared as a result of the past two years’ working of the 
Scheme. 


The general index number of the prices ol agricultural 
produce showed a sharp rise in September, advancing to 66 per 
cent, above pre-war as compared with 49 
The Agricultural per cent, in August. This very appreciable 
Index Number increase was due to the rise of 4d. per 
gallon in the contract price of milk in the 
London and Birmingham areas, the average of the index 
numbers of all other commodities being lower on the month. 
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In the following table are shown the percentage increases as 
compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1921 


Percentage Increase compared with the 
average of tlie corresponding month in 
1911-13 


Month 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924' 

1925 

1926 

January 

.. 

180 

71 

67 

60 

71 

68 

February 


.. 164 

75 

63 

61 

69 

63 

March .. 


.. 146 

73 

69 


66 

49 

April .. 


146 

66 

64 

63 

59 

62 

May .. 


116 

69 

64 

67 

67 

60 

June .. 


106 

64 

49 

66 

63 

48 

July .. 


.. 103 

67 

60 

63 

49 

48 

August 


122 

68 

62 

57 

64 

49 

September 


113 

59 

62 

61 

65 

65 

October 


82 

61 

60 

66 

63 

— 

November 


74 

63 

61 

66 

64 

— 

December 

.. 

71 

61 

66 

66 

64 

— 


Live Stock 

Prices of most classes of live stock showed little change from 
those ruling in August. Fat cattle, however, became cheaper 
and averaged Is. lOd. per live cwt. less on the month, the index 
number declining by 4 points to only 39 per cent, above 
1911-13. As compared with September last year fat cattle 
sold at a reduction of 4s. 8d. per live cwt. Fat sheep again 
averaged lid. per lb. estimated dressed carcass weight, the 
index figure being unchanged at 52 per cent, above pre-war. 
Fat pigs remained dear, baconers being unchanged both in 
price and index number, but the advance of 2d. per stone in 
porkers was relatively less than in the base years and the index 
number fell by 2 points. Fat sheep were IJd. per lb. cheaper 
than in September, 1925, but bacon pigs were lid. and porkers 
Is. 3d. per stone dearer on the year. 

Dairy cattle appreciated by about 158. per head on the month, 
the index number rising from 37 to 39 per cent, over pre-war, 
but they were considerably cheaper than in September, 1925. 
Store cattle were cheaper on the month and realised only 28 per 
cent, higher prices than in 1911-13. Store sheep were unchanged 
at 63 per cent, above pre-war, but were about 16 per cent, 
cheaper than a year ago. Prices of store pigs harden^ a little 
during September and were 142 per cent, above 1911-13. 

Orain 

As is usual in September prices of wheat and oats declined 
while those of barley increased. Wheat averaged 2s. 3d. per 
cwt. less than in August and the index figure dropped itom. 
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619 to 60 per cent, above pre-war, a reduction of 19 points as 
compared with increases of 2 points and 6 points respectively in 
the corresponding months of 1924 and 1925. Oats showed a 
reduction of lid. per cwt. and the index number declined by 
8 points to only 25 per cent, above 1911-13. The increase 
of Is. p4r cwt. in the average price of barley was proportionately 
smaller than in the basic period, so that the index figure 
receded from 62 to 60 per cent, above the basic years. Average 
I»ices in September were 11s. 3d. per ewt. for wheat, 12s. 6d. 
per cwt. for barley and 8s. 6d. per cwt. for oats, wheat being 
only 3d. per cwt. less than in September, 1926, but barley was 
Is. 7d. and oats Is. 3d. per cwt. cheaper on the year. 

Dairy and Povltry Produce 

The agreement negotiated last autumn by the Permanent 
Joint Milk Committee representing producers and distributors 
provided for the contract price of milk to be raised to Is. 4d. 
per gallon in September, 1926, whereas in September, 1926, the 
contract price remained at Is. per gallon as in the summer 
moht|;is. This rise in price caused the index figure for September 
to show a rise of 40 points, milk prices in September being 
exactly double the pre-war summer level. The price of butter 
showed an increase of fd. per lb. on the month, the rise being 
in the same proportion as in the base years, so that the index 
number remained unchanged at 56 per cent, above pre-war. 
Cheese, however, declined by Is. 6d. per cwt., the index figure 
faUing from 43 4o 34 per cent, above 1911-13. Both butter and 
cheese were cheaper than in September, 1926, the former by 
2d. per lb. and the latter by fl 11s. per cwt. The rise of 2d. per 
dozen in egg prices as compared with August caused the index 
figure to advance by 3 points to 62 per cent, above pre-war. 
Eggs also were cheaper than in September, 1926, the decrease 
being 3Jd. per dozen. 

OOier Commodities 

Prices of potatoes were relatively improved during 
September, the average wholesale prices being 40 per cent, 
above pre-war, as compared with only 11 per cent, in August, 
but they were about 10s. per cwt. lower than a year earlier. 
The trade in hay remains very quiet and values have not varied. 
Although fruit and vegetables are not now taken into accoimt in 
calculating the general index figure for all agricultural produce, 
it may be mentioned that apples sold during September at 
more than double the pre-war price, but pears and plums 
realised very little more than in September, 1911-13. Vegetables 
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generally were much cheaper on the mcmth and cabbage and 
cauliflowers sold at lower prices than in September, 1911*13. 
Oelery averaged 31 per cent, and carrots 42 per cent, above 
pre-war. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in Sept^ber, 1924 and 1925, toe riiown bdow i— 
Percentage Increase as compared with the Average 
Prices ruling in the corresponding months of 
1911-13 


Commodity 

1924 

1926 

1926 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Jime 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Wheat 


61 

63 

71 

73 

69 

60 

Barley 


107 

69 

21 

17 

62 

50 

Oats 


38 

43 

31 

33 

33 

26 

Fat cattle 


64 

63 

40 

40 

43 

39 

Fat sheep 


100 

69 

66 

69 

62 

62 

Bacon pigs 


38 

66 

87 

83 

79 

79 

Poik pigs .. 


37 

66 

90 

84 

83 

81 

Dairy cows 


59 

46 

38 

38 

37 

39 

Store cattle 


44 

37 

28 

33 

33 

28 

Store sheep 


130 

90 

71 

82 

63 

63 

Store pigs 


29 

76 

134 

139 

139 

142 

Eggs 


71 

76 

26 

33 

49 

62 

Poultry 


76 

68 

70 

62 

66 

46 

Milk 


58 

63 

60 

60 

60 

100 

Butter 


72 

70 

54 

66 

66 

56 

Cheese 


42 

77 

80 

78 

43 

34 

Potatoes .. 


99 

63 

-6* 

21 

11 

40 

Hay 


1 

4 

9 

8 

11 

9 

Wool 


105 j 

40 

26 

23 

24 

31 


• Decrease. 


Farm Workers’ Minimum Wage8.~Meetings of the Agricultural 
Wages Board were held on September 21 and October 4 at 7»Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 1, the Chairman, Lord Kenyon, presiding. 

The Board considered notifications from Agricultural Wages 
Committees of resolutions fixing mmimum and overtime rates of 
wages, and proceeded to make the following Orders carrying out the 
Committees’ decisions :— 

QUmcestershire ,—^An Order to come into operation on October 12, 
1926, when the existing rates are due to expire, fixing mmimum 
and overtime rates of wages for male workers and minimum 
rates of wages for female workers to continue in force until 
October 8, 1927. The minimum rates for workers of twenty- 
one years and over are in the case of workers employe! wholly 
or mainly as head carters 34s. 6d. per week of fifty-eight hours 
in summer (first Monday in March to last Sunday in October) 
and 368. per week of sixty hours in winter (remainder of the 
year); head shepherds or head stockmen, 368. per week of sixty 
hours all the year roimd; under carters, 32s. 6d. per week of 
fifty-four hours in summer and 34s. 6d. per week of fifty-seven 
hours in winter; under shepherds or under stockmen, 34s. 6d. 
per week of fifty-seven hours all the year round; other male 
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workers, 30s. per week of fifty hours in summer and forty-eight 
hours in winter (instead of fifty hours all the year round as at 
present). Overtime in the case of all classes of male workers is 
payable at 9d. per hour on weekdays and 1 Id. per hour on Sundays. 
The minimum rate in the case of female workers, irrespective of 
age, is 5d. per hour for all time worked. 

Hampshire and Isle of Wight ,—^An Order to come into operation on 
October 12 continuing the existing minimum and overtime rates 
of wages for male workers and minimum rates of wages for female 
workers until October 11, 1927. The rates are in the case of male 
workers of twenty-one years of age and over 30s. per week of 
fifty-one hours in summer and forty-eight hours in winter, with 
overtime at 8d. per hour except in the case of carters, cowmen, 
shepherds, and milkers for overtime employment on ordinary 
routine work of such workers, when the rate is 7Jd. per hour. 
In the case of female workers of eighteen years of age and over 
the minimum rate is 6d. per hour for all time worked. 

Lincolnshire (Parts of Holland ),—An Order to come into operation 
on October 31 continuing the existing minimum and overtime 
rates of wages for male workers and minimum rates of wages 
for female workers until October 29, 1927. The minimum rates 
in the case of male workers of twenty-one years of age and over 
are 36s. per week of forty-eight hours from October 31, 1926, 
to April 3, 1927, and of fifty hours from April 4, 1927, to October 
29, 1927, with an addition in the case of cattlemen and shepherds 
of 6s. per week and ki the case of horsemen lOs. per week to cover 
employment in excess of those hours. Shepherds are also entitled 
to certain sums by way of lambing money. The overtime rates 
for male workers are lOJd. per hour on Saturday, Is. IJd. per 
hour on Sunday, and 9d. per hour on any other day. Female 
workers of fifteen years of age and over are entitled to a minimum 
rate of 6d. per hour for all time worked. 

Northamptonshire and Soke of Peterborough ,—^An Order to come 
into operation on October 26 continuing the existing minimum 
and overtime rates of wages for male workers and minimum rates 
of vages for female workers until further notice. The minimum 
rate in the case of male workers of twenty-one years of age and 
over is 30s. per week of fifty hours in summer (first Monday in 
March to the last Simday in October) and forty-eight hours in 
winter (remainder of the year), with overtime at 9d. per hour on 
weekdays and lid. per hour on Sundays. The minimum rate in 
the case of female workers of eighteen years of age and over is 
6d. per hour for all tune worked. 

Oxfordshire ,—^An Order to come into operation on October 31, 
continuing until April 30, 1927, the existing minimum and overtime 
rates of wages for male workers and minimum rates of wages for 
female workers. The rates are for male workers of twenty-one 
years and over 30s. per week of fifty hours m summer (first 
Monday in March to last Saturday in October) and forty-eight 
hours in winter (remainder of the year), with overtime at 9d. 
per hour on weekdays and lid. per hour on Sundays. The 
minimum rate in the case of female workers of eighteen years 
of age and over is 6d. per hour for all time worked. 

Somerset ,—^An Order to come into operation on October 2, when the 
existing rates are due to expire, fixing minimum and overtime 
rates of wages for male workers and minimum rates of wages 
for female workers to continue in force until March 31, 1927. 
The minimum rates are in the case of male workers of twenty-one 
years of age and over 32s. per week of fifty hours (insteiui of 
fifty-two hours as at present), with overtime at 9d. per hour, 
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and in the 0 €U 9 e of female workers of twenty*one years of age 
and over 6d. per hour for all time worked. 

Sussex .—^An Order to come into operation on November 1 fixing 
minimum and overtime rates of wages for male and female 
workers to continue in force until further notice. The minimum 
rates for male workers of twenty-one years of age and over are 
in the case of horsemen, cowmen, stodcmen, and shepherds 36s. 
per week of fifty-eight hours (instecid of 36s. as at present), and 
for other workers 31s. per week of fifty-two hours in sununer 
(first Monday in IVlarch to last Sunday in October) and forty-eight 
hours in winter (remainder of the year), with overtime in each 
case at 9d. per hour on weekdays and lOJd. per hour on Simday. 
In the case of female workers of eighteen years of age and over 
the minimum rate is 6d. per hour, with overtime at 0 jd. per hour 
on weekdays and 7Jd. per hour on Sunday. 

Wiltshire, — Ajl Order to come into operation on October 12 continuing 
the existing minimum and overtime rates of wages for male 
workers and minimum rates of wages for female workers until 
October 11, 1927. The minimum rates are in the case of male 
workers of twenty-one years of age and over 30s. per week of 
fifty hours, with overtime at 8d. per hour, and in the case of 
female workers of eighteen years of ago and over 6d. per hour 
for all time worked. 

Yorkshire (East Riding ),—An Order to come mto operation on 
November 24 continumg (with some minor amendments) the 
existing minimum and overtime rates of wages for male and 
female workers until November 23, 1927. The minimum rates 
are for male workers of twenty-one years of age emd over who 
are not boarded and lodged by their employer, 35s. per week of 
fifty-two and a-half hours in summer (first Monday in March to 
last Saturday m October) and forty-eight hours in winter 
(remainder of the year) (subject to variation with the cost of 
living); and for male workers who are boarded and lodged, 
irrespective of age, foremen, 32s. i>er week or £81 12s. per year; 
beastmen and shepherds, 29s. per week or £73 19 b. per year ; 
waggoners, 28s. per week or £71 8s. per year, with lesser rates for 
lads and beginners, these rates being payable in respect of a 
week of fifty-two and a-half hours in summer and forty-eight 
hours in winter, with, in addition, twelve hours per week on 
. weekdays and three hours on Simday in attendance on cattle 
and horses. Male workers of twenty-one years and over are 
entitled to overtime at not less than lOd. per hour on weekdays 
and Is. per hour on Simday. The minimum rate for female workers 
. * of sixteen years and over is 6d. per hour, with overtime at 1^, 
per hour. 

Pembroke and Cardigan ,—^An Older to come into operation on 
October 1 contmuing the existing minimum and overtime rates 
of wages for male and female workers un.il September 30, 1927. 
The minimum rates are in the case of male workers of twenty-one 
years of age and over 31s. per week of fifty hours in winter and 
fifty-four hours in summer, with overtime at 8Jd. per hour on 
weekdays and 9Jd. per hour for the first three hours of overtime 
employment on Sundays and lid. per hour for all subsequent 
hours. Jn the case of female workers of eighteen years of age 
and over the minimum rates are 5d. per hour for a day of eight 
hours^ with overtime on weekdays at 6d. per hour, and on Sundays 
at 6|d. per hour for the first three hours and Hd. per hour 
afterward. 

Copies of the Orders in full may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Agnoultural Wages Board. 
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Enforeemant of Mlnlmiim Rates of Wages.— During the month 
ending October 15 legal proceedings were instituted against ten 
employers for failure to pay the miniminn and overtime rate of wages 
fix^ by the Orders of the Agricultural Wages Board for workers in 
agriculture. Particulars of the cases are as follows:— 

Arrears of No. of 










wages 

workers 

County 

Court 

Fines 

Costs 

ordered to 

con¬ 








be paid 

cerned 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 


Anglesey .. 

Amlwch 


— 



— 


— 


2 

Glamorgan . 

St. Nicholas 

1 

2 

0 


— 


1 10 

0 

2 

Flint 

Connah’s Quay . 


— 


0 

6 

0 

19 0 

0 

2 

Suffolk .. 

Halesworth 

0 

8 

0 


— 


To be agreed 1 

Carnarvon.. 

Carnarvon 











County 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

16 15 

4 

2 

‘Somerset .. 

Temple Cloud .. 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

14 0 

0 

2 

>t • • 

>» • • 

6 

0 

0 

3 

18 

0 

30 0 

0 

2 

Worcs. 

Upton-on-Sevem 

0 

10 

0 

3 

3 

0 

10 15 

6 

1 

Somerset .. 

Taimton 


— 


5 

5 

0 

24 8 

2 

3 

Yorks, W.R. 

Tadcaster 


— 


1 

19 

0 

34 7 

0 

3 


The proceedings at Amlwch resulted in the case being dismissed, the 
Bench finding that one of the workers was a general worker and not 
a horseman. In the case of the other worker, the Bench took into 
consideration certain benefits, which had not been defined by the 
Anglesey and Carnarvon Agricultural Wages Committee as benefits 
which could be reckoned as part payment of minimum rates of wages, 
in view of the fact that the relevant Order did not prohibit the 
reckoning of such benefits. 

In regard to the case heard at Halesworth (Suffolk), in which the 
Ministry brought proceedings in re8)>ect of further employees of a 
farmer who was prosecuted m August at Saxmundham, the IVIinistry 
contended that the worker, who performed forty-eight hours* work 
per week in summer spread equally over the six weekdays, was entitled 
to the full weekly minimum rate of 29s. 2d. and, in addition, overtime 
rates in respect of Saturday afternoon, since there was an implied 
agreement between the employer and worker for tho worker to perform 
less than the hours (fifty per week excluding overtime) in respect of 
which the weekly minimum rate was laid down. Tho Bench convicted 
in the case of the first worker concerned, and tho defence thereupon 
asked for the remaining cases to be adjourned pendmg an appeal. 


Agricultural Research Scholarships. —The following awards of 
Research Scholarships tenable in the academic year 1926-27 have been 
made by the Ministry on the recommendation of the Development Com- 
misrioners* Advisory Committee on Agricultural Science ;— 


Name 


Subject of Study 


F. Crowther (London) 

R. E. Evans (Aberystwyth) 

L. A. Allen (leading) 

J. N. Pickazd (Cambridge) 

G. V. Jacks (Oxford) 

Miss D. C. D* Whetham 

(Cambridge) 


Plant Physiology. 
Animal Nutrition. 
Dairy Bacteriology. 
Animal Physiology. 
Soil Chemistry. 
Economics 

(Minor Scholarship). 
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Speelal Resaareh Grants.—^The following awards of special research 
grants for 1926-27 have been made by the Ministry on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Development Commissioners* Advisory Committee 
on Agricultural Science:— 

(a) Rbnbwals 

Institution Investigation Investigator 

Bangor .. .. Liver Rot in Sheep .. R. F. Montgomerie. 

Bangor ,. .. Virus Disease of Potatoes Dr. T. Whitehead. 

Bristol .. .. TarDistillate Spray Fluids L. E. Smith. 

East Mailing .. Raspberry Diseases .. R. V.'Harris. 

Imperial College .. Loose and Covered Smuts 

of Barley .. .. S. Dickinson. 

Reading .. .. Labour Force Employed 

on Farms on Varying 

Soils.J. S. King. 

Wye .. .. Cherry Black Fly and 

Fruit Moth .. .. Miss F. M. Wimshurst. 


(b) New Applications 

Annstrong College Loss of Sugar from Hay 

and Cereal Crops .. Dr. W. Maw. 
Bangor .. .. Liver Fluke and its Host 

Snails.W. R. Wright. 

Bangor .. .. Stability of Phosphatic 

Dressings .. .. G. Griffith. 


Cambridge Botany 
School .. 
Cambridge Plant 
Breeding Inst... 
East Mailing 

Harper Adams 

Leeds 

Manchester 
Seale Hayne 


Shah Disease of Lavender C. R. Metcalf. 

Good and Bad Fields of 

Wheat .. .. .. H. B. Cowell. 

Incidence and Control of 
Apple Scab .. .. Miss A. M. Frampton. 

Egg Production Perform¬ 
ance Records .. .. F. .1. Dudley. 

Publication of Paper on 

Strains of Actinomyces - 

Slug Control .. .. J. Wood. 

Pig Feeding Trials .. T. J. Shaw. 


Agrleultaral Scholarships for Intending Agricultural Organizeis, 
Lecturers, etc. —The following awards of agricultural scholarships for 
1926-27 have been made by the Ministry on the recommendation of 
the Development Commissioners’ Advisory Committee on Agricultural 
Science:— 


Name 

T. L. Bjrwater (Bangor) 

Miss O. J. Robison (Chelmsfoid) 
J. G. Williams (Aberystwyth) .. 


Subject of Study 
Animal Husbandly. 
Dairy Husbandry. 
Economics. 


Agricultural Returns. —The Mimstry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
instituted proceedings under the Agricultural Returns Act, 1926, 
against an occupier of an agricultural holding at Longdon, Tewkesbury, 
for failing to make a return of the acreage of crops and number of live 
stock on his holding on June 4, 1926. The defendant was fined £3 
and ordered to pay 23s. costs. 
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Foot^and-Houth Disease. —Nineteen outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease have been confirmed since the issue of the October number of 
the JouBNAL. Twelve of these outbreaks were confirmed in existing 
infected areas—^two in Denbigh emd ten in the Shrewsbury district. 

New centres of disease were also discovered at Southgate, Middlesex, 
and Wellingborough, Northants. In the former district two outbreaks 
have occumd and five outbreaks in the latter. 

These outbreaks bring the total for the year to 190, involving 27 
counties and the slaughter of 5,316 cattle, 11,007 sheep, 2,237 pigs, 
and 7 goats. 


SELECTED CONTENTS OF PERIODICALS 

Agriculture, General and Miscellaneous 

A Note on the Cost of Mole-draining, T, Lewis, V. Liversage, and 
A, D. Itnper, (Jour. Roy. Agric. Soc. England, vol. Lxxxvi 
(1926), pp. 43-48 -f 3 pi.) [63.14.] 

Farm Institutes and their Work, J, F, Bond, (Jour. Roy. Agric. 
Soc. England, vol. lxxxvi (1926), pp. 89-98.) [374.9.] 

Field Crops 

Winter Forage Crops and their Place in the Scheme of Cropping, 
W, Q, R, Paterson, (Trans. H. and Agric. Soc. Scotland, vol. 
xxxvra (1926), pp. 106-119.) [63.33.] 

A Study of the Sugar-Beet Position, A, Bridges and 2?. N, Dixey. 

(1) History and Development of the Sugar-Beet Industry, 
(a) General; (b) In tJ.S.A. 

(2) Iliscussion of the Probable Expansion in England and 
Wales. 

(3) Some Factors Affecting Future Development : (a) Costs and 
Factory Efficiency ; (b) Labour Situation ; (c) Food Supplies 
for Stock. 

(Jour. Roy. Agric. Soc. England, vol. lxxxvi (1926), pp. 69-89.) 
[63.3433.] 

The Comparative Cost of Mangolds and Silage, H, W, Kersey and 
C, S, Orunn, (Jour. Roy. Agric. Soc. England, vol. lxxxvi 
(1926), pp. 48-69.) [63.332; 63.19832.] 

The Ensilage of Sugar Beet Tops, H, E, Woodman and A, Amos, 
(Jour. Agric. Sci., xvi, 3 (July, 1926), pp. 406-416.) [63.19832.] 


Fruit 

Some Factom Infiuencing the Period of Blossoming of Apples and 
Plums, B, O, Hatton and N, H, Orubb, (Jour. Pomol. and Hort. 
Sci., V, 3 (July, 1926), pp. 210-216.) [63.41.] ^ 

Influence of Summer R^nfall and Previous Crop on Fruiting of 
Apples, A, H, Lees, (Jour. Pomol. and Hort. Sci., v, 3 (July, 
1926), pp. 178-194.) [63.41.] 

The Preserving Qualities of Different Varieties of Fruit. Canning 
and Bottling Trials : I. Raspbenies and Gooseberries, F, Hirst, 
(Jour. Pomol. and Hort. Sci., v, 3 (July, 1926), pp. 216-221.) 
[63.41 ; 664.86.] 

The Importance of Applied Biology in Modem Fruit Growing, 
H, F. Taylor, (Jour. Pomol. and Hort. Sci., v, 3 (July, 1926), 
pp. 170-177.) [63.2 ; 63.41.] 
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Plant Pestl and Diieaies 

Observations on the Biology of Tyknchtts dipaad (Kuhn) Bastidn^ 
and on the Occurrence of Biologic Strains of the Nematode, 
W* E, H. Hodaon, (Ann. App. Biol., xm, 2 (May, 1926), pp. 219- 
228.) [63.27,] 

Concerning “ Fairy Rings ” in Pastures, J. S. Baylias EUioU. 

(Ann. App. Biol., xm, 2 (May, 1926), pp. 277-288.) [63.24.] 
Discussion of the Fungicidal Action of Sulphur.** (Am. App. 

Biol., xm, 2 (May, 1926), pp. 308-318.) [63.295.] 

Tar Distillate Wash Trials in the Bristol Province, A. H, Lees and 
L, N. Staniland. (Lono: Ashton Agric. and Hortic. Research 
Stn. Rpt . 1926, pp. 77-82.) [63.296.] 

Investigations on the Leaf Roll and Mosaic Diseases of the Potato, 
P. A, Murphy and P. McKay. (Jour. Dept. Lands axKl Agric. 
(Dublin), vol. xxvi (1926-27), No. 1, pp. 1-8 + 2 pi.) [63.23.] 

Live Stock 

The Suffolk Horse, P. Smith. (Jour. Roy. Agric. Soc. England, 
vol. Lxxxvi (1926), pp. 8-29 -f 3 pi.) [63.61.] 

How to Start Pig-keeping (Open Air), Qervaise Turnbull. (Jour, 
Brit. Dairy Farmers’ Ass., vol. xxxvm (1926), pp. 19-23.) 
[63.64.] 

On the Fertility of Stallions, H. O. Sanders. (Jour. Agric. Sci., 
XVI, 3 (July, 1926), pp. 466-491.) [612.] 

Fertility in Southdown Sheep, J. E. Nichols. (Jour. Agric. Sci., 
XVI, 3 (July, 1926), pp. 366-376.) [612.] 

Baby Beef Production, J. A. Scott Watson. (Trans. H. and Agric. 

Soc. Scotland, vol. xxxvra (1926), pp. 76-87.) [63.62, 043.] 

The Influence on Nutrition of Sunlight and Artificially Produced 
Ultra-Violet Rays, J. B. Orr, J. M. Henderson and A. Crichton. 
(Trans. H. and Agric. Soc. Scotland, vol. xxxvra (1926), pp. 88- 
106.) [612.394.] 

Dairying 

Dairying in Northern Ireland, Q. S. Robertson. (Jour. Brit. Dairy 
Farmers* Ass. vol xxxvra (1926), pp. 24-33.) [63.7 (416).] 
Comparison of Dairy Shorthorn and Welsh Black Cattle as Milk 
Producers ; and Effect of Time of Calving on the Yield of Milk, 
E. J. Roberts. (Jour. Agric. Sci., xvi, 3 (July, 1926), pp. 416- 
424.) [63.62; 63.711.] 

Silage Feeding Experiments with Dairy Cow^, A. W. Oldershaw. 
(Jour. Roy. Agric. Soc. England, vol. j.xxxvi (1926), pp. 112- 
128.) [63.711.] 

Chamomile (Mayweed) and a Taint in Milk, E. Proctor. (Jour. 

A^c. Sci., XVI, 3 (July, 1926), pp. 443-460.) [63.269 ; 63.719.] 
Feeding for Milk Production, A. G. McCandlish. (Trans. H. ai|d 
Agric. Soc. Scotland, vol. xxxvra (1926), pp. 66-760 [63,JH*] 

Veterinary Science 

Braxy, S. H. Qaiger. (Trans. H. and Agric. Soc. Scotland, vol. 
xxxvra (1926), pp. 1-27.) [619.3.] 

Poultry 

Poultry on the Farm, A. Kinross. (Trans. H and Agric. Soc. 

Scotland, vol. xxxvra (1926), pp. 120-150.) [63166.] 
Digestibility Trials with Poultry. (1) The Dig^ibility of English 
Wheats, with a note on the digestibility of fibre in Sussex 
groimd oats, E. T. Hainan. (Jour. Agric. Sci., xVi, 3 (July, 1926), 
pp. 461-468.) [63.661, 043.] 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

The report of the Departmental Committee appointed by 
the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries to consider and 
recommend possible ways and means of 
Report of the exterminating the warble fly pest has 
Warble Fly now been issued.* 

Ciominittee The Committee state that, as a result 
of their necessarily prolonged inquiries 
and trials, much valuable information has been obtained. A 
detailed account of the Committee’s experiments is prefaced 
by an interesting review of the Ufe history and habits of the 
pest, which has caused losses in respect of warbled hides 
estimated, in the worst years, at from £400,000 to £500,000 
per annum. 

The fly deposits its eggs on cattle, mostly on the legs, during 
the months of May to August. In four or five days the maggots 
are hatched and enter the skin close to where the eggs are 
laid. After wandering through the animal’s system the maggots 
reach the wall of the gullet about September to January, and 
after some months’ residence in the gullet wall they continue 
their wanderings and appear imder the skin on the back of 
the animal along either side of the spinal column, sometimes 
as early as November and December, but more frequently 
from January and February onwards. Here the insects feed 
on the fluid arising from the animal’s inflamed flesh, and 
breathing through a hole bored through the animal’s skin 
they become fully grown during the spring and work their way 
out through the breathing holes and fall to the ground. Here 
they undergo a change into the pupal stage and rest among 
the grass for five or six weeks before emerging from the 
puparium as a fly. 

Referring to the widely-held view that one method of 
infection is by absorption of the eggs into the animal’s system 

* Obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 
W.O. 2, price Is. 9d. net. 


3d 
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through the mouth when an animal licks its skin, the Com¬ 
mittee state that it has been proved by experiment that this 
is not so, but that under natural conations the animals by 
liokimg their skin dislodge or destroy the eggs rather than 
facilitate the entrance of the parasites into their bodies. 

The experiments were designed to determine (o) methods 
of preventing the fly from laying its eggs on cattle, and (6) 
the effects of drugs, dressings and other means for destroying 
the larvae in the body of the host. 

In the first place the experiments confirmed the conclusion 
reached by observers in America, Europe and this country 
that the warble fly lays its eggs almost exclusively on the legs 
of the animal, occasionally on the sides, flanks, and hips, but 
never on the back. The results of the experiments designed to 
prevent egg-laying, although they show that some protection 
is afforded by the application of certain substances during the 
summer (egg-laying) season, were not definitely satisfactory. 
The warble fly lotion gave the best results, but even in this 
case the reduction in the number of warble maggots in the 
“ treated ” animals did not exceed 50 per cent. 

In regard to the prevention of egg-laying, therefore, the 
Committee is unable to recommend a satisfactory method, 
but it is convinced that much greater possibilities of exter¬ 
minating the warble pest are held out by the alternative 
method of destroying the maggots. Attempts to destroy the 
maggot during its early migrating stages by injecting drugs 
into the host produced negative results, and the Committee 
considers the most effective method is by destruction of the 
maggot during the months February to June, either by 
squeezing out the larvse through the breathing holes as they 
become evident, or by the application of a destructive dressing 
by means of a syringe, cloth or sponge as explained in detail 
in the Report. The method of “ squeezing out,” however, 
involves great effort, inconvenience and frequent handling, 
but these objections do not apply to the same extent to the 
application of dressings. At least four dressings and probably 
five in a season at intervals of two to three wee^ would 
be necessary. It is important that these should be applied so 
that the liquid penetrates through the breathing hole into the 
cavity of the warble and comes in contact with the maggot. 

In the latter connexion the Committee recommends 
dressings of (1) tobacco powder and Ume, provided that 
tobacco with a standard niootiae content be available so as 
to flrvoid the qse of either too strong or too weak a dressing; 
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(2) derris root; and (3) nicotine sulphate and lime, all of 
which preparations were tried with success in the course of 
the Committee’s experiments. 

(1) The first of these consists of 4 lb. of tobacco powder, 
1 lb. of lime, and 1 gallon of water. The directions for making 
the wash are :—^In a gallon of water mix 1 lb. of fresh lime. 
Add 4 lb. of the tobacco powder and allow the mixture to 
stand for twenty-four hours. Then strain through coarse 
muslin or sacking and apply to the backs of infected cattle 
with a cloth or brush. 

(2) The Committee expresses the opinion that derris has an 
advantage over the tobacco dressing in that, being a powder, 
it is easily carried and ready to be mixed and applied 
immediately. The weakness of the tobacco treatment lies in 
the trouble and inconvenience of preparation and handling, 
the necessity for steeping the mixture in water for twenty- 
foiir hours, and the difficulty of transporting the prepared 
solution in bulk. Derris, and to a certain extent also nicotine 
sulphate, dressings do not present the same difficulties and 
on that account should make a stronger appeal to the stock- 
owner. There is not at the moment, however, any non¬ 
proprietary standardised form of derris root on the market, 
and in the circumstances the Committee feel that the exploi¬ 
tation of insecticides derived from derris root for the purpose 
of destro 3 dng warbles must be left to the firms interested 
in the production of insecticides. 

(3) On the other hand, nicotine sulphate is now freely 
available in the form of a solution guaranteed to contain 
40 per cent, of nicotine. The formula should be :— 

Nicotine sulphate .. 2 fiuid oz. 

Calcium hydrate .. .. 1 lb. 

Water .. .. .. 1 gallon 

The nicotine should be measured out in one of the glass 
or celluloid measures sold by any chemist. It is best first to 
place the lime in the vessel, then to add the water gradually, 
stirring thoroughly so as to prevent the formation of lumps, 
and lastly to add the nicotine sulphate. The mixture is then 
ready for use, but it will not retain its strength and should 
only be prepared when required. 

Summarizing its conclusions, the Committee points out 
that the total extermination of warble files is a harder under¬ 
taking than is generally thought, but that a few years’ steady 
work on maggot destruction over any considerable area would 
do much to reduce the warble population to the verge of 

3d 2 
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extermination provided the sources of introduction were 
closed. 

Discussing a suggestion that legislation should be introduced, 
the Committee expresses the view that no proposals for com¬ 
pulsory action on the lines of prevention—t.e., prevention of 
egg-laying or destruction of eggs after deposit—^warrant 
serious consideration. The Committee’s experiments on this 
aspect of the question were not successful enough to justify 
such action, and compulsory treatment of all ahimals would 
be impracticable. In consideiiug legislative measures in 
relation to the alternative method of treatment for maggot 
destruction, the Committee observes that, whilst such com¬ 
pulsory operations over a lengthy period would doubtless 
effect a considerable reduction in the number of larvae and 
consequently of warble flies in succeeding years, the success 
of such measures in this country would be seriously pre¬ 
judiced by constant importations of warble-infected cattle 
from overseas. 

It should also be borne in mind that, except in the case of 
beasts so badly warbled as to be in poor condition generally, 
no differentiation is made in the markets between beasts which 
are warbled and those which are not. In the store-stock trade 
no notice of warbles whatever appears to be taken, while in 
the fat-stock trade prices are presumably fixed upon a basis 
which allows the butcher to discount losses due to warble- 
damaged hides and meat. Under existing conditions, therefore, 
the average farmer has no obvious inducement to deal with 
the warble pest; but he might, the Committee adds, be 
persuaded to make the attempt if it were clear that he would 
share in the resulting profits. 

In conclusion the Committee suggests that opportunities 
exist for further investigation both by individuals and 'on 
commercial lines in the direction of adding to the entomological 
knowledge of the fly, and as to the measures available for con¬ 
trolling the warble flies and for preventing the laying of eggs. 


The Third Annual Conference of County and' College Dairy 
Instructors and Instructresses, convened by the Ministry, was 
held on October 21, during the London 
Dairy Instructors’ Dairy Show week, at the Central Hall, 
Confereace, 1826 Westminster, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. J. F. Blackshaw, O.B.E., the Ministry’s 
Dairy Commissioner. In addition to County and Colley 
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Instructors and Instructresses, there were present a number 
of Agricultural Organizers and Principals of Agricultural 
Colleges, together with representatives from Wales and 
Northern Ireland. Including the Ministry’s Officers, the 
attendance reached 130. 

The Conference was opened by the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, who was supported by the Parliamentary 
Secretary. Mr. Guinness referred to the considerable increase 
in the work of dairying instruction that had taken place 
recently. He pointed out that there was great scope for 
increased consumption of dairy produce in this country, and 
said, with regard to the grant of £40,000 per annum to be 
made to the Ministry by the Empire Marketing Board, that 
the Ministry hoped to be able to bring the dair 3 dng side of 
its work within the scope of the new activities which this 
grant would enable it to embark upon. 

Addresses were given on the following subjects;— 

“ Advisory Work on the Rationing of Dairy Cows,” by Mr. R. 
Boutflour, M.Sc., Director of Dairy Husbandry, Harper Adams 
Agricultural College. 

“ Instruction in Rural Elementary Schools,” by Mr. F. 
Burkinshaw, Director of Education, Somerset, and Mr. J. O. 
Peet, O.B.E., H.M.I., Board of Education. 

Instruction to Young Persons Fourteen to Sixteen Years of 
Age,” by Mr. P. G. Dallinger, O.B.E., B.A., Chief Inspector of the 
Ministry. 

“The Bearing of the Milk and Dauies Order, 1926, on Clean 
Milk Production,” by Dr. J. M. Hamill, O.B.E., Ministry of 
Health, and Mr. John T. Qumton, F.S.I.A., Sanitary Inspectors* 
Association. 

“ The Proposed International Dairy Congress, 1928,” by the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Kenyon, K.C.V.O., Chairman of the Organizing 
Committee. 

“ Construction and Adaptation of Cowsheds,” by Captain J. S. 
Leo, Superintendmg Architect of the Ministry. 

“ The Work of the National Milk Publicity Coimcil,” by Mr. 
A. D. Allen, O.B.E., Organizer of the Council. 

All the addresses were followed by valuable open discussions. 
A most interesting discussion arose out of Mr. Boutflour’s 
address, in which he stressed the importance of paying careful 
attention to cheapening the cost of milk production by 
efficient management of the dairy cow. In this connexion 
he referred to control of bulk in the maintenance ration, in 
order that the animal may make the most efficient use of the 
production ration. Dr. Hamill, in dealing with the Milk and 
Dairies Order, pointed out that, inasmuch as there existed an 
implied demand on the part of the public for a satisfactory 
product, the provisions of the Order would not only make 
for the welfare of the consumer, but would inevitably benefit 
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the milk trade itself. Mr. Allen, in outlining the work so far 
undertaken by the National Milk Publicity Counoil, said that 
the low consumption of milk in this country was largely due 
to ignorance regarding its value as a food. With regard to 
the contamination of milk, he thought that this was brought 
about in the home by the use of imclean vessels to a much 
greater extent than was generally realized. 

The co-operation between the Ministries of Agriculture and 
Health and the Board of Education, and the consequent 
wider range of subjects dealt with, greatly increased the 
usefulness of the Conference. 


The Fifth Annual Conference of County and College Poultry 
Instructors was held at the Ministry on October 19, tmder the 
' chairmanship of the Poultry Commissioner. 

Poultry Instraciors’ Seventy-four instructors, agricultural or- 
Conlerenoe, 1026 ganizers, principals of colleges and others 
were present, including eight representa¬ 
tives from Welsh counties. Sir Francis Floud, Secretary to the 
Ministry, opened the proceedings with a brief address in which 
he said that poultry-keeping was a branch of agriculture with 
a great and increasingly prosperous future before it. He saw 
no reason why every farmer in the kingdom should not be 
able to pay his rent out of his poultry. Dr. C. Crowther followed 
with an outline of the aims and objects of the National Institute 
of Poultry Husbandry at Harper Adams College, of which he is 
temporary Director. He emphasized that the Institute was not 
a part of the College, but was national in character, and the 
educational and other facilities afforded at that institution were 
intended to be available for instructors and poultry-keepers 
throughout the country. Mr. Harry Cerman, of the National 
Farmers’ Union, gave an account of the activities of the County 
Poultry Committees recently formed by that body. In view of 
the fact that at least 80 per cent, of our home-produced egg sup¬ 
plies were derived from farms and smallholdings, the progress of 
these committees would be watched with interest. Me. German 
referred to the difficulty experienced by poultry-keepers in 
buying reliable male birds, and urged that the Ministry should 
arrange for the supply of guaranteed cockerels from farms 
supervized by the Mi^try. Dr. A. G. Buston, Lecturer in 
Eccoiomics, Leeds University, read a stimulating paper <m Hie 
“Costings of Poultry Farms,’’ which dealt with the profits 
made by means of poultry-keeping on general farms in York- 
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shire, and aroused animated discussion. Mr. S. H. Lewer, 
President of the British Committee for the third World’s 
Poultry Congress, described the arrangements which have been 
made for the British exhibit at the Congress at Ottawa next 
year. Mr. J. A. Caseby discussed the question of “ Small 
Livestock Exhibits at Shows,” a subject of which he has had 
considerable experience. Mr. T. Johnson, H.M.I., Board of 
Education, spoke on “ Poultry Instruction in Rural Elementary 
Schools ” ; Dr. T. Milbum, Principal, Midland Agricultural 
and Dairy College, on “ The Use of Lime for Poultry Buns ” ; 
Major C. H. Eden on “ Egg-Laying Trials : Their Objects and 
Management ” ; Mr. F. Bowers, County Poultry Instructor for 
Essex, on the Egg and Chick Distribution ^heme in that 
county; Mr. C. A. Flatt dealt with the “ Dressing of Table 
Poultry for Market ”; while Mr. A. Thompson, County 
Poultry Instructor, Staffordshire, briefly reviewed “ Methods 
of Poultry Trussing.” 


The Imperial Economic Committee, appointed to consider 
the possibilities of improving the Marketing and Preparing for 
Market of Foodstuffs produced in the 
The Marketillg Overseas parts of the Empire, have now 
of Dairy Produce issued their Fourth Report,* which deals 
with dairy produce. The Committee 
regarded the supply of fresh milk and cream in the United 
Kingdom as a domestic problem, since the suppUes are almost 
entirely in the United Kingdom itself, and their inquiry, 
therefore, was concentrated on butter and cheese. Margarine, 
which enters to some extent into competition with butter, 
forms the subject of a supplementary report annexed to the 
Fourth Report. 

The inquiry was somewhat exhaustive and involved in¬ 
vestigation into the trade in dairy produce, problems of 
production, the dair^dng industries of the Empire, manufacture 
and transport, marketing of dairy produce, consumption in the 
United Kingdom, research work and the dairy produce 
intelligence service. 

The produce of dairy cows of the United Kingdom is sold 
mainly in the form of liqmd milk, and thus large quantities of 
dairy produce are imported. Dairy produce, in fact, occupies 
third place among the main classes of foodstuffs imported, and 


* Cmd. 2726. H.M. Stationery Office, pnce Is. net. 
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in 1924 the value totalled £70,000,000. Of this amount butter 
and cheese imports represented £63,000,000, out of which no 
loss than £33,000,000 (62 per cent.) was paid to Empire 
countries. The Committee state that the demand for liquid milk 
is likely to increase, and coupled with this, the fact that the 
consumption of butter and cheese is increasing, makes it 
evident that the market here for butter and cheese is expanding 
and likely to expand further. The demand for cheese in the 
United I^gdon is already met from within the Empire to the 
extent of 90 per cent., and the Committee’s attention has, 
therefore, been largely concentrated on the question of butter 
supplies. 

Whilst the Empire already suppUes a considerable proportion 
of the consumption, there are indications that foreign countries 
are on the alert, and it is therefore considered likely that 
competition in the United Kingdom market will become more 
severe within the next few years, particularly from Argentina, 
Siberia and the Baltic States. This is the more likely, inasmuch 
as in the northern countries the rates of wages and standards of 
living are relatively low. The Committee’s main conclusion, 
therefore, is that both at home and in the Overseas Dominion.** 
it will not be practicable to maintain present standards of 
living in the dairy industry unless the farming interests prepare 
to meet any cutting of prices by the adoption of more efiBcient 
and cheaper methods of production. Fortimately such improve¬ 
ment can be effected by means of an increase in output without 
seriously increasing costs: the quantity of milk and butter 
fat from each cow, and the number of cows supported on each 
acre can be increased. Cow testing (milk recording) for milk 
and butter fat is already practised on a small scale and should 
be applied generally tluoughout the Empire. A greatly in¬ 
creased output can also be obtained by attention to breeding 
and the improvement of pastures and garden crops ; and it is 
suggested, inter alia, that the Committee’s previous proposal 
for pa 3 unents towards the transport of pedigree breeding stock 
from the Mother Country to the Dominions should be extended 
to cover stock for dairying as well as meat-producing herds. 

Another matter of considerable importance is the distribu¬ 
tion of supplies throughout the year. Owing to the distance, 
supplies from the southern Dominions do not reach the United 
Kingdom until the beginning of the year, whereas the northern 
supplies are marketed in greatest quantity during the spring or 
wdthin three or four months after the arrival of the southern. 
Prices foUo^t in sympathy and rise, of course, in the latter half 
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of the year, when the demand is met in part by the holding over 
in cold storage of excessive late winter and spring supplies. 
Butter is not improved by cold storage, and the Committee 
condemn the holding of butter in cold storage in the United 
Kingdom for a reserve price. One country, Denmark, has, by 
means of winter dairying, succeeded in regularizing her exports 
to the United Kingdom, and the Committee urge strongly 
that in all parts of the Empire the practicability of more 
winter dairying should be fully explored. Where it is im¬ 
practicable and storage must be resorted to, to regularize 
supplies, the Committee recommend that the storage should 
be in the country of production, and only a small emergency 
supply stored in the United Kingdom. The Committee also 
reinforce the recommendation of the Linlithgow Committee and 
the Royal Commission on Food Prices that statistics of produce 
held in cold storage should be published. 

Retail prices, especially of butter, have a far-reaching 
influence on consumption and thus indirectly on supply. 
Thus a quicker response of retail prices, especially at the end 
of the year when wholesale prices are falling owing to the 
arrival of stocks from Overseas, should result in a definite 
increase of consumption, with a lessening of opportunity for 
speculation and steadier returns to the Overseas producer. 
The Committee suggest that this more rapid adjustment of 
retail prices to available supplies lies very much within the 
power of multiple-shop companies and co-operative societies. 

The Committee commend to the consideration of enterprise 
and capital within the home country, the scope which appears 
to exist for a great extension of the manufacture of ice cream 
as a foodstuff on a legally-defined basis. 

On the subject of research the Committee state that theiu 
is no department of food supply in which there is greater 
scope for research than in dairying, for modem science is 
making very evident the special significance of dairy produce 
for the health of the community and especially for that of 
growing children. It is suggested that State-subsidized dairy 
research institutions, on the lines of those at Reading in 
England, and at Guelph and Ottawa in Canada, should be 
established in all the Dominions, and that there should be 
co-operation in the investigations carried out at these centres. 
Several specific subjects of research are dealt with in the 
report, most of them being regarded as suitable for financial 
assistance from the Empire Marketing Board. 

In the supplementary report on margarine it is pointed 
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out that there is little difference in the fat and protein contents 
of margarine and butter, but that whilst the vitamin content is 
high in butter made from meadow-fed cows’ milk it is almost 
negligible in margarine made from vegetables. Although, 
therefore, margarine is a useful food, it is inferior to butter, 
and especially so for growing children, but some modification 
in these statements may be made in respect of margarine 
containing a proportion of butter and other animal fats. The 
chief problem of margarine research, therefore, is the discovery 
of some palatable oil, rich in vitamins and suitable for mixture 
with the other ingredients, and the Committee recommend that 
funds be made available for research with a view to the con¬ 
version of fish oils and fats into an edible form. In general the 
Committee consider that attempts to introduce the cultivation 
of the soya bean within the Empire should be given all possible 
assistance and encouragement, with a view to increasing the 
acreage under this crop. 


The Secretary of State for Scotland and the Minister of 
Agriculture have recently appointed a Wool Breeding Council 
to consider and advise the two Depart- 

Wool Breeding ments on questions relating to the 

Council improvement and utilization of the wool 

grown in Great Britain. The Coimcil 
consists of representatives of English, Welsh, and Scottish 
sheep breeders, the textile industry, and scientific investi¬ 
gators. Its chairman is Sir Robert Greig, and its secretary 
Mr. E. T. Smith, of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 

The Secretary of State for Scotland has at the same time 
appointed a Committee to supervise research in wool breeding. 
The members of the Committee are Dr. Crew, Director, Animal 
Breeding Research Department, Edinburgh University; Sir 
Robert Greig ; Mr. H. G. Richardson, of the Ministry of 
Agriculture ; Prof. J. Lorrain Smith, of Edinburgh University; 
and Prof. R. G. White, of the University College of North 
Wales. 

The Coimcil and Committee have been appointed as a result 
of the further consideration by the Departments of the arrange¬ 
ments previously in operation under which certain breeding 
experiments were being carried out in this country, the object 
of which was to obtain an improvement in wool texture without 
diminishing the mutton value of the sheep. 
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A HEREDITARY LETHAL DEFORMITY IN 
NEW-BORN LAMBS 

J. A. Fraser Roberts, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., 

Animal Breeding Research Department, University of Edinburgh, 
and Department of Agriculture, University College of North 

Wales. 

Ditrino the last three years the writer has had the 
opportunity of investigating the occurrence of lambs which 
exhibit at birth a curious malformation of the limbs. This 
malformation almost invariably results in stdl-births, and in 
those rare cases where the lamb is bom alive it dies within 
a very short period. In flocks where the defect occurs the loss 
may be serious, because the malformation makes labour so 
difScult that the ewe often perishes as well. The anatomical 
description of the condition is being undertaken by Professor 
Otto Mohr, of the Anatomical Institute, University of Oslo. 
The defect is clearly hereditary, and data are being accumulated 
which will make the exact mode of transmission known. 
Although this investigation caimot be completed for some time, 
it is thought that the present general description will be useful 
to sheep-breeders and others for a special reason. As will be 
explained below, both normal sheep-breeding practice and the 
mode of occurrence of the defect make it very easy for its 
existence to be overlooked, and it is possible that appreciable 
loss is being caused in certain flocks without the owners being 
aware of the fact. It is proposed, therefore, to give such a 
description of the defect as will enable sheep-breeders to 
recognize its occurrence, and it is hoped that those who do so 
will communicate with this Department* in order that suffi¬ 
cient knowledge may be accumulated to enable the defect 
to be eliminated. The condition is an example of the action 
of “ lethal factors,” of which some account will be given, 
and it should be realized that losses caused by the action 
of such factors are easily controlled by appropriate pro¬ 
cedures of breeding. 

The Naiue the Defect. —(a) The first sign that a ewe is 
about to produce a lamb exhibiting this deformity is 
“ hydramnios,” i.e., a great accumulation of fluid in the 
envelopes which surround the lamb. This causes the sheep 

* The Animal Breeding Besearch Department, University of 
Edinburgh. 
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to become much larger than she should be when compared 
with the normal pregnancy, and large quantities of fluid may 
be discharged before labour commences. The hydramnios 
will probably be noticed two or three days before the ewe 
lambs. 

(6) When labour comes on, it is nearly always extremely 
difficult. In some cases the shepherd will find it impossible 
to extract the lamb at all, and frequently this will only be 
possible after the limbs have been removed. In a few cases 
the lamb can be extracted without very much difficulty or 
the ewe may even lamb without assistance, but in such cases 
it is usual to find that only the hind limbs of the lamb are 
affected, and this is exceptional. 

(c) The lamb is nearly always dead when bom. Out of forty 
cases investigated by the writer only one lamb was bom alive, 
and it lived for three days. Without special experiment and 
observation, it is difficult to determine in any particular case 
whether the lamb is alive when labour starts and is killed 
during the course of labour or whether it has died previously. 
It is probable that in the majority of cases the lamb is already 
dead when labour starts, possibly dying at the time of the 
sudden increase of fluid, but that in some cases it is alive 
at that period and is killed during delivery. There is never any 
sign that death has occurred long before lambing, and birth 
is not premature. 

(d) When the mother of a deformed lamb gives birth to 
twins, it will very rarely be found that both are affected. In 
nearly every case the co-twin is perfectly normal. This points 
definitely to the action of hereditary factors. 

(c) Deformed lambs may be of either sex. 

(/) The special feature of the deformity is that the limbs 
are perfectly rigid, so that it is impossible to bend them at 
the joints without breaking them. The fore-limbs are nearly 
always affected and may be fixed in almost any position; 
they may even be twisted round the back of the neck. Some¬ 
times all four legs are affected, and in a few cases the hind 
limbs only. It is this rigidity of the limbs which makes delivery 
so difficult, especially that of the fore-limbs, because the hind 
ones, when affected, usually lie straight out in the normal 
position during birth, this being the reason why lambs in which 
the defect is confined to the hind limbs do not give much 
trouble in delivery. As an examination of the condition is 
being made by Professor Mohr, it is only proposed to give here 
such an account as will enable the condition to be recognized. 
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It may be stated, however, that the rigidity of the legs may 
not be due to any malformation of the bones or joints, but may 
be of muscular origin. 

Why the Delect may be Overlooked. —As far as the writer 
is aware, this deformity has not been previously described, 
and, as there are reasons for thinking that, while it may be 
rare, it is by no means extremely rare, it may be worth while 
considering some of the factors which cause it to be so easily 
overlooked. 

(1) That veterinary surgeons should apparently not be 
acquainted with it is not surprising when it is remembered 
how seldom sheep are treated by them. Further, even if 
consxdted, the surgeon would almost certainly proceed to cut 
up the lamb in order to deliver it, and the chance of recog¬ 
nizing the deformity after that process would be sHght. 

(2) Delivery is often impossible, and the proportion of cases 
in which the ewe has to be killed would certainly be greater 
it, as would usually be the case, the shepherd did not know 
to what the difficulty was due. 

(3) If delivered, the limbs would often be tom off. 

(4) Unless several cases occurred in the flock, and the 
shepherd were struck by the similarity, the cases would 
probably just be considered as ordinary still-births. Even 
if the rigidity of the hmbs were noted, it might be ascribed 
to rigor mortis. 

The Breeds Affected. —^For some time the only cases that 
were encountered occurred in one particular flock of a Mountain 
breed. Recently, however, cases were discovered in other 
flocks widely distributed through the country. In spite of the 
small numbers found, four breeds were involved, two 
Moimtain breeds, one Longwool, and one Down. There is 
every reason to assume, therefore, that the defect is not 
confined to a few breeds, but that it may be encountered in any 
breed. 

The Inheritance of the Defect. —The studies that have been 
made so far indicate clearly that the condition is hereditary. 
This is shown by the fact that in nearly every case where the 
affected lamb is a twin the other twin is entirely normal. 
In the flock where the majority of cases have been observed, 
some forty during four seasons, it has been possible to work 
out the ancestry of the parents and thus obtain some in¬ 
formation as to the method of transmission. Where an affected 
lamb is produced, the defect has been transmitted through 
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both parents, and, in fact, although the data are not yet 
sufficient for certainty in the matter, there is good reason to 
believe that the condition is the result of the operation of a 
single recessive Mendelian factor. The consequences of this 
mode of inheritance are that a sheep of either sex may bear 
a single dose of the factor, and, as it is recessive, such a sheep 
is normal. When two animals, both of which carry the factor, 
are mated, the expectation, on the average, will be one de¬ 
formed lamb, which carries a double dose of the factor, in every 
four. Further, of those that are normal to aU appearance, 
two out of every three on the average will carry the single 
dose of the factor producing the defect. If a “ carrier ” is 
mated to a normal sheep, half the progeny will also be carriers. 

The lessons to be learned from these facts are sufficiently 
clear. Any sheep, ram or ewe, that is the parent of a deformed 
lamb should not be used for further breeding, and the normal 
offspring of such a pair known to have produced deformed 
lambs should also be eliminated, or, at least, should be dis¬ 
criminated against in culling as the chances are two to one 
in favour of any such sheep being a carrier. If in any flock 
the defect were to occur regularly and rams were' used which 
did not sire any affected lambs, though ewes of the stock 
mated to them had previously done so, such rams could be 
assumed to be free, and it might be possible to continue their 
use for some time. The effect of this would be to decrease 
the number of carriers in the flock. 

On the assumption that the defect depends upon a single 
recessive factor the highest proportion of affected lambs 
that could occur, even if every ram and every ewe were a 
carrier, would be 25 per cent. Normally the proportion would 
be far lower than this unless it so happened that some specially 
desirable individual or individuals that were carriers were 
chosen as the basis for line-breeding. In such a case the 
incidence of the defect might increase alarmingly and even 
approach the maximum 25 per eent. imless the position were 
realized and appropriate steps taken. Even a comparatively 
low percentage is a serious matter, however, in view of the 
difficulties attending labour and the resulting bigb rate of 
mortality amongst the ewes bearing these lambs. As stated 
above, it is probable that the mode of inheritance is of the 
simple type discussed, but even if further study should show 
that the matter is more complicated, the bade fact remains 
on which must depend any measure of control, viz., that 
both parents are responsible. 
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Lethal Factors. —^The case described is an excellent example 
of the operation of what are called “ lethal factors.’’ Such 
factors are hereditary Mendelian units which are transmitted 
according to known laws and which in certain combinations 
give rise to an animal so abnormal in structure or function 
that it cannot live. These factors may exert their influence 
at various periods during the life of the animal. They may 
act as in the present case by causing death about the time of 
birth. In other cases the animal may live for a short time 
and then inevitably die. On the other hand, lethal factors 
may cause death at various times between conception and 
birth, and there are strong reasons for supposing that a lo\v 
fertility caused by abortion (abortion at a very early stage 
could not be recognized as such and would be described as 
barrenness) may often be due to the action of lethal factors. 
This is particularly the case in those instances where fertility 
is stated to have suffered as the result of inbreeding. The 
result of inbreeding is to produce strains that are relatively 
pure as regards their hereditary constitution. Lethal factors 
are necessarily recessive when simple in their action, and 
increasing genetic purity will unmask such factors by isolating 
strains including a large proportion of animals which carry 
the double and fatal dose. Semi-lethal factors must also be 
recognized. As the name indicates, the result of their action 
is not invariably fatal, but they act by shortening the duration 
of life, or by causing such derangement that the animals 
affected are peculiarly liable to die early. 

It is certain that the operation of lethal and semi-lethal 
factors plays a large part in the breeding of farm animals, 
and is the source of considerable loss, and it is probable that 
further research will show that losses from this cause are 
greater than can yet be estimated. The control of losses due 
to this cause must be sought in appropriate breeding procedure. 
It is certainly far better to prevent the appearance of the 
deformed and unfit than attempt the difficult or often 
impossible task of subsequent cure, to say nothing of the 
fact that a cure, even if successful, will resultan the multi¬ 
plication of the undesirable type. The elucidation of a problem 
involving lethal factors is usually comparatively simple from 
a scientific point of view, and there is probably no field where 
the science of heredity can so rapidly and effectively bring 
material aid to the breeder of farm stock. 

It may be useful to give a few examples of lethal factors 
and their mod6 of action. In cattle a very well-known case is 
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that of the so-called “ bull-dogcalf occurring in certain 
breeds. (Crew, 1923.) A very similar condition has been 
described in the Norwegian Telemark breed by Wriedt (1925). 
It is probable that the occurrence of bull-dog calves is due to 
a simple recessive factor ; a similar but not identical condition 
is known to occur in sheep. In the Friesian breed a condition 
has been described (Hadley, 1925) in which calves are bom 
devoid of skin on the legs, ears, and mouth, and die within a 
few days or weeks of birth. This condition is again due to the 
action of a simple recessive factor. Detlefson and Yapp (1920) 
describe a case of congenital cataract in cattle that apparently 
also acts in the same way. 

In horses an “ eyeless ” condition is known ; it is definitely 
hereditary, and as the chances of survival of a blind foal are 
necessarily slight, it is fair to describe this as at least a semi- 
lethal. A similar defect is known to occur in other species of 
animals, including the sheep. Wriedt (1925) has described a 
genetic form of sterility in the Danish white horsC, the result 
of the action of a lethal factor. Crew (1925) demonstrated two 
remarkable lethals in fowls. One is the Frizzle breed, in which 
the feathers are curled round to give the characteristic fuzzy 
appearance. Frizzles never breed true, but always give off¬ 
spring in the proportion two Frizzles, one plain-feathered, 
and one which dies in the shell. A single dose of the factor 
results in the frizzling, but the double dose is lethal and 
causes death in the shell. A factor, acting in precisely the same 
way, is responsible for the “ Scots Dumpie.*' Dunn also 
describes a lethal factor in fowls the effect of which is to 
cause death at an early stage. Lethal factors are also known in 
dogs. One which occurs in the bull-dog and depends upon a 
recessive factor causes puppies to be bom with a cleft palate. 
As they cannot suckle, they soon die (Wriedt, 1925). 

It might be mentioned in conclusion that in Drosophila 
melanogaster, the fruit fly, about whose inheritance more is 
known than of that of any other animal, the number of 
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lethal factors that have been discovered is over forty; and 
there is no doubt that, with increasing knowledge of the 
heredity of farm animals, the wide distribution and importance 
of lethal and semi-lethal factors will become more evident, 
and, at the same time, there will emerge the knowledge that 
will lead to the control of the losses caused by them. 

The writer wishes to express his thanks to Professor R. G. 
White, who was instrumental in securing nearly all the 
material that has been studied, and whose help and criticism 
have been most valuable. 


POISONOUS PLANTS ON THE FARM 

H. C. Long, B.Sc. (Edin.), 

Ministry of Agrictdture and Fisheries. 

Among the many wild plants of the farm are a considerable 
number which may prove seriously harmful and even deadly 
to live stock. Certain of them are weed pests in the ordinary 
sense of the term, but the harm they may do is immensely 
increased by reason of their poisonous properties. Some are 
implicated only to a slight extent, whereas others—^fortunately 
fewer in number—speedily cause symptoms of poisoning and 
death if a comparatively small quantity be ingested. It is 
proposed here and in subsequent issues of this Journal to 
give notes on some of the more poisonous British plants. 

A number of points must be borne in mind when poisonous 
plants are under consideration. If an animal is found to be 
suddenly iU from some unknown cause the veterinary surgeon 
called in may suspect some form of poisoning. It is then 
desirable that an immediate search of the pasturage should 
be made, or it may be of the dried fodder and other feeding 
stuffs being used. It may be a case for a trained botanist, 
with a view to identification of any plant which may be 
poisonous. This is not all, as for poisoning tp be caused it 
is necessary that the plant concerned shall be present in 
sufficient quantity to enable an animal to take enough to 
bring about immediate symptoms of poisoning; or alter¬ 
natively that, in the case of some species, small quantities 
may be eaten for a continuous period, the poison being 
cumulative in the system until a stage is reached when the 
breakdown occurs and poisonous effects are manifested. 

3 E 
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Animals seem to differ widely in the readiness with which 
they consume harmful and wild plants, some instinctively 
avoiding them. This is, of course, especially so when keep is 
plentiful or the harmful species is swsrid or unpleasant to the 
taste or smell. It is, however, a surprising fact that some 
animalH are hable to eat many things which are usually avoided. 
Chesnut and Wilcox, in the United States, found that “ there 
seems to be no way of accounting for the appetite or taste of 
stock. This statement is perhaps especially .true of sheep. 
We have often observed sheep eating greedily on one day 
plants which they could scarcely be persuaded to eat on the 
following day on the same range.” In America also, horses 
have been known to acquire a dei)raved appetik' for horse¬ 
tail. 

Not only may heavy loss be caused by death or illness of 
stock, but poisonous symptoms are often accompanied by 
reduction of milk yield, or the milk is affected in a deleterious 
manner. 

Matters are complicated by the fact that the same species 
is not necessarily equally poisonous in all districts, possibly 
owing to differences in soil and climatic conditions, nor at all 
seasons, probably because of differences in age. Another 
point is that all parts of a poisonous plant have not the same 
effect, some parts being more toxic than others. Again, 
whereas members of the buttercup family lose their poisonous 
properties when dried in the form of hay, others, e.g., meadow 
saffron, are strongly poisonous both dried and in the green 
state. 

Though the species of poisonous plants arc not confined 
to grass land, the more readily determined cases of poisoning 
are likely to be those involving stock at pasture, if only because 
stock seldom have the opportunity of taking plants on arable 
land, except in so far as sheep are concerned. In ordinary 
pastures and meadows, along the dykes of water meadows, 
by hedgerows, under shady trees and alongside of woods, 
poisonous plants may often escape notice until the damage has 
been done. Cuttings of some plants, such as yew, laburnum, 
monkshood, hellebore, larkspur, may be thrown out with 
lawn mowings and trimmings from gardens, and in this way 
poisoning may occur. If keep is short, and animals are to 
some extent driven by hunger, they are more liable to eat 
whatever is luxuriant, green and succulent. 

A point deserving of notice is that the different classes of 
livestock vary considerably in their susceptibihty to poisonous 
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plants, while the individuality and age of the animals may 
involve greater or less effects. Grenerally the effects of plants 
on animals are widely divergent, but the writer has elsewhere 
defined a really poisonous plant as “ one a small quantity 
of which when eaten induces some form of indisposition with 
irritant, narcotic or neiwous symptoms, with serious or even 
fatal consequences either immediately or by reason of 
cumulative action of the toxic property."’* 

When it has been determined that a poisonous plant is 
present, there can be little question of the action which should 
be taken. Stock should be moved to fresh pasture until it 
has been possible to make the infested one safe for them by 
thorough removal and destruction of the harmful flora. In some 
cases this may involve cutting over and burning of the plants, 
but in others removal of the rootstocks may be very desirable 
or essential, as when certain perennial water-side weeds are 
involved. To be thorough, treatment must be followed up 
by repeated observation and regular removal of any fresh 
plants which appear. 

There is also a legal aspect where poisonous plants are 
concerned, and this is deserving of consideration. The general 
principle of law is that a person who brings upon his own land 
any noxious or dangerous agent is bound at his own risk to 
keep it from injuring his neighbours. It is, therefore, unwise 
to plant or maintain poisonous trees or shrubs in boundary 
fences where they may overhang a neighbour’s land. 

Eradication of Poisonous Plants. —Poisonous plants on the 
farm are not confined to those which will commonly be found 
on the arable and grass land. They may in fact be : (1) Wild 
plants in the ordinary sense (e.gr., water dropwort, meadow 
saffron) ; (2) plants which are commonly grown in gardens 
and shrubberies for ornamental purposes (e.gr., yew, monkshood); 
or (3) feeding stuffs which may occasionally contain injurious 
ingredients (such as ergot or com cockle), or be in themselves 
poisonous (e.gr,, “ Java beans ” or “ Indian peas ”). 

The two last classes are really the most easily dealt with, 
for in the case of (2) one can be careful to insist that no waste 
materials shall be carelessly made available to farm stock ; 
and as regards (3) the purchaser can at least guard against 
financial loss by purchasing under guarantee as to quality 
and as to freedom from injurious constituents. 

'^Plants Poiaonovs to Live Stock, University Press, Cambridge, 
8s. 6d. net. 
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There remain the plants covered by (1). These may be 
divided into Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, and be dealt 
with in accordance with their place in these groups. 

Annvals .—^In general annuals may be combated by various 
means : Simply cutting to prevent seeding; the prevention 
of the introduction of fresh seed from external sources; 
surface cultivation in suitable weather, especially from March 
to May and on com land after harvest, to encourage the 
germination of seeds in the soil, for destmction of the seedlings 
as they grow; and regular cultural operations thereafter. 
In grass land annuals need regular mowing, at times which 
vary somewhat with the species, but usually between the 
beginning of May and the end of June. 

Biennials .—^In the wide sense biennials need to be tackled 
in much the same way as annuals, but, since the seeds of many 
of them germinate late enough in the year to escape early 
operations, they need perhaps rather closer watching in 
order that the over-wintering seedlings may be destroyed 
either in the autumn or in early spring. Often a single 
cutting of an individual plant sufBces to destroy it, as in the 
case of annuals. 

Perennials .—The chief difficulty is met with when we 
come to consider peremiials. The chief fact to bear in mind 
is that even perennials, including those with a creeping root- 
stock, must ultimately die if they are sufficiently often cut 
oS at the base. This plan leads to the gradual exhaustion 
of the reserves of food in the rootstock, some of them being 
used every time the plant needs to send up fresh shoots in an 
endeavour to produce stem, leaves, flowers, and seed. As 
examples, it is well known that the ubiquitous bracken and the 
creeping thistle are not difficult to destroy if regular cutting 
is persisted in—say, three cuttings annually for three years 
between Jime and September. In this connexion it may 
be noted that pereimial weeds in grass land are more readily 
combated than those in arable land, for arable land crops, 
especially winter cereals, enable the weeds to get a longer 
period to establish themselves, in part because they are less 
readily observed and in part because after a certain period 
the crop must be left to complete its growth and ripen. 

■ The general principles involved in combating weeds are 
given in the Ministry’s Leaflet No. 112, while certain poisonous 
plants are also dealt with in separate leaflets. 
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It is proposed here and in subsequent issues of this Joubnal 
to give notes on some of the more poisonous British plants. 

BuTTBEOUP Family {Ranuncvlacece) 

Quite a number of the buttercups and their near relatives 
of the same order must unfortunately be included in the list 
of our poisonous plants. Many of the buttercups themselves 
are either acrid, irritant or severely poisonous, the flowers 
being the most harmful parts, followed by the leaves and 
stems. The old beUef that the quality or colour of butter is 
due to the buttercups in the pasture would seem to have no 
foundation in fact, and no doubt most stock keepers would 
agree that buttercups are commonly avoided by cattle. Not 
only are some parts of the plant more poisonous than others, 
but there are seasonal variations. It seems that in the spring, 
when the shoots are quite young, but little poison is present; 
but this develops until it is greatest in quantity at the time 
the plant flowers, after which it decreases imtil the stems die 
down. The poisonous principle would appear to be uncertain, 
but the bitter juice is doubtless the cause of the acrid, burning 
and narcotic effects produced when these plants are eaten, 
leading to irritation of the mucous membrane and inflammation 
of the digestive system. 

There is one important point which demands special notice, 
and that is that the poison, whatever its identity may be, 
is volatile, for buttercups are readily rendered harmless by 
drying or boihng. For this reason they are held to be of value 
as fodder when dried in hay, in which form they are readily 
eaten. Species which deserve particular mention arc 
Ranunctdus Flamtmda, R. acderatus and R. acer. 

The Lesser Spearwort {Ranunculus Flammvla L.) occurs 
chiefly in wet situations, such as water meadows and damp, 
low-lying fields and marshes. It may be about a foot in height, 
and has long, narrow, pointed leaves, very different in form 
from those of the common buttercups of meadows. The 
flowers are yellow, about half an inch or less in diameter, 
and are found especially from June to August (Fig. 1). The 
fruits are in small globular heads. It is annual or perennial. 
Henslow states that it has often proved fatal to horses and 
cattle, as at the village of Gamlingay, in Cambridgeshire. 

Cetety-leaved Buttercup {R. scderatus L.) is an upright 
annual buttercup which grows from one foot to two feet in height. 
It occurs in all kinds of wet places, such as ditches and ponds. 
The leaves are smooth, and divided into three irregular lobes, 
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while the flowers are quite small—only about one-fourth of 
an inch in diameter—^with pale yellow petals and the sepals 
turned sharply back towards the hollow stem. The flowers 
give rise to dense oblong heads of fruits (Fig. 2). It flowers 
during the summer months. This species is one of the most 
noxious buttercups, and has been the frequent cause of 
poisoning of stock, especially cattle. In France it is sometimes 
named Mort aux vaches or Herbe aardonique. Cattle are stated 
to have died in consequence of its having been mixed with 
miscellaneous herbage as fodder. 

The Acrid Buttercup (i2. acer L.) is one of the commonest 
species in pastures and meadows, and is often termed 
upright or tall crowfoot. It is an upright, hairy perennial, 
with cylindrical flower stalks, flbrous rootstock, divided 
lobed leaves, and yellow flowers well opened to about three- 
fourths of an inch across (Fig. 3). It flowers for a long period 
—^April to September—and occurs on most soils. Its simple 
fibrous root-stock serves to distinguish it from the bulbous 
buttercup (Jt. bulbosua L.), the base of the stem of which 
is bulb-like, and from the creeping buttercup (iJ. repens L.), 
which has extensive rooting runners. Comevin says it is 
probably the acrid buttercup which causes most accidents, the 
flowers being the most dangerous parts, and then the stems 
and leaves ; and according to Strasburger it has frequently 
been the cause of poisoning in cattle. The death of three young 
heifers and a cow due to this weed were recorded in the 
Veterinary Journal in 1919. It gives rise to intense inflam¬ 
mation of the digestive organs. 

RESEARCH AND THE LAND: A REVIEW 

Professor J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D., 
University of Aberdeen. 

There is truth no doubt in the adage that a farmer learns by 
farming and by testing the traditions of his predecessors, 
but this conviction is nowadays rather an article of faith than a 
verified proposition. New problems have arisen which tradition 
hardly touches, and new methods have been discovered to 
ignore which means stultification. Tradition has no contribu¬ 
tion to make to the problem of foot-and-mouth disease, and how 
self-handicapped the breeder is who continues to experiment 
without understanding Mendelism ! But there is no question 
of a choice between traditional lore and modem science: 
the problem is how much can we get of both. The farmer who 
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is not content to drift must hold fast that which is good and 
test all things. If anyone was unconverted by Mr. Wilkinses 
previous volume, Agricvltural Research anA the Farmer, 
let him read with an open mind this sequel, Research and the 
Land,^ which is an account of recent progress in agricultural 
and horticultural science in the United Kingdom. It is 
imix)ssible for any farmer to make a better investment of 
half a crown, for here is up-to-date information, lucidly and 
judiciously set forth, regarding all the well-known difficulties 
in the art and craft of agriculture. Whether it be sour soil or 
manuring, disease-resistance in cereals or the improvement of 
grass lands, animal nutrition or animal breeding, Mr. Wilkins 
tells us at least what is going on. It must be admitted at the 
outset that many of the practical problems discussed are 
unsolved, and it is part of the scientific soundness of the book 
that the Umits of what has been securely established are 
never blurred, but clearly set forth. Moreover, as is emphasized 
in the prefatory note by the Minister of Agriculture, there is a 
gap between the laboratory result and the farmer’s confirma¬ 
tion, which is not filled even by the experimental institute. The 
efforts of all the colleges and research stations “ cannot be 
fully successful without the support of the farmers themselves, 
and support must rest on understanding.” Let us, therefore, 
give some account of the scope of this timely book. 

Mr. Wilkins starts with a very interesting and very difficult 
problem, “ The Physics of the Soil,” not less important than its 
chemistry. One of the fundamental factors is the colloidal 
coating—perhaps a network—around the very minute particles 
of the clay fraction of the soil. This coating consists of a com¬ 
plex mixture, which is partly inorganic, derived from the 
weathering of the clay, and partly organic, derived from the 
organic matter or humus which is present in greater or less 
amount in almost all soils. The old-fashioned farmer has always 
recognized the importance of the physics of the soil, though he 
never gave it a learned name, and he has always known that 
the hard work needed to make crumbly tilth was as essential as 
any chemicals, but what is now being shown is" that a deeper 
knowledge of intricacies such as the colloidal films may have 
practical applications which lead to the production of a soil 
that is well-aerated, well-drained, of good texture, and with a 

* Research and the Land, An Account of Becent Progress in Agri¬ 
cultural and Horticultural Science in the United Kingdom. By V. E. 
Wilkins, B.So., Assistant Principal, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. xiv + 388. 
Price, paper covers, 2s. 6d.; cloth bound, 3s. 6d. 
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good tilth. Yet one must not forget that no efforts to under¬ 
stand colloids will make up for lack of efforts to plough well. 

The chief problem of soil-physics is to improve the medium in 
which the plants grow, securing as economically as possible 
the ideal texture and the ideal water supply throughout the 
season. The chief problem of soil-chemistry is to enstue that 
the plants get the best food consistent with economy. That 
this inquiry makes advances, everyone knows; but, as the 
prefatory note says, the more one ^ows the more there is to 
know. If the soil is “ sour,” put in lime to coimteract the 
inhibiting acidity; but a soil with much lime may still be 
hungry for more, and another deficient in lime may do well 
because it is rich in “ interchangeable bases ” ; and thus the 
problem deepens. 

Another promising line of research is into the life of the soil. 
It is not metaphorical to speak of “ the living earth,” for it 
contains myriads of bacteria and protozoa, besides minute algse 
and fungi, and larger visible creatures like threadworms and 
earthworms, insects and their larvse. “ Each of these five 
groups, in struggling for its existence within the soil, has its 
influence on the fate of the farmer’s crop, and each must be 
studied, at first independently and then in its relation to the 
others.” Thus the soil bacteria and the soil protozoa are 
hostile to one another, and fertility varies with the issue of the 
battle. Similarly, “ the manure heap is a fertile breeding ground 
for bacteria, some of them useful, some harmful. The farmer 
wants to encourage the types that fix nitrogen for him, for they 
will woik without pay, and are not limited to hours.” Here the 
bacteriologist has something useful to say, and will soon have 
more. 

As t8 plant-breeding there is advance along many lines, 
not least in this that there is an increasing number of farmers 
who understand the Mendelian method—^how, for instance, 
it is possible to combine in one variety several desirable 
qualities. “ The agriculture of almost every district in the 
country bears, in some way or other, a silent testimony to 
the value of the work of the plant-breeding research centres.” 

Wheats are being improved as regard yield, resistance, straw, 
milling and baking qualities, and so on ; and is it not interesting 
that the microscope has shown that only those kinds can be 
successfully crossed that have the same number of nuclear 
rods or chromosomes in their germ-cells? The progeny of those 
with different numbers of chromosomes will 1^ extremely 
varied and often sterile. It is thus no hyperbole to say that 
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microscopic analysis helps towards better bread. Similarly there 
are new departures of promise at least in barley and oats; 
and it is not far-fetched to ask if the grains of oats brought 
from the altitudes of Mount Everest may not afford a new 
beginning for the farmer in exposed highlands in Britain. 

Though much success has rewarded the breeding of potatoes, 
e.gf., strains immune to wart disease, there is still much to be 
done, and it is attended with peculiar difficulties such as the 
frequent sterility or seedlessness of many of the flowers—a 
defect that greatly limits the possibilities of propagation. But 
we must not go into this, or into the industrious research that is 
in progress in so many experimental stations in regard to 
turnips, leguminous plants, agricultural grasses, flax, hops, and 
fruits of many kinds. Perhaps it may be said that nothing 
startling has emerged, and that many of the inquiries are so 
inconclusive that practical counsel would be premature. We 
must admit, as Mr. Guinness says, that “ agricultural research 
is a slow business ; and its application to practice is equally 
slow.” Wo are personally of opinion that big results would come 
oftener if more of the investigators were deeply grounded in 
‘‘ pure science,” but it would be ungracious and ungrateful in 
the extreme to refuse to admire what this book displays so 
convincingly, the large volume of sound and practically 
valuable agricultural research that is at present in progress in 
Great Britain and Ireland. More power to their elbow, that is 
all! 

We cannot pass from plants without calling attention to 
figure 10, which displays a series of broad beans, which have 
been reared in water-culture with varying quantities of boron, 
from nil upwards, and show a growth proportionate to the 
amount they have received. This is an instance of one of the 
greatest experiments in the history of science, which should be 
repeated every year in every school, for it shows dramatically 
the import of nvrture. 

It is a great advance that animal nutrition has passed from 
an empirical to a physiological basis. Thus, Prof. T. B. Wood 
has worked out a scientific rationing of stock which takes 
precise account (1) of the animaFs capacity for utilizing food ; 

(2) of what it needs in calories to keep it in good health ; and 

(3) of what it should get in view of the breeder’s particular 
object. Theoretically the rationing is beautifully simple ; 
practicaUy it bristles with difficulties. Complications 
immediately arise, such as that in regard to which the Rowett 
Institute at Aberdeen, under the directorship of Dr, J. B. Orr, 
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has done fine pioneering work—^the importance of the mineral 
constituents of the food, both for positive health and in the 
avoidance of disease. Then there is the question of the influence 
of ultra-violet rays on the bodily activities and health of animalB. 
Mr. WiUdns admits that the farmer may perhaps consider that 
the application of ultra-violet ray treatment to stock is not 
within the realm of practical politics. Yet irradiation may 
become more practicable as a plentiful supply of electricity 
becomes available, and then it can be tried on the growing pigs 
and the laying hens, as well as on the milk cows in winter. 
Moreover, if the ultra-violet rays are not as such available, 
experiments prove the wisdom of the old-fashioned appreciation 
of the sunlight. 

The success of the animal breeder for many centuries past 
is evidenced by the number of fine domesticated races, and 
thus the modem progress in the science of heredity has made 
less practical difference than the possibilities of the new methods 
would lead us to expect. But that, as Mr. Wilkins says, is 
largely because “ the craft is so far in advance of the science. 
The breeder has probably gone as far as it is possible to go by 
means of empirical methods. His further progress must wait 
on the scientist, and in the interval, genetical research, though 
often apparentlv academic, still has a practical application in 
three important directions. It may lead to the immediate 
improvement of smaller stock, such as poultry and rabbits ; it 
may help in solving some of the problems of the live-stock 
industry which are affected by the simpler laws of heredity; 
and last, but not least, it serves to create in the younger 
generation a scientific outlook on breeding problems which is 
essential if, in later years, the industry is to benefit by the 
application of such laws of heredity as scientific investigation 
maybe able to postulate.” There can be no doubt that Mendelian 
theory enables the breeder to understand better what he is 
doing, and to advance towards a desired end not only more 
rapidly, but more surely. Already the geneticists have good 
counsel for the breeder who wishes high-grade laying hens— 
have they not attained to 360 eggs in the year ?—or sheep with a 
certain quality of fleece, or Sussex hens without yellow legs and 
skin, or rabbits of desirable weight and pattern, and so on 
through a list too long for our review. 

On a different line, but of great importance, are the in¬ 
vestigations, at Cambridge and Edinburgh, on the physiology 
of sex and reproduction. Thus, it has been shown that by 
using hormone extracts of the pituitary body and more safely 
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of the ovary of the cow, it is possible to control in some measure 
the period of pregnancy and the process of parturition. By 
using ovarian extract it is possible to induce a female animal 
to come on “ heat,” and thus to secure her service at the proper 
time. How suggestive, again, is the fact that if milk-secretion, 
say in rabbits, is induced before the normal time, the ovary 
is prevented from ripening eggs, and no “ heat ” period occurs. 
If it be induced later, but yet abnormally soon, the embryos 
are absorbed by the body-fluids of the mother. It seems clear 
that the milk-glands are using up some specific substance 
obtained from the blood which is necessary to the proper 
functioning of the ovary in egg-production. Another curious, 
yet important, inquiry concerns the length of life of dis¬ 
charged sperms, and the possibility of securing artificial 
insemination in difficult cases. 

We should have liked to refer to the work being done in 
connection with pests and parasites and diseases, and there are 
all the problems of milk-production—but it will be under¬ 
stood that we have given no more than a few samples of the 
kind of work that is going on at present in this country. Over 
a hundred trained investigators are putting brains into the 
problems of agriculture in the wide sense, and wisdom is always 
justified of her children. For anyone, whether specialist farmer 
or generally interested citizen, who wishes to know what is 
going on, this competent and lucid book is available ; and we 
would strongly recommend it, not only for its own sake, but as 
a particularly fine illustration of the general thesis that 
“ Science is for life.” 


EXPERIMENTS IN MANURING 

F. Clabkson Habold, A.I.C., 

District Lecturer in Agriculture, Devon County Council, 
r ^ THB fact that a certain manure is found to suit a particular 
crop sometimes leads farmers to assume that the yield of the 
crop can be increased proportionately with the amoimt of the 
manure applied. The supposition is, of course, erroneous, 
it being well-known that a stage will be reached when the law 
of diminishing returns becomes operative, and an increase in 
the quantity of manure applied ceases to be remunerative. 
The point at which the additional manuring of a crop ceases to 
be economic is, naturally, of special interest and value ; and, 
with the objedt of assisting local farmers in this matter, some 
experiments were commenced last year in West Devon, 
mangolds being selected for this initial investigation. 
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Anangement <d the ivia.lg. —^The trials were carried out at 
the farm of Mr. P. Luce, Court Barton, Lamerton, near 
Tavistock, on eight plots, each a quarter of an acre in area, the 
soil being loam over freestone. In addition to the artificial 
manures, 10 tons of dung per acre were ploughed in. The 
mangolds, following oats, which, in turn, had followed ley 
oats, were sown on May 16, 1926, and were harvested on 
October 16, 1926. The artificial manures were applied im¬ 
mediately before sowing. Each of the eight plots was divided 
into four sections, each section on plots 1 to 7 receiving different 
quantities of nitrate of soda in the form of top dressings. 
Plot 8 was constituted the control plot in respect of top 
dressings, and received no nitrate of soda. Particulars of 
the manures and top dressings applied to the various plots, 
and the yield and cost of the manures on each section, are given 
in the accompanying table, all rates and costs being given at 
per acre. 

Observations on Results. —Among the points of interest 
disclosed by the figures in the table the following may be noted. 

Manurial .—^Plots 6 and 6 show that the mineral phosphate 
and basic slag, respectively, were not so suitable as the other 
phosphate manure, but the addition of extra nitrogenous 
manures gave marked increases. Plot 4 demonstrated the need 
of potash on this soil, but here, again, the extra nitrogenous 
manure showed marked increases in yield. Section A of plot 7 
had the manuring which is favoured locally. Comparing 
Section A on each of plots 1, 2 and 3, the extra nitrogenous 
manure applied to plot 3 at the time of sowing produced an 
increase, but further additions of nitrogen to this plot did not 
give so large an increase as on the other two plots. This fact 
will be carefully investigated in this year’s experiments, it 
being possible that the climatic conditions last year may have 
had some bearing on the results. Comparing plots 1 and 2, the 
additional nitrogen has given most marked results on plot 2, 
which received very liberal dressings of phosphate and potash. 

Tieida and Costs .— ^Taking the manurial costs per acre with 
the weight of mangolds grown, the maximum economic outlay 
for manures on this particular soil appears to be reached in 
section C of plot 2. It would hardly be fair, however, to form a 
decision from the mangold crop alone, as the residue of the 
phosphate and potassic manures has to be allowed for. With 
the oat crop, which is following the mangolds, this will be 
ti^n into consideration and yields noted for each plot. Com¬ 
paring the cost of manures on section C of plot 2 with that of 
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Plot 8 was made the Control Plot m respect of top dreesmgs and received no I^itrate of Soda. 
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plot 8, the extra mangolds on the former have been grown at a 
cost of about 5s. per ton, taking rent, rates and cost of labour 
for tillage operations as equal in each case. 

Keepiing Quality of (he Crop .—^Besides the yield per acre a 
point of interest to the practical man is the keeping quality of 
a mangold crop. Although heavy dressings of nitrogenous 
manures are not regarded as conducing to good keeping 
qualities, the roots from these plots kept well, including those 
from the more heavily dressed nitrogenous plots, which were 
stored separately. The inference drawn was that the phosphate 
and potash were applied in sufficient quantities to prevent 
undue forcing by the nitrogen. 

Feeding Value: Percentage of Dry Matter .—^Excessive 
quantities of nitrogenous manure are also considered to be 
detrimental to feeding quality, but the results of the chemical 
analyses of the roots grown in the experiments suggest that the 
amounts of phosphate and potash available for the crop on each 
plot were sufficient to ensure a normal growth. Roots from 
plot 8, which was not top dressed with nitrate of soda, gave 
10’1 per cent, of dry matter, while plots 2a, 2d, 4a, 4d, 6a and 
5d gave, respectively, 9*6, 9-8, 10*0, 10-1, 9-7 and 9-5 per cent, 
of dry matter. Even though no allowance is made for experi¬ 
mental error in the chemical analyses, these figures show 
satisfactory returns in the amount of dry matter produced per 
acre for the extra outlay in manure. 

Note : A similar set of plots has been laid down this year on 
an adjoining field having the same type of soil. 


METEOROLOGY AND AGRICULTURE 

{Concluded from page 763). 

The following are brief summaries of the remaining papers 
read at the Second Conference, arranged by the Ministry, of 
workers engaged on the study of various aspects of the effect of 
weather on crop growth, which was held on September 30 
and October 1, 1926. It is proposed to issue, later, a full report 
of the Conference, and a limited number of copies will probably 
be available for free distribution. 

Solar Radiation {Mr. R. Corlesa ).—One of the questions 
which arises in regard to solar radiation is whether the heat- 
radiation, in which meteorologists are mainly interested, and 
which is confined chiefly to the red and infra-red rays of the 
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spectrum, suffices for the requirements of the botanist. There 
is no definite information as to the extent of the band of wave¬ 
lengths which is important for plant growth ; but it is common 
knowledge that light, as well as heat, is vital for plants, and it 
may be that radiations of much shorter or much longer wave¬ 
length are also important for their development. 

The intensity of solar radiation at the outer boundary of the 
atmosphere is approximately constant; the variations in solar 
radiation which we experience are due almost entirely to the 
effect of the atmosphere (including clouds, haze, dust, etc.) in 
absorbing more or less of the energy stream. When the sim is 
in the zenith the length of the path of the radiation through the 
atmosphere has its minimum value. When it is on the horizon 
the length has its maximum value. In the latter case every 
layer of the atmosphere contributes an increased amount to the 
path qf the rays, but the lower layers contribute much more 
in proportion than the uppermost layers. The lower layers 
contain the whole of the clouds, haze, dust and other foreign 
matter, all of which absorb radiation freely, and so we have the 
explanation of the low radiation in winter, and in the early 
morning and evening at all seasons. A growing crop on a level 
field receives only the vertical component of the radiation 
which falls on the field. If the field is not horizontal it can deal 
only with the component of the radiation at right angles to its 
surface. Hence in the case of the level field the effective 
intensity of solar radiation when the sun is low is considerably 
reduced below the value which represents the whole intensity 
of the radiation stream received. 

The sunshine recorder, in general use at crop-weather 
stations, is not intended to give any measure of the total amount 
of solar radiation received : all that it purports to do is to 
record the duration of “ bright sunshine.” So far as the instru¬ 
ment is concerned bright sunshine experienced in the late 
afternoon of a frosty winter’s day is equivalent to an equal 
duration of midday sun on a hot day in June or July. An 
instrument which gives a continuous record of the intensity of 
sky and solar radiation is the Callendar radiograph. Experi¬ 
ments with it have shown that radiation from clouds forms an 
appreciable part of what is recorded. The “ greenhouse 
effect ” of the glass bulb of the instrument is shown by the fact 
that outward radiation at night is not recorded, and is pre¬ 
sumably not able to pass through the glass. At the other end 
of the spectrum, ultra-violet radiation, which is pronounced at 
midday, is also excluded. The selective absorption of the glass 
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is therefore a factor to be kept in mind. By replacing the glass 
bulb with quartz or other selected transparent materials it is 
possible to obtain records of the intensity of other wave¬ 
length bands. The Callendar radiograph measures the radiation 
of a certain band of the radiation which falls on a horizontal 
surface, and it is therefore likely to give records which can be 
compared with statistics of crop growth provided the frequency 
band recorded by the Callendar is similar to that which is of 
importance for crop growth. An examination of sunshine data 
and radiation data for corresponding periods of a week or 
longer reveals a decided relationship between the two; it is 
only with an exceptionally dull or sunny week or month that 
there are striking discrepancies between the two sets of data. 
The similarity between the two sets of data does not, of course, 
extend to in^vidual days. 

The author could not state what effect on crop growth is 
exercised by the longer and shorter wave-length radiations, 
which are not transmitted by ordinary glass, and are, therefore, 
not recorded by the Callendar radiograph. Dr. Leonard Hill 
states that ultra-violet radiation has, in his opinion, little effect 
on plant life. However that may be, the ultra-violet radiation 
curve also follows the sunshine curve rather closely. Indeed, 
there seems to be good reason for stating that in all probability 
mean serial values of the vertical component of solar radiation, 
taken over consecutive periods of a week or a month or longer, 
and having regard to a wide band of wave-lengths of radiation 
likely to affect plant life, bear a fairly close resemblance to the 
corresponding curve showing mean aerial values of sunshuie. 
The exceptional cases are either very sunny or very dull 
periods and are explained by the variations in the relative 
importance of the sky-shine contribution to the total radiation 
which are characteristic of such periods. 

Solar Radiation and Plant Growth (Prof. V. H. Blackman).— 
The solar radiation reaching the earth is of course of the greatest 
biological importance. It is the sole source of energy available 
for food production by the green plant, and so is essential for the 
growth and fruiting of the crop. The question of the exact 
manner in which light affects plant growth is, however, a very 
difficult one which has not yet been fully elucidated. 

We observe in the plant two main effects of light. The first 
and more direct is that on the process of carbon assimilation, 
where the light energy absorbed by the plant is used in food 
production ; the plant is here almost solely concerned with that 
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part of the solar radio^tion which is recognized by our eyes as 
light. The second and more complex effect, of which we know 
much less, is the so-called formative (morphogenic) effect of 
light, i.e., the effect of light on the form and structure of the 
plant. The rays mostly concerned in this action arc the blue- 
violet ones. 

As regards the effect of various intensities of light on the 
form of the plant, it is well known that plants grown re¬ 
spectively in bright light and in shade have a very different 
form and structure, and the two can usually be distinguished 
at a glance. It will be remembered that Dr. Gregory (see 
summary of paper in last month’s Journai.) found a negative 
correlation between relative leaf-groviih and total radiation. 
In other words low light intensity, within limits, favours leaf 
growth, wliile high light intensity tends to retard it. We have 
practically no knowledge of quantitative relationships between 
this formative effect and the intensities of radiation. The 
problem is complicated by adaptation effects, for example, a 
plant exposed for some time to a given light intensity reacts 
differently from one newly exposed. 

There have been a large number of observations on the action 
of solar radiation on the rate of food production by the plant. 
The earliest observations with any attempt at precision were 
those of Brown and Escombe about twenty years ago. These 
investigators worked with single leaves in chambers exposed to 
a current of air in ordinary sunlight. They measured the COo 
absorbed by the leaf and, assuming that sugar was formed, 
they calculated the useful work done. By estimating also the 
energy used in evaporation of water and that used in warming 
the leaf, they determined the efficiency of the leaf. In one 
experiment with bright sunlight, using a sunflower leaf, they 
found that only 0-66 per cent, of the radiation falling on the 
leaf was used in assimilation, and of the radiation absorbed 
by the leaf only about 1 per cent, was used. A close examina¬ 
tion of this work shows, however, that the precision is illusory. 
Apart from the crudity of some of the measurements, this result 
is found to hold for only a particular set of conditions : a 
particular light intensity, a particular concentration of the raw 
material of assimilation (i.e,, CO 2 ), a particular temperature, a 
particular concentration of chlorophyll in the leaf, etc. It was 
found, for example, that if the light intensity in the above 
experiment was reduced to 1/I2th, the eflSciency in relation 
to the light falling was over 4 per cent. It is a well known 
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fact that the efficiency of the assimilating machine goes up 
markedly with reduction of light intensity. 

In particular the concentration of COg has a most striking 
effect on the efficiency. In some experiments carried out last 
month at the Imperial College, with a given light intensity, the 
growth of cucumber plants was increased 86 per cent, in eleven 
days by raising the CO 2 concentration. Light of different 
wave-lengths also has very different effects. In some recent, very 
careful work of Warburg and Negelein, using high concentra¬ 
tion of CO 2 , a medium temperature and very weak light, the 
average efficiency was, for red light, 69 per cent, and, for blue 
light, 33*8 per cent. Then again different plants are “ tuned ” 
(using a word which merely hides our ignorance) to work 
efficiently at different intensities. Assimilation takes place 
in the light and respiration in the dark, and the “ compensa¬ 
tion point ” between the two, where they are equal in amount, 
is different with different plants. 

We see that the efficiency of the plant stated as an absolute 
number has no meaning, and that laboratory data from single 
leaves and from plants grown under artificial conditions are 
of very little value. The most satisfactory method is to treat 
the crop as a whole, and attempts have been made to calculate 
the efficiency of field crops in relation to solar radiation. The 
calorific value of the aerial and underground parts of the crop 
is determined by burning in a bomb calorimeter. The energy 
stored up in the crop at harvest time is thus determined ; the 
solar radiation falling on a unit of soil area being also known, 
the efficiency of the crop can be estimated. 

The following crop efficiency data are given by Putter ;— 

Sjiring ^o^\n w)i<*at . .. .. .. 2*8 ppi cent. 

Rye.2*3 „ 

If the loss by respiration is taken into account, the 
percentages become 3-3 and 2-6 respectively. Red Clover 
appears to be the most efficient crop, for, when respiration is 
considered, the efficiency reaches 6*4 per cent. The figures of 
crop efficiency are higher than those which might have been 
expected from Brown and Escombe’s results. These two 
authors, however, worked with single leaves through which the 
light passed once only, whereas in the crop growing under 
natural conditions, the light is more fully absorbed as it may 
pass through several leaves in succession. 

These calculations are based on estimations by Hertsprung 
of the solar energy reaching the ground at Kiel. For the period 
]|[|irch 22 to September 21^ the radiation (of a wave-length less 
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than one metre) received per square metre is calculated as 
286,400 calories (large), the radiation received during these 
six months being four-fifths of that received during the whole 
year. It is probable that differences of crop-yield of different 
varieties may be partly due to their different efficiencies in the 
utilization of solar radiation. 

The Value of Co-ordination in Fhenological Observations 

(Mr. J. E. Clark ).—Doubtless man’s earliest conscious attention 
to the weather would have regard to his bodily comfort. 
The hunter would soon realize its relation to the coming and 
going of his prey, especially in temperate regions. Then, too— 
and of yet greater import—he would watch how the weather 
affected the growth of plants and fruits used as food, realizing 
its association with their various stages. When he turned 
cultivator of the choicer kinds, keener weather observations 
became essential. Thus man gradually became a student of the 
seasonal infiuences on animal and vegetable life. 

With writing began records of these associations. We may 
recall those of the Nile floods, going back thousands of years ; 
of vintages for over a thousand years. Indeed, we are largely 
able, thanks to such records, to ascertain now the variation 
from year to year of the ancient weather conditions. As we 
shall see later, even for the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, observations upon animal and plant seasonal changes 
have provided a welcome confirmation of the unexpected 
difference of the average temperature of that period, relatively 
to later years. With the eighteenth century the necessary 
accuracy in the case of individual enthusiasts had reached the 
stage when their records deserved to rank as the ‘‘ science of 
appearances ” ; that is, phenology. 

Phenology is usually included as a special branch of practical 
meteorology. But our introductory remarks show that the 
subject transcends the normal purview of that science, since it 
could be also regarded as a special branch of biology or of 
agriculture and horticulture. For its object is to ascertain the 
real relationship between the subjects of all these sciences, in 
other words between life stages and climate, laying special 
stress upon the influence of the seasons. Briefly, therefore, 
we may accept the definition in Whiimy^s Century Dictionary: 

the science treating of the influence of climate on the re¬ 
currence of the annual phenomena of animal and vegetable 
life.” 

The possible lines of investigation arising out of this definition 
are enormous. Praotioal work has in the main been ocmcen- 
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trated in two directions—of botany and ornithology. In the 
former, choice has fallen upon the phases of budding, leafing, 
blooming, fruiting, autumn colouring and leaf-fail for a select 
series of flowering plants. In the latter, upon bird movements, 
especially in spring migration. 

Phenology co-ordinated had taken firm root half a century 
ago, though lacking coherence and presentation of results in a 
common, tangible form. Earlier still we have the admirable 
isolated observers from whom we get a fair idea of phonological 
events in south-east England over a period of 190 years. 
Graphs from 1750 on, when fairly reliable temperature records 
begin, confirm in an interesting manner that the mean tem¬ 
peratures from then to the end of that century were abnormally 
low compared to later times. 

The present Royal Meteorological Society Phenological 
Scheme, carried out at some 300 stations, is based on the 
blossoming of thirteen plants, six bird events and six of insects. 
Tables showing the variation from average of temperature, 
aggregate temperatures, rainfall and sunshine are included for 
comparison. 

Except in the United States there is little co-ordinated 
observation outside Europe. In the States the chief organizer 
has been Dr. A. D. Hopkins, head of the Entomological Bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture, working mainly on its 
economic aspect. But the wider results are summed up in 
Supplement No. 9 of the Monthly Weather Review (1918), 
entitled “ Phenological Events and Natural Law as Guides to 
Agricultural Research and Practice.” One of his most 
striking early successes was in circumventing the ravages of the 
hessian fly by correlation of grain sowing with phenological 
events. More theoretical is his far-reaching “ Bioclimatic 
Law,” covering the American North Temperate Zone. Both ho 
and we have found that, with slight modification, it appears to 
be transferable to our own continent. It runs : “ Other con¬ 
ditions being equal the variation in the time of occurrence of a 
given periodical event in life activity in temperate North 
America is at the general average rate of four days to each 
degree of latitude, (each) 5® of longitude and (each) 400 feet 
of altitude; later northward, eastward and upwards in spring 
and early summer and the reverse in late summer and autumn. 

The Ministry of Agriculture in connexion with its Crop 
Weather Scheme has instituted precision records of selected 
crops and flowering plants. (See summary of following paper 
by Mr. Roebuck.) These should give a basis of correlation 
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between the two series, incomparably more reliable than 
anything yet attempted. 

In phenological work we possess a most valuable ally for 
transferring and appl 3 dng from country to country discoveries 
of economic importance dependent on more intimate knowledge 
of growth stages. But this predicates much closer correlation 
in the methods in vogue in different countries. Neither the 
schedules nor the methods have much common basis, though 
each is excellent in its own field. 

An attempt to make an advance has been made through 
three articles in Nature. These have met with a gratifying 
response practically from all over Europe except France, and 
also from more distant countries.*^ To the three known centres, 
Holland, Belgium and Germany, nine more are now known, 
each with its networks of stations, some of long standing. 
More than ten schedules were available, upon which have been 
based a schedule of thirty-one plants, seven birds and five 
insects, with the hoj)e that in each country at least ten to 
twenty would be suitable for inclusion in their respective 
schedules. If this is carried out, t^ach centre working up its 
own results, then in some ten years’ time we should be well 
placed for can’ying out correlation on a basis vastly more 
satisfactory than is now possible. By then, also, we should be 
reaping the first fruits of the Ministry of Agriculture scheme. 

The Value of Phenological Observations in Practical 
Agriculture (Mr. A. Roebuck ).—Crops are at the mercj^ of the 
weather complex. Its effects determine the success or otherw ise 
of a crop to a far greater extent than the sum total of the 
diverse operations performed by the cultivator. Since the 
effect of climate is so great it is all the more'important that we 
should take fullest advantage of it by a proper arrangement of 
all farm operations. Soil conditions may operate at times in a 
contrary direction, for example, by preventing earlier access to 
the land ; but with improving methods of tillage, and better 
and speedier implements, these difficulties may in time be 
overcome. 

It is then most important to have plants at any time in the 
proper stage of growth to take fullest advantage of the weather. 
We are all aware of a sequence of seasonal changes in plants. We 
also know that the same physiological state (say flowering) 
takes place at different times of the year in different species. 
For example, the hazel has flowered and set fruit long before the 
petals of the dog rose appear. Throughout most of the year 
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some striking phenomenon (leafing, flowering, fruiting, etc.) is 
taking place. Can we, then, utilize a number of such observa¬ 
tions on established native species and correlate these with 
appearances on our crop plants so that we can get maximum 
results from year to year ? 

All our cultivated plants and, with few exceptions, our 
native plants show a pronounced yearly periodicity due to the 
alternation of a period of active growth in summer with a 
period of winter rest. The duration of the dormant period may 
be extended by severe weather or may be shortened by a mild 
winter. It also varies in different plants. After a prolonged 
winter, once activity has started, it proceeds more rapidly 
than after a mild winter. All the factors wliich compose 
climate help to bring about this annual periodicity by in¬ 
fluencing the physiological qualities of the plants. No single 
factor is responsible. Even if the temperature in February be 
higher than in March, the growth in March would still be more 
energetic than that of February. 

Side by side with this pt'riodicity in plants we have periodical 
farm practices such as ploughing, rolling, harrowing, seeding, 
planting, harvesting. These also are aiTanged to take fullest 
possible advantages of soil conditions brought about by climate. 
Considering sowing, there is an early time before which it is 
imsafo to sow. Then there is a later time after which it is 
virtually useless, and somewhere between these two dates 
there is probably a time for maximum benefits. Hopkins has 
designated these as the early and late theoretical limiting times 
and the optimum time. The same applies to other farm 
operations. 

Every cultivator from time immemorial has instinctively 
gauged the earliness or lateness of the season by the growth 
exhibited in our native plants. The efforts of phonological 
workers culminated in Hopkins enunciating his bioclimatic 
law in America in 1918 (see summary of paper above). It is 
specially interesting to note that Continental, American and 
British workers have confirmed this law on quite different 
series of observations. While the bioclimatic law marks a very 
important step in the science, and while it is of great value for 
one or two operations on the farm, it is nevertheless much too 
limited in its application for our purpose. The law is for 
average conditions for approximately half a year, either the 
early season or the late season. The cultivator in England is 
concerned with much more detail. Take two places in different 
latitudes (altitudes or longitudes), there is a much bigger 
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difference between their seasons in January and February than 
there is in March and April, which again is bigger than in May 
or June. In other words, there is a catching up as the season of 
optimum vegetative activity approaches. AmeU has shown 
that, going northwards from Schonen, for each degree of 
latitude, vegetative activity is later 4-3 days in April, 2-3 days 
in May, 1-6 day in June and 0-5 day in July. In other words, 
because one place should sow oats a week later than another, 
it does not mean turnips should be sown a week later, but more 
likely two or three days. This emphasizes the need for having 
the observations spread over a long period by means of several 
observations on the same plant and several selected plants. 

The appearance of a certain physiological state in a plant is 
not sudden in the same sense as a rise in temperature, but is 
often dependent on the climatic conditions several months 
pr(»viously and how those conditions have continued since then. 
The dates of these j)eriodical phenomena in plants are accurate 
indices of the bioclimatie conditions at any place, since they are 
in response to all the factors which constitute climate. The best 
indices of climate' must, therefore, be the plants themselves, 
especially perennials. To a far less extent, insects and birds also 
may be of use as indices of climate. 

It would be of supreme importance if we could with certainty 
l>e able to point out plants which would accurately gauge the 
state of the season so that we could say—when such a plant is in 
flower, oats should be sown ; or, when another is in fruit, 
swedes should be sown, etc. During many years of observa¬ 
tion the writer has noticed that oats sown when the purple 
plum {Prunus pissardi) commences to flower have yielded well 
and been free from frit fly attack, the pest most feared by 
growers. The flowering of the elder (Sambvens nigra) has also 
coincided with seeding of swedes to obtain good crops. The 
best time for seeding of winter oats appears to be between the 
flowering of ivy (Hedera helix) and the ripening of holly 
berries {Ilex aquifolium). 

The author has constructed curves of growth for oat varieties 
in 1926 and 1926 and also curves for emergence of frit flies. 
Six inches is taken as the critical height for the oat plant; if it 
reaches this height when the flies appear it is not likely to be 
attacked. The curves have been compared with the date of 
flowering of purple plum and the conclusion is drawn that oats 
should be sown by this date'. 

With a view to testing the possibihty of using index plants 
in practioe, a scheme of observations has recently been for- 
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mulated under the Ministry of Agriculture’s Crop Weather 
Scheme. The idea is to place the plants in a garden surround¬ 
ing, or side by side with, the plot containing the meteorological 
instruments. In all, twenty-four plants arc to bo used. They 
are perennial herbs and shrubs. Five observations are to be 
made on each species, namely, (1) date of first leafing ; (2) date 
of flowering ; (3) date when the fruit is ripe ; (4) date of leaf 
colour change ; (5) date when they are leafless. A study of the 
list of plants shows that, with the possible exception of 
December, there will be two or three striking phenomena 
showing each month of the year in one or other of those 
species. From these it should be possible to test the regu¬ 
larity of the series as a whole and the applicability of index 
plants to practical agriculture. 

)ic sfc }ic 

PARSNIP CANKER 

H. H. Stirrup, M.Sc. and A. Roebuck, N.D.A. 

Midland AgricuUvral and Dairy College, 

IntroductioiL.—Canker is a disease that attacks parsnip 
crops very severely in some seasons but hardly appears at all in 
others. During 1924-25, quite 80 per cent, of the late-lifted 
crops in the Melbourne district of Derbyshire were practically 
ruined by it, but two of the growers who then suffered heavily 
had no loss with their crops the following season, and a third 
was but httle affected. The lifting season for parsnips, grown 
on a field scale, extends from November to February, and, 
ordinarily, the disease does not appear until late in this period, 
although, in a bad canker year, it may begin early in the 
autumn. If it is showing at Christmas, the January and 
February liftings are usually seriously affected. 

Influence of Soils, Manures and Seasons.— Experienced 
growers incline to the behef that crops, grown on land where the 
subsoil is very retentive of moisture, are most subject to this 
disease ; also that its virulence is increased in seasons where 
periodic checks in growth are followed by good growing periods. 
Manure and lime have both been blamed for its occurrence, 
but addition or omission of either or both does not appear to 
make any difference in a “ Canker ” season. There is, however, 
some evidence to show that, with too-richly manured soils and 
those lacking in fime, the virulence of the disease is increased.* 
Certain fields are reputed to be singularly free from attacks 

* A. 1). C\)ttoii: “ Diseases of Parsnips.” (Kew Bulletin, No. 1, 
1918, p. 8.) 
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of the disease, and these have deep soils with loose, sandy 
subsoils. The intensity of the attack also appears to vary with 
the variety of parsnip grown. 

Course of the Disease.-— After growing for some time, cracks 
usually appear in the parsnip root; the skin is ruptured, 
apparently by sudden increased pressure from within, and the 
cortical tissues are then exposed. The cracks usually run 
horizontally and at or near the ground level, but they may take 
a more irregular coxirse or even run vertically down the root. 
The skin comes off, exposing a rather rough edge and often 
taking with it a few layers of cells of the cortical tissue, this 
being rough where tom and exposed but quite clean and free 
from discoloration. Professor Priestley has shown that this 
exposed wound is not readily healed by the development of a 
corky protective layer as is the case with most other plants. It 
is thus laid bare to the attack of any micro-organisms, sapro¬ 
phytic or weakly-parasitic, and these maj^ enter either before 
or aftc^r attacks by other pests. 

With the entrance of the fungi and bacteria, a rotting 
commences, at first irregular, rather dry in appearance and of 
an orange-brown colour, but, later, becoming black and 
developing into a soft rot which destroys the whole of the 
shoulder and, finally, the whole root. Even when, as in some 
seaons, canker does not develop, there is often a blotchy, 
reddish-brown discoloration over the cracks, that is, 
apparently, normally produced by physiological processes in 
the plants. It does not seem, however, to detract from the 
market value of the roots. 

Problem of Control. —In the prevention of crackmg would 
appear to lie the best means of avoiding damage : and it seems 
reasonalile to suppose that the primary cause of this cracking 
is the checking and subsequent restarting of growth in the 
plant. When cracking has taken place, the plant is unable to 
protect itself, and pests, fungi and bacteria, if favoured b}" the 
weather conditions, may then enter and produce the rot which 
destroys the root. The problem of preventing the cracldng 
resolves itself, at present, into two lines of investigation :— 

(J)'I'ho ])roniotion of logular and \niiiit(Tni}>Uui jjrowth, by 
providing a regular and continuous su])ply of moisture, with 
nutriment neither too great, nor too little in quantity. 

(2) The study of all varieties under cultivation to determine 
which, if any, arc least liable to sudden checking and restarting in 
growth ; which possess, in greater degree, tlio j^ower to heal 
wounds by tlio formation of a protective corky layer ; and which, 
also, possess commendable market qualities os to the size and 
shape of root. 
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Plromotiiig Unintemipted Growth.—Considering the first 
line of investigation, the problem resolves itself into manage¬ 
ment of the soil, the tilth, soil moisture and manuring. Experi¬ 
ments made in 1917''' showed advantage in liming and also in 
salting. Both the lime and the salt operate in two ways ; the 
lime by effecting an improvement in the tilth and by liberating 
nutriment, and the salt by liberating nutriment and by 
influencing the soil moisture. Kainit and potash salts may have 
similar effects which will be studied further, particularly as 
these and other substances may have some influence on the 
physiological processes in the root itself, such as improving its 
capacity for wound healing. 

Resistance to Canker of Particular Varieties. —Observation 
of varieties during the past season (1925-26) in the Melbourne 
District of Derbyshire have given promising results, although 
the incidence of canker in this season was remarkably slight. 
To a certain extent, this may have been advantageous as, in 
the absence of the complicated rots following cracking, the 
susceptibility to cracking of the different varieties was more 
clearly observable. Ten varieties were sown, 21 yd. drill 
lengths of each being lifted from December 6 to 10, 1925, and a 
similar quantity on January 26, 1926. There was a marked 
difference in the amount of canker produced in the several 
varieties, but, in all cases, there was a progressive increase of 
the disease between the beginning of December and the end of 
January. The percentage of canker in December ranged from 
0 to 10, but at the end of January it was from 12 to 50. 

The varieties tried could be classified in three groups accord¬ 
ing to the degree of canker produced :— 

(1) Slightly attacked (12-19 pei cent.) -“Large. Guernsey”; 
“ Tender and True.” 

(2) Moderately attacked (26-34 pei cent ) —Harrison’s “ Offen- 

ham ” ; Toogood’s “ Improved Mairo^^ ” ; Finney’s “ Marrow 
Selected ” ; “ Student ” ; Toogood’s “ Intermediate ” ; and 

“ Hollow Crown.” 

(3) Severely attacked (48-50 pei cent.) Elcombe’s “ Improved”; 
and Yates’ “ Evesham.” 

It should be noted that these results apply to one season 
only, but they seem to show that there is a definite connexion 
between the appearance of canker and the variety grown. It is 
possible, also, that the earlier-maturing varieties are more 
subject to the disease and it may be policy, therefore, for growers 
to cultivate more than one variety, leaving only the long season 
and more-resistant varieties for cropping after Christmas. 

♦ Kew Bulletmj No 1, 1918. 
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SEEDS ACT, 1920 

Season 1925-26 

Cheapness is too often the dominant consideration with the 
purchaser of seeds, to the exclusion of such important details 
as analytical purity, germination, trueness to strain, etc. 
The folly of buying solely on a price basis should be obvious 
when the comparatively insignificant cost of the seed is com¬ 
pared with the value of the land, the labour, and fertilizers 
used, and of the resulting crop. Price must, of course, be 
considered, especially imder present conditions, but much 
the more important factor is quality. Recognition and con¬ 
sideration of the importance of quality is creating an advanced 
standard of judgment of seeds which cannot fail to be of the 
utmost value to agriculture. With so much at stake the farmer 
should consider carefully all the material particulars as to the 
quality of the seeds he buys, and he should always see that 
his seller supplies him with those particulars to which he has 
a statutory right under the Seeds Act. 

The production, harvesting, cleaning, storing and distribu¬ 
tion of good quality seed is a highly specialized business which 
can best be undertaken by those specially qualified to handle 
such a technical and expensive matter. 

In spite of the obvious desirability of purchasing only high- 
quality seed many farmers still obtain their seed supplies 
from other farmers, in many cases without a test or any kind 
of guarantee as to quality. The position in this respect has, 
however, shown marked improvement during the past year or 
so. There is evidence that farmers are realizing more and 
more the value of obtaining full particulars of the seeds they 
purchase. This tendency is particularly noticeable among the 
younger farmers, whose influence it is hoped will gradually 
tend to bring the selling farmers into line with the seedsmen 
as regards supplying the necessary particulars with the seed 
they sell. 

The Ministry is sometimes criticized for the attention it 
gives to the proper carrying out of the Seeds Regulations by 
seedsmen, when, at the same time, quantities of seed are being 
sold from farmer to farmer without a test. It is perhaps not 
realized how difficult it is to tackle this problem of farmer to 
farmer sales. A great amount of energy and time has been 
devoted to bringing home to the selling farmer his responsi¬ 
bilities under the Act, and to the buying farmer the advantage 
he derives from getting properly tested seed. Good results 
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in this connexion arc believed to have been obtained by the 
exhibit illustrating the Seeds Act which is displayed at a large 
number of agricultural shows, com exchanges and markets. 
It is possible in this way to get into touch with a consider¬ 
able number of farmers in a practical and economical manner. 
Numerous \dsits are paid to individual farms for the purpose 
of discussing seed questions and drawing investigational 
samples for testing, but this method of reaching the farmers is 
too expensive to permit of unlimited extension. County 
agricultural staflfs and farmers’ organizations give valuable 
assistance with regard to the publication of articles and 
facilities for lectures. The Ministry also gets into immediate 
contact, either by letter or by the visit of an Inspector, with 
farmers who advertise that they have seeds for sale, and it is 
satisfactory to note, in this connexion, the large proportion of 
farmers’ advertisements which now refer to the fact that the 
seeds they are offering have been officially tested. 

Visits to Seedsmen. —The total number of visits paid by 
Inspectors of the Ministry to seedsmen’s establishments in 
connexion with the administration of the Seeds Act during 
the season 1925-26 was 8,100 as compared with 6,500 during 
the season 1924-25. The tendency during the previous two years 
had been to lessen the number of these visits, but under a new 
arrangement of localized inspections which was put into 
operation during the season 1925-6 it was found possible to 
reach a large number of small traders, some 2,050 in all, who 
had not been called upon before, l^he bulk of these small 
traders were found to be' selling seeds only for a short period 
of the 5 ^ear and as a “ side-line ” to their normal business. 
This must not, however, be taken as an indication that there 
is an extension of this class of sale. It merely arose out of th(‘ 
new inspection arrangement which enabled the local inspectors 
to comb out some of the remoter districts and densely- 
populated areas, which had not previously been dealt with 
intensively. On the contrary, evidence from all parts of the 
country tends to show that the requirements of the Seeds Act 
are causing the small ‘‘ side-line ” trader either to cease selling 
seeds or to confine this side of his business to the sale of packets 
which he obtains from reputable seed houses on a sale or return 
basis. This is satisfactory, as it should lead to an improvement 
in the quahty of the seeds sold, much of the inferior seed 
hitherto sold being handled by the “ side-line ” seller. 

Another result effected by the Act, which w^as noticed 
particularly during the past season, is that retailers are buying 
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their seeds in much smaller quantities, and re-ordering as the 
season progresses, in an attempt to avoid carrying over stocks 
to the following season. Where seeds are carried over, however, 
it is noticeable that they are either discarded or that the 
requirements of the Regulations are more closely followed in 
respect of retesting before the seed is again offered for sale. 
Retailers are also displaying greater discrimination as regards 
the sources from which they purchase their supplies. By 
obtaining their seeds from a reputable wholesaler they find 
they safeguard themselves against the possibility of selling 
seeds of an inferior quality. More care is also given to the 
preparation of seed mixtures. 

Control Sampling. —During the season Inspectors of the 
Ministry drew 1,492 samples of seed on seedsmen’s premises 
for the purpose of check testing at the Official Seed-Testing 
Station. This was a slight increase, viz., 74, on the total of 
such samples taken during the previous season. These samples 
included 247 clovers, 162 grasses, 21 field seeds, 202 roots, 
401 vegetables, 100 eereals, and 359 packeted seed. The 
check tests showed that the declaration of the seller was in¬ 
correct in some material particular in the case of 20 samples 
of grass seed, 18 of clover, 2 of field, 4 of root, 23 of garden, 
and 5 of cereal seeds. In 10 cases the germination was shown 
to be incorrect to the extent of from 10 to 15 per cent., 10 
differed in this respect by from 15 to 20 per cent., and in 
11 cases the figure of germination w^as found to be over 
20 per cent. out. The purity was wrong to the extent of from 
3 to 5 per cent, in seven cases, from 5 to 10 per cent, in nine 
cases, and over 10 per cent, in four cases. In the other cases 
the principal sources of error were in connexion with the 
presence of injurious weed seeds or dodder, and in a few cases 
only were the necessary particulars completely omitted. 
Taken as a percentage of the total number of control samples 
drawn, the discrepancy cases represent 6*6 per cent., as com¬ 
pared with 7*7 percent, in 1924-25, 9 percent, in 1923-24, and 
11*5 per cent, in 1922-23—an encouraging improvement. 

Packet Seed. —Of the 359 control samples of packet seed 
taken during the season 95-5 per cent, were found to be at or 
above the minimum standards laid down by the Regulations, 
as compared with 94 per cent, in 1924-25 and 90*6 per cent, 
in 1923-24. Of the samples found to be below the minima, 
2 per cent, were above two-thirds of the standard and only 
2*6 per cent., as compared with 4*4 per cent, in 1924-26, were 
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below two-thirds of the standard. Having regard to the 
increase in the sale of packet seed, this general improvement 
in the quality is very satisfactory. 

licensed Frivate Seed-Testing Stations.— The number of 
private stations licensed by the Ministry to test seed for the 
purpose of the Seeds Act is now 88, an increase of one 
during the season. Special inspections of these licensed 
stations were made during the course of the season, and some 
840 samples taken for check testing at the Official Seed-Testing 
Station. These included 237 samples of cereals, 50 grasses, 
208 clovers, 162 field seeds, and 183 vegetable seeds. Wherever 
the official check test did not confirm the result obtained at 
the licensed stations the matter was fully investigated to 
ascertain the reason for the variation. The seeds which, 
judging from the discrepancy cases, presented most difficulty in 
testing were peas, mangolds, oats, trifolium, and tares. As a 
further check on the testing at the private licensed stations a 
series of special “ Referee ” samples were issued to them from 
the Official Seed-Testing Station. These included uniform 
samples of cocksfoot, white clover, tares, lucerne, mangold, 
and swede. The results of these tests as compared with similar 
tests carried out at the Official Stations were fully discussed at 
the Seed Analysts’ Annual Conference,.to which reference is 
made later in this report. 

Training and Examination of Seed Analysts.— The fifth 
course of training for seed analysts was held at the Official 
Seed-Testing Station from June 21 to July 20, 1926; 14 
analysts attended the course and showed commendable keen¬ 
ness in their work. At the end of the course an examination 
was held, which was attended by 19 candidates, all of whom, 
it is satisfactory to note, were awarded a pass certificate. 
The practice of holding these annual courses of training and 
examinations is having a marked effect on the uniformity in 
practice at the various licensed stations, and it is also creating 
a pool of qualified analysts on which the licensed stations are 
able to draw when necessary. 

Seed Analysts’ Conterenoe.— The Fourth Annual Conference 
of Seed Analysts was held at the National Institute of Agri¬ 
cultural Botany on July 24, and was attended by the analysts 
from most of the principal private licensed statioirs in the 
country. The Chief Officer of the Official Station reviewed 
the results obtained at the licensed stations on the series of 
“ Referee ” samples referred to above, and papers were read 
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on experiments with meadow foxtail, the occurrence of insect 
pests and fungus diseases in seed samples, and some new 
methods employed in the identification of certain kinds of grass 
seed. During the afternoon the British Association of Com¬ 
mercial Seed Analysts held its second annual meeting, when 
reports on the activities of the Association during the previous 
twelve months were received and other business transacted. 

Seed Analysts’ Bulletin.” —Four numbers of this Bulletin 
were issued to seed analysts during the period under review. 
The purpose of this Bulletin is to keep all seed analysts in touch 
with developments in methods of testing, and generally to 
deal with any matters that may be of interest to them in 
connexion with their work. 

Germination of Seed Peas, etc. —In the autumn of 1925 
the Ministry issued a paragraph to the Press pointing out 
that there were indications that the germination of the 1925 
crop of seed peas was below normal, and that, consequently, 
a considerable proportion of the seed peas marketed during 
the season would probably be found to have a slightly lover 
figure of germination than the minimum percentage prescribed 
in the Seeds Regulations, 1922. The sale of seeds with a lower 
germination than the minima shown in the Regulations is 
not illegal provided that a definite statement of the actual 
percentage of germination is delivered to the purchaser. 
A similar notice was issued to the Press with regard to the 
purity of parsnip seed. This seed, owing to its stnicture, 
frequently gives a purity figure of less than the 97 per cent, 
minimum referred to in the Regulations, the impurities being 
mainly light ” and imperfect seed. The sale of such seed 
is not contrary to the Regulations provided the actual 
percentage of purity is declared. 

Seed Potatoes. —^A considerable amount of work was carried 
out during the season in connexion with the section of the 
Regulations dealing with seed potatoes. The most frequent 
infringements of the Regulations in this connexion are as 
regards the statements as to size and dressing, and variety. 
Cases of inaccurate statements as to size and dressing arise 
of course in the early part of the year, and are reported to the 
Ministry either by the purchasers of the seed or by Inspectors 
who discover them in the ordinary course of their duties. 
It is understood that the Regulations have had a decidedly 
beneficial effect as regards the accuracy of the statements 
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now given by sellers as to the size of seed potatoes. Reported 
cases of alleged false statements as to variety fall roughly into 
three groups :— 

(1) Those reported before the seed is planted, in which it is generally 
necessary to have an official sample grown on at a potato testing 
station ; 

(2) Those reported by the farmer on the evidence of his growing 
crop, in which cases arrangements are immediately made for 
Inspectors of the Ministry to examine the crop and if necessary 
trace the seed back to the stage at which the mis-statement 
was made ; 

(3) Those ca.ses—and the greatest number of reports fall in this 
group—which are discovered by Inspectors m connexion with 
their inspections of growing crops under the crop inspection 
scheme for tlie certification of crops true to type. 

Occasionally cases are reported on the evidence of a crop as 
lifted, but it is most desirable that the Ministry's attention 
should be called to alleged mixtures at an earlier stage when an 
examination can be made of the growing crop. 

In all cases in which the Ministry is satisfied that there has 
been failure to comply with the Regulations suitable action 
is taken direct with the supplier responsible if ho is situated in 
England or Wales, but in cases where the seed was obtained 
from Scotland the matter is reported to the Board of Agri¬ 
culture for Scotland, that Department being charged with the 
administration of the Regulations in Scotland. 

A number of cases were dealt with in this manner during the 
season 1925-26, but this may be taken as evidence of a spread 
of knowledge of the Regulations combined with more intensive 
inspection work by Officers of the Ministry rather than of an 
increase in the sale of seed potatoes wrongly described. On 
the contrary, it is believed that the requirements of the Seeds 
Act and of other regulations as to the sale and planting of 
seed potatoes are having encouraging results as regards the 
quality of the potato crops of the country. 

ProsecatioilS.—It is satisfactory to note that during the 
season 1925-26 it was found necessary to take legal pro¬ 
ceedings in fewer cases than in former years, a fact which 
supplements other indications that the requirements of the 
Seeds Act are being more closely followed than hitherto. The 
following are brief particulars of the oases taken during the 
season:— 

On October 13, 1025, a case was heard at Birmingham against 
a local firm for selling onion seed with a declaration th^ the 
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gennination was not less than the prescribed minimum, 

60 per cent., but which was shown by a test on a control sample to 
germinate only 17 per cent. This is the second time the Ministry 
has had occasion to prosecute this firm. A conviction was obtained, 
and a fine of £6 imposed. 

At Leicester, on April 10, 1926, a local shopkeeper was charged 
with (a) failure to display the necessary particulars alongside seed 
peas exposed for sale, and (b) failure to deliver the necessary 
statement m the case of a sale of seed yieas. The defendant was 
fined £1 on each charge and £2 2s. Od. costs. 

On April 13, 1926, a case was taken at i\i?hford against an 
auctioneer for failing to give the necessary particulars in connexion 
with a sale by auction of a quantity of potatoes for yilantmg. 
The Bench held that the potatoes wore not seed potatoes and did 
not, theroforo, come uncler the requirements of the Seeds Act 
and Regulations. The case was dismissed. 

At Exeter, on August 7, 1926, a firm of seed and agricultural 
merchants was chargeil with making a false statement as to the 
percentage of germination of a consignment of Meadow Fescue 
seed. The defence put forward was that the bag from which the 
control sample had been taken consisted of old seed which was 
sent out owing to an error on the jiart of an employee. The Bench 
accepted the ex{)lanation, but decided that, as the firm was re¬ 
sponsible for the actions of its employees, they must convict. 
A fine of £2 was imposed and £2 2s. fKl. eoc>ts. 

In addition to the above, a number of cases were taken in 
Scotland for offences against tlie Seeds Act in connexion 
with consignments of seed potatoes supplied to English 
customers. 

Amendments of Seeds Regulations. —No amendments have 
been made in the “ Seeds Regulations, 1022,” so that, unless 
some unforeseen circumstance should arise, the Regulations 
will be the same during the season 1926-27 as those which 
were in operation last season. 

Note. —Co])ics of Iho Seeds Act, 1920 (price 3d. net) ; the 
Seeds (Amoiidmeiit) Act, 1925 (price Id. net) ; and the Seeds 
Regulations, 1922 (price 3il. not), may bo obiamcd through any 
bookseller, or direct from Hh Majesty’s Stationery Office, Adastral 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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HUBAM SWEET CLOVER 

E. Wylub Fbnton, M.A., B.So., F.L.S., F.E.S., 
8eale-Hayve Agricultural College. 

Whbn a new plant, or a new strain of one already known, 
is recommended to farmers for cultivation, they naturally 
wish to have full particulars about it. With the object of 
getting some practical information about Hubam sweet 
clover (Mdilotoa alba Desr.), which has been advocated as 
a valuable crop for British agriculturists, a series of trials 
lasting over three years has been carried out on the botanical 
plots at the Seale-Hayne Agricultural College. 

Description. —Hubam sweet clover is not a clover but a 
melilot, and is an annual strain of Bokhara clover, this latter 
being a white-flowered biennial melilot. The melilots are erect 
and taller than clovers, and the flowers, instead of being 
grouped into a globular head, are situated round a long, 
central axis, technically known as a raceme. It owes the 
term “ sweet ” to the presence of cumarin, a sweet-smelling 
substance, which is also present in sweet vernal grass. Hubam 
sweet clover (sometimes called Hughes’ sweet clover), although 
it closely resembles the Bokhara clover, differs from it in 
being an annual and in not having the thick root stock of 
the Bokhara ; also, its vegetation is more tender, delicate, and 
a lighter shade of green. It was noted during the trials that 
an appreciable number of the sweet clover plants lived for 
two years, and, in saving seed from them, the number of 
biennials increased, these being exactly like the Bokhara 
clover plants. If this phenomenon is at all usual, in a short 
time there might be more Bokhara than Hubam sweet clover 
plants. 

Observations on the Trials.— The situation of the trial plots 
is approximately 350-400 feet above sea level, facing south¬ 
east. The geological formation is Upper Devonian, and the 
underlying rocks are shales. The soil is a silt, tending to cake 
and crack in dry weather, and is inferior to the area of rich, 
red soil typical of many parts of Devon. 

The seed bed must be well prepared and the soil free from 
weeds, as the young plants are readily affected by shading 
and competition, although, when several inches high, they 
can hold their own. To ensure true seed for these experiments, 
a supply was obtained direct from the United States, and 
was, presumably, correct, 
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It was found that the best times to sow were either in the 
late autumn, preferably in the shelter of a cereal stubble, or 
in late spring, when there is no longer any danger of frosts 
and cold winds. Autumn sowing is risky, as the seeds often 
do not germinate till spring, and if cold or frost follows, a 
heavy toll is taken of the seedlings, which are very tender 
and much affected by weather. Heavy losses may result from 
drought, cold winds, frost, or excess of moisture. The early 
stages of growth are, in fact, the most critical of ail, but if 
the plant survives them, there is not much difficulty with the 
later stages. 

Drilling gave much better results than broadcasting. In 
broadcast areas, many seedlings never broke through the 
surface of the seed bed, while others were so weakened that 
they died. In drills, which, in these experiments, were ten 
inches to a foot apart, the combined efforts of the seedlings 
lifted the earth and a good germination was obtained. Where 
drilled, too, weeding was a simple matter, whereas in broadcast 
areas it was practically impossible. 

The depth of sowing, obviously, depends very largely on 
the nature of the soil. In the rather heavy soil on which these 
experiments were conducted, the best results were obtained 
when the seeds were sown at a depth of one inch. Those sown 
half inch deep came next, but gave 60 per cent, less yield, 
and at two inches very slightly less. In sowing a little below 
the surface, the young plants have the advantage of protection 
against the weather ; and, if drought follows, the root system, 
being deeper, can usually obtain some moisture, which may 
not be possible with a depth of only half inch or less. 

Sowing at the rate of 30 lb. of seed per acre gave the best 
results. With a heavier sowing, the plants were feeble and the 
yield less; and with a lighter sowing the plants were bushy 
and woody and the yield smaller. If sown for seed, however, 
the plants should be well apart, and a lighter sowmg will be 
more satisfactory. 

Hubam sweet clover grows w'ell with thinly sown cereals, 
and even to a certain extent with vetches, but rye grasses 
depress it very much and it usually fails when sown with 
them. The cutting stage of Hubam sweet clover was found, 
generally, to be reached early in September, the cold spring 
winds and the summer drought tending to retard its growth. 

General Ckmdnsions. —^As a crop, Hubam sweet clover, 
being an annual, would be used for a “ one year ley,” either 
alone or mixed with another legume or a lightly sown cereal. 

3g2 
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It should be out before flowering. Fed alone, stock would 
probably either eat it sparingly, or refuse it. When grown 
with grasses, it was frequently left, the grasses alone being 
eaten. If stock can be induced to eat it, then growing alone 
is the best method. For silage purposes, a good crop of Hubam 
might prove useful, especially if mixed with other material. 
Like lucerne, which it resembles in appearance, it will be 
better cut green than grazed or made into hay. 

Theoretically, the feeding value of Hubam is fairly high, 
as can bo judged from the following analyses of sweet clover 
and other legumes :— 

Analyses oe Geeen Plants 
(Henry and Morrison ; “ Feeds and Feeding ”) 

Nitrogen 



Water 

Ash 

Crude 

protein 

Fibre 

free 

extract 

Fat 

Lucomo 

. . 74*7 

2*4 

4*5 

7*0 

10*4 

1*0 

Swooi clover 

. . 76*6 

2*1 

4*4 

7*0 

10*2 

0*7 

Crimson clover 

.. 82*6 

1*7 

3*0 

4*7 

7*4 

0*6 

Red clover .. 

. . 73*8 

2*1 

41 

7 3 

11*7 

1*0 

Sainfoin 

. . 74*4 

2 4 

3 8 

6*2 

12*4 

0*8 


Hubam is not nearly so robust as the biennial Bokhara 
clover. The latter has never been extensively used in this 
country, for its bitter taste (due to the presence of cumarin), 
and the great toughness of the stem are serious objections. 
There are also other leguminous plants which give better 
results. The susceptibility of Hubam sweet clover to soil 
conditions, weather, and climate render it a very doubtful 
proposition even in favourable circumstances. When cut 
early, before the stem hardens, the yield is not any higher 
than can be obtained from clover and other legumes. It is 
also very susceptible to attacks from turnip flea beetle, which 
can do severe damage, and in many districts would make it 
practically impossible to raise a crop. The only point of 
interest is that the flowers are considered of great value for 
the production of honey but that concerns the 
beekeeper rather than the farmer. Apart from this it is evident 
that the disadvantages are so many and serious that it is not 
a plant that can be recommended under the ordinary conditions 
of British farming. In many parts of Canada, where sweet 
clover has been tried, it was not a great success and has since 
become an objectionable weed. There are doubtless cases 
where it may be successfully grown, and in circumstances 
where other legumes fail, but such cases are exceptional. 
Anyone considering Hubam sweet clover as a crop should first 
consult the County Organiser, or try it only on a small scale. 
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EGG AND POULTRY MARKETING 
DEMONSTRATION 

In the last (November) issue of this Journal (p. 689) was 
published a note giving particulars of the marketing demon¬ 
strations contemplated by the Ministry as part of the work 
which is to be carried out with the aid of the grant from the 
Empire Marketing Board. It will not be possible to operate 
the full programme until the spring and summer of next 
year, but a preliminary demonstration was staged at the 
poultry show at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, on November 
2-4, which was held under the joint auspices of the 
Birmingham Agricultural Exhibition Society and the Midland 
Federation of Feather and Fiir Societies. The commodities 
dealt with on this occasion were eggs and poultry, a separate 
section of the demonstration being devoted to each. 

(1) Eggs. —Eggs will not look well, keep well, or sell well 
unless they are clean in the nest, cleaned if necessary when 
collected, candled for quality, graded for size, properly and 
attractively packed, held under sound conditions, and reach 
the consumer in the shortest possible time after laying. These 
points were all demonstrated at Birmingham. The handicap 
under which those home producers who ignore them place 
themselves was illustrated by the display not only of 
samples of home-produced eggs, but of cases of graded eggs 
from other parts of the Empire—Northern Ireland, the Irish 
Free State, Canada, South Africa, and Australia—and from 
near-European countries, including Holland, Belgium, France, 
and Denmark, all of which find their principal export market 
here. 

The latest ideas in economical and efficient packing were 
shown by a comprehensive display of the various types of 
returnable and non-returnable boxes, and of other commercial 
packages. There was also a continuous demonstration of 
candling and grading. In the candling room, the various 
methods of testing the quality of eggs, both in bulk and 
singly, were shown. Candling should be oindertaken by 
wholesale distributors as an essential safeguard to their 
business. 

The grading exhibit brought to the notice of producers, 
in most cases, probably, for the first time, a mechanical egg 
grader of a type now largely used in Ireland (Fig. 1). This 
consists of a series of trays placed over one another, the 
holes of which coincide in position, but diminish in size in 
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each successive tray. The eggs are placed in the top 
series of holes, and according to size come to rest in one or 
other of the trays. Large-scale producers, dealers, producers’ 
co-operative societies, and all who handle eggs in bulk should 
make a practice of grading their consignments. What is 
required, however, is not a multitude of grading systems, but 
one standard system. The standard grades suggested by the 
Ministry were the subject of an impressive and much admired 
display (Fig. 2), which will not readily be forgotten by those 
who saw it. 

(2) Poultry. —The poultry marketing exhibit directed 
attention in the first place to the right stage at which to 
market fowls. It frequently happens that, either through 
neglect or ignorance, large numbers of surplus birds are 
placed on the market at unsuitable and unprofitable stages of 
development; simple illustrations of this were on view. The 
methods of conditioning and fattening birds by trough feeding 
and cramming were also demonstrated ; experience in other 
countries suggests that these processes can often best be 
undertaken by buyers, who kill and dress the birds foi 
market. The best methods of killing, plucking, and dressing 
poultry for the market were shown, and attention was drawn 
to the value of sorted feathers. 

The adequate grading of poultry is rarely practised in this 
country, and, even where it is attempted, the lack of a 
uniform system of classification proves a serious disability. 
The Ministry’s suggestions in this respect were illustrated by a 
display of birds graded according to quality and weight (Fig. 3). 
This new departure attracted much attention. The possibilities 
and advantages of grading were further illustrated by packs of 
birds from the Dominions and foreign countries. Various types 
of inexpensive non-returnable boxes well suited to the trade 
were on view. 

(3) (Jold Storage. —The carrying over of seasonal surpluses 
to meet trade demands when supplies are short is a necessary 
public service. The various methods of preserving eggs in 
lime-solution, water-glass, gas, and by guaranizing and other 
means were shown. Further, since the special methods of 
preparation and packing that are desirable for produce intended 
for cold store are neither widely known nor understood, an 
exhibit dealing with the cold storage of both eggs and poultry 
was arranged in conjunction with the Low Temperature 
Research Station at Cambridge. The small chilling plant 
shown was of particular interest to wholesale buyers in country 
districts. 
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The remarks of visitors and references in the Press afford 
ample evidence that the exhibit was widely appreciated. 
The recently issued Reports* on the marketing of eggs and 
poultry were in keen demand, and nearly 600 copies were 
sold. 

Elsewhere in this issue (pp. 858-861) will be found hints 
on the marketing of eggs and fowls. It is proposed in future 
issues to deal more fully with the question of grading these 
two commodities. 

COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR ENGLAND 

The Twenty-Second Meeting.of the Council was held at the 
Guildhall, Westminster, S.W., on Tuesday, October 26, 1926, 
Lord Clinton in the chair. 

Statement by the Minister of Agriculture.— The Rt. Hon. 
Walter Guinness, M.P., Minister of Agriculture, in the course of 
his address to the Council, reviewed the chief agricultural 
happenings in the five months since the last meeting. He said 
that, although agriculture had not been directly concerned in 
the industrial troubles, there was evidence on all sides that 
producers were suffering from the fall in the purchasing power 
of the community. The harvest, which promised well, had 
proved to be somewhat disappointing. The potato crop was 
estimated at 3,630,000 tons, as agamst 4,209,000 last year on a 
smaller acreage. It was too early to foresee what would be 
the trend of potato prices, but the farmer might hope that 
prices would rise before foreign imports were attracted to this 
country. The Minister referred briefly to the position of the 
Weighing of Cattle Bill and Land Drainage Bill, both of which 
had been passed, the Small Holdings Bill, the Rural Housing 
Bill, the Merchandise Marks Bill, the Fertilizers and Feeding 
Stuffs Bill, and the Horticultural Produce (Sales on Commission) 
Bill. He did not suggest that there was anything sensational 
in the Parliamentary programme, but its cumulative effect 
should be very considerable. 

Mr. Guinness said that it was remarkable that the problem 
of marketing had lagged so far behind other agricultural 
problems. For years past the farmer had devoted his attention 
to reducing costs, and science had come to his assistance by 
labour-saving devices, by new varieties of crop, by improved 

* Report on the Marketing of Eggs in England and Wedesp Economic 
Series No. 10. Report on the Marketing of Poultry in England and Wales^ 
Foonomic Series No. 11. Obtainable from His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.F. 2, iirico Od. each net. 
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fertilizers, by control and prevention of pests and diseases. 
But it was only recently that any great effort had been made 
to try to increase receipts by organized selling. In the last few 
weeks the Ministry had added to the orange-covered books of 
the “Economic Series ” Reports on the Marketing of Pigs and on 
the Marketing of Poultry. The National Farmers* Union had 
published an admirable Report on Co-operative Bacon Factories. 
In the Pig Report, it appeared that, although the consumption 
l>er head had steadily increased, the production in this country 
had remained stationary, the shortage being made up by 
importation from overseas. The Report suggested con¬ 
centration on supplying the British market for fresh pork and 
displacing foreign supplies of mild-cured bacon. Even this 
programme, which dealt with less than half our total imports of 
pig meat, would mean another 3| million pigs every year, 
which was more thAn the total pig population at the present 
time. Undoubtedly, the encroachments of Danish bacon in 
our markets were largely due to the standard of uniform 
quality in their grades which the Danes were able to maintain. 
The Report, therefore, advised more co-operation between the 
farmer and the curer, and pointed out the shortcomings of our 
present system. 

The Report on Poultry Marketing was more cheering, 
because the British poultry producer was still in a dominant 
position in our markets. Here, again, the reason foreign produce 
often got a better price was that it was much better packed and 
graded. The foreigner, however, could arrange to send us 
only his best, whereas this country had to absorb all qualities 
of home produce in its own markets. Recognition had been 
obtained from the Empire Marketing Board of the importance 
of research work in marketing being carried out by the 
Ministry. 

With regard to foot-and-mouth disease the position was 
much better than this time last y(‘ar. Three outbreaks only 
had occurred since October 1, and they were all restricted now 
to very small areas. He could not sufficiently impress upon 
agriculturists the importance of the immediate notification of 
foot-and-mouth disease ; in one recent case the lesions were 
twelve days old before the case was reported. Compare the 
figures of outbreaks here vdth those of neighbouring countries. 
In Denmark in June the}?^ had 13,200 outbreaks ; for the last 
three available months Holland had 22,665 outbreaks, 
Belgium 16,849, and France 21,768. It was no imaginary 
danger, therefore, with which the Ministry was dealing when 
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it shut out supplies of foreign fresh meat and mild-cured 
bacon. 

Mr. W. R. Smith asked whether any compensation was given 
in the case where the lesions were twelve days old before 
reporting. The Minister replied that he did not think the case 
had been finally settled yet, but the practice was that where 
an offence was proved before a local court, compensation was 
withheld. Mr. Smith also asked whether figures were available 
as to the outbreak in Sweden, where a very strict policy of 
slaughter existed. The Minister promised to send Mr. Smith 
what information the Ministry had. 

Size and Dressing of Seed Potatoes— The Rt. Hon. Sir 
Francis Acland, Bart., as chairman of the Standing Committee 
of the Council, moved the adoption of its Report on this 
subject, which showed th^t there were, at the beginning of the 
growing season of this year, several complaints by farmers 
that the seed potatoes sent to them from their Scottish dealers 
were not in accordance with the size and dressing stated on the 
invoice. Irregularities of this kind were contraventions of the 
Seeds Regulations made by the Ministry of Agriculture under 
the Seeds Act, 1920, and when reported were dealt with by 
the Department and by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 
It was not suggested that complaints of the kind had been 
more numerous this year than in previous seasons, as it was 
reported that the Seeds Regulations were bringing about an 
improvement of the general position, but the Committee 
recommended that consignments should be thoroughly 
examined on delivery and that where variations between the 
invoice particulars and the consignment did occur information 
should in all cases be sent forthwith to the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture at 10, Whitehall Place, S.W., for consideration by it, in 
conjunction with the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, as to 
whether legal proceedings should be taken under the Regula¬ 
tions. Lord Bledisloe, Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry, 
said that the Ministry was able to endorse what was said in the 
Report. There had been three convictions this year, which 
should serve as a warning. Mr, Patterson asked whether a 
consignee, receiving a sample that he considered defective, 
could get an inspection made by anyone representing the 
Ministry. Lord Bledisloe replied that the consignee must look 
after his own interests. He was afforded full protection under 
the Seeds Act to obtain the assistance of the Ministry if, in 
fact, he got an invoice which did not tally with the goods. 
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Sheqp Scab Policy. —Sir Francis Acland presented a Report 
from the Standing Committee which summarized the Ministry’s 
Circular Letter of July 14, outlining its policy. The letter 
indicated— 

that judging from the views expressed by leadmg agricultural 
organizations a policy of geieral compulsory dippmg throughout 
the country would not be acceptable to sheep-owners m a large 
part of England and Wales and the greater part of Scotland. The 
Minister had therefore decided not to proceed further with the 
proposals which had been embodied m the Draft Order on the 
subject (previously circulated), but to postpone them until there 
was a demand on the part of agriculturists as a whole for their 
opeiation. This bemg the case, it was intimated that the Depart¬ 
ment would direct its efforts principally to the improvement of 
the existing methods of dealmg with outbreaks of Sheep Scab on 
individual premises and in infected areas. An endeavour would 
also be nuide to limit the extent of the double dippmg areas 
to the actual locality of the outbreaks. 

The lettei stated further that it Jiad been suggested that the 
Ministry should withdraw the existmg powers of local authorities 
so as to leave the field cleai for the operation solely of the 
Ministry’s Oideis. The Minister was, however, unwilling to do 
this, though he uiged on local authorities the importance of 
considermg carefully the effect of each regulation they made upon 
the normal movements of the sheep trside and of avoidmg as fax as 
possible any undue mterfeience with them. Where groups of 
counties aie comparatively free from Scab or where the position 
os regards the disease is similar m adjoining coimties, local 
authorities were mvited to combme mto a single umt with agreed 
Kegulations, in identical terms, providmg for the treatment of 
sheep admitted from outside their area, but givmg freedom of 
move Tient within the boundaries 

The lettei also recommended that m districts where regulations 
alieady existed requiring double dippmg within the precedmg 
twenty-j-ight days of sheep intended to be moved to a market m 
their district from outside the district, the period should be 
extended to fifty-six days Further, it was stated that the Ministry 
did not propose to mterfeie with the disci etion of local authorities 
m reqmrmg periodical dippmg of sheep m cases where pre¬ 
cautionary single or double dipping was lequired, though it desired 
to make it clear that neither single dippmg nor double dipping at 
mtervals longer than fourteen days was sufficient to eradicate 
Scab. 

The Standing Committee considered that the Council should note 
this position and should urge local authorities to take prompt 
action on the Imes recommended so that the disease may be 
restricted m the country as much as possible. 

Mr. J. M Paine (Bucks) objected to the extension of the 
period of twenty-eight days mentioned above to fifty-six. The 
Minister replied that great mconvenience had been caused 
owing to the differing period with regard to allowing movement 
which had been imposed in the country. Many representations 
had been made of the great hardship infiicted on those who 
wished to send sheep from a clean area by the faot that the 
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unnecessarily short period of twenty-eight days only was 
allowed during which the dipping was held to make sheep 
safe. As a matter of fact, twenty-eight days was not safer 
than fifty-six, provided that the sheep were kept isolated 
from undipped sheep during the fifty-six days. On that 
account, after consulting the interests concerned, the Ministry 
was now making an Order to substitute fifty-six days through¬ 
out the country for the varying periods which had so far been 
enforced. On the general question, the Minister agreed with 
Sir Francis Acland that it was disappointing that there should 
not be a policy of root-and-branch eradication of the disease, 
but it must be remembered that, of the 15 million sheep in the 
country, only about 100,000 came under the Ministry’s Order 
each year for Sheep Scab. The disease, moreover, was not one 
with very serious results. On the whole, he did not think it 
practical politics to try to force the eradication policy on 
reluctant districts against their will. After further discussion, 
in which Mr. Paine, Mr. W. R. Smith, Mr. Patterson (Staffs), 
and Mr. R, W, Hall (Hereford) joined, the Report was adopted. 

Rnnd Housing. —Sir Francis Acland, on l)ehalf of the 
Standing Committee, moved the adoption of their Report 
on this subject. The Report was in three parts ; the first drew 
attention to the provisions of the Housing (Rural Workers) 
Bill, which had received its Second Reading in August last, 
and had been committed to a Standing Committee. The Bill 
is designed to promote the provision or improvement of housing 
accommodation for agricultural workers, and others whose 
economic position is substantially the same, by authorizing 
the giving of financial assistance towards the reconstruction 
and improvement of houses and other buildings. The local 
authorities defined by the Bill may assist in three ways :— 

(1) By way of grants which may be given :— 

(а) In the form of lump sum payments; or 

(б) In the form of periodical payments. 

(2) By way of loans which may be made by instalments as the works 

progress. 

(3) Partly by (1) and partly by (2). 

Assistance can only be given in cases wher^ the estimated 
value of the dwelling, when improved, does not exceed £400, 
and where the estimated cost of the works exceeds £50. 
Grants may not exceed two-thirds of the estimated cost of the 
work or £100 per dwelling. For twenty years after improve¬ 
ment, the dwelling may not be occupied except by any person 
whose income is such that he would not ordinarily pay a rent 
in excess of that paid by agricultural workers, and the owner 
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may not receive a rent for the improved cottage in excess of the 
normal agricultural rent plus 3 per cent, of the amount by which 
the estimated cost of the works exceeds the amount of the 
assistance by way of grant. The Government contribution, 
proposed to be made to local authorities towards their expenses 
incurred in making grants, is an annual payment for twenty 
years, equivalent to half the loan charges on money raised by 
the local authorities for the payment of grants. 

The second part of the Report gave particulars of the Welwyn 
R.D.C. Housing Scheme, under which a reduction of rent is 
made by the Council in respect of the number of children 
maintained by the tenant, and an addition to rent made in 
respect of any lodgers. A normal rent is fixed for each type of 
house, and Is. added per w'eek for each lodger, and 6d. per week 
deducted for each child under sixteen years of age. The 
scheme was stated to be working quite well. Inquiry at the 
Ministry of Health had failed to elicit information of any 
similar schemes in operation in the country, though that might 
be due to the fact that that Ministry would not necessarily be 
informed of their existence. 

The third part of the Report requested the Council to 
reiterate the Standing Committee’s views as to the serious 
shortage of houses for agricultural workers expressed in a 
Report which was adopted by the Council on March 19, 1925, 
and to emphasize that it was inadvisable that any early 
modification should be made of the present statutory provisions 
under which part of the shortage is being met. 

Sir Francis added that a good deal of work was being done 
by rural district councils, particularly under the last Housing 
Act. All district councils were not, however, equally active, 
and it would be a great misfortune if the Exchequer’s present 
generous help towards housing was stopped before a real 
improvement had been effected in all districts. It really paid 
district councils to tackle housing, for if they could avoid 
having to send one child to a sanatorium for treatment of 
disease contracted through overcrowding they would save the 
expenditure on several houses in a year. They, also, got back 
in rates on new houses a very considerable proportion of the 
amount of the small subsidy which they paid. 

Mr. Guinness said he would convey the recommendations of 
the Council to the Minister of Health. It had never been 
suggested that a sudden end should be made of the housing 
subsidies. As to figures, up till October 1 of this year, 7,768 
houses in rural parishes had been authorized for subsidies 
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under the 1924 Act, and 2,283 of them had been completed. No 
figures existed as to houses erected in agricultural parishes 
mider the Acts of 1919 and 1923. Taking all rural districts, 
however, since 1919 1()(),000 houses had b(;en authorized 

under the Acts and 113,000 completed. The IVIinister of Health 
had said that it was the general policy of the Government to 
bring to an end the subsidies under the Acts of 1922 and 1924 as 
soon as practicable ; but it was recognized that this could only 
be done g^aduall 3 ^ No decision had been announced as to what 
reductions were under consideration, but in any case assurance 
had been given that all houses that are completed by October 1 
next year would be eligible for the subsidy. Sir George 
Courthope, M.P. (East Sussex), desired to impress on the Council 
the importance of getting an amendment of the definition of 
‘‘ agricultural parish ” in the Housing Act, 1924. He said that 
the opportunity occurred in connexion with the Bill now before 
Parliament. Mr. W. R. Smith agreed, and added that the figures 
which the Minister had ])resented were, in some respects, 
misleading. The houses referred to were almost all of the small 
villa type. If the })oint raised by Sir (Jeorge Courthope would 
make it easier for the authorities to provide for the agricultural 
worker he would support its fullest consideration. Mr. J. 
Beard said that no one should be led by the figures given to 
assume that agricultural labourers lived in the cottages referred 
to. The Report was adopted. 

Agricoltaral Unemployment Insurance.— The Mini&ter ex¬ 
plained that he was asking the Councirs advice on this Report 
at short notice. The Committee making the Report had been 
set up chiefly at the instance of this Council, and since the 
Council were familiar with the question he w^ould like to have 
the benefit of their opinion. He would not be able to state the 
decision of tlie Government at this stage, as other Depart¬ 
ments—the Treasury and Jlinistry of Labour—wure concerned, 
but he could assure the Council that its opinion would be 
given very great weight by the Government, and he hoped that 
before the Council met again the Government’s decision 
would have been taken. Mr. James Donaldson (Oxford) 
moved : 

That the Majority Repoit on Agriculture Unemployment Insur¬ 
ance be not aot'epted, as in the opinion of this Council no case had 
been made out for the inclusion of Aerriculture in any Unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance S ^heme. 

He did not think that the position had materially altered since 
1920, when agriculture had been deliberately left out of the 
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scheme. He would have expected the Committee to con¬ 
centrate first on the question whether there was more or less 
unemployment in agriculture to-day than in 1920. He did not 
see, further, why Scotland should be recommended for exclusion 
from any scheme that was to be obligatory in England. On a 
calculation of 3d. from the employer and the employee and 
3d. from the Government there should be something like 
£900,000 per annum. The scheme stated that only £260,000 
would be required. Where would the rest be going ? Would it 
be treated in the same way as the National Health Insurance 
surpluses were being treated, viz., by confiscation ? Sir 
Douglas Newton, M.P. (Camb.), in seconding the motion, said 
he could not conceive any report upon which it would be more 
difficult for the Government to found legislation than this one. 
He considered that the whole question turned upon the extent 
of unemployment and the right of the casual worker in the 
industry to insurance. The it'gular worker did not see why he 
should be mulcted for the benefit of casuals drawn largely from 
other industries. Mr. Denton Woodhead said that he was sorry 
the Council was asked to come to a decision to-day. There had 
been a great deal of evidence heard and weighed, and it was 
unfair if the Council vere forced to make a hasty decision. 
There might be altogether different circumstances in 1926 to 
those present in 1920. The w^orker was now in favour of being 
included in some scheme of Unemployment Insuranee. Farmers 
were giving the minimum of employment, and if men were to 
be thrown out of work some provision ought to be made for 
them. Circumstances in Scotland were quite different from those 
in England. With regard to the latter country, he was satisfied 
that a case had been made out. Mr. Donaldson had spoken 
on surpluses. The Report recommended a scheme which would 
obviate entirely surpluses which could be taken over by any 
other body. He moved an amendment: 

That the Coiuicil of Agriculture ai)proveK the Majority Report 
and urges the Mmifeter of Agriculture to iiitroiluco a Bill on the 
lines of a special scheme for ogncultmal workeis as early as 
j)Oftsible. 

Mr. G. E. Hewitt seconded the amendment. In the general 
discussion which followed. Sir George Courthope, M.P., Mr. 
Beard, Capt. Morris (Herts), Mr. Haman Porter, Mr. P. J. K. 
Cross (Berks), Mr. G. G. Rea (Northumberland), Mr. James 
Hamilton (Lancashire), Mr. T. Lovell, Mr. W. R. Smith, and 
Sir Francis Acland took part. The amendment was then put 
to the meeting and lost, the original motion being carried. 
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Bmirire Blarketiilg Scheme. —^Mr. Donaldson, on behalf of the 
Standing Committee, moved :— 

That the Council would be glad to be informed of the present 
position of the Empire Marketing Scheme and think it desirable 
that particulars should be published showing the allocation of 
grants under it. 

The motion was duly seconded, and Lord Bledisloe, as repre¬ 
sentative of English and Welsh Agriculture on the Empire 
Marketing Board, said that at every meeting the members 
representing the various parts of the Empire realized to a greater 
extent the unity of their objective and the desirability of 
pursuing it in absolute harmony and unanimity. The Board 
had been in receipt of a vast number of suggestions for booming 
some particular Empire product,, but it had decided first of all 
to plan out its sphere of operations. It resolved that its efforts 
should not be confined to the actual marketing of produce, 
whether from Empire or Home Sources, but that it should 
be directed to every stage of production and distribution. It 
was laid down that the marketing of Empire produce included 
the marketing of Home-grown produce : Home-grovm first, 
and Dominion and Colonial second. The work of the Board 
resolved itself into two main branches, publicity and research, 
for each of which a Committee had been set up. An illustration 
of the work of the first branch w^'as the Imperial Fruit Show. 
An illustration of the second was the provision of financial 
assistance for research into such a problem as the relation 
of the mineral content of pastuius to the nutrition of farm 
animals. Another grant would probably be made to the Low^ 
Temperature Re.search Station at Cambridge, w^here invaluable 
experiments were taking place in the preservation of meat, 
eggs, fruit and various other j)roduce. 

In addition, the Marketing Board had made a grant to the 
Ministry of Agiiculture for carrying out further investigations 
into the methods of marketing home-growui agricultural 
produce and for instructing homo producers in impro^e(l 
methods. The grant was one of £40,000 per annum for the next 
five years. The demonstration in modern methods of market¬ 
ing ®ggs and poultry to be given at the Birmingham Agricultural 
Show from November 2 to 4 would be the first of its kind 
carried out by the Ministry. Next year it was hoped to carry 
out similar demonstrations at the principal agricultural shows. 

In regard to the publication of information, his Lordship 
said that a full report on the work of the Board would be 
published from time to time and it was not possible to inform 
the Council in advance of such publication, He would promise, 
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however, that every endeavour would be made regularly to 
bring before the Council the aspects of the work of the Board 
as they relate to Home Agriculture. Mr. Donaldson expressed 
himself, on behalf of the Standing Committee, as satisfied with 
the statement which had been made. 

Agricultuial Credit.—Sir Francis Acland moved :— 

That the Council regrets that the Government has not yet 
been able to formulate a scheme to give effect to its pohey for 
providing facilities for Agricultural Credit. In the Council’s view, 
it is a matter of considerable importance that a scheme should be 
pubhslied as soon as possible so that it maybe discussed and under¬ 
stood by the agricultural community before legislation is 
proceeded with. 

Sir George Courthope, M.P., seconded. The Minister replied 
that he was just as anxious as the Standing Committee to find 
some solution of the very difficult question of long-term 
Agricultural Credit. There was no possibility of dealing with 
the matter this Session. The industrial and home credit out¬ 
look was very uncertain and the moment was not a very well- 
chosen one to press the demands for more credit. He was 
giving the matter very anxious thought and he welcomed this 
evidence that the Council still attached importance to finding a 
solution of the problem. Mr. Taylor (Norfolk) supported the 
plea for Agricultural (Vedit with an instance where it was 
badly needed. He said that a real Agricultural Credit Scheme 
would give security and confidence to a very large section of 
small men in agriculture. The motion was agreed to. 

Sheep Worrying by Dogs—Capt. E. T. Morris (Herts) 
moved :— 

That this Council calls the attention of Iho Minister of Agii- 
culturo to the sufformg and damage to shoeji iii various paints of the 
country, especially those adjacent to urban centres, through 
worrying by dogs. Such worrying results not only in suffoiing to 
the animals but in financial loss to slioep-ownors and injury to the 
country’s food supplies. This Council suggests that legislative 
action is necessary to secure that dog-owners keep their dogs 
under proper control. 

He cited a case in which damage had been done to a flock of 
ewes to the extent of £216, the owner being able to recover only 
£50. His own county, Hertfordshire, was becoming in¬ 
creasingly urbanized, and floclts were suffering more severely 
from such worrying. The motion was seconded by Mr. T. 
Quinney (Birmingham) and the matter was then generally 
discussed, Lord Bledisloe, Sir Francis Acland, Sir Merrik 
Burrell (West Sussex), Mr. De Salis (Middlesex), Mr. W. R. 
Smith, Mr. Bruford (Somerset), Mr. 6. E. Hewitt, and Alderman 
Davies (Durham) joining in the discussion. Lord Bledisloe said 
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that, only two years ago, he had lost the greater part of his 
lambs through worrying by dogs which he was unable to trace. 
There were 1,800,000 dog-owners and the difficulty the Council 
was up against was of extending the present legislation to cover 
the effective control of dogs by day as well as by night. The 
Ministry had exercised its powers so far as it could by approving 
night control Regulations of Local Authorities under Section 2 
of the Dogs Act, 1906. Only London, Hampshire, Northumber¬ 
land and Cardiganshire had not put these regulations into 
operation. Their effect was that all dogs should be kept 
confined in an enclosure from which it could not escape, be 
properly secured to a kennel by a chain and collar, or be 
accompanied by the owner or other person able effectually to 
prevent it from straying. No sufficient case had been made out 
at present for further legislation. 

Sir Francis Acland stressed the point of obtaining some 
publicity in the Press and Mr. W. R. Smith asked that the Home 
Office should be requested to circularize the various police 
forces requesting them to give closer attention to this matter. 
Lord Bledisloe promised that both suggestions would be 
followed. The motion was then, by leave of the Council, 
withdrawn. 

Humane Slaughtering of Animals. —^Mr. R. 6. Patterson 
(Staffs) moved :— 

That in view the unquestionable sufiering inflicted upon 
animals killed for human food, especially at the hands of in¬ 
experienced slaughtermen, this Ck>uncil urges the Ministry of 
Health to do everything in its power to promote more humane 
methods of slaughter. 

He did not think that there was any intentional cruelty in 
the slaughterhouse, but he held strongly that very serious and 
unnecessary suffering was inflicted upon animals by in¬ 
experienced slaughtermen. He said that objections were raised 
to the use of the humane killer on the ground that it was not 
always certain in its action, because an animal might move its 
head just as the gun was being fired ; but that objection applied 
with even greater force to the poleaxe. On the other hand, a 
wholesale butcher with considerable experience of the use of 
the humane killer on a large scale had told him that he had never 
known it to cause undue injury and suffering to an animal 
which was being slaughtered. As to the Jewish point of view, 
not the slightest attention need be paid to it one way or the 
other, because animals ought to be slaughtered as painlessly 
as possible. He might be told, of course, that local authorities 
. already had power to impose the use of the humane killer in 
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their areas ; but local authorities were often influenced by local 
considerations in exercising or not exercising their powers. In 
any event, public attention ought to be directed as much as 
possible to this matter, and the Ministry should encourage the 
use of humane methods of slaughter to the greatest possible 
extent, and should hold inquiries, if necessary, into the 
possibility of improving the implements in use for the purpose. 
Mr. F. J. K. Cross seconded the motion, which was put to the 
Council and agreed. 

B^ort bom Agrioaltural Adviscsy Cmnmittee.— The Report, 
No. 16, of the Proceedings of the Agricultural Advisory Com¬ 
mittee for England and Wales, which follows, was laid before 
the Council. 


AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR ENGLAND AND WALES 

Report (No. 15) to the Councils of Agriculture for England 
and Wales on the Proceedings of the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee. Three meetings of the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee for England and Wales have been held since the 
date of the last Report to the Councils, viz., on May 19, 
June 23, and July 28, the Minister or the Parliamentary 
Secretary being in the chair on each occasion. 

(1) Milk and Dairies Order. —^This was dealt with at the 
meeting on May 19, when the Committee received the Report 
of the Sub-Committee, consisting of Lord Clinton (chairman), 
Mr. Strutt, Mr. Dallas, Mr. Donaldson, and Sir Oeorge 
Courthope. The Report suggested a number of amendments 
to the Draft Order which the Sub-Committee considered to 
be necessary in the interests of agriculturists. The Advisory 
Committee agreed to recommend them to the Ministries of 
Agriculture and Health for adoption, subject to certain 
amendments of its own. At the meeting on June 23, the chair¬ 
man reported the amendments which had been made by the 
Ministry of Health «s a result of the representations of the 
Agricultural Advisory Committee. He thanked the Committee 
for the help which had been given. 

(2) Foot-and-Honih Disease.— At each of the last two 
meetings the Committee was informed of the then existing 
position in regard to this disease. At the meeting of June 28 it 
was reported that the agitation which had followed the embargo 
on fresh meat from the Continent had become less pronounced. 
The suggestion was made that goods other than besh meat 
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which might bring in the disease—^for example, vegetables and 
their packings—^might also be excluded. The Minister informed 
the Committee that the situation in regard to these and other 
imported materials would be carefully watched, but that he 
would not be justified in prohibiting the importation of any 
articles on suspicions alone. In the case of the exclusion of 
fresh meat carcasses, there was definite proof that disease had 
been introduced by their means. At the meeting on July 28 
the Chief Veterinary Officer, Mr. Jackson, informed the Com¬ 
mittee that a new kind of notice was being used to prevent 
the spread of disease from freshly infected premises. This 
notice, signed by the farmer and posted on his premises, made 
it a penal offence for any unauthorized person to enter them. It 
was reported that special precautions had to be taken in regard 
to animals shown at the Royal Show, owing to an outbreak 
which had occurred in Staffordshire. It did not appear that 
any spread of disease took place as a result of the Royal Show. 

(8) Empire Marketing Scheme.— The Committee at the 
meeting on June 23 considered the Ministry's proposals for 
developing home marketing imder this scheme. The main 
object of the proposals was to assist in carr 5 dng out the con¬ 
structive suggestions which were being made in the series of 
Economic Reports ’’ of the Ministry. They were also intended 
to assist the continuance of the present investigation and 
research into existing marketing methods, and generally to 
help their improvement by means of publicity, propaganda, 
experiment and demonstration. 

(4) Agricultural Education and Research.— At the meeting 
on July 28 the Committee considered a memorandum which 
had been circulated by the Ministry on the finance of 
agricultural education, research and live-stock improvement 
during the five years ending 1931. The matter was discussed 
and agreed, subject to the further consideration of certain 
views which had been expressed by members in the course of 
the debate. 

(5) Report of the Proceedings of Other Committees. —A 

Report of Proceedings of the various Advisory and Depart¬ 
mental Committees of the Ministry for the five months ending 
June 11, 1926, was presented at the second meeting named 
above. The great loss which the Department and Agriculture 
had sustained through the deaths of Sir Stewart Stockman and 
Sir William Leishman was made the subject of a special 
resolution of the Committee, expressing their deep regret and 
their sympathy with the families of these eminent scientists. 

3h 2 
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AGRICULTURAL RETURNS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 1926 

Produce ol Crops. —Preliminary statement showing the 
estimated total produce and yield per acre of the com and 
hay crops in England and Wales in 1926, with comparisons 
for 1925, and the average yield per acre of the ten years 1916-25. 

Note. —^Apart from wheat, com crops have yielded as well 
over the country as a whole as was expected immediately 
before harvest, and yields per acre of barley and oats are well 
above average. In many districts, more especially in eastern 
counties, wheat threshings gave results much below the good 
yields anticipated, but over the whole of England and Wales 
the yield per acre is not very much below average. There was 
favourable weather during the greater part of the harvest and 
most of the com was secured in dry condition. The grain is 
usually of good quaUty. 

The yield per acre of Wheat is estimated at 16-7 cwt., or 
J cwt. less than the average of the ten years 1916-25, and 
nearly IJ cwt. lower than last year. Yields are relatively 
poorest in the eastern counties, where the crops average only 
15f cwt. per acre, or If cwt. below the ten years’ average for 
those counties. The estimated total production is 1,326,000 
tons, or 34,000 tons less than last year, the reduced yield per 
acre more than counterbalancing the increase of nearly 100,000 
acres under this crop. Barley yielded 16'2 cwt. per acre, or 
If cwt. above average, and practically 1 cwt. more than last 
year. The yield per acre of barley this year is higher than in any 
year since 1909. Every division of the country has over 
average crops. As a result, however, of the much reduced area 
the total production of 927,000 tons is 83,000 tons smaller than 
in 1925. The estimated total production of Oats is 1,497,000 
tons, or 118,000 tons more than last year, although the area 
was slightly reduced. The yield per acre of 16-1 cwt. is over 
2f cwt. above average and has only once been exceeded during 
the forty years for which official estimates are available. 
Yields more than 2 cwt. per acre above average were obtained 
in every division except South Wales, and this division secured 
a crop If cwt. above its ten years’ average. Mixed Corn 
gave a crop of 15f cwt. per acre and the total production of 
88,000 tons is about 6,000 tons less than last year as a result of 
the reduced area. On the whole Beans have yielded better 
than was anticipated, but some counties on the eastern side of 
the country obtained very poor yields. The yield per acre 
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over the whole country is estimated at 15*8 owt., or very slightly 
above average, and the total production at 169,000 tons, or 
exactly the same as last year, in spite of the large increase in 
area. The jdeld per acre of Peas is estimated at 14*7 cwt., or 
practically the same as last year, but the acreage was much 
smaller and the total production of 5.3,000 tons shows a 
reduction of 11,000 tons. 

The yields per acre and total production of corn are given in 
the table both in terms of weight and of iheasure. When 
further information is received as to the natural weight of this 
year’s crops the figures may require revision. 

Over most of the country the bulk of the hay was secured in 
good condition before the spell of showery weather which set in 
about the middle of July. The yield per acre of Seeds Hay is 
estimated at 29*8 cwt., which is exactly the same as last year 
and cwt. above average. Moat counties had average or 
over average crops, very good yields being obtained in the 
eastern counties. The estimated total production of 2,35.3,000 
tons is 209,000 tons less than in 1925. The total production of 
Meadow Hay is, however, estimated at 4,776,000 tons, or 
238,000 tons more than last year, the yield per acre of 21-9 cwt. 
being f cwt. heavier than in 1925 and a similar amount above 
average. Meadow hay crops were lighter than usual in the 
extreme north-western counties of England and in several 
Welsh counties. The total production of both kinds of hay is 
estimated at 7,129,000 tons, or 29,000 tons more than in 1926. 

The estimate of the hop crop is given below. The estimates 
of the potato and root crops will be issued later. 

Produce of Hops. —Preliminary statement showing the 
estimated total production of hops in the years 1926 and 
1926, with the acreage and estimated average yield per statute 
acre in each county of England in which hops were grown ; 
and the average yield per acre of the ten years 1916-26. 

Note. —Over the total area of hops in England the yield 
per acre this year is estimated at 13 cwt. This is I cwt. less than 
last year, but is 1| cwt. above the average of the ten years 
1916-26. Well over average crops were picked in each county, 
but in the Weald of Kent the yields were relatively poor as 
compared with other districts, and hardly reached the ten years’ 
mean for that area. East Kent obtained a crop 2^ cwt. per acre 
above average and in Mid Kent the yield was 1^ cwt. above the 
decennial mean, the yield in the whole of Kent being rather 
over 13| cwt. per acre, or 1 cwt. above average. In Hampshire 
a yield of nearly 14 cwt. per acre was obtained, or 3 cwt. above 
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the ten years’ mean, while Sussex with about 13^ cwt. per acre 
had a crop about 2^ cwt. above average. The western counties 
picked crops of Ilf cwt. per acre in Hereford and nearly 
10| cwt. in Worcester, the former being 2^ cwt. and the latter 

1 cwt. above the ten years’ averages. Kent had a crop nearly 

2 cwt. per acre smaller than in 1926, but in every other county 
yields were heavier than last year. 

The total production is estimated at 332,000 cwt., or 
23,000 cwt. less than last year, but 64,000 cwt. above the 
average production of the ten years 1916-25. Kent produced 
213,000 cwt., or 64 per cent, of the total, against 262,000 cwt., 
or 71 per cent, of the total, in 1926. 


LICENSING OF STALLIONS UNDER THE 
HORSE BREEDING ACT, 1918. 

The complete figures now available for the licensing year 
ended October 31, 1926, show that the decline in the number 
of stallions licensed in England and Wales under the Horse 
Breeding Act, 1918, has continued, but that the rate of 
decrease is somewhat lower than in preceding years. The 
total number of licences issued for the service season of 1926 
was 1,608, as compared with 1,849 in 1925, and 3,816 in 1921. 
It is noteworthy that the percentage of decrease on the 
previous year’s figures is not so large in the case of Shire 
and other heavy stallions as amongst the breeds of light 
horses and ponies. 


Service Season 

1921 

1922 1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

Shires .. 

2,463 

2,174 1,634 

1,196 

963 

829 

Other heavy horses .. 

636 

691 486 

424 

360 

324 

Light horses (including 
po ies) 

717 

714 641 

691 

646 

466 






Totals 

3,816 

3,479 2,761 

2,210 

1,849 

1,608 

In 68 cases applications 

for licences 

were 

refused 

by 


the Ministry. An appeal against the refusal of a licence was 
lodged under paragraph 12 of the Regulations in six oases, 
and three of the appeals were successful. 

It is satisfactory to note that the number of cases of in¬ 
fringement of the Act reported to the Ministry is very few. 
During last season only three unlicensed stallions were reported 
on the road. Proceedings were taken by the police in two cases 
and one conviction obtained. There were, in addition, seven 
licensed stallions reported as travelling unaccompanied by 
hcnnces. 
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Pedigree: Staujons 

t.«.. Stallions enters or 
accepted for entry in the 
recognised stud book of 
their breed 

Licensed .. 

Refused 

Applications 

NoN'Pediobee 

Staixioks 

f.€.. Stallions not entered 
or accepted for entry in 
a recognised stud book 

Licensed .. 

Refused .. .. ' 

Appheations 

Total hcensed 

Total refused 

Total applications 
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TABLE II 




Number of 
Refusals. 

Percentage 
of Refusals 

Disbabb 

Bbbbd 

Number o1 
StaUioDS 
Licensed. 

Roaring 

Whistling 

Sidebone 

1 

Cataract 

1 

il 



PRDIORKE 

Shire 

707 

32 

4-0 

6 

1 

11 

6 

3 

3 

2 

1 


— 

Suffolk 

130 

6 

3-6 

1 

2 

1 

— 

— 

.1 

— 

— 

— 

Percheron 

41 

4 

0-8 

— 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

*1 

— 

— 

Clydesdale 

117 

3 

2-6 

1 

2 

1 

— 


— 

— 


— 

1 

— 

Thoro’bred 

136 


2-0 

1 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Hackney 

95 

1 

1 

t6 

163 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 



' 1 

1 

Welsh Cob 

1 

62 

2 1 

3-8 

— 

-- 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Non- I 

Pedigree 
Pony and Cob 

25 

1 

1 

1 

4-0 ' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

~ 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

56 j 

1 

1 

1 

110 


1 

11 


" '1 

3 

5 

I 

2 

1 


* Also affected with sidebone. 

t Inclusive in each case of one stallion refused on previous year’s examination, 
t Also affected with whistling. 


Stallion owners in possession of licences for the year ended 
October 31, 1926, are reminded that these licences expired on 
that date and should have been returned to the Ministry. 
Applications for renewals, as well as for new licences, should 
be made as early as possible on forms which may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 1. 


HINTS ON THE MARKETING OF EGGS 

The following is a reproduction of Marketing Leaflet No. 3. 
recently issued by the Ministry :— 

EGGS SHOULD BE MARKETED FRESH 

Collect Eggs at Least Once a Day —Eggs deteriorate rapidly 
tmder broody hens or in summer heat; frost may crack the 
shell. 

Stove for Market in a Clean, Cool, Dry Place away from 
Odovons MateriaL —^Eggs have a porous shell; they are quickly 
tainted if stored near paraffin, cheese, oranges and other strong¬ 
smelling goods. The ideal temperature for an egg store is 
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from 40° to 60° Fahr. Dampness causes mould growths in the 

Market Weddy: Mrae Freanently if Possible.— Eggs may 
pass through many hands before reaching the consumer; 
get them to market at the earliest possible moment. 

Never Hold Eggs; Ikeat Tom Market Fairly.— To hold eggs 
for higher prices and then sell them as fresh, or to mix preserved 
eggs with new laid, is not playing the game. 

Always Candle Eggs from “Stolen Nests.” — Eggs from 
“ stolen nests ” are probably stale and may be rotten. Similarly, 
infertile eggs removed from the incubator are not new laid; 
addled eggs are unfit for human consumption. The sale of 
eggs unfit for food is an offence Tinder the Public Health Acts. 

Ton are Better Placed for Supplying New Laid Eggs than the 
Foreigner : D(m’t Fritter this Advantage Away. 

EGGS SHOULD BE MARKETED CLEAN 

Keep Nests Clean and Dry. —Fresh, dry, short straw is the 
best nesting material; hay is often strong in scent and holds 
the damp. Never use mouldy hay. Damp stains eggs. 

Clean Hen Eggs with Damp Cloth. —Avoid washing hen eggs ; 
this destroys the bloom and impairs keeping qualities. 

Wash Duck Eggs. —Duck eggs, if dirty, should be washed 
clean immediately after collection ; a “ rub over ” is not 
sufficient. 

Keep Stained Eggs at Home.— Stained eggs never look 
“ new laid ” and spoil the appearance of a consignment. 

Dirt t« a Poor Trade Mark and a Bad Advertisemewt: 

EGGS SHOULD BE WELL PRESENTED 

Make Consignments Uniform. —Grade your eggs as far as 
possible. (See Ministry of Agriculture’s Marketing Leafiet No. 1.) 
Mis-shapen, double-yolked and undersized specimens should 
be used at home. Never “ top ” a consignment. 

Don’t Mix Dock and Heu E^.—^This spoils the market for 
both. Many buyers of hen eggs do not want duck eggs. Better 
prices can often be obtained for duck eggs when sold apart. 
Breakages are more frequent in mixed consignments. 

Use Suitable Packages and Dry, Clean Paddng MateriaL— 
Display your eggs in a basket, case, or other container that 
shows them to advantage. Stained or damaged fillers and 
flats spoil appearance and add to breakage risks. Odourless 
wood wool is better for packing than straw, and usually dr 3 rer. 

Brand non-returnable packages wit\ your own mark and the 
grade of the contents. 

A Good Appearance Attracts Buyers. 
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HINTS ON THE MARKETING OF FOWLS 

The following is a reproduction of Marketing Leaflet No. 4 
recently issued by the Ministry :— 

Market Your Birds at the Bight Stage. —^Market chickens while 
they are chickens ; don’t keep them until the cockerels have 
grown combs and spurs and the pullets have started to lay. 
Surplus birds of light breeds, such as Leghorns, are best sold 
as petits poussins or “ asparagus ” chickens. 

Study Market Demand. —^For example, the best trade for— 
Petits poussins is in March and April. 

Asparagus chickens is from April to Jtme. 

Spring chickens is from April to July. ^ 

Send <nily Well-Gonditioned Birds. —^Thin birds are not wanted 
on the market. Unfinished birds carry an undue proportion 
of bone and offal to flesh and are of inferior quality. 

Sell by Weight and Quality. —^This is fairer to all concerned 
than sale by the head and gives a better indication of market 
values. 

IF YOU MARKET DBESSED FOWLS- 

Fast them before Killing. —The fasting period should be from 
twelve to twenty-four hours; fasting empties the crop and 
intestines and retards subsequent decomposition. 

ifill by Dislocating the Neck —except for cold-storage pur¬ 
poses, when sticking is preferred. When dislocating the neck, 
make a clean and ample break to allow the blood to drain into 
the neck from the carcass. When killing by sticking, pierce 
the brain immediately the artery is severed. 

Boo^ Flack. —^This should be done as soon as the bird is 
killed. Feathers come out better while the carcass is hot, and 
there is less risk of tearing the skin. Leave the feathers on the 
head and half-way down the neck. 

Sort the Feathers. —^While plucking, sort the feathers into: 
white body feathers ; coloured body feathers ; quills. White 
feathers are worth at least twice as much as coloured feathers. 

Stab Thoroughly. —^Keep the stubs (pin feathers) away from 
other feathers. 

Singe. —^Methylated spirit gives a clean flame and does not 
discolour the skin. The flame from a gas ring is equally suitable. 

Clean. —Clean the beak and vent. This not only helps ap¬ 
pearance, but improves keeping qualities. Scrub the legs clean. 

Shape and Cool. —Shape in accordance with the require¬ 
ments of your market, while allowing the carcass to cool as 
rapidly as possible. 
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Grade.—Grade your consignments ,as far as practicable, 
according to size, quality and colour of flesh. (See Ministry of 
Agriculture’s Marketing Leaflet No. 2.) 

Pack. —^Pack systematically and use attractive and, if 
possible, non-returnable packages. 

Braiiil- — ^Brand non-returnable packages on the outside with 
your own mark and with the class, grade, number and net 
weight of the contents. 

The Better the Care, the Better the Product, the Better the 
Demand. 

DECEMBER ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bond, M.B.E., M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 
Agricultural Organizer for Derbyshire. 

Seasonal Operations. —There are few field operations of which 
it cannot be said that they are better performed in some 
month other than December ; but inasmuch as it is not always 
possible to complete all autumn operations by the end of 
November, there is generally some ploughing and sowing to be 
done in the closing month of the year. As a time for sowing 
some farmers omit December altogether, preferring to wait 
until January for an opportunity to complete the drilling of 
their area of winter oats and wheat. Grood crops, however, do 
sometimes follow sowings that have been made just before 
Christmas, although as a rule germination does not take place 
for several weeks after the seed has been put into the ground. 
Indeed, when the soil temperature is below 40° F., as it is 
during the middle of winter in a normal season, the seed 
merely lies dormant. 

Fortunately weeds can make little or no growth at cold 
winter temperatures, and, if disturbed when unable quickly 
to regain hold of the soil, their vitahty is thereby reduced. 
Light land farmers in the eastern counties make use of this 
principle in completing the eradication of weeds of the couch 
and twitch class, keeping the weeds on the surface and stirring 
them when opportunity permits. On stronger soils in humid 
districts this method is inapplicable, and in these circumstances 
more reliance may be placed on double ploughing, or at least 
the use of a good skim coulter on a plough fltted to turn a 
deep furrow. 

Repeated ploughing during the winter is sometimes advocated 
as a means of reducing the ravages of wireworms. So far as is 
known the only manner in which ploughing can affect this 
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pegt in winter is by exposing it to birds; and if that is the 
main object in view, then the best method of Roughing is to 
lay a furrow towards each ridge in turn, rather than the 
customary method of gathering and casting and completing 
each land before setting another ridge. Wireworms, however, 
are often blamed for losses that are more rightly attributable 
to other pests, such as wheat bulb fly, frit fly, and cutworms, 
which do not, like wireworms, persist in the same field for 
two or three years. Wireworms are also blamed for loss of 
plant in yoimg com when the real cause may be soil acidity. 
This, however, is most likely to be the case in com following 
broken-up sour pasture. Some of the troubles encountered in 
obtaining a plant of mangolds or in preventing the plant from 
being taken may, however, be reduced—according to the 
advice of advisory entomologists—by the application of 10 cwt. 
per acre of kainit at this time of the year. The method is well 
worth trying, for this material is not expensive, and, apart 
from the insecticidal effect, potash is a valuable manurial 
constituent for mangolds. In fact, on soils where mangolds 
are grown continuously the quantity of potash removed from 
the soil may greatly exceed that returned in the dung and 
artificials, until potash shortage becomes a factor limiting the 
growth of the crop. 

The ploughing of seeds layers for spring com generally 
begins about the end of December, and here there are three 
different methods of procedure. Some farmers prefer first to 
skim the turf off, work it about to break up the sward, and 
re-plough at a normal depth some time later. Probably such 
benefits as may be derived from the additional work here 
mentioned may be attributed to the exposure of insect ova 
and larvse to birds. Ploughing in the narrow set-up seam is 
still favoured in some districts where broadcasting is practised. 
For oats this may be advantageous as a help in the prevention 
of frit fly attack, for the crop can be got in a little earlier than 
is possible where the land is ploughed flat with the dig^r 
with a view to drilling. 

Other land operations in December are such as water¬ 
furrowing, draining, hedge-brashing and pleaching, and road¬ 
mending. Apart from live-stock work about the buildings 
also, there is frequently plenty of opportunity for filling up 
time that, owing to weather and soil conditions, cannot well 
be spePt on the land. Overhauling implements and machinery 
is too frequently left until they are actually required for work. 
During frosty weather (if any) yard manure should be carted 
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out on to the ploughed stubbles that are intended for roots 
and other fallow crops in 1927. The old practice of making 
a midden of the manure for application in the drills in spring 
is stUI too common : the proper place for manure is on or in 
the soil. 

live Stodl^—In districts where ewes lamb early, thought 
has now to be given to the preparation of the lambing pens, 
and special care taken of the ewes. A moderate allowance of 
dry food is considered to be the greatest preventive of troubles 
with sheep, and of ewes in particular ; but ewes must not be 
subjected to the idea of being fattened up before parturition. 
In later lambing flocks that are running on grass, a load of 
roots per hundred ewes per day and a rack of hay may be all 
the additional food required at present. 

Store cattle running out on grass which still has a little 
pulling are usually left to look after themselves till about the 
end of this month, after which they need either housing or 
long fodder, and for this purpose straw has a value greater 
than it possesses for the production of milk or fat. 

Beef Frodnctkm. —December being the month for exhibitions 
of fat cattle, problems of beef production will now be widely 
discussed in farming circles. Feeders are fond of saying that 
winter-fed cattle leave little or no profit, but are good company 
and make good manure. Indeed, there is a saying in the 
eastern counties that two good turnip years will ruin a farmer, 
the allusion being to the number of stores necessarily fed when 
yields of roots and straw are abundant. On the other hand, 
there is the obvious fact that good and progressive farmers 
continue to practise cattle feeding, and that in some districts, 
such as the north-east of Scotland, cattle fattened on roots 
and straw form the principal source of farm income. 

If the food consumed by a fattening steer be calculated at 
the standard prices of feeing stuffs, the bill is apt to exceed 
the increase in carcass value produced by the ration. Typically, 
an 8 cwt. buUock, fed to gain 2 lb. live weight per day for 
16 weeks, requires a daily ration equivalent to 60 lb. roots, 
14 lb. straw, and an average allowance of 7 lb. of concen¬ 
trates. The cost of the food for the 112 days’ fattening is as 
follows:— 

£ a. d. 

Boots, 60 lb. X 112 days = 3 tons at 168. 2 8 0 

Straw, 14 lb. X 112 days = 14 owt. at 2s. .. 18 0 

Conoentrates, 7 lb. x 112 days — 7 owt. at lla. .. 3 17 0 


ToM 


9 f * * 


.. £7 18 0 
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From the above gross cost of food may be deducted the 
manurial values, viz., 3 tons of roots at ^s., 14 owt. straw at 
78. per ton, and 7 owt. of cake and meal at, say, £2 per ton, 
total £1 8s. Od. This leaves the net cost of food at £6 6s. Od. 
If the steer cost £18 (45s. per cwt.) he must, when fat and 
weighing 10 owt., realise at least £24 6s. Od. (48s. 6d. per owt., 
or 10s. 7d. per stone) to pay for his food only. Very frequently, 
however, the above-mentioned allowance of concentrates is 
greatly exceeded without corresponding increase in rate of 
fattening ; in this case—^if the roots and straw are charged for 
at the standard prices (the price at which nutriment can be 
bought in the form of meals)—^the cattle account shows a 
considerable loss. 

Although fattening cattle cannot as a rule be made to show 
a profit on the home-grown foods they consume, and the 
labour, etc., they absorb, the difficulty is to find an alternative. 
Com cannot be grown without straw, and arable land requires 
the organic matter which the indigestible residues of straw 
contain. The straw can be returned to the land without having 
been first offered to cattle ; but the manurial value of straw 
is only about one-sixth of its standard food value, so that if 
possible the latter must be realized. Boots are not indispen¬ 
sable, but where not available less straw may be fed: even 
where silage is substituted a greater proportion of the straw 
grown must be used merely as litter. This difference—^the 
realization of the metritive value of straw when fed with roots 
—^is generally not taken into account when considering the 
question of substituting the root crop. 

Baby Beef. —Since 1921 visitors to the Smithfield Show have 
been familiar with baby beef cattle, which until then were 
largely regarded as an American fancy. The possibility of 
making a profit on the production of this class of meat, however, 
has been demonstrated in experiments carried out by the 
Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland and by the 
Herts. Institute of Agriculture. This branch of animal 
husbandry, unfortunately, does not appear to be likely to 
solve the arable farmer’s problem of making a profit on his 
winter fattening operations, unless he is wil^g to become a 
rearer as well as a feeder of cattle. Even then it has not been 
shown that baby beef cattle can be used for the consumption 
of large quantities of rough fodder and to trample down straw 
in a covered fold yard. Some who have tried fattening very 
young stores tmder such conditions have found them veiy 
subject to foot troubles. Baby beef ptoduotion seems to be 
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more applicable to dairy fanners who are seeking alternatives 
to increased milk production, or as a way of reducing their 
scale of milk producing operations. 

In the issue of this Jottbkal for December, 1925, Mr. Hunter- 
Smith described the Herts, experiments. Briefly, seven Dairy- 
Shorthom cross steers attained an average live weight of 
9i cwt. at the age of 16 months. They had been kept 
indoors all the time, but had received only 26 gallons of new 
and 66 gallons of separated milk during rearing. The “ cake ” 
allowance did not exceed 8 lb. and the total cost of food per 
head was estimated at about £26. 

In the Irish experiments, of which there were a number in 
the years 1922-24, the calves were similarly pail-reared, but 
ran out of doors from spring till the end of October. To this 
date they had made a moderately good daily gain of 1^ lb., 
so that they weighed 3 cwt. in October. After being taken 
indoors they received a ration of turnips and hay and an 
allowance of equal parts of oats and linseed cake, beginning 
at 3 lb. and increasing to 6 lb. per head per day. On this they 
made an average daily gain of 2 lb., so that their live weight 
on May 26 was 7 cwt. The cattle were then 13^ months old, 
and when sold by auction made £23 10s. Od. per head. A 
similar lot of cattle, that had received the same rearing, but 
only turnips and hay during the winter, made £13 10s. Od. 
per head. The baby beef lot had consumed additional oats 
and linseed cake costing £4 11s. lOd., so that the return on 
this extra food was £6 8s. 2d. 


NOTES ON MANURES FOR DECEMBER 

H. V. Gabner, M.A., 

Rothafnsted Experimental Station, 

Waste Limes. —If lime products have to be purchased from a 
distance it frequently happens that good quick lime is the 
cheapest form on account of the relatively low transport cost. 
In many districts, however, there are available waste limes 
which may be well worth the attention of iarmers in the 
immediate neighbourhood. These substances are wastes and 
residues from manufacturing processes and usually consist of 
chalk (in some cases with a certein amount of slaked lime) and 
a considerable amount of water. According to the water 
content they may be slimes, pastes, or comparatively dry 
solids. As a rule the wetter grades are worth little more than 
cartage, but if means have been adopted to get rid of a large 

3i 
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part of the water a charge is made to cover this cost and their 
transport radius becomes wider. The usefuhiess of some of 
these products as sources of chalk for the land has been 
establi^ed. Of these may be mentioned :— 

(1) Waste Lime from Siigar Beet Factories. —This contains 
roughly 36 per cent, of chalk, 8 per cent, of organic matter and 
46 per cent, of water, but the composition, and particularly 
the water content, varies considerably. If exposed to the air it 
loses water and weathers down and can then be applied to the 
land. As beet wiU not thrive in an acid soil this source of 
chalk is worth the attention of farmers in the neighbourhood 
of a factory. 

(2) Waste Lime from Paper Works. —Large quantities of 
quick lime are used in paper works, and the residues appear 
as wet chalk. In five samples of this material taken from the 
dump heaps Prof. Hendrick* found that the content of chalk 
ranged from 37 to 52 per c6nt., and water content from 38 to 
60 per cent. When allowed to crumble down and used at such 
a rate as to provide the customary dressing of carbonate of 
lime it proved very suitable for farm purposes. 

(3) Lime Mvd frotn Alkali Works. —A product of this type 
was investigated by Prof. Gilchrist,'|‘ who found that it 
powdered on drying and was quite useful as a source of chalk. 
It contained from 60 to 70 per cent, of carbonate. 

Dressings of the moist waste chalks wiU be fairly heavy in 
order to provide enough carbonate per acre. Four tons of a 
60 per cent, grade would be a normal application. Standing in 
heaps allows some of the water to get away, and if the broad¬ 
cast dressing is exposed to frost on the land this helps to break 
it down. A distinction should be drawn between waste limes 
as mentioned and similar by-products which have been dried 
and obtained in a fine sowable condition and of higher grade 
(76 per cent, or more of carbonate of lime). These materials 
fall into the same class as groimd limestone and can usually be 
valued on the basis of their analysis. 

Certain waste limes contain impurities which are injurious to 
crops. Gas lime, now seldom available, and the carbide residues 
from acetylene gas manufacture are oases in point. A period of 
exposure either in the heap or on the land will serve to get rid 
of the poisonous substances, so that winter application on land 
which is not to be cropped till spring would be advisable in 
using such materials. 

* Trans. Highland and Agric. Soc. of Scotland, 1914. 
t Armstrong College BvU., No. 12, 
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Adies as Manure. — Although as much organic matter as 
possible should be returned to the soil, it is not practicable to 
do this in the case of such materials as weed seeds from 
threshing, hedge trimmings, runners of perennial weeds, and 
sometimes the stalks of kales and cabbage. These are usually 
burnt; their organic matter and nitrogen are lost in the process, 
and an ash remains which contains their mineral constituents. 
Small-holders and gardeners generally recognize the value of 
plant ash and take steps to preserve it from loss. On the farm, 
however, its collection would often not be worth the labour 
involved, though there are cases when its manurial value can 
be realized with little extra expense. The composition of the 
ash varies considerably according to the nature of the original 
material, but the most prominent fertilizing constituent is 
potash. The ash of hedge trimmings, threshing waste and wood 
contains about 11 per cent, of potash ; valued on this basis it 
should be worth about 33s. per ton, but in view of the fact that 
it is less easy to handle than a potash salt this valuation is rather 
too high. Most of the potash is present as carbonate, and is very 
soluble in water; hence if plant material is burnt in large heaps 
an attempt should be made to protect the ash from rain if it 
cannot be applied at once. The fluffy nature of bonfire ashes 
makes them rather unpleasant to distribute, and this difficulty 
can be got over by mixing the ash with superphosphate. 
When small fires are made in the field it is desirable to spread 
the ashes without delay or over-manured patches will result. 
Once spread the valuable constituents of the ash are safe, as 
they are retained in the soil. 

It is noteworthy that coal ashes have a much poorer analysis 
than wood or vegetable ashes, and as a rule contain less than 
1 per cent, of potash. Experiments at Rothamsted have shown 
that their fertilizing value is negligible. 

Organic Manures. —^Much of the nitrogen applied in winter 
is given as organic manures, for owing to their comparatively 
slow decomposition there is little risk of loss of nitrate during 
the winter months, especially on retentive soils and where a 
crop is occupying the land. Organic manures have certain 
characteristics in common. They are chiefly regarded as sources 
of nitrogen, although some, such as fish meal and meat meal, 
contain considerable amounts of phosphate as well. Their 
content of potash is negligible. Their action is rather slow, 
for the nitrogen must pass through a series of putrifica- 
tion and nitrification changes, and the phosphate is insoluble 

3i2 
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in water. In the case of the more bulky types, of which heavy 
dressings are given, a certain mellowness of soil results from 
their application. There is, perhaps, less chance of injury to the 
crop arising from their unskilful use than in the case of the 
chemical fertilizers, although seedlings may suffer if they are in 
contact with the more active forms when the first rapid 
fermentation is in progress. Their action is gentle, steady and 
prolonged rather than forcing, and is supposed to result in 
even growth and high quality. In many cases residual effects 
are obtained, the amount depending on the rate of application 
and being greatest with the slower-acting tyi)es. Their active 
nitrogen is generally valued rather higher than the same 
element in the mineral form, and the composition of organic 
manures is more variable than that of the ordinary artificial 
fertilizers. Wherever possible an analysis should bo obtained 
before purchasing, and it should be borne in mind that on low- 
grade products the transport charges will raise the cost per 
fertilizing unit quite appreciably. 

Organic fertilizers fall into two broad classes. (1) The first 
comprises commodities which have an extended market and 
whose content of nutrients is usually stated. Fish meals, 
meat meals, dried blood, guanos, and rape cakes are cases in 
point. Moreover, the raw organic materials may be put through 
manufacturing processes to improve their physical condition 
and solubility; and additions of potash salts may be made, 
thus producing mixed fertilizers with a proportion of soluble 
constituents. (2) The other section contains wastes and 
residues which may be available locally, such as feathers, 
rabbit flick, and so forth, the condition and state of purity of 
which may be very variable. 

The activity of the nitrogen in certain organic manures, 
such as dried blood and rape cake, is almost equal to that of 
sulphate of ammonia ; fish meal and meat meal are also fairly 
active, but the majority of organic manures and practically 
all the waste materials are rather resistant. They should be 
applied well before the crop which they are intended to benefit, 
and may be used with advantage as winter dressings. On 
account of their soil improving qualities and steady lasting 
action organic, manures are much used for hops, fruit, and 
market-garden work, and in view of the value of these crops the 
slight extra cost of some of the high-grade organic fertilizers is 
no great drawback. For farm purposes, however, the en¬ 
deavour is to provide the necessary organic matter as dung or 
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crop residues, and if this is done the need for plant food can 
be met by the proper use of mineral fertilizers, whose effects 
under these conditions are generally more rapid, while they are 
quite as effective as the same amount of plant food supplied in 
the organic form. 


PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 

Notb —Unless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f o.r. in towns named 
and ace net cash for prompt delivery. 


Description 


Average price per ton during week 
ending November 10 


Bristol 


Hull 


L*pool 


London 


Cost per 
unit at 
London 


£ 8 . 


£ 8 . 


£ 8 . 


£ 8 . 


8. d. 


Nitrate of soda (N. 16i%) 
Sulphate of ammonia— 

Neutral (N. 20 6%) .. 

Calcium cyanamide (N. 19%) .. 

Kainit (Pot. 14%) 

Potash salts (Pot. 30%) .. 

(Pot. 20o/o) .. 

Muriate of potash (Pot. 60-63(%) 
Sulphate „ (Pot. 48-5l|%) 
Basic slag (T.P. 34%) .. .. 

„ (T.P.30%) .. 

„ (T.P. 28%) .. 

„ (T.P. 26%) .. 

„ (T.P. 24%) .. 

Ground rook phosphate (T.P.68%) 
Superphosphate (S.P. 35%) 

„ (S.P.33%) .. 

„ (S.P.30%) .. 

Bone meal (N. 3}%, T.P. 46%).. 
Steamed l^ne flour (N. {%, 

T.P. 60-66%) 

Burnt lump lime .. 

Ground lime 
Ground limestone .. 

Ground chalk 


• 

• 

12 

10 

12 

15 

12 

15 

11 

16* 

11 

16^ 

11 

16* 

11 

16* 

9 

8* 

9 

8^ 

9 

8* 

9 

S* 

3 

2 

2 

16 

2 

17 

2 

16 

4 

17 


, 



4 

Da 

3 

12 

3 

0 

3 

9 

3 

3 

9 

10 

8 

2 

8 

13 

9 

7 

11 

10 

10 

5 

■Q 

16 

11 

6 




. 

3 

8§ 


. 



3 


8 

3§ 

■i 

m 



2 



. 


HI 



2 



. 

■ 

■ 



2 

2§ 

2 

3§ 


2 101 


. 


, . 

mam 

3 

6 


, 

3 

9 

Kl 

■a 





3 

6 


, 

3 

0 

2 

12 

3 

2 

2* 

18 

8 

10 

8 

6 

8 

D1 

8 

0 

6 

ot 

6 10+ 

6 

16 

6 

10 

2 

0 

1 

12a 

2 


2 

Ic 

2 

7 

2 

la 

2 

96 

1 

16c 





1 

106 





l’ 

9 



1 

6c 


16 6 

11 6 
9 11 

4 0 

3 0 
3 2 

3 0 

4 5 

2 2 


2 1 
0 11 
1 10 

i'll 


Abbreviations: N.i«Nitrogen: SJP.-*Soluble Phosphate ; T.P.«>Total Phosphate; 

Pot. ■■Potash. 

* Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser's nearest railway station, 
t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

I Hull prices include delivery to any station in Yorkshire, Liverpool to any station 
in Lancashire. London prices are for 4-ton lots delivered in the home countirs. 

T Fineness 80% throum standard screen of 10,000 holes to the squareinoh Price atLondon 
is for 4-ton lots f.ojr. at Northern London Stetions, and at G.W B. and S.B. London Stations 
the cost to purchasers is 65s. mr ton. For the finer grade (80% through standard screen of 
14,400 holes to the square inch) the price at London isfis. Od. per ton moje than for the 
coarser sprade. 
a Delivered to HuU. 
b Delivered to Liverpool ares, 
e Delivered in i-tonlots to London. 
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MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

The Feeding Valne of Treated Sawdnst. —Since the discovery 
that sawdust, treated with acids by appropriate means, yields 
a certain proportion of fermentable sugars, attempts have been 
made to prepare in this way a product suitable for animal 
feeding. An investigation of a product of this nature has been 
carried out at Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and the results have been published in Dairy Science.* The 
method of treatment of the product investigated consisted in 
treating sawdust by heat at 120 lb. pressure with dilute 
sulphuric acid, this being followed by neutralization with lime 
and partial evaporation. The resultant product consisted of 
a dark brown powdery meal, possessing a sweet odour and 
woody flavour. The investigation of this product was directed 
towards determining its composition, palatabihty, digestibility, 
and feeding value for milk production. The samples received 
for analysis were derived from either Douglas Fir sawdust or 
Eastern White Pine, and the moisture present varied from 
4-06 to 7'60 per cent. On a dry-matter basis, the average 
analyses were as follows :— 




Ether 


N.-free 



Protein 

extract 

Fibre 

extract 

Ash 

Douj?las fir 

.. 0*29 

1*58 

46*25 

49*34 

2*55 

Eastern white pine 

.. 0-48 

3*47 

47*45 

45*51 

3*09 


The product is therefore largely carbohydrate in character, 
there being present a considerable amount of sugar. The 
ether extract consisted largely of resinous materials, and the 
ash was largely composed of calcium sulphate. The palatability 
tests showed that all the cows refused the product when fed 
alone, but that up to 5 lb. could be fed without ill effects if 
mixed with the grain ration. The digestibility tests were 
carried out with sheep, there being 18 digestion trials in 
all. These showed that approximately one-third to two-fifths 
of the total dry matter was digested, and approximately 
two-thirds of the nitrogen-free extract. The digestibility of 
the crude fibre was extremely variable, ranging from nil to 
18 per cent. On a net energy basis it was estimated that 
Eastern white pine sawdust treated by this method was equal 
in value to one-half its weight of average meadow hay, whereas 
the Douglas fir product was valueless. 

* “ The Composition, Digestibility, and Feeding Value of Hydrolyzed 
Sawdust*’: J. G. Archibald, Jour, of Dairy Sdenee, vol. iz, p. 957. 
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The value for milk production was estimated by an 11 
weeks’ feeding trial carried out with six mature millriug cows, 
maize starch being used for comparison. Owing to the small 
number of cows used, no definite conclusions were arrived at, 
but the results indicated that some benefit was derived from 
the sawdust. From an economic standpoint the conclusion 
was reached that the use of this product, under the present 
conditions of supply and cost of carbohydrate concentrates, 
was uneconomic, but the suggestion is put forward that under 
conditions of economic distress resulting in a shortage of 
feeding stuffs this product might be of use in partial replace¬ 
ment of cereal grains and starchy by-products. The general 
conclusions arrived at in this investigation agree with findings 
obtained by the writer of this article and Prof. H. A. D. 
Neville in an investigation carried out by them on a product 
of similar nature some 13 years ago. 


The Effect of Fat in the Ration on the Fht-percentage of 

XOk.*—^Much work has been carried out by various investi¬ 
gators to ascertain to what extent the composition of milk 
can be influenced by feeding, but the results obtained have 
been of such a conflicting character that our knowledge of the 
subject cannot be said to have been materially advanced. 
The contribution to our knowledge afforded by the publication 
of this investigation is therefore very welcome to dairy farmers. 
The primary object of the investigation undertaken by Nevens, 
Alleman, and Peck was to study the effect of rations, high in 
oil content, upon the composition of the milk, and particularly 
on the butteriat content. Rations low in oil content and high 
in oil content were fed in alternate periods. Four series of 
trials were carried out in all, and as the result of these experi¬ 
ments the following conclusions were arrived at:— 

(1) The percentage fat content of milk can be materially 
increased by the feeding of rations high in oil, compared 
with rations low in oil but furnishing an equal amount 
of digestible nutrients. 

(2) The increase can be induced by feeding ground earth- 
nuts or linseed, or oils derived from these seeds. 

(3) The increase is attributed to the oil itself and not to a 
so-called specific effect of the feeding stuff. 

•W. B. Nevens, M. B. Alleman, and L. T. Peck: Jm/r. of Dairy 
Seimeo, vd. ix, p. 807. 




Monthly Koths on FaxoiNa BrnYM. 


DsecBipnoN 

Price 

s. d. 

perqr. 

lb. 

Price 

per 

ton 

£ s. 

Manu- 
rial 
value 
per 
ton 
£ a. 

Cost of 
food 
value 
per 
ton 
£ s. 

Wheat) British.. 



12 

18 

0 

14 

12 

4 

Barley* British malting 

.. — 

— 

12 

10 

0 

11 

11 

19 

„ „ feedmg 

., — 

— 

9 

0 

0 

11 

8 

9 

.. Canadian No. 4 Western 34 0 

400 

9 lot 

0 

11 

8 

19 

,) Persian 

..33 0 


9 

5 

0 

11 

8 

14 

), Russian 

..36 0 


9 

17 

0 

11 

9 

6 

Oats* English) white .. 

.. — 

— 

9 

7 

0 

12 

8 

16 

„ ,) black and grey — 

— 

9 

0 

0 

12 

8 

8 

„ Scotch White 

,. — 

— 

10 

0 

0 

12 

9 

8 

,) Irish Black 

.. — 

— 

8 

10 

0 

12 

7 

18 

.) Canadian No. 2 Western »2 9 

320 

11 

10 

0 

12 

10 

18 

)) )) No. 3 )) 

..31 9 


11 

2 

0 

12 

10 

10 

„ „ feed 

29 3 


10 

5 

0 

12 

9 

13 

), American .. 

..22 0 


7 

13|| 

0 

12 

7 

1 

)» Argentine 

..28 9 


10 

2 

0 

12 

9 

10 

)) ChiUan 

.. 28 9 


10 

2 

0 

12 

9 

10 

Maize, Argentine 

..36 0 

480 

8 

3 

0 

11 

7 

12 

Beans, English winter.. 

.. — 

— 

9 

10 

1 

8 

8 

2 

Peas, „ blue .. 

.. — 

— 

17 

0* 

1 

6 

16 

16 

„ „ maple.. 

.. — 

— 

14 

10 

1 

6 

13 

6 

„ Japanese 

.. — 

— 

28 

9t 

1 

6 

27 

4 

Dari) Bombay .. 

.. — 

— 

12 

6 

0 

13 

11 

12 

Rye, homegrown 

.. — 

— 

8 

0 

0 

14 

7 

6 

Millers’ offals— 









Bran, British.. 

., — 

_ 

7 

0 

1 

4 

6 

16 

), broad .. 

.. — 

_ 

8 

0 

1 

4 

6 

16 

MiddUngS) fine, imported 

.. — 

— 

9 

15 

0 

19 

8 

16 

)) coarse, British 

.. — 

— 

S 

17 

0 

19 

7 

18 

Pollards, imported .. 

.. — 

— 

7 

2 

1 

4 

5 

18 

Meal, barley .. 

.. — 

— 

11 

0 

0 

11 

10 

9 

,) maize 

.. — 

— 

9 

10 

0 

11 

8 

19 

„ „ germ 

.. — 

— 

9 

7 

0 

17 

8 

10 

)) „ gluten feed 

.. — 

— 

8 

12 

1 

3 

7 

9 

„ loo^ l^an 

.. — 

_ 

8 

0 

0 

9 

7 

U 

)) bean 

., — 

_ 

12 

10 

1 

8 

11 

2 


.. — 

_ 

19 10 

3 

16 

15 

16 

Maize, cooked fiaked .. 

.. — 

_ 

11 

0 

0 

11 

10 

9 

Linseed.. 









„ oake, English, 12% 

oil — 

— 

12 

10 

1 

13 

10 

17 

» .. » 10% 

„ — 

— 

12 

6 

' 1 

13 

10 

12 

It It 9% 

,, — 

— 

11 

16 

1 

13 

10 

2 

Soya bean „ 6% 


_ 

11 

16* 

2 

7 

9 

8 

Cottonseed oake,English,61%), — 

_ 

7 

2 

1 

8 

6 

14 

ft tt Egyptian,61% 

tt — 

— 

6 

12 

1 

8 

6 

4 

Decorticated cottonseed meal, 








7% 

oil — 

_ 

9 

16 

2 

7 

7 

8 

Coconut oake, 6% oil.. 

.. — 

_ 

8 

15 

1 

7 

7 

8 

Ground nut cake, 6% oil 

.. _ 

_ 

7 

6 

1 

12 

6 

13 

Decorticated ground nut cake, 








7% 

oil — 

_ 

11 

16* 

2 

8 

9 

7 

Palm kernel cake, 6% oil 

.. — 

— 

7 

6 

1 

0 

6 

6 

„ )) )) meal, 6% 

oil — 

— 

7 

16 

1 

0 

6 

16 

)) H meal) 2% oil 

.. — 

— 

6 

10 

1 

1 

6 

9 

Feeding treacle.. 

.. — 

_ 

6 

ot 

0 

9 

6 

11 

Brewers' grains. Dried ale 

.. — 

— 

7 

0 

1 

1 

6 

19 

„ » porter 

.. — 

— 

6 

10 

1 

1 

6 

9 

ff f) IVet ale 

.. — 

— 

0 

16 

0 

8 

0 

8 

ff ft M porter 

.. — 


0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Malt culms 

.. — 

— 

7 

Ot 

1 

10 

5 

10 


Prim 

per Price Pro- 


BT equiv. equiv. 
)lb s. d. d. 


72 3 6 

71 3 4 

71 2 6 

71 2 6 

71 2 5 

71 2 7 

60 2 11 

60 2 10 

00 3 2 


60 3 3 

60 2 4 

60 3 2 

60 3 2 

81 1 11 

66 2 5 

69 4 7 

69 3 10 


76 2 0 

71 2 1 

66 3 4 

53 6 11 


74 2 11 

74 2 10 

74 2 9 

69 2 9 

42 2 9 

42 2 6 

74 2 0 

79 1 10 

67 2 0 

73 2 7 

70 1 8 

76 1 10 

71 1 6 

61 2 2 

49 2 6 


107 36 

0*98 16 

1*07 27 

1*38 41 
0-89 17 

098 17 

0-80 17 

M6 2-7 
1-29 13 

1-20 13 

0 27 4-8 

014 4-8 

1*88 16 



SlraSi!M‘-IKjSS:'«?1i“oS!*?Y7or5^ 
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Fami Values.—^The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month's 
calculations, are as follows :— 


Starch Protein Per ton 
equivalent equivalent 


Barley . 

Maize 

Decorticated ground nut cake •. 

»» cotton cake 

(Add 10s. per ton, in each case, for carriage.) 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ 

s. 

71 

6*2 

0 

10 

81 

6-8 

8 

3 

73 

41*0 

11 

15 

71 

340 

10 

0 


The cost per unit starch equivalent works out at 2'31 
shillings, and per unit protein equivalent, 1*62 shillings. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops-in relation to current market 
prices. (The “ food values ” which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should be 
applied by Agricultural Organizers and other advisers in connec¬ 
tion with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy cows, are 
given in the November, 1926, issue of the Ministry’s Joubnal.) 


Fabm Valhes. 


Crops 


Starch 

equivalent 

Protein 

equivalent 

Fooci value 
per ton, on 
farm 



Per cent. 

Per cent 

£ 

s. 

Wheat 


72 

9-6 

9 

2 

Oats 


60 

7-6 

7 

11 

Barley 


71 

6 2 

8 

14 

Potatoes .. 


18 

00 

2 

2 

Swedes 


7 

0 7 

0 

17 

Mangolds .. 


7 

0-4 

0 

17 

Beans 


66 

20 0 

9 

5 

Good meadow hay 


31 

4 6 

3 

19 

Good oat straw .. 


17 

0*9 

2 

1 

Good clover hay .. 


32 

7-0 

4 

5 

Vetch and oat silage 


13 


1 

12 

Barley straw 


19 

1 

0*7 

2 

5 

Wheat straw 


11 

01 

1 

5 

Bean straw 


19 

1*7 

1 

i 2 

6 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Thb general level of the prices of agricultural produce 
during October was 48 per cent, above pre-war, or practically 
the same as in each of the months June 

The Agricnltmal to August, but seven points lower than 
TniiftT Nninber in September. The rise in the general 
index number for September was, how¬ 
ever, exceptional, owing to the contract price for milk being 
much above the usual summer level. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases 
as compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1921 


Percentage Increase compared with the 
average of the corresponding month in 
1911-13 


Month 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1926 

1926 

Januaiy 

180 

71 

67 

60 

71 

58 

February 

164 

75 

63 

61 

69 

53 

March .. 

146 

73 

59 

57 

66 

49 

April .. 

145 

66 

54 

53 

59 

52 

May 

115 

69 

54 

57 

57 

50 

June .. 

105 

64 

49 

56 

53 

48 

July .. 

103 

67 

50 

63 

49 

48 

August 

122 

68 

52 

57 

54 

49 

September 

113 

59 

52 

61 

55 

65 

October 

82 

61 

50 

66 

53 

48 

November 

74 

63 

51 

66 

54 


December 

71 

61 

55 

65 

54 

— 


Live Stock 

Live stock generally sold at sUghtly lower rates than in 
the previous month. Fat cattle showed a reduction of Is. 4d. 
per live cwt., and the index figure was reduced by 4 points 
to 35 per cent, above pre-war. Fat sheep at lid. per lb. 
estimated dressed carcass weight showed no change in price 
on the month, and the index figure remained imaltered at 
62 per cent, above the base years, a figure which has remained 
constant for the past three months. Little change has been 
noticeable in the prices of fat pigs, porkers averaging 13s. 9d. 
per stone of 14 lb., or the same as in September, while baooners 
declined by 4d. per stone to 12s. 6d. The index figure in the 
latter case declined by 5 points to 74 per oent. above pre-war 
as compared with 70 per cent, a year ago, but prices of porkers 
at 81 per cent, above pre-war show a rise of 10 points on the 
year. 

Dairy cattle further advanced in price on the mcmth, the 
average rise being about 8s. per head, but as this increase 
was relatively less than in October of the base yemrs, the 
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index number shows a slight reduction on the figure for 
September. The percentage increase of 38 for October shows a 
considerable decrease on the percentages of 48 and 62 ruling 
in the corresponding months of 1925 and 1924 respectively. 
Store cattle and store sheep became cheaper ; the index figure 
for store cattle was 3 points lower at 25 per cent, above pre¬ 
war and that for store sheep 16 points lower at 47 per cent. 
The sharp fall in the index figure for store sheep was due 
rather more to the increase in price in October, 1911-13, 
than to the fall in price in October. Store pigs were about 
28. per head cheaper than in September, but as this decline 
corresponded with the decrease in October in the base years 
the index figure was unchanged on the month at 142 per cent, 
above pre-war. 

Grain 

Prices of wheat declined during September and advanced 
during October, but the monthly average showed an advance 
of only Id. per cwt. to 11s. 4d. ; the index figure, however, 
rose by 3 points to 53 per cent, above pre-war as there was a 
slight decrease in price in the corresponding months of the 
base years. Barley sold at 5d. and oats at 4d. per cwt. less than 
in September and as in each case an increase of 2d. per cwt. 
was shown in the same period of the base years the index 
figures show comparatively large reductions, from 50 to 42 
per cent, in the case of barley and from 25 to 17 per cent, 
for oats above pre-war. Barley averaged 128. Id. and oats 
8s. Id. per cwt. 

Dairy and Poultry Produce 

The contract price of milk in October averaged Is. 4d, 
per gallon a.8 compared with Is. 3d. in September, but as this 
increase of Id. was much less than the increase which occurred 
in the base years 1911-13 the index number shows a sharp 
reduction from the September figure of 100 per cent, to 60 
per cent, above pre-war, or the same as in each of the months 
May to August. The percentage increase in the corresponding 
month of 1925 was 74 per cent, and for 1924 was 81 per cent. 
Batter at an average quotation of Is. 9^. per lb. was only 
slightly dearer than in September but with a greater increase 
in the base period the index number has fallen 4 points. 
Cheese, however, showed no change in price, but as in the 
base years a rise of 2s. 6d. was shown the index figure is lower 
at 90 per oent. above 1911-13 as compared with 34 per cent, 
in September. The secisonal rise in egg prices continued 
during October and as the increase was relatively greater than 
in the base years, the index figure moved up 16 points to 
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68 per cent, above 1911-13. A year ago the percentage increase 
above pre-war was 90 per cent, and eggs then averaged 2s. 7Jd. 
per dozen as compared with 2s. 4d. during October this year. 

Other Commodities 

Of all the commodities taken into account in the agricultural 
index, potatoes have shown the greatest price movement 
during October, the average of the wholesale prices having 
advanced from £6 3s. 6d. per ton in September to £6 10s. in 
October. At the end of the month prices were about 20s. per 
ton above the monthly average. The rise in price caused the 
index figure to advance by 41 points to 81 per cent, above 
pre-war. Hay prices scarcely varied from those quoted in 
September, but as there was a slight increase m the base 
years the index figure shows a decline of 3 points. Apples and 
pears were both slightly dearer in October, whilst vegetable 
prices showed considerable variation. Brussels sprouts, cauli- 
fiowers, and cabbage were dearer, and celery and onions 
cheaper than in September. Vegetable prices generally were 
only 27 per cent, above pre-war, carrots and cauliflowers being 
relatively the dearest at 54 and 47 per cent, respectively, while 
cabbage were cheaper by 8 per cent, than in October, 1911-13. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in October, 1924 and 1925, are shown below:— 


Percentage Increase as compared mth the Average 
Prices ruling m the corresponding months of 
1911-13 


Commodity 

1924 

1926 

1929 

Oct. 

Oct. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Wheat 



09 

40 

73 

69 

60 

63 

Barley 



103 

44 

17 

62 

60 

42 

Oats 


• • 

47 

33 

33 

33 

26 

17 

Fat cattle 



48 

48 

40 

43 

39 

35 

Fat sheep 



93 

62 

69 

52 

62 

62 

Bacon pigs 



37 

70 

83 

79 

79 

74 

Pork pigs .. 



41 

71 

84 

83 

81 

81 

Dairy cows 



62 

48 

38 

37 

39 

38 

Store cattle 



41 

32 

83 

33 

28 

26 

Store sheep 



112 

69 

82 

63 

63 

47 

Store pigs 



29 

88 

139 

139 

142 

142 

Eggs 



89 

90 

33 

49 

62 

68 

Poultry 



67 

48 

62 

66 

46 

48 

Milk 



81 

74 

60 

60 

100 

60 

Butter 



73 

71 

66 

66 

66 

62 

Cheese 



39 

77 

78 

43 

84 

30 

Potatoes .. 



164 

63 

21 

11 

40 

81 

Hay 




1 

8 

11 

po 

* 6 

Wool 



112 

46 

23 

24 

31 

*32 


* Decrease. 
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Numbeb and declared value of animals, living, for breeding, 
exported from Great Britain and Northern Ireland in the 
three months ended September, 1926, 
Export of compared with the corresponding 
Breeding Stock period in 1925. (From returns supplied 


by H.M. Customs and Excise.) 



July to September, 
1926 

July to September, 
1925 

exported 

Number 

Declared 
^ alue 

Number 

Declared 

\alue 

C'ATTLK 

Argentina 

55 

£ 

7,737 

95 

£ 

18,152 

Brazil 

72. 

4,838 

12 

1,982 

Costa Rica 

7 

165 

0 

0 

Franco .. .. .. 1 

0 

0 

20 

349 

Germany.. . . .. 1 

0 

0 

23 

794 

Spain 

12 

1,030 

0 

0 

Uruguay .. 1 

9 

1,020 

1 

260 

Falkland Islands .. 

7 

314 

1 

52 

Irish Free State 

1,087 

14,656 

1,194 

14,424 

Kenya Colony .. 

7 

594 

0 

0 

Union of South Africa . 

0 

0 

17 

2,867 

Other countries .. 

5 

654 

10 

673 

'Foial of Cattle 

1,261 

30,908 

1,373 

39,453 

Sheep and Lambs 





Argentina 

157 

3,883 

197 

4,678 

Chile . 

7 

203 

3 

235 

Netherlands 

3 

75 

4 

64 

Russia 

0 

0 

205 

3,454 

Spain 

21 

405 

0 

0 

Uruguay 

; 70 

2,664 

13 

195 

Falkland Islands 

0 

t> 

20 

730 

Irish Free State 

‘ 357 

1,085 

1,543 

4,426 

Other countries . . 

' 7 

119 

16 

497 

Total of Sheep and Lamb-. 

1 622 

8,434 

2,001 

14,279 

Swine 

Argentina 

1 

9 

140 

0 

0 

Brazil 

1 

7 

6 

242 

Latvia 

1 

32 

. 9 

66 

Poland 

1 4 

230 

0 

0 

Russia 

0 

0 

31 

1,088 

Spain 

17 

425 

0 

0 

Channel Islands 

6 

40 

0 

0 

Irish Free State 

232 

1,356 

209 

802 

Union of South Africa .. 

0 

0 

21 

515 

Other coimtries .. 

22 

597 

17 

612 

Total of Swine 

292 

2,827 

293 

3,325 
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The main object of this scheme is to provide facilities 
whereby cottagers, allotment holders, and others engaged in 
poultry keeping on a small scale may 
The Egg and Chick obtain stock of good productive capacity 
Distribation Scheme from approved breeders in their district. 

The following figures show the distribution 
during the past two seasons :— 

Year Stations E2ggs Chioks Duck eggs Ducklings 

1026 .. 363 0,371 doz. 4,778 doz. 160 doz. 110 doz. 

1026 .. 324 11,480 „ 6,831 „ 72 „ 46 

Thirty-nine counties adopted the scheme in 1926, eleven of 
which established none but trap-nested stations, as compared 
with only five last year. It is estimated that 70 per cent, of 
the total stock distributed came from trap-nested birds. All 
the above figures relate to En g lan d and Wales. Of a total of 
240 stations established in English counties, 176 were for 
trap-nested stock only. 

The scheme will again come into operation in most counties 
next January, the only important alteration for the forth¬ 
coming season being the exclusion from the scheme of non- 
trap-nested stock, with the exception of breeding pens of table 
breeds specially approved for the purpose of improving the 
table qualities of the poultry in a district. In view of the 
almost universal use of the trap-nest by breeders, little 
difficulty is anticipated in obtaining the reqtiisite quota of 
station-holders possessing a sufficient number of stock birds 
with authentic trap-nest records. More detailed information 
with regard to the operation of the scheme in 1927 is given in 
a memorandum obtainable on application to the Secretary of 
the Ministry, 10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 1. 


At the Dairy Show held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, from October 19 to 22, the challenge certificate and 
cup for the best goat were won by Oh. 

A Record mich Didgemere Dream Q**, which was first 
Goat by inspection as well as in her recorded 

class. The Ministry’s Recorder was 
present when this animal was milked on the evening of June 30 
and the morning of July 1, the yield, viz., 19 lb. 14 oz., or 
1*94 gallons, constituting a record for a 24-hours’ test. Didge¬ 
mere Dream weighed 202 lb. on October 16, and has yielded 
4,236 lb. 4 oz., i.e., 413*3 gallons of milk, or nearly 21 
times her weight, during the recorded year to October 1. 
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Farm Workers* Minimum Wages. —Meetings of the Agricultural 
Wagee Board were held on October 26 and November 16 at 7 Whitehall 
Pla^, London, S.W. 1, the Chairman, Lord Kenyon, presiding. 

The Board considered notifications from Agricultural Wages Com¬ 
mittees of resolutions fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages and 
proceeded to make the following Orders carrying out their decisions:— 

Buckinghamshire .—^An Order to come into operation on November 1 
continuing the existing minimum and overtime rates of wages for 
male workers and minimum rates of wages for female workers 
until further notice. The minimum rates are in the case of male 
workers of twenty-one years of aige and over 31s. per week of 
60 hours in summer and 48 hours in winter, with overtime at 9(1. 
per hour on weekdays and lid. per hour on Sundays, and in the 
case of female workers of eighteen years of age and over 6d. per 
hour for all time worked. 

Cambridgeshire mid Isle of Ely .—An Order to come into operation 
on November 1 continuing the minimum and overtime rates of 
wages at present in force for male and female workers during 
the winter period until December 31, 1926. The minimum rates 
are in the case of male workers of twenty-one years of age and 
over employed wholly or mainly as horsemen, cowmen, or 
shepherds 37s. per week fot the hours necessary for the performance 
of the customary duties of workers so employed, and in the case 
of other male workers 308. per week of 48 hours, with overtime 
at 9d. per hour on weekdays and lid. per hour on Sundays. In 
the case of female workers of eighteen years of age and over the 
minimum rate is 6Jd. per hour, with overtime at 7d. per hour. 

Cheshire .—^An Order to come into operation on November 1 
continuing the existing minimum and overtime rates of wages 
for male workers and nimimum rates of wages for female workers 
until October 31, 1927. The rates are in the case of male workers 
of twenty-one years of age and over 358. per week of 64 hours, 
with overtime at 9d. per hour, emd m the case of female workers 
of eighteen years of age and over 6d. ]>er hour for all time worked, 
with the proviso that in the case of female workers engaged for 
milking the sum payable for each m ^al, that is, each occasion 
on which the worker visits her place of employment for the 
purpose of milkmg, shall be not less than 6d. 

Essex .—An Order to come mto operation on November 1 continumg 
the existing minimum and overtime rates of wages for male 
workers and minmium rates of wages for female workers until 
April 30, 1927. The mimmum rates are m the case of male workers 
of twenty-one years of age and over 308. per week of 50 hours 
in summer and 48 hours in vrmter, with overtime at 9d. per hour, 
and in the case of female workers of twenty-one years of age and 
over 6d. per hour for all time worked. 

Warwickshire .—^An Order to come mto operation on October 31 
continuing the existing minimum and overtime rates of wages 
for male and female workers imtil October 29. 1927. The minimum 
rates are in the case of male workers of twenty-one years of age 
and over 30s. per week of 60 hours in summer and 48 hours in 
winter, with overtime at 9d. per hour on weekdays and lid. per 
hour on Sundays, and in the case of female workers of eight^n 
years of age and over 5d. per hour, with overtime at 6d. per 
hour on weekda 3 r 8 and 7^d. per hour on Sundays. 

Yarh^ire^ North Riding .—An Order to come into operation on 
November 1 varying the minimum and overtime rates of wages 
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at present in force for male and female workers. The rates are 
in the case of male workers of twenty-one years of age and over 
338. por week of 48 hours in winter and 52^ hours in summer, 
with pa 3 nnent for employment in excess of those hours in attendance 
on stock at 4d. per hour in the case of workers boarded and lodged 
by their employer and 8d. per hour in the case of workers not 
so bo€u:ded and lodged, with overtime at lOd. per hour on weekdays 
and Is. per hour on Sundays. In the case of female workers of 
eighteen years of age and over the minimum rate is 6d. per hour 
for 44 hours? with overtime at 9d. per hour. The rates are to 
continue in force until further notice. 

Yorkshire^ West Riding,—An Order fixing minimum and overtime 
rates of wages for male and female workers to come into operation 
on Novem^r 24 (when the existing rates are due to expire) and 
to continue in force for twelve months. The imnimum rates in 
the case of male workers hving in and hired by the year o half- 
year range from £85 16s. per annum for foremen to £54 12s. per 
annum for farm lads. These sums, which include the value of 
board and lodging, are in respect of a week of 48 hours in winter 
and 52J hours in .summer, with, in addition, 12 hours per week 
on weekdays and 3 horns on Sundays to cover work in oonne\ion 
with the care of and attention to stock. In the case of waggoners 
and other horsemen, boastmen, and shepherds of twenty-one 
years of age and over, not hving in, the minimum rates for the same 
number of hours are 42s. per week. For other male workers of 
twenty-one years of age and over the minimum rate is 36s. per 
week of 48 hours in wmter and 62J hours m summer. The rates 
in respect of overtime are in the case of male workers of eighteen 
years of age and over lid. per hour on weekdays and Is. Id. 
per hour on Sundays. In the case of female workers the minimum 
rate for workers of eighteen years of age and over is 6d. per hour 
for a week of 44 hours, with overtime at 7Jd. per hour. 

Carmarthenshire ,—An Order to come into operation on November 15 
continuing the existing minimum and overtime rates of wages for 
male and female workers until November 14, 1927. The minimum 
rates ajre m the case of male workers of twenty-one years of age 
and over 31s. for a ^even-day week of 54 hours, with overtime 
at 8Jd. per hour, and in the case of female workers of eighteen 
years of age and over 5d. per hour, with overtime at 6d. per hour. 

Copies of the Orders in full may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 

Hr « « « * 

Foot«aili-Mout!l Disease.—-Six outbreaks of foot-and-mjutli disease 
have been confirmed since the issue of the November number of the 
Journal —all in hitherto ** clean” areas. A now centie of disease was 
found at Harmondsworth, Middlesex, on November 4, and a further 
case of disease was confirmed m that area at Slough, Bucks, on 
November 13—these two outbreaks having a common origin. 

New centres of disease wore also discovered at Sm^rden, Kent, on 
November 11; and at Lydd, Kent, and Battle, East Sussex, on 
November 15. So far as can be traced there is no connection between 
the loft three-mentioned cases. A fresh centre was, in addition, 
discovered at Wacton, near Norwich on November 23. 

The above outbreaks bring the total for the year to 196, involving 
29 counties and the slaughter of 5,499 cattle, 11,579 sheep, 2,431 pi^. 
and 7 goats. 

Printed undrriio Authority of Hls MAJlsrirsI jtatiomO rPlci 
By the London Cftlcdonlnn Press Ltd., 74 Swinton Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.l 

—w.n0S2 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

In consultation with the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, the British Dairy Farmers’ Association have adopted 
a scheme for an Inter-County Clean Milk 
Inter-CrOunty Competition with the object of encour- 

Clean Milk aging improved methods of milk pi'o- 

Competition for duction. The competition is open to all 
England and Counties in England and Wales; and 
Wales the “ Stapleton ” Cup will be awarded 
to the competing County that, in the 
opinion of the judges, has made the greatest progress in 
clean milk production during the competition year, which 
runs from July 1 to June 30. The first award will be announced 
at the Dairy Show in October, 1927, for the year ending 
June, 1927. 

The awards will be made mainly on progress shown under 
the schemes of technical assistance in clean milk education 
provided by local education authorities and assisted by the 
Ministry. A number of counties have for several years held 
clean milk competitions for farmers in their areas, and com¬ 
petitions in the best methods of milking. The Inter-County 
Competition now established will take into account the results 
reached in the county clean milk and milkers’ competitions 
for the year, the attendance of farmers at clean milk demon¬ 
strations, and the numbers of producers in the county who 
hold licences for Certified, Grade “ A (T.T.), and Grade 
“ A ” milk. 

In addition to the award of the Stapleton ” Cup, valuable 
prizes are offered for the three leading competitors in the 
Clean Milk Competition of the winning county, together with 
money prizes, etc., for their head cowmwi. 

Eighteen counties have provisionally entered the current 
year’s competition, and there is little doubt that a keen 
contest will ensue. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, British Dairy Farmers’ A3sociation« 28 Bussell 
Squeure, London, W.C. 1. 


3k 
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Trtb Fifty-fifth International Avioultural Exhibition will be 
held in Paris from February 9 to 14,1927, in the ExhibitionB 
Park at the Versailles Gate. The exhibits 
Kltenatioiial . will include fowls, ducks, turkeys, geese, 
FOultty pigeons, rabbits, etc. Exhibits will be 
NMilliitinn admitted into France free of customs duty 
and into Paris free of octroi duty. Further 
information with regard to the exhibition may be obtained on 
application to: Monsieur le Commissaire G^n^ral, Exposition 
Internationale d’Aviculture, 34 Bue de lille, Paris. 


Thb history of the Farm and Small Holdings Settlements 
of the Ministry is dealt with in the Report,* recently published, 
of the Proceedings under the Small 
Fann Holding Colonies Acts, 1916 and 1918, 

TToMHig !! Settlfr* and the Sailors and Soldiers (Gifts for 
ments ot the Land Settlement) Act, 1916, for the years 
1923-24, 1924-25 and 1926-26. In the 
mm exercise of its powers under these Acts the 
Ministey acquired 15 estates, situated in 11 different coimties, 
and having a total area of over 26,000 acres. Of these the 
Ministry now retains only six [Amesbury, Patrington, Bosbury, 
Sutton Bridge, Holbeach and Acton Park (Wrexham)] and 
arrangements have been made for one, the Patrington estate, 
to pass out of the Ministry’s possession in the near future. 
The remaining nine estates have been disposed of either by 
transfer to the respective county councils, after subdivision 
into small holdings, or by sale. In all 4,551 acres have been 
transferred to county councils and 7,787 acres have been sold 
or the leases surrendered, whilst 44 acres remain on hand 
pending disposal and 3,884 acres ate let in large holdings to 
tenant farmers. About 4,630 acres are administered by the 
Ministry as profit-sharing farms and 4,710 acres ate managed 
as small holdings. 

(i) Patrington Profit-sharing Farm .—^The Report deals veiy 
fuUy with the position of the Palaington estate, one of the two 
properties managed on a profit-sharing basis. This estate of • 
2,363 acres, forming part Sunk Island, about 15 miles east 
of Hull, was acquired by the MSnistty in 1916 on a 99 yean’ 
lease from the Gmnmissumers ci Crown Lands. Betwcm 60 

* PubUshed by H. Stationmy Office, Adastral House, Eingsway, 
W.C.2. Price 4e. 6d. net. 
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and 60 ex-servioe men and their families have been settled at 
Patrington, a proportion of the men, when first accepted, 
being only partially skilled in agriculture and having insufficient 
capital to enable them to take up the cultivation of small 
holdings on their own account. 

The profit-sharing scheme under which this estate has been 
carried on provided for the management of the settlement 
by the Ministry, but any profits, after all working expenses 
and overhead charges have been met and an allocation made to 
reserve fund, were to be divided between capital, management 
and labour in proportion to the amounts charged in respect of 
these items in the working account. 

The first 18 months’ working showed a substantial profit, but 
in each subsequent year farming operations have been carried 
on with considerable loss. Bad seasons and the agricultural 
depression were doubtless responsible for some part of the 
annual losses, but the Ministry did not anticipate the con¬ 
tinuance of these losses on such a heavy scale during the last 
two or three years. The Ministry realized that the estate account 
was bound to show a balance on the wrong side, since it could 
not expect to receive an economic return for the capital outlay 
of over £67,000 on the provision of new and improved houses, 
buildings and other equipment. But the recurring excess of 
cash payments over cash receipts on the ordinary working of 
the farm was viewed with such concern that the Ministry, with 
Treasury sanction, entrusted to Mr. W. Gavin, C.B.I3., the 
task of investigating the whole position at Patrington and 
ascertaining whether there was any likelihood that the settle¬ 
ment could by any possible means be carried on without loss 
in the future. 

Mr. Gavin’s very able report is printed in full as Appendix II 
to the volume recently published, and will be of interest to 
anyone who has followed the fortunes of the Ministry’s land- 
settlement activities in general and of the Patrington venture 
in particular. After an exhaustive inquiry Mr. Gavin came to 
the conclusion that, even if existing liabilities were written down 
to equal the value of existing assets, the farming of this estate 
as one unit would result in an average annual loss of about 
£4,000. The Minister gave this matter anxious and careful 
consideration and regretfully came to the decision that it was 
impossibte to ask Parliament to oemtinue to meet the losses 
which would accrue from year to year if the settlement were 
fanned by the Ministry indefinitely. 


3k2 
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Negotiations were opened with the Commissioners of Crown 
Lands and it has been arranged that the lease of the estate 
shall be surrendered at Lady Day, 1927. Steps are being taken 
to mitigate any hardship which might be caused to the settlers 
as a result of the Ministry’s decision. The removal expenses 
of any men who find work in other parts of the country are 
being defrayed and every effort is being made to secure 
information concerning vacant posts in agricultural employ¬ 
ment for those whose future is uncertain.' 

(ii) Ameshury Profi-sharing Farm .—^The other profit-sharing 
settlement managed by the Ministry is Amesbury, the history of 
which makes a pleasing contrast with that of Patrington. This 
settlement has a total area of 2,427 acres, of which about two- 
thirds are owned by the Ministry and the remainder leased from 
the War Department and a private owner. The profit-sharing 
farm comprises 2,264 acres, the remaining area being let as small 
holdings. 

Daring the first year of the settlement a large profit of £7,968 
was made and £1,647 was distributed among the settlers in 
accordance with the profit-sharing scheme. The Exchequer 
received £1,770, equivalent to a dividend of 13J per cent., on 
the farming capital invested. The four following years, 1920-21 
to 1923-24, all resulted in losses of varying degrees, but it may 
fairly be said that these losses did not arise from the ordinary 
working of the farm, but were due to the severe fall in 
agrictdtural values. The year 1924-26 resulted in a small 
profit and 1926-26 in a small loss ; this means that, taking the 
last two years together, farming results have enabled the 
settlement practically to meet overhead charges for interest on 
capital and headquarters administration after paying the full 
farm rent to the estate account and fully providing for the 
depreciation of implements and for the remuneration of the 
director. 

The success of the Amesbury settlement has been achieved 
during a period of acute agricultural depression. At the some 
time the cultivation of the land has been steadily improved 
during the Ministry’s tenure and is now at a ^her level 
than it has been for many years, with the result that it is 
maintainiag a permanent population of workers and their 
families about 60 per cent, larger than before the Ministry 
entered into occupation. 

(iii) Sutton Bridge Small Holdings. —^When acquired in 1919, 
the Sutton Bridge estate had a total area of 6,642 acres. The 
estate is situated to the south-west of the Wash, and comprises 
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what is recognized to be some of the finest agricultural land 
in the country. 

As the leases of the large farms on the estate have fallen in, 
it has been the Ministry’s policy to subdivide the farms into 
small holdings, for which there is a considerable demand 
from a desirable class of applicants. Up to the present 166 
holdings have been created and equipped, the total area sub¬ 
divided being 2,639 acres—an average of between 15 and 
16 acres per holding. Treasury authority has already been 
obtained for the development of a further 1,400 acres which 
come into hand at Lady Bay, 1927. 

The total capital expenditure incurred on the estate since its 
acquisition amounts to about £100,000, but the net call on the 
Exchequer has been about £60,000 only, the balance being met 
from the proceeds of the sale of surplus town properties at 
Sutton Bridge. 

The value of land settlement in definitely settling new 
families on the land which they occupy is shown in the 
population returns collected by the Ministry. The total resident 
population on the area subdivided into small holdings up to 
April 1, 1926, was 494, whereas prior to subdivision this 
area had a resident population of about 220. Thus in a period 
of five or six years the population of this part of the estate has 
more than doubled. 

(iv) Holbeach Small Holdings .—The Holbeach estate, com¬ 
prising about 1,000 acres leased from the Crown, is within easy 
reach from the Sutton Bridge estate, and these two settlements 
are managed by one director. The whole of the Holbeach 
estate is divided into just over 80 holdings, the population of 
which on April 1, 1926, was 364 persons, as compared with a 
population of 99 resident on the estate prior to its development. 

(v) Bosbury (Buchanan Trust) Estate .—^The Bosbury 
(Buchanan Trust) estate is managed by the Ministry under the 
provisions of the Sailors and Soldiers (Gifts for Land Settle¬ 
ment) Act, 1916. The land was generously given by the late 
Mr. B. Buchanan for the settlement of ez-offioets, and, although 
not acquired under the Small Holding Colonies Acts, it is 
administered in most respects in the same way as the 
settlements acquired under these Acts. 

When the trust was accepted by the Ministry the estate was 
admittedly in a low state of repair and cultivation. Con¬ 
sequently a large expenditure had to be incurred by the 
IGnistry in improving the condition of the buildings and 
clearing and reclaiming the land from a semi-derelict state. 
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The improyement of the estate has tmdoubtedly respited in 
considerably increased production. The estate hM been 
divided into 16 holdings, averaging about 40 acres, and the 
population has been doubled in the course of the six years 
since 1920. 


In March last, the Parliament of New South Wales gave 
assent to an Act providing for the registration and regulation 
of farm produce agents, the Act to come 

Farm Produce into operation on a date to be fixed later. 

Agents in New The term “ farm produce agent ” is 
South Wales defined in the Act as “ any person who 
as an agent for others carries on the 
business of selling, on commiasion or for any fee or reward, 
farm produce consigned to him by others.” 

The main provisions of the Act are as follows :—^All such 
agents are required to be licensed. An applicant for a licence 
must furnish a bond for £500, or some such other form of 
security as may be prescribed. Ijcences are renewable 
annually upon payment of a fee of 20s. 

The registrar appointed for carrying out the provisions of 
the Act has authority to inspect the books of any farm produce 
agent, and is entitled to communicate the resiilt of any such 
inspection to the specific client concerned. 

An account of every sale must be rendered within seven 
days. All moneys received by the agent in excess of the 
amount paid or advanced to his client must be paid into a 
trust account, which account may not be applied in payment 
of any other client’s account, and the amount due in respect 
of any sale shall be paid within fourteen days of such sale. 

An agent is not allowed to purchase any farm produce for 
himself, either directly or indirectly, unless he has previously 
obtained the written consent of the consignor, in which case 
commission is not chaigeable on the transaction. 

Penalties may be imposed under the Act— (a) for the 
destruction of any marketable farm produce by an agent, 
(b) for misrepresentation of produce, (c) for spreading false 
rumours in order to enhance or decry prices, or (d) for resdling 
produce, wholesale, at cm enhwaced price, within three miles 
of the original market. 

A registered co-operative company may be deemed not 
to be a farm produce agent. 
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Thb importance of providing adequate accommodation for 
poultry is now generally recognized; no poultry-keeper can 
expect his birds to be really profitable 
FouUiy unless they arc properly housed. Scientific 
Bmuei principles of poultry housing, however, 
are still very imperfectly understood in 
some quarters, and, with the object of supplying information 
on the subject, the Ministry recently published a practical 
manual entitled The Planning of Poultry Houses (Miscellanesbus 
Publications, No. 47), containing working drawings of a 
14 ft. la}ring house, a lean-to laying house, a Lancashire cabin, 
a double breeding pen, a Sussex ark, a “ backyarder’s ” 
house, and a Philo coop ; together with instructions concerning 
such points as situation, floor area, perching capacity, 
ventilation, light, internal fittings, materials, floors, roofing 
felt, water and runs. Both plans and letterpress have now 
been revised and an explanatory diagram and other useful 
matter added to the second edition of this booklet, which will 
shortly be issued, and copies of which may Iw obtained direct 
from the Ministry at 10, Whitehall Place, S.W. 1, price Is. 
post free. 


At the present time, when the cost of making farmyard 
manure runs high, it is well to consider the alternative methods 
of obtaining and using organic manure. 

Gnen MsmuillS* From time to time instances are quoted 
in which green manures have been 
wonderfully successful in increasing or maintaining the 
fertility of the soil. Yet there is very little collective informa¬ 
tion on the subject with regard to its general bearing on 
British agriculture. Some attempt to rectify this position and 
bring together as much information as possible on the subject 
was made at a Conference on Green Mamuing, held at 
Rothamsted on December 10 last. 

The general effect of the papers of the practical farmers and 
the subsequent discussions seemed to show that green manuring 
in this country is divimble into three main types : (1) That 
practised in systems of high farming, (2) that found in systems 
of low farming, and (3) the specialized cases. Three very clear 
examples of these divisions were given by Mr. Wm. Bruce, 
Idr. H, Upoher, and Mr. H. Inskip. __ 

* See also artidee on this subject in this Jouskal, VoI. XXIX, 
May and June, lOM. 
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Mr. Bruce, a Lothian farmer and flock-master of wide 
experience, produced interesting data concerning the method 
he has adopted for keeping up the fertility of his own highly 
farmed soil by the use of various catch-crops. In the Lothian 
district the practice of green manuring is not carried out to any 
great extent \inless the crops can be utilized in the first place, 
at any rate in part, as stock food, and only then when the gain 
in the stock is likely to cover the cost of the seed. An amount 
which seems to be generally agreed upon in all paii® of the 
country for the cost of seed is in the neighbourhood of 10s. 
per acre. 

Mr. Upcher (Norfolk) showed how on his land green manuring 
is not merely a matter of maintaining the fertility of the soil, 
but rather of attempting to make a barren land produce 
successful crops. His land, consisting chiefly of flint-dust on a 
porous “ dead-lime ” subsoil, urgently required the addition of 
humus. In one particular instance he attempted to meet the 
need in the following manner: Fish gipps from Yarmouth 
were first applied to the land. A mustard crop was then taken 
and ploughed in. Rye was next sown in the autumn and was 
fed off by sheep in the following spring. Lupines followed, these 
being ploughed down by August, when mixed kales and turnips 
were sown. At this stage a complete dressing of artificials was 
given, and in October rye was drilled across the rows. In the 
next March ewes and lambs were folded on the field with 
extra food, and as soon as the folding was over the field was 
ploughed and sown with barley. This was undersown with 
giant sainfoin, and at harvest yielded a heavy crop, 15 sacks 
per acre of good quality head com being produced for sale. 
Mr. Upcher is of the opinion that on very light land the 
Norfolk four-course rotation results in too much ploughing 
and not sufficient dunging, and that another crop, such as a 
green manuring crop, could be introduced with great success. 

The farming practice of Mr. Inskip (Biggleswade) afforded 
an excellent example of the specialized case. His soil was mostly 
an unretentive gravel requiring frequent additions of humus, 
and the conservation of moisture in the soil was, therefore, a 
problem which he had to consider very closely. He solved it 
with considerable success by the aid of deep ploughing, frequent 
hoeing, dunging, and systematic green manuring. His intensive 
rotation was : (1) Potatoes, with dung and green manure ; (2) 
peas, mangold seed and miscellaneous crops; (3) wheat or 
oats. After twenty years’ experience he had found that broad¬ 
leaved clover sown under the com was the best green manuring 
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crop for his needs. An experiment carried out by himself 
showed that the yield of potatoes was increased three tons per 
acre after green manuring by red clover. 

From the experimental results produced, and the opinions 
of the many practical men—^including Mr. H. Drewett 
(Chichester), Dr. H. J. Page, Dr. Voelcker, and others— 
engaged in the Conference, it would appear that green manur¬ 
ing is one of those practices which are capable of considerable 
development under some conditions of agriculture in this 
country. In the tropics, where quick growth is obtained, and 
where stock are generally few in number, it is of the very 
greatest importance to producers of crops. In parts of America 
it makes possible the maintenance of the existing systems of 
husbandry, while in parts of Germany and Central Europe 
generally it is practised with great regularity over wide areas of 
productive land. 

There is no doubt that the sharp variations in soil and 
climate, and consequently in the farming systems, which are 
to be found in the relatively small area of Great Britain add 
considerably to the difficulty of propounding and using any 
means to fertility which involves the growing of an extra crop 
in the rotation. There, nevertheless, appears to be a possibility 
in the opportune use of green manuring in one form or another 
which few of us can afford to pass by without careful 
consideration. 


The following note has been communicated to the Ministry 
by Dr. J. A. Voelcker : The “ bolting,” or running to seed, of 
mangold and sugar-beet crops is not an 
“Bolting” in imcommon occurrence, and though the 
MfUlgoUs cause is not definitely known, and while, 

Sngaz^Beet undoubtedly, it is more prevalent in some 
seasons than in others; the tendency to 
“ bolt ” is generally associated with early sowing. It is 
possible also that “ bolting ” depends to some extent on the 
variety and source of the seed. 

Of late the subject has become of some importance in 
connexion with sugar-beet cultivation, inasmuch as the 
factories have advised the exclusion of any roots that have 
” bolted.” 
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Having grown, during this past season, at the Woburn 
Experimental Farm, crops of mangold and sugar-beet on the 
same land, and some of the plants having in each case 
“ bolted,” I thought it would be of interest to take, from the 
crops, representative samples of sound and “ bolted ” roots, 
and to compare them in respect of their analytical composition. 

(а) Mangolds. —^The seed was sown on the drills on May 8, 
the variety being “ Lord Warden ” ; manures were applied 
before sowing, and a top-dressing of nitrate of soda given on 
July 5. The number of “ bolted ” plants was by no means 
large, and on November 2 four roots of each kind were selected 
for analysis. 

(б) Sugar-heet. —The seed was sown on the flat on May 20, 
the manures being applied before sowing. Comparatively few 
plants ” bolted,” and the “ bolting ” did not occur in the 
early stages, but in the late period of growth only, so that the 
typical roots selected for analysis were not inferior to the 
others, but indeed weighed more. The roots were selected on 
November 2. 

The four lots of samples were then analjTsed and gave the 
following results:— 

MANno]:.DS. Sugab-Bket. 



Sound 

*^BoUed^' 

Sound 

*^BoUed^' 


Roots, 

Roots, 

Roots, 

Roots, 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

|)er cent. 

Water 

90-07 

90-27 

76-40 

77-66 

Sugar 

6-20 

4*80 

17-60 

16-60 

Fibre 

•60 

•74 

•96 

1-16 

Mineral Matter .. 

1-22 

1-30 

•69 

•88 

Weight of Roots 

lb. oz. 

lb. oz. 

lb. oz. 

lb. oz. 

(washed trimmed) 

15 6 

16 3 

6 4 

7 6 


In the case of the mangolds the differences in water and in 
mineral matter were immaterial; the flbre, however, was rather 
more in the “ bolted ” roots, which showed a loss of 1'4 per 
cent, in sugar. 

The “ bolted ” sugar-beet, while giving over 2 per cent, 
more water and slight increases in flbre and in mineral matter, 
showed a reduction of 1 per cent, only in the sugar content, 
d It would not appear, therefore, that the quality of ” bolted ” 
sugar-beet is so much lessened as to necessitate the exclusion 
of such roots from what is dispatched to a factory, at least 
when the roots, as in the above instance, have not visibly 
suffered in size. 
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THE DORSET HORN SHEEP 

Ralph Wiohtman, B.Sc., 

District Lecturer in Agriculture for East Devon. 

The Dorset Horn Sheep, a native of Dorset, Wiltshire, 
Somerset, and the Isle of Wight, is a very old breed. The 
original type, as it once existed in Dorset, was smaller than 
the present one, the size of which has been obtained by a cross 
with the larger Somerset Horn breed. Claridge, in his Survey 
of Dorset, 1793, comments on this crossing; and it is not 
improbable that the old type had practically disappeared by 
this date. 

Before Australasia was stocked with Merinoes the English 
cloth manufacturers relied largely for their wool supplies on 
the Southdown sheep; and at one time this breed appeared 
likely to drive the Horn sheep from the chalk hills. But, 
although the Downs sheep actually dispossessed the native 
breed from the higher chalk ridges, it was never displaced in 
western Dorset, where the chalk gives place to the less elevated 
and more produetive pastures on lias and oolite. In fact, 
since the Horn breed has been improved in grazing character 
and wool, it has reconquered much of its former territory; 
and there are probably many more flocks of Dorset Homs 
now than existed half a century ago. The interests of the 
breed are looked after by the Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ 
Association. 

FOillii of flie Bleed. —Few breeds to-day possess greater 
uniformity of type than the Dorset Horn. The breed is of a 
medium size, with white face, legs, and hoofs, and is homed 
in both sexes, the ram having a singularly long and convoluted 
horn. The face is rather long and thin and the nostrils are 
pink. The wool is finer than that of any of the Downs, with 
the possible exception of the Southdown ; of fair density, but 
of only moderate length. In most of the Down bree^ the 
wool is creamy white and often contains dark fibres, but in 
the Dorset Horn the colour is a clear white, free from black 
or brown. The weight of the fleece is 4 lb. to 6 lb. washed, 
or from 7 lb. to 9 lb. unwashed. 

The ram has a bold masculine appearance, and a head of 
great beauty, with strong and long horns growing weU apart 
on Hie crown in a straight line with each other, and coming 
downwards tmd forwards in graceful curves as close to the 
face as may be without cutting. The improved breed is straight 
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and deep in the body, the ribs well arched, the loin broad, and 
the neck well set on. It is full in the shoulders, without 
coarseness, and the hind limb is well let down towards the 
shank. The full deep chest allows room for the heart and 
lungs, and indicates strength of constitution. The breed is as 
fine in the bone, compared with the amount of mutton carried, 
as the best Downs. 

Objections. —There should be no spots on the skin or fleece, 
or markings on the horns, no coarse hair on the legs, and 
no tendency of the horns to grow back. 

Locality of the Breed. —The breed is found principally in 
west and south Dorset, the Isle of Purbeck, the Isle of Wight, 
and in the Bridgwater, Crewkeme, and Taunton districts of 
Somerset. Registered flocks also exist in Sussex, Hampshire, 
Norfolk, Hereford, Kent, and Lincoln, and are also found in 
Scotland, the Isle of Man, the United States, South Australia, 
and New South Wales. 

Prom this list the power of the breed to adapt itself to 
different conditions and varieties of climate will be realized. 
In the Isle of Man a silver challenge cup is awarded for the 
breed at the local show. 

Economic Features of the Breed. —The Dorset Horn shee]) 
is distinguished by the remarkable fecundity of the females : 
160 per cent to 180 per cent, of lambs may be regarded as 
common. 

Outside the south of England the knowledge which agricul¬ 
turists possess of this interesting breed appears to be limited tf) 
the fact that it will produce twice in the year. Although this 
fact is true, there is no known system by which it may be done 
with success. On very good land and with an abundance of 
concentrated foods it is possible to breed three times in two 
years from four and six-tooth ewes, but it is a strain on the 
ewes, should not be attempted with young ewes, and is 
inadvisable if any effort is being made to maintain and improve 
a registered flock. The ewes are excellent nurses, extremely 
hardy, and good folding sheep. The improvement of the 
breed has not impaired either hardiness or fecundity. 

Probably the chief economic quality of the breed lies in the 
fact that the ewes will receive the ram as early as April or 
May so that lambs are bom in September or October and 
may be sold for the butcher by Christmas. The usual lambing 
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time, however, is in November and December, the lambs 
being sold in February and March. It is safe to say that the 
Dorset Horn equals any other breed in fecun(hty, early 
maturity, and the power of adapting itself to differing localities 
and varieties of climate. 

Annual Sales.— The principal fairs for the sale of Dorset 
Horn sheep are held at Dorchester on the third Thursday in 
May and the last Thursday in September. The great annual 
breeders’ show and sale of rams and I’am lambs is held at 
Dorchester on the third Thursday in May. 

Management of the Flocks on Upland Arable Farms.— The 

object in view on the upland arable farms is the production 
of early fat iamb. The general lambing time for the flock is 
from November to Christmas. Three crops of lambs are taken 
and the full-mouth ewes sold with a warranty of soundness 
in tooth and udder at the May sale. These ewes usually go 
tt) the rich lowlands of Somerset, where another crop of lambs 
is taken, and ewes and lambs fatted together. Defective and 
poor-type ewes are usually disposed of at the same time. 

The flock ewes generally iamb on grass, often on a temporary 
ley which is due to be broken. For a few dajs after lambing 
it is customary to put the ewes into maiden seeds, and from 
thence to roots. Two-year leys, consisting largely of sainfoin, 
are common on these upland arable farms, and the ewes are 
allowed to roam over the second year’s seeds during the day, 
and are folded at night. The lambs are allowed to run forward 
and are encouraged to cat cake and eom as early as possible. 
A common mixture consists of equal parts of linseed cake, 
home-grown oata, and home-grown peas. Clover hay is fed 
to the ewes and, in the earlj' stages, cake and com are also 
given with the object of feeding the lambs through the ewes. 
Egyptian cotton cake and oats are commonly used for this 
purpose, but one part of decorticated earthnut cake with 
two parts of bruised oats form a better mixture. As the lambs 
begui to eat cake the ration to the ewes is gradually withdrawn. 

It is customary to separate the flock when the lambs are 
young, so that the ewes with wether lambs and those with 
twins may be given preferential treatment. 

On the type of farm in question all lambs except those 
needed to replenish the flock are sold fat to the butcher; 
these are never weaned. The flock lambs are usually selected 
and weaned in April. It is customary to select about 25 per 
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cent, more ewe lambs than will be actually required for the 
flock. These are again culled at a later date, sometimes in 
October, or, if keep is plentiful, they may be kept till the 
following spring to go out with the draft ewes. On some 
farms, in selecting ewe lambs for the flock, preference is given 
to twin ewe lambs with the idea that the fecundity of the 
flock may thereby be increased. Figures bearing on this point 
would be of great interest and value. 

Boots are followed by folding on rye or winter oats, and 
mangolds are usually pulled out and thrown about in such 
folds. Vetches and trifolium follow, and the pastures are 
relied upon to some extent at this time of the year till after¬ 
maths of clover or sainfoin are available for folding. 

The practice of breeding from lambs is seldom adopted on 
the type of farm in question. The lambing time for the breed, 
falling in November, makes it imwise to expose an immature 
sheep to the trials of maturity under the weather conditions 
which usually prevail. The case of sheep is peculiar among 
farm animals in this respect, there being practically no choice 
l)etween lambing at one or two years old. Even on good land 
and imder comparatively sheltered conditions, it is unwise to 
breed from immature animals if it is desired to perpetuate 
ample frames and strong constitutions. 

It is customary to attempt to get the ewes into good 
improving condition before the rams are put in, as this is 
thought to increase the tendency to produce twins. One ram 
per fifty ewes is the usual allowance, but if ram lambs are 
used this is reduced, and such rams must not be allowed to 
run long at a time with the flock. 

On this type of second-class arable farm, where the 
establishment of good permanent grass is difficult and the 
absence of water in the majority of fields makes grass farming 
impossible, it will be seen that the qualities of the Dorset 
Horn breed make it invaluable. Such farms have most keep 
during the winter when roots are available, the shortest time 
being in May and Jime after the roots are finished and before 
the clover aftermaths are ready. With the Horn breed, the 
ewes are dry and empty at this time, and the fat lambs being 
all sold by the middle of April, the head of stock on the farm 
b also lowest at the time when keep is short. 

The writer would like to express his appreciation of the 
help and courtesy of Mr. J. Dean Smith, Secretary of the 
Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders* Assooiation, who has given great 
assistance in cominling these notes. 
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COMBINED PASTURE AND ARABLE DAIRY 
FARMING IN SOUTH DEVON 

* N. »S. Gbuxs. 

ffitnatknL—The writer became tenant of the 70 acre farm 
here described eight years ago. It is situated in South Devon, 
eight miles distant by rail from Plymouth, the nearest station 
on the Southern Railway being about one mile from the farm. 
Most of the land has a south-east aspect and slopes steeply 
down to the banks of the River Tavy. The house and buildings 
are nearly at the bottom of the hill. 

EkdL—The soil is mostly a light loam, but 10 acres near the 
banks of the river are somewhat heavier and more difficult 
to cultivate, but better land. 

Running to the top boundary on the eastern side of the 
road, which practically divides the holding into two, arc 
some 30 acres of very plain land, 12 acres of which are 
quite unworkable because of the shallowness of the soil and 
the deepness of the slopes. The remaining portion of this 
poor land—18 acres—will not carry grass permanently, but 
the soil is grateful and easy to cultivate, so that with 
generous treatment average crops can be secured. Practically 
all the permanent pasture and one or two arable fields of rather 
better quality are on the western side of the road. The fields 
range from three to six acres in area, and are fenced in the 
typical Devon manner with earth banks surmounted by 
living hedges. Where the hedge is allowed to grow to a good 
height shade is provided in the summer and shelter in the 
winter, but such fences 8ue costly to maintain. 

The cropping of the holding is briefly as follows :— 

(a) 17 acres permanent pasture of gouil quality, plus 12 acies of 

rough grazing. « 

(b) 6 acres of market garden. 

(c) 36 acres avculable for rotational crojtping. 

The permanent grass is always grazed and never mown for 
hay. 

The market garden is principally devoted to the growing of 
fruit and flowers ; about three acres are cropped with apples, 
plums, and damsons, and undercropped with bush fruit such 
as gooseberries, black currants, and raspberries and, in some 
cases, with flowers of the narcissi family. The remaining 
two acres of open ground are planted with bush fruit, straw¬ 
berries, and varieties of bulbs not suitable for underplanting. 
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Of the area avedlable for rotational cropping about one- 
half is utilized as temporary grass, which is sown to stand for 
three or four years. Approximately nine acres of com ap 
grown, chiefly oats and, occasionally, a small area of wheat. 
The remaining nine acres are largely used for forage cropping 
and roots; one acre of potatoes for sale is usually included. 
The first year temporary grass is always mown for hay, with 
the addition of as much more of the second and third seasons’ 
grass as can be spared. 

Stock when Tenancy conunenced and the Objects in view.— 

The holding was taken over at Michaelmas, 1918, and stocked 
forthwith. The object in view was dairy farming combined 
with pigs, poultry, and fruit growing. At the commencement 
of the tenancy the stock on the farm was six dairy cows, 
four in-calf heifers, four bullocks, which were fattened during 
the winter, four weaning calves, two horses, and one sow. 
The holding was very well stocked with winter feed when taken 
over. It was decided 'to keep milk records privately at the 
outset, and the first year’s average was well under 600 gallons 
per cow (S(»titb Devons). The cause of this low average was 
not a question of bad or insufiioient feeding, but the inherent 
poor milking qualities of the herd. These records were con¬ 
sidered very unsatisfactory, and methods of management were 
overhauled so that yields might be improved, and the informa¬ 
tion obtained from the milk records was used to eliminate 
the passengers from the herd as soon as possible. 

Gradual Evolution of a System of Forage Croppiug.— In the 

spring of 1920 fodder crops were experimented with. 
Thousand-headed kale was one of the crops grown and gave a 
very satisfactory yield, an estimated crop of 20 tons per 
acre being secured. It was singularly fortunate, as in the 
summer of that year there was an extremely hot and dry 
period. Land in this locality cannot stand drought, and the 
pastures were soon burnt brown. The kale proved a great 
boon ; it was fed from the month of August, and if it had not 
been available the cows would have been without green food. 
The lesson of the 1920 summer could hardly have been over¬ 
looked in farming this type of land, and it was emphasized 
by the necessity of purchasing a stack of hay during the 
winter. Several other crops were tried and were distinctly 
encouraging. The effects of the drought in the summer of 1921, 
which was worse than that of the preceding year, were again 
minimized by the arable crops on the holding; and this con- 
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vinced the writer that a succession of green crops would not 
only ensure a food supply in dry seasons, but would also 
enable a larger head of stock to be carried, at the same time 
reducing the purchase of expensive concentrates to a minimum. 
It was realized that the season when grass is at its best is a 
comparatively short one, and, in the absence of a good sub¬ 
stitute, concentrates must be used to maintain the yield of 
even moderate milkers, instead of being reserved for the 
heaviest milkers only. 

No strict rotation of fodder cropping is practised, different 
seasons bringing different climatic conditions and calling for 
variations in methods, but the supply of supplementary forage 
crops is now practically continuous from August until early 
June. 

A Typical Succession of Crops. —Early Spring Crops ,— 
Immediately after com harvest, following either winter oats 
or wiieat, from one to one and a half acre of rye and tares 
are sown, sometimes rye alone. This generally frraishes a 
sui)ply of green fodder in April. A similar portion is sown 
with Italian rye grass and trifolium, w^hich forms ar succe.ssional 
crop to the rye and usually provides fodder until early June. 
If the whole of these cropif is not required as forage the 
residue is mown for hay, but in any case these crops allow' 
stock to be removed from temporary pasture in time to permit 
of a haj" crop being taken. 

MarrmV’Sicm Kale and Thousand-Headed Kale .—As the land 
devoted to the foregoing crops is cleaned, it is cultivated and 
sown with marrow-skmi kale. Caw is taken that the land is 
well consolidated after plougliing at this time of year, so that 
all possible moisture is available for germination. It somi tinier 
happens that the weath('r becomes so dry that the pro.si>ect 
of success by seeding is doubtful. In this ease another plan is 
adopted, and marrow-stem kale plants arc" transplanted from 
another section, where seed has been drilled earlier in the 
season. About two acres of kale are drilled in March and April, 
and roughly two-thirds of this area are devoted to marrow- 
stem and one-third to thousand-headed kale. The kale croj) 
is found to be one of the most useful crops grown, and is a 
perfectly safe feed w'hich appears to have no undue laxative 
tendency, when fed in reasonable quantities, to any tvpe 
of stock. Marrow-stem is preferable to thousand-headed, 
especially for pigs, and although frequently described as being 
tender and liable to damage by frost, this has not been the 
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writer’s experience. Winter weather conditions in this locality 
are rarely so severe as in the northern parts of the country, 
but in the winter of 1926-26 severe frosts of unusual duration 
occurred, and the crop was practictdly undamaged. In this 
district, under average farming conditions, a yield of 20 
to 30 tons per acre may be expected. It is fed on this 
holding from October until March, using the marrow-stem 
first and the thousand-headed last. In the cultivation it is 
customary to drill the seed to enable extra cleaning to be done. 
Broadcasting has been tried on several occasions, but drilling 
is definitely preferred. Kale plants make very slow growth in 
the seedling stage, and unless the land is very clean the young 
plants are rapidly choked by the quicker growing weeds. 
While the plants are small enough to permit the passage of 
the horse hoe between the rows without causing damage, 
cultivation is maintained, but the crop absorbs little manual 
labour, httle thinning being done beyond drawing out a few 
plants for transplanting purposes. TTie ordinary turnip drill 
is used for seeding, and the seed is drilled as thinly as possible, 
viz., about 3 lb. per aci-e, whilst the width between the rows 
varies from 20 to 24 in. Although the plants look scanty for 
a week or two, they rapidly cover the ground and keep the 
weeds in check once they have passed the slow-growing stage. 
When necessary, plants are taken from the March and April 
sowings to plant the land cleaned of rye and trifoUum. 

Oats and Peas. — A. few acres are sown with oats and pt*as Jis 
early as possible in the spring. This crop is available for 
feeding hi July, but is more usually mown for hay when the 
peas are in flower. It is seeded at the rate of three to four 
bushels per acre, in the proportion of two of oats to one of 
peas. Much heavier crops of hay are secured from this mixture 
than from ordinary grasses, and the cattle appreciate such hay 
and thrive on it. It is more difficult to harvest than grass, 
but will .stand a fair amount of rain before being ruined. 
During the bad hay harvest of 1924 a field of oats and peas 
lay imder very bad weather for a considerable time ; it was 
thought that the crop would be useless, but the following 
winter it was eaten by the dairy cows with relish, and there was 
little mildew or dust in the stack. It is, however, essential 
that oat and pea hay should be thoroughly dry before ricking 
or much mould may be expected in the hay. 

Maize .—^To supplement the failing pastures towards the 
end of summer an acre of maize is grown, and the value of 
this crop can hardly be over-estimated. It is easy to grow, 
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produces an enormous bulk of palatable fodder at a time 
when grass is rapidly losing its most nutritive qualities, and 
it can be fed to cattle freely without ill-effect. On this farm 
its cultivation is very similar to that given to the potato crop. 
A dressing of farmyard manure is always given, and the seed 
—at the rate of 70 to 80 lb. per acre—is sown in the furrow 
after the banking plough ; and the furrows are then split baek 
to cover the seed to the depth of 2 to 3 in. The rows are 
placed from 20 in. to 2 ft. apart. As birds are liable to cause 
damage to the germinating seed, it is usually dressed with a 
preparation to make it distasteful. When the young plants 
appear they pass through a^ dormant period, and at this 
stage weeds are kept down with the horse hoe if the land is 
at all dirty ; but no hand labour is required if the sebtion 
selected is reasonably free from weeds. As this crop is sus¬ 
ceptible to damage by frost, it is better to dela}" sowing than 
to be too early, and the usual time here is about the middle of 
May. Given warm weather, once beyond the seedling stage, 
maize grows so rapidly that it effectually chokes out all surface 
weeds. The variety grown for the past five seasons has been 
white horse tooth, and, as this has always been satisfactory, 
no other variety has received a trial. The crop is usually 
available for use in early August, and in 1925 it was fed daily 
from August 3 to October 5. The cattle never seemed to tire 
of it, eating the last load as readily as the first, and then* 
was no waste, although much of it was seven feet high. 

Cabbage ,—Another crop sometimes grown is the large 
purple flat-poll cabbage. The seed is sown in a seed bed in 
the autumn and the plants art* transplanU^d into a portion of 
the area from which spring forage crops have been removed. 
It is used as an alternative feed to kale during the winter 
months, and, being a very hardy plant that will stand con¬ 
siderable dry weather at the time of transplanting, a small 
area is usually worth while. 

Common Turnips ,—^A small area of common turnips is 
sometimes sown after the last of the trifolium.and rye grass 
has been cleared. This crop is not greatly favoured, but as a 
second crop it is sometimes preferable to allowing the land to be 
unoccupied and so get weed-ridden. 

Mangolds .—^Early in May about one acre of mangolds is 
drilled and the crop is treated as well as circumstances 
permit. A good average crop of 30 to 35 tons is usually 
secured, and, although it is an expensive item in the rotation, 
it is found most useful. The roots are stored in a convenient 
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place, as in the stormy da 3 rs of winter it is more convenient 
to get mangolds from a sheltered clamp than to cut marrow* 
stem or thousand-headed kale in the open field. This practice, 
however, is not resorted to more frequently than the weather 
makes necessary, as most of the roots are required for the 
interim period between the finishing of the kale crops and the 
feeding of the rye. 

Other Crops,—Other crops which have been given a trial, 
but which have not proved successful, are rape kale and hardy 
winter greens. 

The Rotation. —The rotation practised, if such it can be 
called, may be said to be a six or seven course, and is roughly 
as follows :— 

First year, Winter oats or wheat. 

Second year, Green crops. 

Third year. Oats, seeded down. 

Fourth year. Temporary ^^^rass. 

Fifth year, Temporary grass. 

Sixth year Temporary grass broken for com. 

This is not strictly followed, as in some instances forage 
and roots may be grown for two consecutive years. The 
following table will illustrate the forage cropping of one 
field in 1924-25. The field is four and a half acres in extent, 
and was cropped with oats and peas which were mown for hay 
in July, 1924. 

J acre 1 acre 1 acre 1 acre 1 acre 

Rye sown 16 lb. trifolium Fallow Fallow Fallow 
Sept., 1924, and one bushel from July, flora July, from July, 

cut April, Italian rye grass 1924. 1924. 1924. 

1925. sown Sept.,1924, Maize in Drilled with Dnlledwith 

Marrow- cut May and May, 1926. thousand - inarrow- 

stem kale June, 1 925. ^ headed kale stem kale 

drilled Marrow - stem March, 1925. April, 1925. 

May, 1925. kale diillod on 

portion cut in This portion of the field was foul 
May, common with charlock, etc., and, by fallowing, 
turnips on por- several crops of seedlings were 
tion cut in June. removed. 

Note. —In this season the crop of rye and vetches and flat- 
poll cabbage was in another field, where an additional cleaning 
crop was required ; otherwise the whole field would have been 
cropped in the autumn. 

Itenporaiy Fastoie.— As indicated, the land is seeded down 
to temporary ley for three or four years. Wild white clover 
haa always been included in the mixture, but, until recently, 
only a small percentage of cocksfoot has been sown, and this 
has tended to become coarse. In 1925, on the recommendation 
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of the Agricultural Organizer, the mixture was amended as 


follows:— 

Perennial Bye Grass .. 10 1b. 

Italian Rye Grass .... 5 „ 

Cocksfoot ...... 10 

Rough-stalked Meadow-grass 1 

Englisli Broad Red Clover 2 

Late-floworing Red Clover 9 

Alsike 

Wild White Clover 


This field has since been cut for hay, and there was an 
estimated 3 deld of more than two tons per acre despite a dry 
season. 

It is the invariable custom to top dress the maiden seeds 
with basic slag in the autumn following the harvesting of the 
niHse crop. More recently, test plots of other phosphatic 
manures, such as superphosphate and mineral jdiosphates, 
have been laid down, but it is too early to give a definite 
opinion on the results. 

Ifotbod of Feeding Crops. —^The situation of much of the 
land, which from time to time is under the plough, is, as 
stated, on a fairly steep hillside, and this makes the carting 
of dung to maintain fertility a laborious and costly operation, 
since a single horse and cart can hardly haul 10 cwt. of dung 
at a load. Further, the number of stock now”^ maintained 
is greatly in excess of the housing accommodation available, 
and there is no satisfactory storage pit for manure. Every 
effort is therefore made to ensure that, as far as possible, the 
live stock shall act as a walking dung cart. In order to bring 
temporary pasture into good condition for breaking, it is now 
the practice to concentrate stock heavily for nearly twelve 
months on the field that is to be broken. The dairy cows 
lie out throughout the year except for about a w^eek at calving 
time, and, with the exception of fattening pigs, young calves 
and the two horses, all the stock on the holding is at grass all 
the winter. 

Largely owing to the increased amount of home-grown 
food available, the number of homed stock has been practically 
doubled. The dairy cows are brought in for milking in the 
morning and receive their ration of concentrates according 
to their individual yields ; they are subsequently turned into 
the grass fields that are to be broken up, where green forage 
and hay have been distributed, thus ensuring that the land 
is lihertdly‘dunged. A further distribution of forage or hay, 
ca both, is made after the evening milking. The soil is dry 
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and easily drained, and, although it gets somewhat churned 
up, this treatment does not prejudice matters when the ley is 
subsequently broken up. A good crop of com usually follows, 
and 100 bushels of winter oats to the acre have been grown. 
In 1926, following a dry summer, the crop of winter oats was 
nearly 70 bushels. In feeding the forage crops, care is taken 
to overlap one crop with the other so that cattle are not 
suddenly faced with a strange feed. For instance, when 
commencing to feed kale in the autumn, a start is made 
before the maize is finished, so that for one week the ration 
would include part maize and part kale. Under this system 
only a surprisingly small quantity of fodder is wasted or is 
trodden under foot. The forage crops are not chaffed, and it 
is found that the cows consume practically all the marrow- 
stem stump. All the oats grown are consumed on the holding, 
the only grain sold being an occasional few sacks of wheat if 
fit for seed purposes and surplus to the requirements of the 
poultry. 

Hanuiing of Arable Land. —The only crops grown which 
receive dung are maize and mangolds. During the remainder 
of the rotation a balanced mixture, made up of three parts 
superphosphate, one part sulphate of ammonia, and one 
part sulphate of potash, is used at varying rates per acre 
according to the crop ; for instance, marrow-stem kale would 
receive from 4 to 6 cwt. per acre of the mixture according to 
the writer’s judgment of the needs of the crop. In spite of 
this treatment the fertility of the farm is distinctly improving. 

The Present Stocking of the Holding.— The stock carried on 
the holding at the commencement of tenancy has already been 
mentioned. At the time of writing it is as follows :— 

19 Cows. 

1 Stock bull. 

5 ln>calf heifers. 

3 Heifers between 15 and 17 months. 

8 Heifers between 9 and 14 months. 

2 Heifer calves and a purchased bull calf for stock. 

3 Breeding sows. 

3 In-pig ^ts. 

2 Boars, an I the further complement of fattening, store and 
suckling pigs. 

2 Horses (unchanged). 

Feeding oi the Daily Cows and other live Stock.— Modem 
methods of feeding dairy cows acoording to individuai yield 
have been practised for several years. In spring, when the 
grass is good and green forage is added, it is not customary to 
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supplement the ration with concentrates unless a cow is 
yielding more than three gallons per day. After the end of 
July, or earlier if pastures fail, supplementary feeding is 
given where yields are above two gallons. In winter, with the 
cows at grass, it is the aim to make the first gallon of milk on a 
daily feed of about 14 lb. of hay and about 56 lb. of kale or 
other fodder crop; and, whilst oat and pea or vetch hay is 
being fed, one and a half gallons can reasonably be anticipated 
without the addition of concentrates. Although this can be 
taken as the average, no hard-and-fast rule is followed ; and 
the condition of the individual animal, plus any variation in 
the recorded yield, may lead to an occasional modification. 
Nevertheless the cows maintain their condition well under 
such treatment. The general healthiness of the herd, despite 
exposure to winter weather, is prove<l by the fact that when 
tested not a single animal reacted to the tul>erculin test. 
As far as possible, home-grown oats are made to form two- 
thirds of any concentrated ration feed, and they are balaneed 
by the addition of palm-kemel cake, decorticated earthnut 
cake or other feeding stuff high in protein value. As far as 
the other live stock on the farm are concerned, an effort is 
always made to keep them in a growing and thrifty condition. 
If the pasturage is short, this is eked out with forage crops or 
hay when necessary. In a similar manner forage crops like 
maize and marrow-stem kale are eaten with avidity by the 
pigs, which are kept growing healthily and soimd on their 
legs by free range and balanced rations. 

The feeding of the dairy herd was the subject of cost accounts 
by the Seale-Hayne Agricultural College in the winter of 
1924-25. Estimating the production cost of kale and man¬ 
golds at 10s. per ton and hay at £4 per ton, with an average 
daily yield per cow from November until March of 2'34 
gallons, the cost of food alone worked out at 8'2d. per gallon. 

ISie Value Ol Haenwiitig .—^It was stated that, for the 

first year in which milk records were available, the average 
annual yield was less than 500 gallons. This has been con¬ 
siderably improved. Recording was carried out privately 
for several years, but the advantages of official records were 
obvious, and more recently the work has been supervized by 
the local milk-recording society. By careful feeding and the 
elimination of passengers, the average yield of milk for the 
herd during the past three years has been 815 gallons per 
cow. More than half the herd consists of heifers and second 
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calvers. The highest individual 3 deld was in 1926, by a cross¬ 
bred cow, which gave, after her third calf, 1,366 gallons. 
She had also given 1,209 gallons with her second calf, living 
in the open all the year round, and not being pampered. In 
addition to yield records, testing milk of individual cows for 
butter-fat content is carried out, the average being about 
4"5 per cent. 

Breed of Cattle.— The COWS are principally of the local 
South Devon breed. In 1924 a separate herd book was estab¬ 
lished to encourage the milk side of the South Devons. To 
be eligible for entry in this herd book, cows must qualify with 
a yield of 800 gallons in an official milk-recording year, and 
must pass an inspection committee to ensure maintenance of 
the features of the breed. A number of cows are now entered 
in the herd book. 

The South Devon is a very healthy, hardy, dual-purpose 
beast, but is criticised in some quarters on account of its 
legginess. The ideal aimed at is to produce a more compact 
animal than is common with the earlier registered South 
Devons, one closer to the ground, and which, whilst carrying 
flesh, will produce 1,000 gallons of milk per annum. This 
alteration is being attempted by the use of dairy bulls as 
short on the leg as possible, without failing in other breed 
points. The bull at present in use is the progeny of a 1,000- 
gallon cow which has been a consistent breeder and milker, 
and his sire’s dam had a record of 1,229 gallons in an official 
recording year. 

Pigs.—A small pedigree herd of Long White Lop-Eared 
pigs is maintained. The breeding sows run rough at grass 
throughout the year, and all growing pigs are expected to graze 
a proportion of their living. The breed appears to be very 
thrifty, and the sows are excellent mothers. An effort is made 
to dispose of the best young pigs for stock purposes, but 
those not sold in this manner are either sold as stores or 
fattened off. 

Poultry. —The Rhode Island Red breed is the only one 
kept on the farm, and the laying flock consists of about 100 
birds. Breeding is not done indiscriminately, but a small 
selected breeding pen is maintained, in an isolated field, from 
which all eggs for hatching are obtained. This breed is found 
to be hardy and prolific, and a satisfactory producer of winter 
eggs without any pampering beyond the supply of the 
necessary protein in the food. 
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EXTERMINATING THE WARBLE FLY IN 

DENMARK 

Habald Fabeb, 

Agricultural Commissiouer to the Danish Oovernment, 

Among the many pests with which farmers have to 
contend the warble fly occupies a special position in several 
respects. Its life history is fairly well known ; it is so big that 
it is readily seen ; its maggot or grub grows in an easily 
accessible place, viz,^ on the back of cattle, just under the 
skin. The maggot is fairly easily killed, and, as is proved by 
experiments carried out both in England, Gtermany, and 
Denmark, if the maggots are systematically killed in a district, 
the cattle in the district can be protected against attack, 
because tlie warble fly does not migrate to any great extent. 
It follows from this that it should be possible for farmers, by 
systematically killing off the maggots over a period of a few 
years, to rid a whole country of the pest, to their great benefit 
and that of the trades dealing in hides and leather. 

In the issue of this Joubnal for April, 1921. page 92, the loss 
to farmers caused by the warble fly was described as 
“ enormous.*’ It is not only that the hides are greatly damaged 
and lowered in value; the cattle are worried and restless, 
milch cows fall off in milk production, and even the meat, 
after slaughter, is found to be injured. The damage done in 
1903, in so small a country as Denmark, was estimated at no 
less than £275,000. 

The maggots grow during early spring and form lumps or 
boils on the skin, generally along both sides of the spine. 
When the maggots have reached something like full size, the 
skin has formed a considerable cavity in wliich the maggot 
sits with the point of the abdomen just inside the centre 
opening of the lump, through which it breathes. When large 
the maggot can be squeezed out, but this is a tedious pro¬ 
ceeding, and besides, the maximum damage has then already 
been done. Better would it be to kill the maggot in its earlier 
stage, which can be done by applying various washes or 
ointments which either kill the grub by poisoning or by 
suffocating it by shutting out the air. In 1921, the English 
Ministry recommended a wash made by infusing a powder 
chiefly consisting of tobacco with an equal quantity of lime, the 
wash to be applied onee a fortnight during spring until May. 
lu Denmark a proprietary hypoderma oil has been found 
very efficient; it is applied to the lumps or boils as soon as 
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they are detected; and the maggots are then killed before 
they have done any damage worth speaking of. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that it is necessary for all 
farmers to act simultaneously. One farmer may rid his cattle 
of the pest and so avoid the damage to his cattle. But if 
maggots are full grown on cattle at a neighbouring farm, the 
warble fly will reinfect his cattle next year, and he will sooner 
or later therefore lose interest in the uneven fight. This 
difficulty is in a fair way to being overcome in Denmark 
through legislation. Before describing how this has been done 
it is only right to point out that the conditions obtidning in 
Denmark make the extermination of the warble fiy from the 
whole country easier than it would be in other countries where 
the cattle are kept under different conditions. On account of 
the more severe winters in Denmark, all cattle are stall-fed 
for about seven months, and are generally taken out to the 
fields at the end of April. Consequently it is a fairly easy 
matter to have the cattle treated and inspected before they 
leave the byres, and legislation has taken this into account. 

Danish Laws with regard to Warble Fly.— The first law was 
passed on March 8, 1923, and made it the duty of every keeper 
of cattle to rid his cattle of the maggots of the warble fiy 
during the years 1923 and 1924. Every Parish Council was to 
appoint suitable men who, before April 15, that is, while the 
cattle were still in the byres, should visit every herd in the 
parish, unless the owner, before April 1, had sent the Council 
a certificate from a veterinary surgeon stating that the maggots 
on his herd had been destroyed. Maggots found in a herd are 
to be killed at the cost of the owner by men sent out by the 
Council. Refusal to admit the men sent by the Council is 
punishable by fines of from £5 to £50. This first law came 
too late in the season to allow of sufficient preparations to be 
made for inspection. There are about 193,250 herds in the 
country; of these 124,893 were freed from the maggots in 
1923. As a result the percentage of hides damaged by the 
maggots was somewhat reduced. 

A new law was enacted on December 21, 1923, by which 
it was required that all keepers of cattle should rid their beasts 
of maggots of the warble fly during the years 1924 and 1925. 
The law is very similar to the first law. It lays down certain 
rules as to compensation to be paid if an anima.1 should die 
as an immediate result of the treatment to remove or kill the 
maggots. 
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In 1924, 178,044 herds were examined; in 29'6 per cent, 
of these, maggots were found and exterminated. Similarly 
in 1926. On account of foot-and-mouth disease, inspection 
was prevented in many districts; the work of extermination 
was not, therefore, as thorough as it might otherwise have 
been. Nevertheless, the results were most encouraging. The 
percentages of hides damaged by maggots were found to be 

In 1922 .. .. .. .. .. 20 per cent. 

In 1923 16 

In 1924 4i „ 

In 1926 4 „ 

and the actual loss in value by the damage was estimated to 
have been reduced between 1922 and 1924 to one-tenth. 

Notwithstanding the adverse conditions, due to the 
prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease, the above results show 
that the total extermination of the warble ily can be accom¬ 
plished in the course of a few years. It was therefore decided 
to proceed on the same lines, and on February 9 this year a 
law was passed very similar to the law of 1923, this new law 
to remain in force until the end of the year 1930, by which 
time it is hoped that the warble fly pest will l)e extinguished 
so far as Denmark is concerned. 


POISONOUS PLANTS ON THE FARM*-II 

H. C. Long, B.Sc. (Edin.), 

Ministry of AgricvUure and Fisheries. 

Poppy Family {Papaveracece) 

The common poppies {Papaver sp.) are not only very 
troublesome light-land weeds, but are actively narcotic and 
poisonous. The common red poppy {P. Rhoeas L.) is stated by 
Comevin to be poisonous in all its parts, and to be the cause 
of accidents every year. Poisoning of domestic animals may 
occur if they are fed with fodder crops which are infested 
with poppies, and also when they ingest the capsules and 
seeds with other waste matter from the winnowing or grading 
of cereals. Cattle have been occasionally injured by eating 
unripe poppy-heads when the plant was mixed with clover 
and sainfoin (Henslow). A case is known, however, in which 
cattle were not injur^ when fed on vetch hay containing 
poppies before these had formed seed. In the open farm 

* The first article appeared in the December, 1926, issue of this 
JoUBNAL, p. 801. 
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animals are usually safe where jwppies abound, as the 
unpleasant odour and taste of the plants render them obnoidous. 
It may be added that the drugs morphine, opium, and laudanum 
are prepared from poppies. 

The Pea Family (Leguminoace) 

Tnflian Peas. —^Various species of Lalhyrvs met with in 
Spain, Italy, Africa, and other parts of the world are poisonous, 
and have often led to fatal results when consumed in excess 
by a ni mals. In 1894 no fewer than 12.3 horses out of 800 
belonging to the Bristol Tramways Company became ill 
through eating so-called Indian peas (the seeds of Lathyrvs 
aatiws), and many of them died. In a case at Liverpool in 
1884 35 out of 74 cart horses were similarly affected, and 19 
died, 2 were slaughtered and 14 recovered. They were, 
however, given 3 lb. to 4 lb. per head per day. In smaller 
proportion the peas might have had no ill effects. When 
roasted or boiled they seem to be less harmful, if not innocuous, 
for in India the seeds of L. aativus, there known as mutter 
peas, are ground into flour and used for bread. Water in 
which the peas are boiled should be thrown away. Prolonged 
use of the peas in quantity may give rise to lathyrism, which is 
marked by general paralysis of the legs in man and the hind 
legs in animals. Males are stated to be specially affected. 
Horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs may be involved. South 
European and North African species (L. dymevum and L. 
cicera) may produce similar effects. 

Yellow Vetchling {L. Aphaca L.), a British species, has 
caused violent headaches and vomiting in the case of persons 
who have eaten the seeds. This plant occurs in cornfields from 
the Midland counties southwards, and flowers in June and 
July. It grows to a height of 1 ft. to 3 ft., and bears large 
leaflike stipules and long tendrils. The pale yellow flowers 
are produced singly at the nodes (Fig. 1). 

Lapines {Lupinua sp.) are sometimes, but not extensively, 
grown in this country on the farm, but various kinds 
are well known in garden cultivation, where they are highly 
valued for ornamental purposes. Some species are valuable 
forage crops, and useful for reclaiming sandy soils, being 
usually ploughed in or folded with sheep. Of these the yellow 
lupine (Zr. Ivieua L.) and blue lupine {L. anguatifoUna L.) are 
grown most extensively. The yellow lupine has caused much 
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trouble on the Continent, especially in Germany. Comevin 
states that in 1880 no fewer than 14,138 out of 240,000 sheep 
fed upon it, or 5-89 per cent., died after suffering from a 
complaint termed lupinosis. Sheep were chiefly affected, 
because it was to this class of stock that the crop was principally 
given, but cattle, goats, and horses did not escape. In the 
United States also some species of lupine have caused very 
heavy loss, as of 1,900 out of 3,000 sheep in a case in Montana 
in 1900. In recent American investigations the toxicity of 
five allialoids isolated from lupines was ascertained.* Lupinosis 
has also been reported to l>e due to a substance related to the 
bacterial toxins and called lupinotoxine, but there is some 
doubt as to this. 

The quantity of the alkaloids present may vary considerably 
according to soil, climatic conditions, manuring, and other 
factors. In one case, for example, lupines were grown for 
12 years by a farmer without harmful results when given 
to sheep ; then 120 sheep out of 450 became ill, and 80 died. 
The seeds are the most toxic, the pods are less toxic, and the 
leaves the least toxic part of the plant, and drying the plant 
in conversion to hay does not render it harmless. The 
conditions of poisoning, however, are extremely indefinite, 
though it has been held to be proved that the presence of a 
fungus is a necessary condition of lupine poisoning. The 
effects may be acute and rapid, or less acute and chronic in 
character. The symptoms of poisoning from the five alkaloids 
were observed in the American investigations mentioned 
above. All cases showed depression and muscular paralysis, 
and death (if occuning) follows from asphyxia ; sparteine 
poisoning is distinguished from poisoning by the other alkaloids 
by the occurrence of general spasms. The earliest sjTnptoms 
with the four alkaloids other than sparteine are restlessness 
and mild excitement succeeded by depression ; fatally poisoned 
animals soon become paralysed, the hind legs being affected 
first; the eyeballs protrude, dj^spneea becomes pronomiced, 
respiration becomes gasping and gradually*slows and stops. 
In sparteine poisoning severe tremors follow the rapid 
respiration, and paralysis sets in later. 

It must be added that lupines are extensively grown on the 
Continent as a fodder crop, and are generally harmless, and 
in any case considerable quantities must be eaten to cause 

* Stated to be lupanine, liipitiinc, sparteine, si>athulatine, and 
hydroxylupanine. 
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fatal results. So serious has the trouble toeen at tiines, however, 
that many investigations have been devoted to the question 
of a means of rendering them harmless. At least four methods 
are practised on a considerable scale in Germany, where the 
plant is grown extensively for reclamation purposes. Briefly 
two of these methods are as follows: The Kellner method 
consists in soaking for 24 hours in cold water, then steaming 
for li hour, and finally washing out with cold water for 
45 hours. The Thoms method consists in soaking for 12 hours 
in cold water, then steaming for IJ hour, then treating with 
0-5 per cent, hydrochloric acid for 12 hours, then washing 
out with cold water for 45 hours. Recent scientific investiga¬ 
tions have established that these methods are quite effective, 
while two other methods were not found to be effective. 

As regards the effect of these treatments on the nutritive 
value of the lupines, aU were found to lead to a loss of digestible 
nutrients—^principally in the carbohydrates and minerals ; the 
true proteins were, however, found to be little affected—an 
important point, since lupines are chiefly used to supply the 
protein constituent of the ration. Lupines so treated were 
found to contain 36 per cent, of digestible protein and to have 
a starch equivalent of 78. Lupines treated by the Kellner 
and Thoms methods were used for all classes of stock. 

In this country lupines seem to 1 k' most commonly grown 
by farmers in Suffolk, and the blue variety is most in favour 
in that county. 

Java Beans (Phaseolm Imahut) are the seeds t>f a foreign 
l)ean which have been occasionally imported into this country 
from the East for feeding purposes, and, owing no doubt to 
their general similarity to white haricots and butter beans, 
have found favour with farmers and others. In the first few 
years of this century there occurred a number of cases of 
poisoning by so-caUed “ Java ” beans. In March, 1906, the 
Board of Agriculture published a report of the poisoning of 
farm animals at eight centres. In relation to two of them the 
number of animals was not stated, but at the other six 133 
head of cattle were involved, and of these no fewer than 43 
died. The meal on which the animals were fed was prepared 
from the beans of P. lunaius, of which several types occur in 
cultivation and in the wild state. The different types are of 
different origin and are variously described as Rangoon beans, 
Lima beans, Java beans, Burma beans, and Paigya beans. 
They exhibit considerable differences in colour, some of them 
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being creamy-white, and others reddish-brown, brownish, or 
pinkish with purplish spots and blotches, purplish-black, or 
black with white stripes. 

The poisonous principle is phaaeolunatin, which, imder 
certain conditions, gives rise to prussic acid. The largest 
proportion of the poison appears to be contained in the coloured 
beans ; the white or cream-coloured forms (usually Lima beans 
or “ white Rangoon beans ”) contain much less, or none at all, 
and are in general safe for feeding to stock. The coloured forms 
are liable to prove poisonous. Before any doubtful kinds of 
beans are used for feeding purposes their identity should be 
ascertained, and they should be purchased imder guarantee. 

Labamtim {Cytiaus Laburnum L.) is a decorative tree, well 
known throughout the country, the drooping racemes of 
yellow flowers appearing in May and June. As it may often 
overhang a park or other pasture in which stock are grazing, 
it must be mentioned, as it is one of our most poisonous plants. 
It is stated by Honslow to be “ certainly one of the most 
poisonous of all trees cultivated in gardens ” ; and Comevin 
remarks that numerous experimental researches have proved 
that the wood, bark, leaves, flowers, seeds, and roots are 
{H>isonous, the seeds es|)ecially so. He found that 1 lb. of the 
seeds would kill a horse weighing 10 cwt. The poisonous 
principle is cytisine. It is stated that there is marked seasonal 
variation in the amount of poison present in the leaves and 
{kkIs owing to migration of the poison into the seeds. A ease 
was recorded by the Board of Agriculture in 1908, in which 
two horses were alleged to have been poisoned in North Wales 
by eating laburnum seeds, which were found in their stomachs 
on poat-mortem examination, although in very small quantity. 
Ruminants are much less susceptible than horses, in fatal 
oases of which death is stated to take place'in great agony. 
Many children have been poisoned, and fatally so, through 
eating the flowers and seeds. 

Bryony {Cucurintacece) 

Btymiy {Bryonia dioica L.) is one of the best-known hedge 
climbers of the countryside in England, but is not found in 
Scotland and Ireland (Hooker). The leaves are five-lobed, 
light green in colour, and the plant climbs by means of long 
threadlike tendrils, which twine round other plants for support 
(Fig. 2). The rootstock consists of large fleshy tubers, “ some¬ 
times nearly two feet long, thick as a man’s arm, white, 
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succulent, and fleshy, with an acrid, bitter, and disagreeable 
taste ” (Henslow). The flowers are quite small and greenish- 
white, appearing between May and October ; they give rise to 
red berries. Bryony has an unpleasant odour, and contains 
a milky, nauseous juice. It is a highly irritant plant, and the 
tuberous roots have been the cause of the poisoning of whole 
families who have eaten them instead of parsnips and turnips. 
It has been estimated that 40 berries would cause the death 
of a man, and that 15 would similarly suffice in the case of 
children (Comevin). Though in the case of man it has been 
the cause of considerable trouble, no deaths of domestic animals 
have been noted. Yet animals might conceivably eat it in 
time of scarcity, poultry eat the berries, or grazing pigs might 
root out and eat the large fleshy rootstocks. The jxiisonous 
principle is bryonin. 

The Hemlock Family {Umbellifercp) 

A number of wild plants of this group are very highly 
poisonous and have caused very many lo.ssos of farm live stock 
and deaths among human beings. They are related to the 
carrot and parsley and have a somewhat similar general 
appearance to one another, but differ in detail. The mo.st 
important of them arc hemlock, water dropwort, cowbane or 
water hemlock, and fool’s parsley. Opinions differ considerably, 
however, as to which is the most deadly, as the account below 
will show. 

Hemlock {Conium inacvlatnm L.) may attain to five feet or 
mort' in height. It has a hollow, smooth stem, somewhat 
shiny, and more or less thickly dotted with purjilish spots 
(Fig. ’A). The leaves are large and comjwund, and the segments 
are deeply cut, as in most plants of the order. Hemlock is 
commonly found in waste places, on banks, near hedges, and 
by roadsides and streams, and in Yorkshire is found at an 
altitude of 1,000 ft. It is a strikingly handsome biennial, and 
flowers in June to July, the small flowers being white and in 
“ umbels.” Owing perhaps to the fact that the whole plant, 
especially when bruised, emits an unpleasant mousy odour, it 
appears rarely to be touched by stock when in the growing 
state, although in the United States, where it has become 
naturalized, many domestic animals have been killed by it. 
Cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs have all been poisoned by 
hemlock. Goats and sheep are believed to be much less affected 
than other stock. The early spring is the time when it is 
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likely to be most dangerous, fresh green herbage being then 
most scarce. The German authority, Pott, states that after 
eating hemlock cows produce milk having an unpleasant 
flavour. Cases of human poisoning have arisen from eating 
the seeds for those of anise, and through using the leaves for 
parsley; the roots have also been mistaken for parsnips and 
eaten with bad results. The plant has been known from 
ancient times to be poisonous, and it was probably the poison 
of the hemlock which was administered to the philosopher 
Socrates by the Greeks. 

The poisonous principle consists of several alkaloids, the 
chief of which is coniine, which is volatile. The poison is at 
first chiefly seated in the leaves, but later in the fruits or 
“ seeds,” which Comevin states are more toxic before than 
after maturity. As in the case of certain other plants, the 
poison is largely dissipated when the plant is dried, as in hay. 
The root is less poisonous than the rest of the plant, and is 
said {U,8. Farmers' BvU., No. 86) to be nearly harmless in 
March, April, and May, but dangerous afterwards, especially 
during the first year of its growth. Writing in 1909, Ewart 
noted that hemlock had recently been responsible in Victoria 
for the poisoning of a number of cows and for the death of 
a child ; it became a proclaimed plant ” for the State in 
1907. The plant should be avoided as food in any form by 
man or animals, and where there is danger of its being taken 
in this way it should be eradicated by hand pulling as fast as 
it appears, or by repeated cutting. 

Oowbane or Water Hemlock {Cicuta virosa L.) is a weed 
which grows in damp, watery places, as by the edges of ponds, 
ditches, rivers, etc., from the southern counties as far north 
as Dumbarton and Forfar, and in Mid- and North Ireland, 
but is local and seldom abundant. It is a perennial plant of 

2 ft. to 4 ft. in height, with laige compound leaves, the serrated 
segments of which are long and narrow ; the small white 
flowers are produced in July to August, and oecur in umbels 

3 in. to 5 in. in diameter. TTie stem is stout, furrowed, hollow, 
and somewhat branched, and the rootstock short, fleshy, and 
hollow. It has been mistaken by man for celery or parsnip 
with fatal results. Animals are not usually attracted by this 
plant, but it is highly poisonous and has often proved fatal 
to farm stock, sheep and goats being the least readily affected 
and cattle the most susceptible. Small quantities are sufficient 
to cause poisoning. like water dropwort (see below), it proves 
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dangerous to cattle at grass when herbage is scarce, and when 
the plauit has been dug out of ditches, etc., and left lying on 
the banks. It is poisonous in both the fresh and dried stote. 
Comevin says that cowbane is regarded as being the most 
harmful of the umbellifers. The fleshy rootstock is the most 
harmful part of the plant. Mueller in^cates that 1 lb. of the 
dried plant would suffice to kill a horse. When removed in 
nl ftaring out ditches this plant should be burnt, and when 
found where stock have access to it it should be destroyed. 

Water Dropwort ((Enanthe crocata L.), also, like cowbane, 
sometimes termed water hemlock, is a poisonous plant which 
is much more frequently the cause of harm to live stock than 
cowbane {see above). It is a perennial weed of 2 ft. to 5 ft. 
in height, which occurs in damp meadows, marshes, ditches, 
and other wet places from Aigyll and Elgin southwards. The 
leaves are large and compound, with much divided leaflets 
(Fig. 4) The small flowers are white, in large umbels on 
terminal stalks, and appear about July. The stem is grooved, 
hollow, and branched, while the rootstock is a fleshy and 
spindle-shaped “tuber.” All parts are poisonous, especially 
the fleshy rootstock. The leaves have been mistaken for 
celery, and the roots for parsnips, with fatal results. Johnson 
and ^werby (1801) record the poisoning of 17 convicts working 
near Woolwich who came across water dropwort and ate it in 
mistake for celery and parsnips. Nine suffered from convulsions; 
four of them died within a few hours and two more during the 
next few days. It is not rendered harmless by drying. When 
ditches are cleaned this plant may be thrown out on the banks, 
and cattle are not infrequently poisoned by eating these 
clearings. The poisoning of horses, cattle, and sheep has been 
recorded in the veterinary and agricultural Press, and there 
can be little doubt that the plant causes loss of stock every 
year. In the Pharmaceufical Journal for 1902 thia plant was 
mentioned by Holmes as the most' dangerous and virulently 
poisonous of all our native species. Its effects are very rapid, 
and fatal results may follow within a few hours after ingestion 
of the plant. Both stem and root contain juice which bM<>mes 
yellow on exposure to the air. The root is the chief seat of 
the poisonous principle, and hence the most dangerous part 
of the plant. It is clear from the hterature on the subject t hat - 
a very little of the root is sufficient to cause death, a nd 
Comevin quotes the following amounts of the fresh root as 
sufficient to cause poisoning of live stock :— 
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Horses 1*00 lb. per 1,000 lb. live weight. 

Cottle .1*26 lb. „ 1,0001b. „ „ 

Sheep .0*21 lb. „ 100 lb. „ „ 

Pigs .0161b. „ 1001b. 

Other poisonous species of (Enanihe are met with in Great 
Britain in damp situations. 

Fool’s Paisley {JEthvm Cynapium L.) is a small annual 
weed of gardens and cultivated fields, attaining to a height of 
2 ft. (Fig. 6). It occurs from Elgin southward, and also in 
Ireland. The stem is hollow, striated, and branched. The 
foliage is compound, and resembles parsley, but is very dark 
green in colour. The fiowers are small, white, and irregular, 
bear long drooping bracts, and open between July and 
September. (The fiowers of true parsley are yellow.) The 
roots are spindle-shaped, slightly resembling radishes. The 
plant emits a nauseous odour when bruised. Some authorities 
regard it as more or less harmless, but others hold it to be 
strongly poisonous, and there can be no doubt that in some 
circumstances it certainly is so. Comevin says that at the 
time he wrote it was regarded as the least active of all the 
hemlocks, though it has been the cause of more accidents to 
man. The foliage and root have been the cause of the death of 
human beings owing to their resemblance respectively to 
parsley and radishes. Owing to its unpleasant odour farm 
stock are probably only likely to take it in times of scarcity 
of other green herbage. An investigation of the plant by 
Messrs. Power and Tutin some years ago showed that it 
contained a principle similar to the coniine of the hemlock, 
though in very small amount. Climate and the stage of 
development, however, might involve the presence of larger 
quantities, and the authors were led to observe that “ it 
cannot be considered improbable that under favourable con¬ 
ditions of growth the proportion of alkaloid may be increased 
to such an extent as to impart to the plant the poisonous 
properties ascribed to it.” A correspondent informed me some 
years ago that in North Lincolnshire this weed is sometimes 
very annoying on the low, clayey, peaty alluvium, and is 
difficult to eradicate, even a bare fallow in one year failing to 
reduce it effectively, the next year’s wheat crop bdng full of 
it. The weed, however, is an annuad, and two successive root 
crops regularly and thoron^y hoed should considerably 
reduce it. 
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PYRETHRUM-GRO WING FOR INSECTICIDAL 

PURPOSES 

{A Preliminary Report) 

J. C. F. Fbybb, M.A., AND R. Stbnton, 

Plant Pathological Laboratory, Harpenden, 

It has been known from the earliest times that various 
plants of the chrysanthemum family have insecticidal pro¬ 
perties, and this knowledge is often reflected in such names as 
“ fleabane,” which are still current, though the plants’ powers, 
or supposed powers, of repelling insects are no longer 
employed. One plant of this family, however, known as 
“ pyrethrum ” or “ buhach,” is still of considerable importance 
as producing one of the principal ingredients of domestic 
insect powders, and recently, owing chiefly to French and 
Swiss investigations, it has found an increasing use in vine¬ 
growing and horticulture. 

Properties ol Pyiethmin Lisecticide.— Pyrethrum insecti¬ 
cides are very toxic to most insects, which they kill or paralyse 
by contact (as opposed to poisons taken internally), and they 
have the additional and very great advantage of being harm¬ 
less to man and domestic animab. On the other hand, they 
are very quick to lose their toxic properties when exposed to 
the air, and in the crude condition have been found to vary 
so greatly in strength that the production of an article 
sufficiently standardized for general horticultural use has been 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. However, the value of 
pyrethrum for certain purposes, and specially its harmless¬ 
ness to everything except insects, has again attracted 
attention, and the more recent Swiss and French work 
indicates that its disadvantages may be mitigated, if not 
overcome, by improved methods of cultivating the plant, 
and subsequently of extracting its active principles. 

SomoM ot Fyretbmm. —^The pyrethrum of commerce con¬ 
sists of the dried flowers or flower-buds, subsequently ground 
to powder, of three species of chrysanthemum (using the 
term in its botanical sense), of which two (C. eametm Bieb. 
and C. roaeum Bieb.) are found wild in Asia Minor, the 
Caucasus and Persia, and the third {C. cineraria^olium 
Trev.) in Dalmatia, Montenegro, Herzegovina, and the 
neighbouring cotmtries. It u said that present supplies 
are derived almost whoUy from the Dalmatian species and 
come partly from Dalmatia itself and partly from Japan, 
to which country the crop was intr^uo^ some f<M:ty 
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jean ago, and where it is now extensively cultivated. The 
unsatisfactory nature of these supplies has recently persuaded 
the Swiss and French to attempt again the growing of the plant 
in Western Europe—^an experiment which had several times 
been made,but never on a sufficient scale to test the commercial 
possibilities of the crop. These further trials were more com¬ 
prehensive than those made previously and met with con¬ 
siderable success, with the result that pyrethrum is now 
being produced on a commercial scale in France and Switzer¬ 
land as well as in North Africa. The fact that pyrethrum 
could be successfully grown as far north as Paris suggested 
that the crop should at all events be tested in England, and, 
thanks to the generosity of Mr Vayssi^re, of the Entomological 
Station of Paris, a supply of seed of Swiss origin was received 
in the late summer of 1924. By a fortunate coincidence, 
Messrs. A. Joensson & Co., of Kobe, who had also suggested 
the growing of pyrethrum in England, were able early in 1925 
to present to the Ministry considerable supplies of Japanese 
seed, for which assistance the warmest acknowledgments 
are now made. 

F]rzeUiram*<teowmg in England.—^Accounts of pyrethrum¬ 
growing in Franco and elsewhere suggest that the plant is 
rather particular, preferring a warm situation, and a soil 
which is dry, well supplied with lime, but otherwise poor. 
As the exact importance of these conditions was unknown, 
it was decided to test the crop at a number of stations through¬ 
out the southern half of the country, and, through the kind 
co-operation of the authorities concerned, plots are now in 
existence at the following places:—Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew; Royal Horticultural Society, Wisley; South-Eastern 
Agricultural Colloge, Wye, Kent; East Mailing Research 
Station ; Swanley Horticultural College ; East Sussex County 
Agricultural Committee, Lewes ; University College, Reading ; 
Southampton County Agricultural Education Committee, 
Sparsholt; Long A^ton Research Station, Bristol; Seale 
Hayne College, Newton Abbot; Isle of Scllly Experiment 
Station; University College, Aberystwyth; Isle of Ely 
Education Committm, Wisbech ; Middlesex Education Com¬ 
mittee, Denham, Bucks. In addition there are plots at the 
Plant Pathological Laboratory, Harpenden. 

Owing to the fact that the Swiss seed arrived earlier than 
the Japanese, and also because of initial failiues in the seed¬ 
bed and the consequent necessity for resowing, there is con- 
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siderable variation as regards the age of the plants between 
one plot and another. As a result, any discussion as to the 
relative suitability of the various localities for growing 
pyiethrum would be premature. Some observations common 
to a majority of the plots may, however, be made. 

Sowing the Seed. —Seed-sowing has been tested both in the 
open and under glass, and as a whole sowings made in the 
open faded. Under glass the Swiss seed germinated well, but 
the Japanese only to about 33 per cent. Sowing was carried 
out both in late summer and spring with good results, but 
perhaps the former has proved better, since the seedlings, when 
pricked out in cold frames, withstand the winter without 
trouble, and, being planted out the foUowing spring, have the 
whole summer to become strong plants for flowering the 
subsequent year. (Fig. 1.) Plants from seed sown in the spring 
grow equally well, but are not so large by autumn, and are 
therefore less likely to crop the following year. (Fig. 2.) 

Hardiness .—^As r^ards hardiness, it was perhaps fortunate 
that the winter of 1925-26 was exceptionally trying, severe 
frosts being experienced in addition to the damp cold usual 
to the climate. In spite of this, the plants—both of the 
Japanese and Swiss strains—showed no ill-effects whatever, 
and this was the same whether the soil was the water-logged 
clay of Harpenden or the sands of Surrey. On the whole, the 
first experiences suggest that, although cold-frame treatment 
is desirable, or even necessary, in the seedling stages, the 
plant is perfectly hardy and takes kindly to most soils, and is, 
in fact, as easy—^if not more easy—^to grow than the common 
garden p 3 rrethrums. 

Harvesting .—^The next consideration is the harvest. 
Appreciable crops were produced at East Mailing, Newton 
Abbot, Wye, Isles of Scilly, Wisley, Sparsholt, and Harpenden, 
and smaller amounts from a few of the more precocious of the 
younger plants at Denham and Beading,* but owing to 
differences in maturity of the plants, a fact to which attention 
has already been drawn, any reference to the relative yields 
might prove misleading—except, perhaps, in the case of 
Harpenden plants from Swiss seed, which, owing to the 
advantage of an early start, were fully matiu« and were 
harvested during June, three pickings being taken just before 
the flowers were fully op en. The fl o wers we re cut with a 

* Fine plants were grown at Kew, but were used for making 
rq>lacements in other plots which did not contain their full 
complement. 
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convenient length—about 16 inches—of stalk, since it was 
found in France that the stalks contain appreciable quantities 
of the insecticidal substance. Altogether 21 lb. of fresh flowers, 
neglecting stalks, were gathered from an area of 1 rod, and 
when dry weighed 5 lb. This compares quite favourably with 
a French estimate of 2| lb. per rod as the crop reasonably 
expected in France, although from specially selected strains in 
Morocco ten times this yield has been obtained. Drying was 
carried out by exposing the flowers in trays and on sheets 
to the sun for three or four days until the stalks were crisp. 
Then they were kept for a further period of three or four 
weeks in a dry shed which, on suitable days, could be freely 
ventilated, and when quite -dry they were stored in closed 
metal containers. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that the plants which cropped 
in 1926 are still growing strongly and give promise of persisting 
for at least another year. In France it appears that a 
plantation is expected to last for some eight to ten years. 

Quality of the Crop .—Judging by Continental writers on 
pyrethrum, it was considered not mdikely that, while the 
plant might grow in England, the flowers would be deficient 
in active principle, except perhaps in hot seasons and in 
specially favoured localities. The 1926 crop was not harvested 
in time for any extensive trials to be made, but it is interesting 
to find from preliminary experiments that English-grown 
flowers, both of the Swiss and Japanese strains, are decidedly 
toxic to insects. Alcoholic extracts corresponding to |, J, 
and 1 lb. of dried flowers per 10 gallons of water have all 
proved destructive to the caterpillars of the thorn moth (Selenia 
tetralunaria Stand Cat.) and of the large cabbage-white 
butterfly, although in the laboratory’^ consistent results have 
not yet been obtained. Mr. Theobald, of Wye, who used 
aqueous solutions in the open, obtained good controls of the 
small cabbage-white caterpillar and of the diamond-black 
moth caterpfllar, but, as at Harpenden, foimd unaccountable 
difficulties in getting equally good results against the large 
oabbage-white butterfly caterpillars. However, tests so far 
have only been of a quite preliminary nature, and nothing 
in the way of conclusions are justified. 

Remlta.—^The first results of the experiment are, neverthe¬ 
less, unexpectedly hopeful, for it is clear that cultivation in 
the English climate should present few difficulties, while at all 
events in 1926—not too favourable a summer—^the product 
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is at least of fair average quality when compared with French 
commercial samples. Full tests must next be made with the 
P 3 rrethTum from the different stations, and in this the valuable 
co-operation of the chemical department of Bothamsted has 
been secured. If these tests prove favourable, the commercial 
aspects of pyrethrum-growing will need more careful examina¬ 
tion : on the evidence at present available it is at least clear 
that pyrethrum-growing for insecticidal purposes is worth 
further exploration. 

Thanks are due to the Directors and Staffs of the Colleges, 
Besearch and Experiment Stations previously mentioned for 
their generous help in providing ground for the experiments, 
and for the care and attention the work received. 

CLEAN MILK EXHIBITS AT AGRICULTURAL 

SHOWS 

D. H. Robinson, B.So., N.D.A., and 
E. L. Ceossley, B.Sc., A.I.C., 

Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

AoMCtrLTtJiui- shows offer good opportunities for enlisting 
interest in the question of clean milk and for giving information 
to those who wish to produce a pure article. The character of 
clean milk exhibits, however, shows a tendency to become 
stereotyped; it is important, therefore, that new features 
should be devised to stimulate the zeal of those already 
conversant with the subject and to provoke the attention of 
others. 

Space for such exhibits at shows is necessarily restricted, 
usually limited to a few square feet, and it is often very difficult 
to decide how to utilize it to the best advantage. U a Clean 
Milk Competition has been held locally, the problem is 
simplified, since, by giving judicious prominence to the results, 
considerable enthusiasm may be stimulated. 

Competition Besolts in Graphic Form.— At the West Midland 
and other shows last year (1926) the figures provided by the 
Shropshire Clean Milk Competition were utilized for a graphic 
display. Very great interest was evinced in some curves drawn 
out to demonstrate the progress or otherwise of certain 
competitors. These graphs, so far as is known, were the first 
attempt to convey at a glance information regarding total 
coimt, B. Cdi, and keeping quality. The co-ordinates were 
plotted in such a way that the total bacterial count, B. Cdi, 
and keeping quality at 6d° F. formed the three ordinates of the 
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graph, whilst the absoisBa was divided into six parts, repre¬ 
senting the six rounds of the competition. It will be seen that 
the total number of bacteria and the number of coliform 
oiganisms increase in passing from the bottom to the top of the 
graph ; the keeping quality, on the other hand, decreases in a 
similar direction. In other words, high bacterial contamination 
is plotted alongside a low-keeping quality, and vice versa. 

The obvious reason for such an arrangement was to 
demonstrate the relationship, if any, between bacterial con¬ 
tamination and the keeping quality of milk, as, if any such 
relationship existed, a similar type of curve would be found in 
each of the three cases. By reason of the different nature of the 
three sets of data under consideration, it is impossible to obtain 
strictly comparable scales of measurement, so that complete 
coincidence of the three curves was not expected, nor indeed 
necessary. 

In point of fact, the correlation obtained was remarkably 
close, as will be seen from the figures. It is considered that 
curves of this nature make the results more readily intelligible 
than a mass of figures, since the progress of a competitor is 
immediately visible. Examinations of a number of curves 
showed quite conclusively that the keeping quality depends 
equally upon the total bacterial content and the degree of 
contamination by Bacillus Coli. Any regular disparity between 
morning and evening samples of milk also stands out very 
clearly, as will be seen from figure 2. In the case of this 
particular competitor the high bacterial count in the morning 
samples was discovered to be due to the mixing of left-over 
evening milk with the morning milk. 

Curves on the lines of those in figures 1 and 2 prominently 
displayed in an exhibit never fail to produce a large crop of 
questions and provoke much useful discussion. They are of 
special interest to the workmen engaged on farms competing 
in clean milk competitions, to whom mere statements of 
figures make no appeal at all. 

Other Fomis ol Ebdiibit.—^The cotton-wool straining discs 
used for sediment tests in the Shropshire Competition were 
mounted and framed as an exhibit. Although there is little 
correlation between visible dirt and bacterial contamination, 
the discs make a quite useful demonstration, and one that 
appeals to the least intelligent. Another exhibit which has 
been most valuable and provocative of interest is a small scale 
model of an ordinary farm copper or boiler, adapted for use as 
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a simple steam sterilizer on the lines recommended by the 
National Institute for Research in Dairying. About six inches 
high, made of three-ply wood, painted to look like brickwork, 
the model has a perforated lid and steaming box complete. 
When set up with a model chum over the jet it seems to 
attract immediate attention and inquiry. 

It has been found that plates showing bacterial colonies do 
not excite much attention from the average person, possibly 
because the light in a tent is not very good and the colonies are 
not clearly seen, but more probably because, if seen, they ore 
not easily imderstood. The number of such plates which can be 
usefully emplo 3 ^ is small, and it would be better to dispense 
with these and statistical statements in favour of exhibits 
which, if less purely scientific, are more generally attractive. 


THE GRADING OF EGGS* 

Should Eggs be Graded ?—Practically all the 2,500 million 
eggs annually imported into this country are more or less 
closely graded by weight before they leave the country of 
origin. The purpose of grading by weight is to bring about 
uniformity in size. This is preferred by distributors and 
appeals to consumers. In some countries efficient grading is a 
statutory requirement; the Governments of Northern Ireland, 
the Irish Free State, Canada, South Africa, Denmark, Norway, 
Latvia, and Esthonia are among those that have taken legis¬ 
lative steps in this direction. Eggs from these countries find 
their way to distributors up and down England and Wales, 
who are quick to appreciate the fact that methodical grading 
enables them to order their precise requirements in terms 
of eggs weighing, say, 16 lb., 16 lb., 17 lb., or 18 lb. per 120, 
and to be reasonably sure of getting what they want. But 
grading according to weight is not sufficient; condition must 
also be considered. Many exporting countries have, therefore, 
prescribed standards of internal quality in order to ensiu» 
that the eggs they send to the British market attain a high 
degree of excellence and can be relied on by distributors 
here. Finally, there is the growing demand that imported eggs 
should be made identifiable. 

On the above facts rests the prima facie case for the 
qrstematio testing and grading of eggs from the surplus- 
producing areas of this country that are sent to the large 

* ®ie Ministiy’B Marketing Leaflet No, 1, copies of which may he 
obtained free and post free on applioation. 
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consuming centres for sale in competition with tested, graded 
and, in some instances, guaranteed produce from surjdus- 
producing areas abroad. The sale of a product is based on 
human valuations: the distributor, whether wholesaler or 
retuler, has a choice; eggs from aU over the world compete 
for his patronage and he may be expected to buy those which, 
in his experience, he can sell to best advantage. 

The TCngliab new-lald egg is unsurpassed in quality, but it 
is unnecessarily handicapped in the trade by failure to grade 
and by the lack of standard grades that are recognized and 
applied uniformly throughout the country. Graded eggs can 
be sold to distributors on the basis of grade without personal 
inspection; this facilitates sale direct from producing areas, 
reduces marketing costs, facilitates forward contracts with dis¬ 
tributors and minimizes disputes. Grading reduces transportation 
costs by keeping unmarketable eggs at home, increases market 
value, encourages a high standa^ of production, and is the 
essential foundation of advertisement. A standard grading 
system makes possible the effective quotation of market prices; 
it begets confidence, promotes business, and widens the market 
all round. 

Clearly, the question ‘‘Should eggs be graded ? ” admits only 
of an afBrmative answer, particularly in regard to eggs from 
areas, such as the Eastern Counties, Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, 
Cumberland, Westmorland and parts of Wales, that are surplus 
to local requirements and have to find a market farther afield. 
What producers must consider is how, where and by whom shall 
grading be carried out. 

How ?—^The Ministry of* Agriculture has recently conducted 
an investigation into the methods of marketing eggs; a 
Report*, based on the investigation, has been issued. In this 
Report the importance of standard grading is recognized as a 
first step in the improvement of marketing organization, and 
a system is outlined for consideration. This is set out below. 

Where ?—^In order to derive the maximum advantage from 
grading, it should, as a general rule, be carried out in the 
producing areas before the eggs are consigned away. 

By whom ?—^The answer to this depends on circumstances. 
Large-scale producers may find it both practicable and con¬ 
venient to grade their own supplies whether for sale direct to 

* Report on Egg Marketing in England and Walet. Ministiy of 
Agriculture and Fiaharies: Economic Series, No. 10; obtainable 
from His Ifojesty’s StationMy Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 
W.C. 2. Price 6d. net; post bee 0^., or from any boolneller. 
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distributors or through the medium of local markets. Some 
already do tins, but the great majority do not. In any event, 
smaU-soale production is the general rule, and it is obvious 
that small lots of eggs cannot be effectively graded unless they 
are concentrated at convenient points for the purpose. This 
concentration is effected every day in the surplus-producing 
areas by coimtry wholesalers of the dealer type, who draw 
their supplies from many farmers and from many markets. 
Where they exist, collecting depots, organized by producers on 
co-operative lines, are also assembling centres. Both are in 
a position to and should test and grade the supplies they 
handle before dispatching them to buyers. 

nie Suggested Orading Scheme.— This provides first for 
distinguishing between eggs of “ new-laid ” quality and 
other eggs, and secondly for grading both classes according 
to weight. 


Quality 

specification 


Grade 


Eggs that have not 
b^n cold-stored 
or preserved in 
any way that 
show the follow¬ 
ing character¬ 
istics :— 

Shell Clean and 
sound 

WMte Translucent 
and firm 

Yolk Translucent 
or famtly but not 
clearly visible 

Atr Space Not ex¬ 
ceeding I inch m 
depth 


English 

New- 

Laid 


jSpecials 


Standards 


All other eggs fit for 
human consump¬ 
tion 


English 

Trade 


jSmallB 


Weight specific 

nation 


Weight per 120 
eggs 

Him 

mum 

egg 

weight 

Retail 

selling 

rate 

Nomi¬ 

nal 

Actual 


Lb 

Lb 

Oz 

£ggs 
per lb 

17 

16^ to 17 

H 

7 

i 

16 * 

15 to 151 

1* 

8 

14 

18i to 14 

1* 

9 


Ofodes .—^Having regard to the 
neamees of home prc^uoers to their markets and to the 
faoilitifis for tranqwrt that arc, in general, available, 
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it is reasonable to suppose tliat, with good faith and good 
organization on the part of both producers and distributes, 
the great bulk of home-produced eggs could reach the con¬ 
sumer in new-laid condition. It follows thait all that is 
necessary is to define the term " new-laid ” ; eggs that fail 
to attain the “ new-laid " standard, but are fit for human 
consumption, would still be marketable, but not in the “ new- 
laid ” category. Similarly, pickled, processed ,and cold-stored 
eggs would be sold imder their appropriate designations. 

The proposed definition of “ new-laid ” is based on the 
condition of the eggs as disclosed by the process known as 
“ candling,” and is such as to allow for natural condition at all 
seasons of the year and for the time reasonably necessary to 
get the eggs to the consumer. It is considered that an air 
space of ^ in. is compatible with new-laid condition, when 
taken in conjunction with the qualification for yolk and white ; 
alone, it is an unreliable guide. Hitherto there has been a 
tendency to exaggerate the importance of the air space, 
probably because it is easily measurable ; it is variable even 
in a newly laid egg. 

“ Candling ” is essential for eggs that are to be sold as 
“new-laid,” Age, of itself, is no criterion. It is only by 
“ candling ” that abnormalities due to natural causes, or loss 
of condition due to faulty handling, can be detected. 

Weiffht Grades. —Only three weight grades are suggested; 
this should facilitate grading by ordinary selection, which is 
the method intended. The grading should, however, be checked 
by taking the weights of graded consignments before dispatch. 

The majority of home-produced eggs approximate closely 
to a weight of 2 oz. each. This weight has been the aim of 
poultry breeders for the past 26 years. A “ Standard ” weight 
grade of 16J lb. per 120 eggs serves, therefore, to cover the bulk 
of home produce. But many poultry breeders are now aiming 
at a steady improvement in egg size and this must be met by 
an increase in the value of large eggs if efforts in this direction 
are to continue. Fortunately, there is a demand for extra- 
large eggs. The “ Special ” grade of 17 lb. per 120 eggs would 
best meet this demand and would cover a Considerable pro¬ 
portion of the supplies marketed in the spring season. A 
surplus of small eggs is, however, unavoidable at all times. 
They have their value, especially in the autumn when th^ 
production is at its highest and new-laid eggs of otiier grades 
are scarce. To provide for them, a weight grade of 14 lb. per 
120 eggs is suggested for “ SmaUs " ; this grade would meet 
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the requirements of hotels and restaurants for “ poaching ” 
eggs. 

The three weight grades tentatively proposed lend them¬ 
selves to the retail sale of ^gs by weight. Thus “ Specials ” 
could be sold at 7, “ Standards ” at 8, and “ Smalls ” at 9 eggs 
to the lb. 

Minimum Egg Weight. —^In order to ensiue reasonable 
uniformity in size, minimum egg weights have been suggested ; 
the object of grading might otherwise be defeated. 

WeigM Allowance. —^It is recognized that in the autumn there 
is a natmal fall in egg weight due to early pullet production. 
To allow for this, to facilitate grading by producers who may 
only handle comparatively small supplies and to allow for 
grading errors on the part of inexpert operators, a tolerance of 
I lb. per 120 eggs is recommended for each grade. The example 
of Northern Ireland shows, however, that, as experience is 
gained, the tolerance can be dispensed with ; this is desirable 
in the interests of the trade. 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS OF THE ORDNANCE 

SURVEY 

Summary of a Paper* read by Captain J. Q. Withycombe, of 
the Ordnance Survey, before Section E (Geographical) of the 
British Association Meeting of 1925. 

Maf-hakiko may be regarded from two distinct standpoints 
—^the scientific and the artistic. One of the chief preoccupa¬ 
tions of the cartographer should be to reconcile these two 
aspects; to produce a beautiful map which is also accurate 
and legible. 

In modem times there has been a tendency all over the 
world to lose sight of the artistic aspect of maps, but, perhaps 
because the tradition of the old map engravers has to some 
extent been preserved in the Ordnance Survey, the sheets of 
the one-inch map still have an sesthetic appeal. The evolution 
ol the Survey small scale maps can be traced direct to the 
sixteenth century and beyond mto the Middle Ages. The 
first maps produced by the Department were those of the 
Sooth of England on the scale of one inch to one mile, which 
were prepared and published under Colonel Mudge in the Tower 
of London dunng the first two decades of the nineteenth 

* Ordttonce Survey Profeetianal Papers (New Series), No. 10. H.M. 
Stotionejy Office. I^oe Od. net. 
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oentaiy. It is easily seen that these maps are a product of a 
well-established iaradition, and it is a fascinating study to 
ixace the development of this tradition through the succesdve 
generations of English cartographers to the Ordnance Survey 
of the present day. It is interesting to note the influence of 
methods of reproduction on style; the script used in the 
sixteenth century was engraved but still retained the character 
of letters written with a reed pen, and was gradually converted 
into a type of script writing better suited for engraving ; the 
beautifiU Roman letters used by the earliest map makers 
imderwent a similar change. 

So long as copper plate printing was employed as the only 
means of reproduction there was very little scope for develop¬ 
ment, but as engraved maps these early sheets were very 
complete and any alteration would be likely to spoil them. 

Intxodnctioii of lithography. —^The introduction of litho¬ 
graphy revolutionized everything, making possible the printing 
of maps in many colours. The engravers’ tradition remained, 
however, and, although large scale plans were lithographed 
very soon after the introduction of the process, the one-inch 
map was still engraved and the transfers pulled from the copper 
plates were laid down on the lithographic stones or zinc plates 
—a compromise between engraving and the newer process. 

Perhaps the strongest reason for the retention of the copper 
plate as a basis was that it constituted a permanent, stable 
record upon which alterations could be made, but the process 
of transferring from copper to stone was not altogether satis¬ 
factory. Difficulty was experienced in obtaining a proper 
“ register,” much of the fine work was coarsened or failed to 
appear and accuracy was affected. It was accordingly decided 
to abandon engraving and to adopt the process of helio zinc¬ 
ography, which, while being quicker and cheaper, is very simple 
and direct. 

The Latest Ftodnctions of the Survey are the sheets the 
new one-inch series of Scotland, and as the smaller scales are 
all derived from the one-inch those Scottish sheets will largely 
influence the future small scale maps of this country. 

The next edition of England and Wales will be replotted 
and drawn de wmo. It is hoped to produce a map, drawn on 
paper and adapted for reproduction by the helio zinoographio 
process, which, while retaining the traditional style and 
adaptii^; it where necessary, will make no violent break with 
the jMust. 
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The adoption of the new method hae made it possible to 
introduce some improvements. Each sheet has been made to 
overlap its neighbours one inch in all directions. The one-inch 
maps of Scotland, hitherto on Bonnes projection and based on 
the meridian 4° West of Greenwich, have been transferred to 
the projection and meridian used for England and Wales, thus 
avoiding all overlapping and confusion at the border. 

Systems ol Representation. —In considering details of con¬ 
struction, the features of a map may be divided into two classes 
—natural and man-made. Among the former the representa¬ 
tion of land-forms is of the utmost importance and there is stiU 
considerable difference of opinion as to the best system. The 
method of indicating relief has undergone great changes. The 
first geographers depicted hills in perspective. These pictured 
hills gave way to hachures, the hills being shown in plan with 
shading showing varying degrees of steepness. After the intro¬ 
duction of contours the hachures were still printed in addition, 
but have now been discarded. The passing of the hachured 
hills is to be regretted. They did much to enhance the 
beauty and usefulness of the old engraved maps and have 
proved effective in combination with contours, shading and 
layer colouring. Contours have a beauty of their own, however, 
and indicate land forms more precisely. On the new maps they 
are drawn at vertical intervals of 50 ft. from sea level instead 
of at 100 ft. intervals up to 1,000 ft. and thence at 250 ft. 
intervals as on previous editions. An improvement which brings 
out the shapes of the hills and facilitates the reading of contours 
in a remarkable way has been made in the latest maps by 
thickening the contour lines at each 250 ft. interval. 

Water, which prior to the present revision was shown by 
engraved “ water lining,” is now outlined in blue and filled 
with a blue tint, which gives a pleasing effect and clear 
definition. 

Most of the ornamental features of the engraved map such as 
sand, rocks, woods, etc., have been retained and have been 
depicted by the draughtsmen even more cleaily than by their 
predecessors the engravers. Several of the draughtsmen 
employed are ez-engravers. 

It is with man-made features that the revisers are principally 
concerned. The enormous development during the past forty 
years has rendered the task of mapping the country on a small 
scale an increasingly difficult one, and the danger of over¬ 
crowding is very great. 

3 N 
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All houses on the new map are blocked in in solid black, 
giving the advantages that the shapes can be better defined, 
the streets stand out more clearly and the towns tell approxi¬ 
mately in their relative importance. With the growth of motor 
traffic the showing and classification of roads has become of 
the first importance, but possibly the main roads, coloiired a 
strong red, have been over-emphasised. 

Road Maps. —special road revision, made necessary by the 
great changes to the road system, has just been completed for 
the South of England. Future reprints of the one-inch, half¬ 
inch and quarter-inch sheets will show the new arterial and other 
roads open for traffic or under construction, and all alteration 
to classification of the old highways. Several one-inch, half¬ 
inch, and quarter-inch sheets with this information have been 
published. 

Archseological information on recent maps has been revised 
and on the one-inch map has been much improved. In 1924 
the new quarter-inch map of Great Britain, produced by 
drawing in black over prints in blue of the half-inch map, was 
completed. Although this map may be regarded as the standard 
motoring map of the country, layer colouring and sea-bed 
contours convert it into a useful physical map. A large special 
sheet, “ South Central England,” has been published. It is 
convenient for, and much used by, airmen, and serves as a 
basis for the special air map in preparation. 

The first sheet of the new map, designed primarily as a road 
map, on the scale of ten miles to one inch, has been printed. 
The whole of Great Britain will be covered by three sheets 
and an overlap of six inches provided. Sheet III including the 
whole of Wales and England south of the Humber. The 
contours, drawn at 200 and 400 ft. and thence at 400 ft. 
intervals together with layer colours, emphasize the relief 
without obscuring other details. The coast line with the water, 
being printed in blue, enables the complete physical map to 
be separated from the black plate and thus facilitates the use 
of the series for special maps. The ten-mile map is being drawn 
on blue prints of the quarter-inch sheets. 

Over*Flilltuig. —On new editions of small scale maps as much 
detail of all classes as possible is shown and, after military 
necessities have been met, the balance between the civil claims 
must be kept, giving that prominence to each object which its 
relative importance merits. The specialist who requires certain 
data emphasized should use the national maps as a basis and 
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draw or overprint upon them. The geological maps of the 
country, produced in this way, are striking examples of the use 
of over-printing. 

The half-inch series prepared and printed by the Survey for 
the Ministry of Transport is a good example, the roads and load 
numbers being over-printed boldly in red and green, thus 
adapting a general topographical map for specialized use. 

The Ministry of Health recently carried out a complete 
survey of the water resources of England and Wales based on 
the Ordnance Survey maps, the information relating to water 
supply being strongly emphasized. The data are classified, and 
each feature is indicated by a symbol and numbered, and the 
country divided according to catchment areas. The system of 
references to a card-index makes the whole scheme very 
complete. 

Many Ordnance Survey maps showing archaeological dis¬ 
tributions have also been published, and there are practically 
unlimited possibilities for the development of the use of the 
maps in this way. 

To sum up, the aim of the Survey is to give as true and 
detailed a pictiu% of the country as the scale of each map 
permits, to improve the cartographic style and legibility of the 
sheets and to adapt their traditional character to modem 
methods of reproduction without sacrificing their sssthetio 
qualities, and, above all, to secure the degree of scientific 
accuracy which is required at the present day. 


THE CONTROL OF WIREWORMS IN 
GLASSHOUSES 

Hebbebt W. Miles, M.Sc., N.D.A., and 
F. B. Pethebbbidoe, M.A. 

]bitrodactory.—^With the increase of the tomato growing 
industry in various parts of the British Isles, much new land 
is being enclosed, and often, in the area selected, the available 
arable land is insufficient to meet the demand and grassland 
is used. In these circumstances, considerable losses may be 
caused during the first few years by the presence of wireworms, 
the activity of which may be responsible for the death of large 
numbers of tomato plants. In one case which recently came 
to the writers’ notice, out of 2,196 tomato plants set out in 
wireworm-infested soil of a new nursery, 680, or 27 per cent., 
were destroyed by wireworms. 
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V^rewonn Oontait of Gxasslaiid.— Grassland is well known 
to harbour oonsidarable numbers of wireworms, as instanoed 
by the following figures representing caloulations of the 
number of wireworms per acre in the ease of three grass 
fidds in Shropshire examined by Boebuok,* 216,000, 360,000, 
and 610,000. In the case of a field in Idnoolnshire, examined 
within a year of being ploughed out of grass, 83 
samples, each 6 in. square and 9 in. deep, were found 
to contain 81 wireworms, or approximately 170,000 per 
acre. The soil in three glasshouses to be used for tomato 
oulture has recently been sampled for wireworms, with the 
following results:— 



No. of 

Wireworms 

Calculated wireworms 

House samples 

Size of sample present 

per acre 

A 

40 

6in. dia. 18in. deep 37 

205,000 

B 

64 

6in. dia, 18in. deep 67 

197,000 

C 

10 

6in.sq., 12in. deep 0 

166,000 


Species oonoemed. —^At the time of writing, two types of 
wireworms have been taken under glass: the Agriotes type, 
and the Athoua type ; and beetles of two species have b^ 
observed about the glasshouses: Agriotes obscurua and AgrioUa 
gputator. 

Baiting for \l^iewonns. —The question of using baits to 
attract wireworms has recently been dealt with in America by 
Spuler (1926) {Journal Econ. Entomology, Vol. 18, page 703), 
who found that a number of baits could be successfully em¬ 
ployed. ' The results obtained by this investigator showed 
that a system of baiting, coupled with the use of an effective 
soil insecticide, afforded a satisfactory means of dealing with 
wireworms. 

It was decided to investigate the possibilities of using this 
method in England, and accordingly experiments in baiting 
were carried out by the writers in Lincolnshire in October 
and November, 1926, various baits being employed. The 
bait substances were drilled or set in rows in the order given 
below; the rows were 30 ft. long and 6 ft. apart, and after 
fourteen days were examined for wireworms attracted. 
Table I gives the results obtained. 

The total number of wireworms attracted to each bait 
substance gives an indication of the order in which the baits 
were preferred. These figures are given in Table II. 

* Board of Agriculture (1920) Miscellaneous Publioationa, No. 23, 
page 9. 
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Tabui I 


Row No. 

1 

Bait 

Chopped potatoes 


Depth in 
inches 

4 

Wirewonns 

attracted 

41 

2 

Oats 


2—3 

89 

8 

Wheat .. 


2—8 

88 

4 

Chopped potatoes 


3 

24 

5 

Beans 


2——3 

61 

6 

Peas 


2—3 

38 

7 

Potatoes 


2 

16 

8 

Grass 


4 

84 

9 

Oats 


2—3 

82 

10 

Wheat .. 


2—3 

46 

11 

Grass .. 


3 

66 

12 

Beans .. 


2—3 

41 

18 

Peas 


2—3 

42 

14 

Grass _ 


2 

37 

16 

Bran 


4 

64 

16 

Oats 


2—3 

88 

17 

Wheat .. 


2—8 

47 

18 

Bran 


3 

62 

19 

Beans .. 


2—3 

34 

20 

Peas 


2—3 

62 

21 

Bran 


2 

47 

Table n 

Bait Wirewonns attracted 

Wheat 181 

Bran. 168 

Oats. 159 

Peas. 187 

Beans. 126 

Grass 126 

Potatoes 82 

Having obtained the information that under native oon- 


ditions the wirewonns were attracted to the baits in some 


numbers, it was thought advisable to test the speed with which 
the baits acted. Accordingly, a second series was laid down, 
and the baits already selected (with the exception of grass) 
were again used. The rows, each 20 yards long, were set in 
duplicate, and one yard samples were examined on the days 
shown. 

Table III summarizes the results of the trial, which in¬ 
dicated that bran attracted wiieworms most speedily, but 
that wheat and oats increased in attractiveness over a longer 
period. An interesting feature of these trials was the very 
definite attraction germinating seeds exercised on the wire- 
warms, a fact not hitherto recognized in this country. 

The distance apart at which to set bait rows for maximum 
effidency is important, and, in order to determine the most 
suitable distances, rows of wheat were used. The results 
obtained from this trial were inconclusive. It was, however, 
thought that ioc glasshouse work it would be inadvisable 
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to set bait rows farther apart than four feet. The figures 
obtained are given in Table IV. 

Table IV 


Bait 

Row No. 

Distance 
apart in 

Wirewonns 

attracted 

Wireworms 
in inter¬ 

Percentage 

attracted 

Wheat. 

1 

feet 

11 

space 



2 

2 

16 

1 

94 


3 

3 

6 

1 

86 


4 

4 

10 

1 

91 


5 

5 

8 

4 

67 


6 

6 

11 

8 

58 


7 

7 

12 

2 

86 


8 

8 

12 

7 

63 


9 

9 

. 27 

4 

87 


10 

10 

25 

4 

86 


The results of these experiments showed that wireworms 
could be readily attracted to suitable baits, but that baits 
showed considerable variation in attractiveness. The numbers 
assembled at the baits indicated that baiting in conjunction 
with a suitable insecticide might prove a useful control measure 
for wireworms in areas where intensive culture was followed, 
or in glasshouses. 

Triala in Glasshouses. —^The most efficient baits, as deter¬ 
mined by the foregoing trials, were selected for use in wire- 
worm-infested glasshouses, and in order to test their efficiency 
under glass, as compared with that of other substances easily 
obtainable and also possibly suitable for the purpose of baiting, 
duplicate series of trials were laid down in a new glasshouse, 
which carried its first crop of tomatoes in 1925. As a result of 
systematic sampling, the soil was estimated to have a wire- 
worm content of 205,000 wireworms per acre. The baits 
selected were wheat, castor meal, brewers’ grains, rape meal, 
bran, and rape cake dust; portions of each bait were set in 
holes 3 in. deep, made with a bulb planter, and covered with 
about an inch of soil. The baits were set in duplicate series, 
in rows 2 ft. apart, and 2 ft. apart in the rows ; t.e., one bait 
set per 4 sq. ft. Each series consisted of 30 bait sets. 

The baits were set on December 9 and 10,-^ 1925, when the soil 
temperature was as low as 36° E. and the air temperature 
32° F. in the house, and, although weekly examinations were 
made, it was not imtil January 4, 1926, when the soil tem¬ 
perature had risen to 47° F. and the air temperature to 55° F., 
that wireworms began to assemble at the baits. Table V gives 
a summary of the results obtained, and from this it will be seen 
that wheat proved to be by far the most efficient bait:— 
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Tabte V 


Date 

1926 

N’o. of setF 
examined 
per bait 



Bait Subs 

itance 



Wheat 

Castor 

Meal 

Wirt 

■ 1 

Brewers* 

Grams 

worms os 

Rape 

Meal 

semble 

■ 

Rape 

Cake 

Dust 

Jan. 

19 


9 

8 

12 1 

mm 

4 

1 

•f 

21 


24 

0 


■■ 

1 

8 


26 


16 

10 


11 

9 

6 

Feb. 

1 


9 

1 

■El 

2 

0 

1 

9» 

2 


106 

34 

■9 

20 

15 

17 


4 

12 

105 

8 


14 

14* 

23 

99 

5 

3 

34 

4 

■n 

1 

8 

0 

99 

9 

12 

125 

8 

20 

6* 

17 

7 



428 

73 

85 

71 

68 

63 


From eleven bait sets only. 


Baiting and Caldnm CSyaaide for Wirewoim Control- 

Based on these results, a large glasshouse, having an estimated 
wireworm content of 197,000 wireworms per acre, was drilled 
on February 3,1926, with alternate rows, 175 ft. long, of wheat 
and brewers’ grains. The house accommodated ten rows, 
rows 1 to 6 being 2 ft. apart and rows 6 to 10 being 3 ft. apart. 
The bait was set 2 to 3 in. deep. The soil was rather cloddy 
and a considerable amount of decaying turf still remained. 
On the day the baits were drilled, the air temperature at 
midday was 64° F. and the soil temperature 48° F. After the 
bait was drilled, gentle heat was turned on in the glasshouse, 
and in a fortnight it was found that the wheat had germinated 
well, and considerable numbers of wireworms had assembled 
in the rows. Commercial calcium cyanide, in granular form, 
containing from 40 to 60 per cent, of pure calcium cyanide, was 
applied in vaiying quantities to the bait rows on February 17, 
».e., a fortnight after the bait was drilled. The calcium cyanide 
was applied by means of a “ Planet Junior ” hand drill, fitted 
with a deep plough attachment, rendering it possible to deposit 
the material at a depth of about 4 in., that is, just below the 
level of the bait. Since the soil was rather cloddy, it was 
necessary to pull the soil displaced by the drill back over the 
roTra. Ihe drill followed the bait rows closely; this was rather 
difficult in the case of brewers’ grains, but quite easy in the 
case of wheat, the green shoots making it possible to apply the 
material actually in the rows. The wheat was speedily destroyed 
by the calcium cyanide, which taking moistme from the soil 
gave off hydrocyanic acid gas. 
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Six days after treatment with calcium cyanide, representa- 
tive samples, each 1 yd. in length, 4 in. deep and 6 in. wide, 
were taken along the bait rows and the soil sifted for wire- 
worms, when those destroyed by the calcium cyanide were 
readJy distinguishable from live specimens by their elongated 
and rather swollen condition. The following is a summary of 
the results obtained :— 

Tablb VI 




Yards 

Exam¬ 

ined 


Wireworms 


Percent¬ 

age 

killed 

Row 

No. 

Bait 

lb. 

Cyanide 
per row 

Alive 

Dead 

Comatose 

Total 

1 

Wheat 

7 

nil 

107 

0 

0 

107 


2 

Brewers* 

grains 

6 

i 

1 

3i 

6 

12 


20 

60* 1 

3 

Wheat 

7 

3 

63 

30 


96 

31*2 

4 

Brewers* 

grains 

6 

2i 

6 

18 

1 

25 

720 

5 

Wheat 

6 

2 

13 

39 

7 

59 

661 

6 

Brewers* 

grains 

6 

2 

12 

1 

7 

20 

50 

7 

Wheat 

6 


30 

69 

8 

107 

644 

8 

Brewers* 

grains 

5 

3 

9 

22 

2 

33 

66-6 

9 

Wheat 

6 

3i 

22 

58 

6 

86 

67-4 

10 

Brewers* 

grains 

1 

5 

ml 

8 

0 

0 

8 



From these figures it is seen that 31 yards of wheat attracted 
456 wireworms, or 14*67 wireworms per yard, while 27 yards 
of brewers’ grains attracted 106, or only 4 wireworms per yard. 
The figures representing the percentage of wireworms killed 
are interesting, and, except in the cases of the 3 lb. dressing of 
calcium cyanide to wheat and the 2 lb. dressing to brewers’ 
grains, the figures vary from 60 to 70 per cent., indicating tiiat 
calcium cyanide used at rates between 2 lb. and 3| lb. per 
176 yd. gives a fair measure of control. 

In order to determine whether the method could be reason¬ 
ably adopted on a oommercitd scale, a glasshouse heairily 
infested with wireworms was tested in the Worthing area. 
Wheat only was used as a bait and drilled in rows 2 ft. apart, 
2 to 3 in. deep, on February 24. The house was gently heated 
and, on March 3, 8 yd. of bait row examined yielded a total 
of 194 wireworms, indicating that the insects were being 
speedily attracted. Subsequently, on March 10, a fortnight 
after baiting, calcium cyanide at varying rates was applied in 
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the manner already described, the rows of bait being very 
carefully followed with the drill. On March 16 and 16, six 
and seven days after treatment, representative yard samples 
were sifted out and the wireworms collected for examination, 
when the following figures were obtained:— 

Tablic VII 


Oaloium cyanide 
used per 150 ft. 
of bait row 

Length of 
bait row - 
examined 

Alive 

Wireworms 

Dead 

Total 

Percentage 

wireworms 

killed 

lb. 

i 

yards 

6 

65 

117 

182 

64-28 

1 

6 

51 

195 

246 

79-26 

li 

6 

22 

111 

133 

83-45 

1* 

6 

9 

144 

153 

94-11 

li 

6 

12 

149 

161 

92-54 

2 

6 

19 

141 

163 

86-50 

2i 

6 

0 

151 

151 

100-00 

nil 

6 

232 

0 

232 

nil 


The soil at Worthing was much finer and freer from clods 
than the soil at Hatfield; the drill ran better and a more 
even distribution of the calcium cyanide resulted, which may 
account for the higher percentage of wireworms destroyed. 
In the 48 yd. of bait row examined, a total of 1,189 wireworms 
were assembled, or an average of 29*19 per yard ; on an area 
basis, therefore, this particular glasshouse, 50 yd. long and 
27 ft. wide, would contain a matter of 18,000 wireworms, or 
approximately 198,000 per acre. 

In addition to the wireworms attracted to the bait rows, 
numbers of click beetles also assembled in the vicinity of the 
bait, possibly attracted by the moisture about the yoimg 
plants; in sifting out, numbers of the dead beetles were 
obtained, in some oases as many as ten click beetles in a 
yard sample. The particular species obtained were Agriotes 
obacurua and to a less extent Agriotea aputator —the two species 
which also commonly occurred amongst the baits at Hatfield. 

Genaral Conclusioiis. —^Experiments at Boston, Hatfield and 
Worthing indicate that wireworms are readily attracted to 
suitable bait substances, and, out of a number of baits selected 
for trial, germinating wheat has proved by far the most 
efficient. Drilled in rows 2 to 4 ft. apart, wheat attracts a 
ccmsiderable proportion of the available wireworms in a fortnight 
to three weeks, depending largely on soil temperature. Calcium 
cyanide used at the rate of from to 3^ lb. per 180 ft., in 
conjunction with a suitable system of baiting, yields a good 
measure of control. The cost of granular calcium cyanide is 
about Is. 3d. per lb., and to treat a house 160 ft. long by 27 ft. 
wide, drilling 12 rows of bait 2 ft. apart and applying 2^ lb. of 
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oailoium cyanide per row, would need 30 lb. of material, costing 
37s. 6d. 

Results obtained in these experiments indicate that the 
finer the soil the more effective the treatment, and the nearer 
the middle of the bait rows the calcium cyanide is deposited 
the higher the mortality amongst the assembled wireworms. 

In conclusion, our thanks are due to Mr. Frank Waite of 
Boston, Mr. Ivor Mard of Hatfield, and Mr. Yates-Christie of 
Worthing, for their kindness in placing land or glasshouses at 
our disposal for the investigation. 


SEAKALE CULTIVATION 

6. Taylor, B.Sc., 

Ministry of Agricvlture and Fisheries. 

The seetkale (Grambe maritima) is one of the cruciferous 
natives of the seashore. In this country it has been found 
growing wild at such widely distant places as We 3 unouth, 
Lulworth Cove, Beswshy Head, Carnarvon and the Westmor¬ 
land coast. In the wild state, its natural soil is sand, but it 
is recorded that it has been found growing abundantly and 
well in loamy soils mixed with gravel, and in stiff loams, 
near Dover. 

The plant has thick fleshy leaves and a large perennial 
rootstock, the leaves varying in colour from green to a beautiful 
glaucous hue. When covered up, the leaf stalks become 
blanched, tender and succulent, and are much esteemed as an 
article of food. 

As a commercial crop, seakale is grown for three definite 
ends:— 

(а) For the production of large crowns for sale for forcing. 

(б) For the production of crowns for home forcing. 

(c) For the production of the natural crop in the open. 

Soils. —^The crop may be grown well in most fertile soils, 
but the best results are obtained on a deep sandy loam. The 
best crowns for forcing are produced on fairly heavy loam, 
but here there is the serious disadvantage that lifting opera¬ 
tions are difficult. The primary considerations are that the 
soil should be well drained, and that it should be deeply 
worked before la 3 dng down the plantation. 

Ft^Oiatioii ot tile T^nd- —^The land must first of all be 
ploughed deeply and the subsoiler used in the furrow. For 
smaller areas, bastard trenching will serve the purpose quite 
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well. Li either ease, the breaking up of the soil to s unif(nin 
depth of at leaat 18 in. is required. 

Before planting tiie yotmg sets, the land must be brought 
into good heart by liberally manuring the previous crop with 
fom 3 rard manure. A mixture of 4 owt. of superphosphate of 
lime, or a like amount of pure dissolved bone, and 1^ owt. of 
sulphate of potash should be given per acre and worked 
lightly in just prior to planting. 

It is important that the land should not be deficient in lime, 
and, where necessary, 10 owt. of groimd lime per acre should 
be applied to the ground and worked in some time before 
manure is applied. 

PtopagatiaiL —^The usual method of propagation of seakale 
is by division of the root, the lateral root branches being 
out off and trimmed into lengths of from 3 in. to 6 in. Where 
crowns are to be raised for sale to the trade for forcing, it is 
advisable to out the thongs about 6 in. long. The end nearest 
the main root, which will in time produce buds, should be 
out square, and the other end out slantwise. These thongs 
are then tied up in bundles and stored in sand until they are 
required for planting, some time in March. Where there 
are several buds, all but the largest one, or in some oases 
two, should be rubbed out prior to planting. Alternatively, 
the sets may be out square at each end and then spread out 
in thin layers in beds of light soil. The beds should be 3 ft. 
6 in. wide, and should be made by casting up the soil at the 
sides over the sets so that there may be about 3 in. of soil 
over each layer. Three or four layers may be put into a bed. 

When the sets are struck they can be forked out and put 
into receptacles for planting. It will be easy to distinguish 
which end is the crown and which the root. IMsbudding may 
be left until July, and the kale suckered to a single crown 
by means of a k^e or spud. 

Stock may also be raised successfully from seed, but the 
crowns will not yield first-grade produce in the year following 
sowing. The beds may be covered by about 6 in. (ff soil, and 
as soon as the foliage shows through this covering it should 
be out with the crown attached. The roots may then be 
dug up and planted as sets in the usuid way. 

Ftaaiiiig and Tnatment— The sets are planted during 
March or April at 12 in. to 16 in. apart, with 18 in. between 
tile rows. Firm planting is essential, and the tops of the 
sets must be covered by at least in. (ff sdl. 

The treatment ol new plantation consists mainly in keeping 
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\/Hct Waterfipts 
A tjrpical example of Forcing Pita. 

down weeds by oonstant horse- or hsnd-hoeing, and in keeping 
the surface soil loose. As a role, no artificial manures are 
given, but some growers favour the application of | cwt. 
nitrate of soda, and not more than 1 cwt. of salt, during the 
growing season. Soot, applied at the rate of 20 bushels to the 
acre, preferably during alight rain, is beneficial to the crop. 
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FQrdng. —^Lifting of the roots for forcing usually begins 
towards the end of NoTember. The roots are ploughed out, 
or, on the smaller places, dug up, and the lateral roots trimmed 
off, leaving only the main root and the crown or terminal 
buds. The lateral roots which have been cut off are trimmed 
and stored for planting in the manner outlined above. 

The forcing process is usually carried out in sunken pits, 
from 4 to 6 ft. wide, 2 to 2^ ft. deep and of varying length. 
A typical system of forcing pits is' shown in the 
accompanying diagram. 

On the larger places, the pits are heated by hot water pipes. 
Over the pipes are placed T iron supports, on which is laid 
a single layer of brick tiles. On the tiles, soil is placed to a 
depth of 10 in., and on this the kale crowns are planted in 
rows at 3 in. intervals. The crowns are thoroughly watered 
and boarded in, and over the boards is laid some 6 in. of 
strawy manure. During the forcing period no further watering 
is required. A temperature of from 50 to 60 degrees F. 
should be maintained, and on no account should the latter 
temperature be exceeded. The slower the forcing, the more 
tender will be the kale. The first cutting will be ready about 
four weeks from the commencement of forcing, but later in 
the season the forcing period will decreaee considerably. 

When the first crowns have been exhausted, the beds may 
be cleared, and a further lot planted. 

For forcing with hot fermenting manure, throw up a bed 
4 ft. wide and 2 ft. 6 in. high, by digging a trench on each 
side, facing the sides of the bed straight by the back of the 
spade. Plant the kale crowns across the top of the bed, in 
rows, 3 in. apart, as for hot water forcing. With a bent 
crowbar make holes into the bed 1 ft. from the top—on each 
side, but so that the holes are not opposite each other. Fill 
the trench each side with manure, taking care to shake it 
well up. Cover the crowns of kale with mats or sacking and 
6 in. of light straw litter. The manure will need shaking 
and making up with some fresh material once a fortnight. 
Care must be taken to keep the edges of the bed packed with 
litter, or the air will get in as the kale lifts the covering. 

Natural Seakate. —^Following forced seakale in season comes 
the “ natural ” crop, grown in the open. The beds are covered 
by 9 in. of soil, and harvesting commences as soon as the 
plants show through this covering. 

Marketing and Harveating.— Forced seakale has a season 
extending from early January to the end of March, and is 
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then followed in the market by the natural crop. The first 
cutting is confined to the most forward stalks, and is taken 
when these are about 6 in. long, further cuttings following 
in due course. The stalks are trimmed and are generally 
packed in boxes holding 8 lb. net weight, or punnets holding 
from 2^ to 3 lb. of kale are sometimes used. 

Varieties. —Practically all the commercial stocks of this 
vegetable are of the lAly White variety, but there is much 
variation in the productive power of different stocks. The 
only way to ensure a good strain is by rigorous selection, 
by which means all the best growers have built up their 
stocks. 

B.—Seakale is subject to a bacterial disease known 
as black rot, which is associated with bad soil conditions, 
and for this reason sub-soiling prior to planting, and thorough 
drainage is imperative. The land must also be kept well 
supplied with lime. In propagating by thongs, care should 
be taken to see that all thongs which show black threads in 
the cut tissues are rejected. Seakale is also sometimes attacked 
by club root or finger toe disease, but only when the soil is 
deficient in lime. 


AGRICULTURAL RETURNS OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 1926 

Produce of Potato and Boot Crops. —Preliminary statement 
showing the estimated total produce and yield per acre of 
the potato and root crops in England and Wales in 1926, 
with comparisons for 1925, and the average yield per acre 
of the ten years 1916-25. 



Estimated Total 
Pboduce 

Acreage 

Estimated Yield 
PER Acre 

Crops 

1926 

1 

! 1 

1926 

1926 

1 

1 1925 

1926 

j 1926 

1 

Aver¬ 
age OF 

THE 

Ten 

Years 

1916-26 


Tons 

Tons 

Acres 

Acres ' 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Potatoes 

2768,000 

3,214,000 

499,419 

493,241 

1 

5*5 

6.6 

6.1 

Turnips 
& Swedes 

10,976,000 

9,198.000 

766,502 

805,486 

14*8 

11.4 

12.4 

Mangolds 

7,109,000 

7,130,000 

888,160 

357,986 

21*0 

19.9 

10.1 
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Potatoes. —^The detailed estimates of the yield per acre of 
potatoes confirm previous forecasts that this year’s crop is 
well under average in most parts of the country. Over the 
whole of England and Wales the yield per acre is only 5} tons, 
or three-fifths of a ton below the ten years’ average, and one 
ton less than in 1925. The worst crops are in the Isle of Ely, 
where the yield averages only 3^ tons per acre, or a little more 
than half the ten years’ mean for that county, while Himt- 
ingdon with a yield of only 3| tons has a deficiency of 2J tons 
per acre. Yields are more than one ton per acre below average 
in Norfolk and Lincoln (Holland). In the north and south¬ 
west of England and in Wales about average crops have been 
obtained on the whole, but results vary a good deal in the 
different counties. Lancashire, Cheshire and the West Biding 
of Yorkshire have lifted crops a little above their respective 
averages. 

The total production on agricultural holdings in England 
and Wales is estimated at 2,763,000 tons, or 450,000 tons less 
than in 1925, and much the same as the short crops of 1923 
and 1924, when the total production in England and Wales 
was 2,758,000 tons and 2,696,000 tons respectively. There 
was a good deal of disease among the crop in the eastern 
counties, and the tubers are generally small throughout the 
country, but the crop was clamped in clean and dry condition. 

Turnips and Swedes. —^In practically all parts of the 
country yields per acre of turnips and swedes are well above 
average, the only exceptions being Devon and Cornwall and 
a few counties in Wales and the extreme north-west of England. 
The northern counties on the eastern side of the country have 
exceptionally heavy crops, each county from Northumberland 
to Lincoln (Lindsey) growing from three to four tons per acre 
more than their ten years’ averages. The yield per acre over 
the whole country is estimated at 14'3 tons, or nearly two 
tons per acre above average and, apart from 1920, when a 
similar yield was obtained, is the heaviest since 1910. The 
total production of 10,976,000 tons is 1,780,000 tons greater 
than in 1925. 

Manoodds. —^Yields per acre of mangolds are also well 
above average, and best in the eastern half of the country. 
Both the eastern and north-eastern counties had crops more 
than 2^ tons per acre above average, with even better crops 
in the most northerly counties from Northumberland to 
Yorkshire. A few of the counties in the north-west and south- 
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west of England and in Wales had under-average crops. 
The 3 deld over the whole of England and Wales, which is 
estunated at 21 tons per acre, is nearly two tons above the 
decennial average, and is the heaviest of the last eight years, 
but the total prc^uction of 7,109,000 tons is about 20,000 
tons less than last year owing to the reduction in acreage of 
about 20,000 acres. 

Winter Keep. —^The supplies of winter keep are ample in 
practically all districts. Not only are there very good crops of 
roots in most areas, but hay crops were also above average. 

Sugar Beet. —^Estimates which have been obtained of 
the yields of sugar beet suggest that the yield per acre is 
heavier than last year, and will average between eight and 
nine tons of washed and topped roots. Last year a crop of 
practically eight tons per acre was obtained. The total pro¬ 
duction of sugar beet this year is likely to be rather over 
1,000,000 tons against 428,000 tons last year, the area having 
been increased from 54,750 acres to 125,800 acres. About 
four-fifths of the total crop is grown in the eastern and north¬ 
eastern counties. 


JANUARY ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bond, M.B.E., M.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), 
AgricvUural Organizer jar Derbyshire. 

Review.—^The name of the first month of the year was 
originally given in honour of the Roman deity Janus or Ihanus, 
who was believed to preside over the beginning of all business 
and wras represented as having two faces, one looking back¬ 
wards and the other forwards. At this time of the year in 
particular farmers also look both backwards and forwards, 
and as regards the coming season endeavour to organize their 
business so as to take advantage of, or avoid the disadvantages 
of, any changes in values and conditions which recent 
tendencies may seem to indicate. 

For many years, excepting the abnormal period of the 
Euroi)ean War, the predominant tendency in British agricul¬ 
ture has been the displacement of arable cultivation by grass 
fanning, and the extension of winter milk production at the 
expense of winter fattening of cattle and sheep. Owing to 
recent tendencies in values, however, many farmers are now 
beginning to wcmdmr whether it is still wise to “follow the 
crowd ” in the direction above indicated; and, the question 
having been raised«s to the possibility of a world shortage of 
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bread com in the not very distant future, the trend of prices 
of wheat is being watched with considerable interest. 

It is not now so clear that grass-land farming is a means of 
escape from financial troubles in agriculture. Cost accounts 
which are being kept by economists on the staffs of agricul¬ 
tural institutions do not, in some districts at least, lend 
encouragement to the grassing-down policy ; and, apart from 
cost accounts, recent market conditions have given the grass¬ 
land farmer cause for concern. The rearer and grazier of store 
cattle has, during the past few years, had the disadvantage of 
selling out at the end of the grazing season on a falling market. 
This fall is shown by the index numbers, which represent the 
percentage increase on the prices ruling in the corresponding 


months in 1911-13 :— 

Stobe Cattle 

Store 

Sheep 


April 

November 

April 

November 

1924 . 

38 

36 

84 

94 

1926 . 

39 

32 

100 

68 

1926 . 

31 

22 

60 

42 


With fat cattle sold in March and April, however, the changes 
have been in the opposite direction, to the obvious advantage 
of the arable farmer who bought the stores for winter fatten¬ 
ing : the index figure for fat cattle in March, 1926, was 43, or 
an advance of 11 per cent, on the price of stores in the preceding 
November. 

Another circumstance is causing farmers to wonder as to 
the possibilities of arable cultivation, namely, the difficulty 
of finding a market for milk. In districts not well situated 
for direct sale of liquid milk large quantities are being sold at 
less than 12d. per gallon, and in other districts surplus milk is 
being disposed of at similar or lower figures. 

With regard to the prices of com, attention may be drawn 
to the favourable position which wheat prices have maintained 
during the past three years. In November, 1926, the average 
price of British wheat was 12s. 6d. per cwt.—^almost the same 
as in November, 1924—as compared with 7s. 6d. per cwt. in 
1911-13 : the index figure for November, 1926, was 66. At 
the price mentioned it is not disputed that, under suitable 
conditions, wheat growing allows of a fair profit and that, if 
there were grounds for confidence in the mamtenance of a 
price of 12s. 6d. per cwt., farmers would continue to extend 
their acreage. The position with regard to barley and oats, 
however, is not so favourable. Potatoes have been erratic in 
values, but on the whole not unfavourable, while sugar-beet 
growing at present prices is so attractive that the acreage 
tends to increase beyond the capacity of t^e factories. 
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On the costs side the figure for labour is about 70 per cent, 
above pre-war level, a consideration in favour of grass-land 
farming other than milk production. Fertilizers, however, 
are now almost down to 1914 prices. Certain sources of nitrogen 
are even cheaper than in 1914, and, with the possible develop¬ 
ment of Continental competition, may continue to fall. As 
nitrogen is such an important aid to profitable corn production 
where stiff-strawed varieties are adopted, the importance of 
this consideration should not be underestimated. 

Seasonal Operations. —Farm work in January comprises 
the following groups of operations:—^Attention to milking, 
fattening and store stock, which are under cover; care and 
feeding of cattle wintering out and of sheep on grass and on 
roots ; thrashing of grain ; boxing of seed potatoes ; carting 
manure on to grass land or on to land ploughed for roots; 
ploughing of leas and cross ploughing stubbles; slagging 
pastures ; hedge-laying ; draining, water-furrowing and road- 
mending ; and, as opportunity affords, drilling of wheat and 
other cereals. The list is therefore comprehensive, and with 
good organization and direction much may be done by way of 
preparation for the busier time which commences when the 
land begins to assume a dry face in February or March. The 
question of whether cattle should receive their roots whole or 
pulped and mixed with straw chaff and meals may be deter¬ 
mined by the possibility of making better use of the labour in 
other work of a more definitely necessary kind. Where chaffing, 
pulping and mixing are adopted, so much time may be absorbed 
by this work that little opportunity may be foimd for outdoor 
work. 

Sheep on Tamips. —^The folding of sheep on roots is one of 
the most characteristic features of British arable farming. It 
was the introduction of this practice that led to the reclamation 
of extensive areas of light land in Norfolk, Yorkshire, Lincoln¬ 
shire and Northumberland which had previously not been 
capable of cultivation with profit; and down-land arable 
farmers are emphatic as to the necessity for sheep folding as a 
means of maintaining the fertility of their soils. 

In recent years few experiments have been carried out for 
the purpose of determining the value and use of new feeding 
stuffs in this connexion, and the farmer who wishes to criticize 
his methods must aoqu6iint himself with the results of findings 
which are 20 or more years old. In the TruTiaaetiona of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 1909, 
Ingle reviewed the results of 194 lots of experimentally fed 
• 3 O 2 
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sheep, and perhaps the most outstandiiig lesson brought out 
was the virtue of roots. The rate of gain increased with the 
quantity of roots fed, up to a mazimiun weekly increase of 
2.33 lb. per 100 lb. of live weight, when the quantity of roots 
fed per 100 lb. live weight increased to 126 lb. Many lots 6t 
sheep received more than 126 lb. per head per week and made 
weekly gains considerably higher than 2.33 lb., but they were 
for the most part sheep of more than 100 ^b. live weight. 

Clover hay was also found to have a favourable effect on the 
fattening process at a low cost in nutriment, being superior 
to meadow hay. Ingle attributes this superiority to the 
influence of its ash constituents. The favourable influence of 
minerals in the ration of fattening sheep has been conflrmed in 
experiments recently conducted by the Rowett Institute, but 
the results with breeding ewes were not such as to favour the 
use of minerals for this class of stock until further information 
is available. 

As regards the concentrates to be fed with roots and hay, 
practice strongly favours linseed cake, and it must be admitt^ 
that the results of the experiments reviewed by Ingle confirm 
the high opinion which this cake has gained. As a standard 
ration per 100 lb. live weight per week, it is difficult to name 
one that will produce more rapid gain than 100 lb. roots, 3 lb. 
clover hay and 6 lb. linseed cake. 

In January the sheep are on swedes and the best flock 
masters are in favour of cutting the roots and feeding them in 
troughs. This opinion is attributable not only to the fact that 
the hoggs are passing through dental changes, but also because 
clean food fed out of boxes saves life. The best results are 
obtained where it is practicable to divide the sheep into 
separate smallish lots of about 100 each and to arrange these 
according to forwardness of condition. The concentrates are 
fed twice a day—^first thing in the morning before the roots 
and again in the middle of the afternoon. The hay rack is 
replenished every afternoon and the troughs are left full of 
cut roots at night. Some feeders serve the concentrates mixed 
with hay or straw chop for two reasons: it prevents the 
master sheep from rapidly clearing more than their fair share 
of the richer food, and consumption of fibrous fodder when on 
heavy root rations corrects the laxative tendency of the roots 
without the use of the relatively expensive cotton cakie. 

The management of sheep on roots entails consideration of 
the proper distribution of the manure produced by the sheep, 
which is ensured by systematic movement of the folding nets 
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or hurdles and feeding troughs. In wet weather and on soils 
that are not benefited by the folding of sheep under such 
conditions, it is advantageous when the sheep can be trans¬ 
ferred to an adjoining lea field to which the turnips can be 
carted. Here, however, somewhat close folding is desirable, 
as unlimited range has been demonstrated not to be conducive 
to rapid fattening. 

J^uniaiy Sowings. —Owing to the wetness of November 
and the comparatively small acreage of winter com which it 
was possible to sow in the autumn, it is likely that special 
endeavours will be made to drill wheat whenever possible in 
January. For this purpose reliance should be placed on 
varieties which have been found by actual trial to be suitable 
for this purpose: some are not suitable, but in the writer’s 
experience standard red. Squarehead’s Master, bearded red 
(not Bivett’s) and Victor have all been found capable of 
yielding well after January sowing. The application of a few 
cwt. of artificial fertilizer containing some nitrogen, however, 
has been found to assist the crop very materially. The drilling 
should be as shallow as is practicable, having regard to the 
necessity for hiding the seed from birds. The general practice 
will doubtless be to devote the first opportunities to the sowing 
of wheat, for winter oats and spring oats and barley may be 
sown after the proper time for wheat sowing has passed. 

Soed Potatoes. —^The buyer of seed potatoes is gradually 
be ginning to understand that the virtues of change of seed are 
attributable to the comparative freedom of approved new 
seed from virus diseases rather than to the change from one 
class of soil or type of climate to another. Seed can now be 
obtained which has been grown under the supervision of 
qualified inspectors whose duty it is not to recommend the 
official certificate in respect of crops that are not free from 
leaf roll or that contain more than a low percentage of mosaic 
disease. Whether to extend the area of potatoes must be 
left to each grower’s judgment. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that during 1925 and 1926 increased acreages were 
cultivated, and that in 1926 the indications were all in the 
direction of low prices until disease appeared and reduced the 
prospects of a satisfactory yield. On the other hand, it would 
not be safe to apply too literally the rule not to buy dear 
seed potatoes. 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR JANUARY 

H. V. Gabkbb, M.A., 

BotJuansted Sxperitnenkd Station 

Secondaty Effects ol Mannxes.—^Manuring is usually regarded 
as a means of supplying plant food to the soil, the success of the 
operation being estimated by the increase in yield obtained. 
In most oases, however, the action of manures is not so 
straightforward as this view might suggest. Apart from 
increasing the crop, fertilizers may exert a number of other 
effects both on the plant and on the soil, and these actions 
should receive consideration when framing a manurial scheme. 
The crop may be affected in the following respects :— 

(1) Quality .—^Heavy applications of nitrogenous manures, 
unbalanced by sufficient phosphate and potash, tend to raise 
the nitrogen content of barley, thus lowering the malting 
quality; to depress the sugar content of beet; and to injure 
the keeping qualities of potatoes. Chlorides, supplied in the 
form of common salt in the low-grade potash manures, may 
result in inferior cooking quality in potatoes, the effect being 
most marked in the absence of farmyard manure. There is 
evidence that phosphates and, in some cases, lime increase the 
feeding value of pasture. 

(2) Maturity .—^The effect of phosphates, in giving the root 
crop a good start and helping the ripening process in the case 
of cereals, is well known. Nitrogenous manures also favour 
early growth, but, if used in excess, the plant tends to keep on 
growing too long and is late to mature. There is thus a risk of 
losing harvesting weather for the cereal crops. 

(3) Habit of Growth. —^All-round manuring gives sturdy plants 
with a normal balance between their vegetative and reproduc¬ 
tive parts. Nitrogen favours the development of the former, 
phosphate the latter. An excess of nitrogen may be in place for 
crops grown for leaf or stem, such as some of the root crops, but 
is dangerous for cereals. 

(4) Disease .—^As far as diseases in early life are concerned, 
such as the attacks of turnip flea beetle, mangold fly, or gout 
fly of barley, any fertilizer treatment tending to hasten the 
young plant past its vulnerable stage is of value. Many 
fungus diseases are said to be favoured by the soft, sappy 
growth induced by one-sided nitrogenous manuring, while the 
use of potash fertilizers helps the resistance of the plant. 
This is well seen in the control of the stripe disease of tomatoes 
by the liberaruse of potash. 
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Turning now to the effects of fertilizers on the soil, we have 
to take account of possible changes in :— 

(6) The Chalk Supply .—Certain fertilizers, notably basic 
slag and cyanamide, contain appreciable quantities of calcium 
compounds which are basic in their action, i.e., they are 
capable of neutralizing acidity in the same way as are chalk 
and lime. Their use thus tends to improve the lime status 
of the soil, but in the quantities ordinarily applied they cannot 
be regarded as substitutes for lime when land is markedly 
acid. The opposite action is shown by certain manures of 
which sulphate of ammonia is the best example. Here a certain 
amount of chalk is used up in the transformations which this 
substance undergoes in tha soil. The effects above noted are 
cumulative rather than sudden or drastic, and the amounts 
of base involved are small in relation to the gain by straight¬ 
forward liming on the one hand or the loss by drainage on the 
other. 

(6) The Texture .—The beneficial effects of dung and lime 
on the workability of soil are outstanding. While artificial 
fertilizers, used in ordinary quantities, do no harm to the 
texture of soils, it has been observed that heavy dressings of 
salts of soda or potash sometimes cause clays to run together 
and work badly. Where experience shows that this is the case, 
high-grade potash salts should be given the preference over the 
less concentrated manure salts, and sulphate of ammonia may 
be used as a substitute for nitrate of soda. 

Sewage Sludge. —Considerable study has been devoted to the 
problem of realizing the manurial value of the sewage sludges 
which are produced in large quantities in inland towns. The 
problem presents two difficulties, firstly, the sludge itself 
contains a very high percentage of water, the removal of which 
is troublesome and expensive; and, secondly, the nitrogen, 
which is the main manurial constituent, is in most cases 
resistant, t.e., slow acting, from the farmer’s point of view. 
Ordinary sludges from settling tanks or precipitation tanks 
contain about 1*2 per cent, of nitrogen, reckoned on the dry 
matter, and this nitrogen is only slowly available. If lime has 
been used in the precipitation processes, this gives a little 
extra value to the sludge. Wet sludges are exceedingly difficult 
to handle and find no favour with farmers. When some of the 
water is removed by pressing, the material can be disposed of 
in the neighbourho^ of the works. Its value lies as much in 
the physical effects of the large dressings applied as in the 
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fertilizing action of its constituents. In order to facilitate the 
disposal of these materials, they may be more completely dried 
and possibly enriched by the addition of other wastes of higher 
analysis apd greater availability. In recent years the activated 
process of sewage purification has come into prominence in the 
United States and in some towns in England. The resulting 
sludge is relatively rich in nitrogen, from 6 to 7 per cent, on 
the dry matter, and contains appreciable quantities of 
phosphate in addition. Experiments have, shown that the 
nitrogen is distinctly more active than that of the ordinary 
sludges and is converted into nitrate in the soil at about 
half the rate of the nitrogen in dried blood. In the wet state, 
activated sludge contains about 98 per cent, of water, which 
is unfortunately more difficult to get rid of than in the case of 
ordinary sludges. When sufficiently dry to handle it forms a 
valuable and active nitrogenous manure. The sludge from the 
slate-bed purification process and the so-oaUed humus which is 
washed out of percolating filters are intermediate in their 
analysis and availability between the two types previously 
mentioned. 

Ground Limestcme. —^With regard to the fineness of grinding 
of limestone or chalk for agricultmal purposes, there are two 
views held. One is in favour of excessive fineness, t.e., of the 
same order as in the case of basic slag, on the grounds that 
fineness makes for immediate action and renders small dressings 
possible; the other maintains that a medium fineness is all 
that is wanted, provided that somewhat heavier applications 
are made, the aigument being that there will usually enough 
really fine material in a gritty sample to supply immediate 
needs, the balance coming into action in course of time. There 
is something to be said for both standpoints. Against fine 
material there is no objection except that grinding costs 
mount rapidly as a greater degree of reduction is aimed at, 
and that in practice a floury material tends to hang together 
and is therefore less easy to distribute than a slightly gritty 
sample. In favour of coarse grinding is the relatively low cost 
and the fact that much of the material is considerably finer 
than the smallest sieve which will pass the whole. It is said 
that if ground limestone will pass through 10 meshes per 
linear inch about 70 per cent, of the whole will pass a 60-m^ 
sieve. Against this must be put the fact that material coarser 
than about 20 meshes is exceedingly slow to dissolve and must 
be reckoned almost as ballast to the finer and more active 
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material, thus increasing transport and handling costs. Where 
limestone is ground locally in small private plants* com¬ 
paratively coarse stone, say through 10 meshes, will be quite 
satisfactory. In purchasing high-grade finely ground limestone 
from a distance, it is important to ascertain whether grinding 
costs and carriage have raised the price above that demanded 
for equivalent quick lime obtained locally. 

PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 

KotM .—Unless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2*ton lots f.o.r. in towns named, 
and are not cash for prompt delivery. 



Average price per ton during week 
ending December 15 


Cost per 
L’pool London unit at 
London 


Nitrate of soda (N. 16}%) 
Sulphate of ammonia— 

Neutral (N. 20*6%) .. 

Calcium oyanamide (N. 19%) .. 

Kainit (Pot. 14%) 

Potash salts (Pot. 30%) .. 

„ (Pot. 20%).. 
liuriate of potash (Pot. 60-63}%) 
Sulphate „ (Pot. 48-6l|%) 
Basic slag (T.P. 30%) 

„ (T.P.28%) .. 

„ (T.P.26%) .. 

„ (T.P.24%) .. 

Ground rod^ phosphate (T.P.68%) 
Superphosphate (o.P. 36%) 

„ (S.P. 33%) 

„ (S.P.30%) 

Bone meal (N. 8|%, T.P. 46%).. 
Steamed bone flour (N. | %, 

T.P. 60-66%) 

Burnt lump lime .. 

Ground lime . 

Ground limestone.. 

Ground chalk . 


11 18 * 11 1 
9 10 * 9 1 

3 2 2 1 


6 Of 6 1 
2 0 11 



12 15 13 0 16 9 

11 18* 11 18* 11 7 

9 10* 9 10* 10 0 


3 9 
8 13 
10 16 
8 8 § 


▲bbrsviaUcatt N.-*Nltro8eo; SP.-Solnble Phorq^hate; T-P.^-Total Phosphate; 

Pot.«»PotaBh. 

* Delivered in 4-tQn lots at purohaser's nearest raUway station, 
t DeUvoied (within a UmltM area) jit purchaser's nearest railway station. 

IHnll prioes indnde delhrery to any station in Torkahire, Literpool to any station 


. t Pineness 80% throi 
is for i-ton loti ^.r. at 


n standard screen of 10,000 holes to the sqnaietneh. Price at London 
brthem London Stations, and at G.W.B. and 8.B. London Stations 
(6s. m ton. For the finer grade (80% through standard screen of 


the cost to pordiasers is 66s. per ton. For the finer grade (80% through standard screen of 
14,400 holes to the square Inch) the price at London is 2s. od. per ton more than for the 


^aiser fpmde. 
a Deliviered to Hull. 
h DeliverM to Liverpool ai 
e Deliveied in 4-ton lots to 


area. 

bo London. 


^For detedls see Bedell^ B, H., this Journal, February, 1919 ; June, 
1921 ; and January, 1922. 
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MONTHLY NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS 

E. T. Hautan, M.A., 

School of AgricvUure, Cambridge. 

The Fading of Dairy (Jows. —^Through the efforts of 
Agricultural Organizers and milk-recording societies, the 
feeding of dairy cows has now been placed on a more established 
basis, and the old rule-of-thumb methods have given place to 
scientific systems of feeding. Messrs. Mackintosh, Garrad and 
Jesse have, in their respective counties, demonstrated to dairy 
farmers that, as far as food costs are concerned, milk produc¬ 
tion can be cheapened considerably by feeding according to 
scientific standards; and by their enthusiasm and unceasing 
efforts they have enabled dairy farmers to reap the fruits of 
the scientific labours in the laboratory of Kellner and other 
workers in this branch of animal nutrition. The merit of their 
work lies in the fact that they have translated scientific theory 
into agricultural practice, and this without upsetting the 
normal agricultural systems carried out on the individual 
farms. 

It is unnecessary, perhaps, to point out that the type of 
farming carried out in various parts of the country differs 
considerably from district to district, and even from farm to 
farm; and that the system adopted in each case has been 
proved by years of long and, in some cases, painful experience 
to be the type best suited to that particular farm. As is well 
known, the type of farming carried out on any particular farm 
is determined by factors such as rainfall, elevation, type of soil, 
proximity to consuming centres, average summer and winter 
temperatures, etc., and even the type of stock kept varies 
according to these factors. These limitations are exemplified 
by the experience of new-comers to any district. A farmer 
coming from, say, the north of England to Kent may be 
dissatisfied with the prevailing conditions of farming he finds 
there, and may institute iimovations by altering the systems 
of rotations, bringing in new breeds of live stock, and by 
changing cultivation methods. The innovations introduced 
are of value in that they persuade his neighbours to think of 
the possibility of changes for the better in their own established 
practices ; but the final result is that the new-comer gradually 
alters, one by one, the innovatidns he has introduced, until 
finally his system conforms in nearly every respect with that 
adopted by his neighboiuE. 
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Whatever the system may be, it results in the production of 
a certain proportion of food suitable for human consumption, 
and a certain proportion that must be consumed by stock. 
Systems of feeding, therefore, to be successful must take into 
account the foods produced on the farm, and any system 
which involves neglect of this consideration cannot generally be 
successfully adopted. 

- Within recent years, a new system of rationing milch cows, 
which differs considerably from that followed successfully by 
Mackintosh, Garrad, Jesse and others, has been introduced, 
and is being adopted fairly widely by dairy farmers. Mr. 
Boutflour, while Agricultural Organizer for Wiltshire, dis¬ 
covered that the dairy cows of that county were being wrongly 
managed and wrongly fed. By intelligent application, with 
modifications, of the scientific systems already adopted in 
other coimties and, above all, by introducing new methods of 
management, he was able to increase the milk yields of the 
herds he took under his control. As the result of this experience, 
he gradually evolved a new system for the feeding and manage¬ 
ment of dairy cows, and this system is being adopted by farmers 
wherever its advantages and benefits are properly expounded 
to them. The system has much to be said in its favour; it 
lays stress on the necessity of the thorough and efficient 
management of the cow prior to, as well as during, the lactation 
period ; it recognizes the fact that there is a definite limit to 
the capacity of the cow to consume food in a given period; 
and it points out that high milk yields can only be achieved 
by replacing coarse fodders by concentrated feeding stuffs. 
It also includes the rationing of cows on the scientific system 
established by Kellner and other research workers. It has, 
however, what, to the writer, appears to be one fatal dis¬ 
advantage, t.c., it ignores the normal system of farming 
carried on by the farmer, and, while it is of great value to the 
farmer who wishes to keep a herd of high-yielding milch cows, 
it is doubtful whether it will ever replace the system of feeding 
milch cows now in operation for the average dairy herd. From 
a national standpoint, too, it is deserving of consideration 
whether, in view of the difficulty in time of war of obtaining 
purchased feeding stuffs, it is wise to advocate a system of 
feeding which leads the fanner to rely chiefly on purchased 
foods for the production of a natural necessity—an adequate 
supply of milk. In the writer’s opinion, the best system of 
milk production ^is that which depends, in the main, on the 





* At Hull. t At Li?erpool. || At Bristol. 

Kora.—The prices (tuoted Above represent riie ftvei&ge prices at which aotnai wholesale have t ake n 

place In London, unless otiberwlse stated, and refer to the ex or store, l^e prices wereourrentat ttoendof 
N(mniber and an, as a rule, cpnslde^bly lower t^ the ^oss at local oount^ markets, the difference being due to 
carriage Md deito* cmn^on. Buyen can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feedlngHaSs on 
offer at their local market by the method of cakwaUon used In these notn. Thus, snppose pal *" kend cake is offered 
2? te?* iqaanrial value is £1 Is, per km. The tood value per ton la therefore £819s. per ton. Dividing 
^ifgm ^7^ the Btaidi egatvdwt of palm kemd cake as given in the table,thecostperonltofstaioli equivaM 
t^nttttber of poundi of starch Muivale t in 1 unit the coat per Ib.of starch 
eqidvalentls 1*29(1 A slmfiaroalonldtoa ^ show ^ relative cost per lb. of starch eciuivalratof otherfsedinffatofii 
on the same local market. From the results of su(di calculadons a buyer oaiiidBtermlriewliidifeediiigstiiff glveshlm 
•ftWJ?*^*** ^ 59®“ ^ manurialvaluepftton ffgiiresaceoaloniatedim SsbMis 

of the following unit prices: H, 12i. Od. PyOs, 8s. 8d.; KfO, 8s. lid. 
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economic utilization of home-produced foods, with the utiliza¬ 
tion of purchased foods only in so far as they cheapen that 
production. 

Fmn VfthuB*—^The prices in respect of the feeding stufib 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month’s 
oaloulations. are as follows:— «... 

vmvuwiawua, cwv iwuunrB . StSTCh Prot^ Per too 

equivalent equivalent 
Per cent. Per cent. £ e. 

Barley . 71 6-2 9 10 

Haiae . 81 6-8 8 3 

Deoortioated ground nut oake .. .. 73 41*0 11 16 

„ cotton oake .. 71 34*0 10 0 

(Add 10 b. per ton, in each case, for carriage.) 

The cost pet unit starch equivalent works out at 2*28 
shillings, and per unit protein equivalent, 1*69 shillings. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The “ food values ” which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should be 
applied by Agricultural Organizers and other advisers in connec¬ 
tion with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy cows, are 
given in the November, 1926, issue of the Ministry’s Jotjbnal.) 

Fabm Values. 


Crops 



Starch 

equivalent 

1 Protein 
equivalent 

Food value 
per ton, on 
farm 

Wheat 



Per cent. 

72 

Per cent. 
0*6 

£ s. 

0 0 

Oats 



60 

7*6 

7 10 

Barley 



71 

6*2 

8 12 

Potatoes .. 



18 

0*6 

2 2 

Swedes 



7 

0-7 

0 17 

Mangolds .. 



1 7 

' 0*4 

0 17 

Beans 



66 

1 200 

9 4 

Good meadow hay 



31 

4*6 

3 18 

Good oat straw .. 



17 

1 0-9 

1 2 0 

Good clover hay .. 


-.1 

1 32 

1 7*0 

4 5 

Vetch and oat silage 



1 13 

1*6 

1 12 

Barley straw 



10 

0*7 

2 4 

Wheat straw 



11 

0*1 

1 5 

Bean straw 


•• 

19 

1*7 

2 6 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

Thii! general level of the prices of agrioultoral produce 
daring November was the same as in October, being 48 per 
cent, above the base years 1911-13. 

The Agricnltnrol The prices of the great majority of 
Index Number commodities declined on the month, but 
increases in the case of wheat, oats, 
potatoes, eggs and milk were sufficient to counterbalance the 
general tendency to decline. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases 
as compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1921 


Percentage increase compared with the 
average of the corresponding month in 
1911-13 


Month 

1921 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

January 

.. 180 

71 

67 

60 

71 

58 

February 

164 

75 

63 

61 

69 

53 

March 

146 

73 

59 

57 

66 

49 

April 

145 

66 

54 

53 

59 

52 

May 

115 

69 

54 

57 

57 

50 

June 

105 

64 

49 

56 

53 

48 

July 

103 

67 

50 

53 

49 

48 

August. 

122 

68 

52 

57 

54 

49 

September 

113 

59 

52 

61 

55 

55 

October 

82 

61 

50 

66 

53 

48 

November 

74 

63 

51 

66 

54 

48 

December 

71 

61 

55 

65 

54 

— 


Live Stock 

With the exception of store sheep, all classes of live stock 
were slightly cheaper than a month earlier. Fat cattle at an 
average of 44s. per live cwt. show a reduction of Is. 6d., and 
the index figure is 4 points lower at only 31 per cent, above 
pre-war. Fat sheep were very slightly cheaper at lOfd. per 
lb. estimated dressed carcass weight, and as there was a slight 
advance in price in the base years the index figure shows the 
considerable drop of 9 points to 43 per cent, above 1911-13 
as compared with 63 per cent, a year previously. Bacon pigs 
and porkers show decreases of 6d. and 3d. per 14 lb. stone 
(estimated dressed carcass weight) respectively and the 
relative index figures are lower at 71 and 76 per cent, above 
1911-13. Porkers sold at practically the same prices as in 
November last year, but baconers were 6d. per stone cheaper 
on the year. During November the prices of dairy cattle fell 
away somewhat from the October average and showed a decline 
of about 10s. per head, and the index figure moved downwards 
4 points to 34 x>er cent, above the ba,se years,^or 8 points less 
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than in November, 1925. Store cattle were also cheaper than 
during last month and the index number declined to 22 per 
cent, above pre-war as compared with 32 per cent, a year 
earlier. An appreciation of 2s. per head in the price of store 
sheep in November is not reflected in the index figure on 
account of the fact that a relatively larger increase occurred 
in the corresponding period of the base years and the index 
figure is 6 points lower at 42 per cent, above the level of 
1911-13. Store sheep were much cheaper than a year ago 
when the increase over pre-war was 68 per cent. The reduction 
in the price of store pigs caused the index figure to fall 7 points, 
but at the November figure of 135 per cent, above pre-war, 
store pigs remain vecy dear.- 

Orain 

Wheat further appreciated in price during November, and 
at an average of 12s. 5d. per cwt. was Is. Id. dearer on the 
month, while the index figure advanced 13 points to a level 
of 66 per cent, above 1911-13 as compared with 49 per cent, 
a year ago and 68 per cent, in November, 1924. Barley was 
7d. per cwt. cheaper than in October, and the index number 
registered a decline of 7 points to 35 per cent, above pre-war, 
which was the figure shown a year previously. A rise of 4d. 
in the price of oats to 8s. 5d. per cwt. advanced the index 
3 points, but at 20 per cent, above the base period, oats 
were 10 points lower than in November, 1925. 

Dairy and Poultry Produce 

The estimated average price of milk delivered under 
contract in the Manchester area was higher in November, 
and as a result the index number rose by 4 points to 64 per 
cent, above pre-war, which compares with 74 per cent, in 
November, 1926. Average prices of butter and cheese were 
unchanged on the month, but as in both cases there was an 
increase in the base period, the relative index numbers are 
lower at 47 and 28 per cent, above pre-war. Eggs advanced 
sharply to 2s. lOd. a dozen, but as this increase is not relatively 
so sharp as in the years 1911-13, the index figure shows a 
fall from 68 per cent, to 60 per cent, above those years, whereas 
a year previously eggs were 80 per cent, above the pre-war 
price. 

Other Commodities 

The sharp movement in potato prices which was noticeable 
in October continued during the early part of November, but 
towards the latter part of the month prices were comparatively 
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steady. The average wholesale price rose on the month by 
about £1 per ton to about £7 lOs. per ton with a consequent 
rise in the index figure of 32 points to 113 per cent, above 
pre-war. A year ago potatoes were about 25 per cent, cheaper 
than this year. Hay was a little cheaper in November and the 
index figure was 2 points lower, bringing hay to only 4 per cent, 
above pre-war. Fruit during November was scarce and dear, 
and vegetables showed a dearer tendency at an increase of 
13 points above the previous month’s figure, although Brussels 
sprouts and carrots were cheaper than in October. 

Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in November, 1924 and 1925, are shown below :— 


Feroentage Increase as compared with the Average 
Prices ruling in the corresponding months of 
1911-13 


Commodity 


1926 

1» 

26 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Wheat 


68 

49 

69 


53 

66 

Barley 


89 

35 

52 


42 

35 

Oats 


45 

30 

33 


17 

20 

Fat cattle.. 


47 

48 

43 


35 

31 

Fat sheep .. 


90 

63 

52 

52 

52 

43 

Bacon pigs 


46 

79 

79 

79 

74 

71 

Pork piffs .. 


46 

75 

83 

81 

81 

76 

Daily cows 


60 

42 

37 

39 

38 

34 

Store cattle 


36 

32 

33 

28 

25 

22 

Store sheep 


94 

68 

63 

63 

47 

42 

Store pigs 


33 

97 

139 

142 

142 

135 

Eggs 


84 

80 

49 

52 

68 

60 

Poultry 


62 

49 

55 

46 

48 

49 

Milk 


82 



100 

60 

64 

Butter 


74 



56 

52 

47 

Cheese 


38 

75 


34 

30 

28 

Potatoes .. 


168 

60 


40 

81 

113 

Bby 


1 

3 


9 

6 

4 

Wool 


113 

52 


31 

32 

31 


A OIBOX7LAB letter was issued by the Ministry in the 
autumn of 1925 to Coimty Education Authorities, enclosing 
a memorandum giving an account of the 
ConecQHnidenoe Correspondence Classes in Agriculture 
Connes in held as an experiment during the previous 
Agrioattare winter session in five counties in England 
and Wales, and suggesting that other 
County Authorities might consider participation in the scheme. 
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During the 'winter session 1926-26 a second course was held 
in Derby, Lincoln (Lindsey), and East Suffolk, and the 
experiment was tried for the first time in Lincoln (Kesteven) 
and Surrey. In Salop and in Pembroke, classes were offered, 
but were abandoned owing to lack of sufficient entries. In 
East Sussex and in Anglesey, where courses were given in 
1924-26, no further classes were offered, as the county staff were 
unable to cope ■with the work involved owing to an increased 
demand for organized classes. 

The classes held were on the whole very successful, and a 
large proportion of the students completed the courses. The 
organizers testify to the value of the instruction *and to the 
high standard of the work done. There was no complaint in 
1926-26, as was the case in 1924-26, of the lack of general 
education shown by the students, but, in cases where the classes 
extended well into the spring, it was again found that the 
increasing pressure of work on the farms prevented students 
from completing the coiirse. 

In Derby the course, which lasted from October to May, 
consisted of twelve lessons in Plant Hygiene, Animal 
Husbandry, and Veterinary Science, and the textbooks used 
were Russell’s Students’ Book on Soils and Fertilizers, Porter’s 
Stoekfeeder’s Companion, and Thompson’s Elementary 
Veterinary Lectures. The studedts paid a fee of lOs. and 
purchased their own books. Fifteen, students enrolled, seven 
having weekly lessons and eight ^<§rtnightly. Only two 
completed the course, which ended in May; others reached 
various stages, and many found increasing pressure of work 
in the spring occupied their time too fuUy to aUow of study. 
It was hoped that most of the students would resume their 
studies in the autumn. 

In Kcsteven the class began in December and ended in 
March, and twelve pupils enrolled for the course of four 
lessons based on Somer^e’s Agriculture. No fees were paid, 
but the students bought their own textbooks. Marks were 
given for the answers to the test papers done, and the first 
three pupils were awarded standard works on eigriculture 
as prizes. 

Two courses were arranged for Lindsey, one for last year’s 
students and one for new pupils. Nine out of fourteen enrolled 
for the continuation course. The subject of study was “ Animal 
Nutrition,” and the textbook used. Porter’s Stockfeeder’a 
Companion. The course for new pupils was similar to that 
held last year. Thirteen students joined, and nine completed 
• 3 p 










the course. The textbook used was Somerville’s AgricuUvre. 
Each course consisted of ten lessons, fortnightly papers 
were set, and the three top students in each class were 
presented with the copy of the textbook which had been lent 
by the County Authority. No fees were charged. The results 
were generally satisfactory. 

Seven pupUs joined the class in East Suffolk and worked 
regularly throughout the course. No fees were paid by the 
students, but each purchased the textbook, Somer^e’s 
AgriciMure. The course was advertised through the schools, 
but the response was rather disappointing. The Suffolk Branch 
of the National Farmers’ Union have offered three prizes, as 
they did last year, for the best students. The Agricultural 
Organizer states that the value of the course as a means of 
teaching agricultural science is undoubted. The work done 
by the students was in some cases of a very high standard. 

The Surrey course was described as a “ reading course,” but 
hardly differed from those held in the other counties. It was 
started in February and continued till late spring; no fees 
were charged. The textbook, Mackmtosh’s Feeding of Dairy 
Cotva, was purchased by the students. Full instructions for 
reading were sent with the textbook, and a set of questions 
was sent ten days later. The book was divided for reading 
purposes into four sections, and a paper of questions was set 
on each. Sixteen students entered, but the numbers decreased 
as the season progressed, owing to the pressure of farm work. 
A high standard of excellence was reached, more particularly 
by those who completed the course. To be really successful 
it appears that the course should commence in October or 
November and end in February or early March. 


The Begulations made under the Seeds Act, 1020, require, 
in the case of a sale of seed peas, that the seller shall deliver 
to the purchaser a statement in writing 
Oermination of containing certain specified particulars 
Seed Peas including (l) the name and address of the 
seller; (2) a statement that the seeds 
have been tested in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act; (3) the kind of seed; (4) the percentage of purity if 
below 97 per cent.; and (6) the percentage of germination; 
provided that, if the percentage of germination is not less than 
the authorized minimum percentage of germination prescribed 
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in the Schedule to the Regulations (viz., 70 per cent.), a 
statement to that effect, which shall include the authorized 
mmiTniim percentage of germination, shall be sufficient. As 
was the case last year, there are indications that the germination 
of the 1926 crop of seed i>eas is below normal, and that conse¬ 
quently a considerable proportion of the peas marketed this 
season will be found to germinate slightly less than the minimum 
percentage prescribed in the Seeds Regulations. The sale of 
seed peas with a germination of less than 70 per cent, is not 
contrary to the Regulations, provided the actual percentage of 
germination is declared. To avoid failures in the crop, it is 
advisable that seeds testing less than 70 per cent, should be 
sown rather more thickly than usual. 


•Arrangements have been made for the Official Seed 
Testing Station, Cambridge, to undertake the examination of 
samples of celery seed for the presence of 
Leaf Spot the fungus (Septoria apii Chester) which 
of Celery causes the disease known as “ Leaf Spot,” 
or “ BUght.” This is a seed-borne disease 
which has been greatly on the increase during recent years. 
Samples submitted for this purpose should contain not less 
than 100 seeds, and should be addressed to the Chief Officer, 
Official Seed Testing Station, Himtingdon Road, Cambridge, 
together with a fee of 2s. for each sample sent. 

“ Leaf Spot ” is frequently overlooked until the plants are 
reaching maturity, but the early stages of infection are to be 
found in the seedling stage. The ultimate damage done is 
often so extensive that serious financial loss results. The 
disease is characterized by the presence on the foliage of 
discoloured areas on which the minute black fruiting bodies of 
the fungus are just visible to the naked eye. The spots increase 
in size and number untU the whole leaf becomes a dirty 
greenish-brown colour, and finally rots and withers away. 
Although the disease may, perhaps, be communicated to a 
fresh crop by infected material from a previous diseased crop, 
the more common source of infection lies in the seed. 

In dealing with methods of control. Leaflet 238, which 
gives a full account of the disease and can be obtained from 
the Mnistry, suggests, inter alia, that in purchasing celery 
seed the buyer should ask for a guarantee in writing that 
• 3 p 2 
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the seed has been examined by a competent expert, and has 
been found free from the fungus. It is in order to enable 
such a guarantee to be given in oases where it is warranted 
or to be checked, if deemed necessary, that the arrangements 
mentioned above have been made for the examination of 
seed samples at the Official Seed Testing Station. 


A REFRESHER coufse for Horticultural Organizers and 
Instructors was held at Leeds University during the last 
summer vacation. The object of the 
Refresher Course course was to enable horticultural teachers 
for Horticultural to maintain touch with new scientific 
Instructors work, more particularly in Botany and 
Soil Chemistry, and, in this way, to assist 
them with regard to organized classes, which are becoming a 
great feature of county instruction. The course extended from 
July 5 to July 10, and the University co-operated in the 
scheme by placing its staff at the disposal of the Ministry and 
by providing, free of charge, classroom and laboratory 
accommodation. Four subjects were dealt with during the 
week, viz.: Botany by Professor Priestley; Mycology by Mr. 
W. A. Millard ; Zoology by Mr. T. H. Taylor ; and Soil 
Physics and Chemistry by Professor Comber. 


Farm Workers’ Minimum Wages.—A meeting of the Agricultural 
Wages Board was hold on December 0 at 7 Whitehall Pla^^e. London, 
S.W.l, the Chairman, Lord Kenyon, presiding, when notification was 
received from the Cornwall and Isles of Scilly Agricultural Wages 
Committee that they had fixed minimum and overtime rates of wages 
for male workers and minimum rates of wages for female workers 
to come into operation on December 16, 1926 (Le., the day following 
that on which the existing rates are due to expire), and to continue 
in force until further notice. The Board made an Order carr 3 dng out 
the decision accordingly. 

The minimum rates are in the case of male workers of 21 years of 
age and over Sis. per week of 61 hours, with overtime at 9d. per hour 
on weekdays and lOd. per hour on Sundays, and m the case of female 
workers of 21 years of age and over 5d. per hour for aU time worked. 
Lesser rates are fixed for younger male and female workers. The rates 
are in all oases the same as those already in force in the area. 

A copy of the order in full may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 
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Eiifoi06iii6iit of Minimuin Rfttes of Wages* —^Dnnng the two months 
ending December 16, legal proceedings were instituted against 12 
employers for failme to pay the minimum and overtime rates of wages 
by the Orders of the Agricultural Wages Board for workers in 
agriculture. Particulars of the cases aie as follows — 










Arrears 










of wages 

No. of 

County 

Court 

Fines 


Costs 


ordered 

workers 









to be paid 

concerned 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s 

d 


Soke of 












Peterboro’ 

Peterboro’ 


— 


3 

3 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

Lancashire . 

Bolton .. 

6 

0 

0 


— 


8 

13 

4 

1 

HoUand .. 

Holbeach 

3 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

16 

7 

0 

3 

Glamorgan . 

Bndgend. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

6 

6 

1 

6 


Montgomery 

Weli^pool 

3 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

18 

0 

0 


Wilts 

Devizes . 

0 

1 

0 


- 


11 

0 

0 


Hants 

Romsey . 

4 

0 

0 


— 


16 

8 

6 


Levon 

Exeter .. 

10 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

42 

18 

4 


Oxford 

Chipping 












Norton 

1 

0 

0 


— 


26 

19 

0 


Lancs 

Bolton .. 





— 


1 

0 

0 


De\ on 

Axminster 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

22 

14 

3 

3 

Comvall .. 

Launceston 

1 

0 

0 


— 


7 

0 

0 

1 


Proceedings were also instituted against an employer at Kington 
(Hereford), under Section 9 (3) (6) (Refusal to give information) of 
the Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924. The defendant was 
fined £5. 

A charge of furnishing false mformation was also taken mto accoimt 
m the proceedmgs at Bolton. 

In the case heaid at Holbeach the Mmistry had secured the pa 3 nnent 
of certam arrears of wages due m respect of Saturday afternoon overtime. 
The Ministry, however, considered that further arrecurs of wages were 
due in consequence of alleged illegal deductions from wages in respect 
of the provision of cottages. The workers concerned had signed 
contracts of service which provided that the workers were entitl^ to 
be paid at the minimum rates of wages laid down in the Orders of 
the Agricultural Wages Board, and that they should refund to the 
employer 6s. per week m respect of the occupation of their cottages. 
The employer alleged that no deduction from wages was made, but 
that the workers received their full cash wages and paid back to the 
employer’s wife 6s. per week in respect of the cottages. This statement 
was corroborated by the employer’s wife and son. The workers demed 
that they received their full ca^ wages, and asserted that the 6s. waa 
deducted. 

The Ministry prosecuted the employer for paiing the workers 3s. 
per week less than the minimum rates apphcable to them, the under¬ 
payment bemg in fact the difference between 6s. and the 3s. defined 
by the Committee as the value of the provision of a cottage, 
l^e Ministry’s Counsel argued that even if the workers received their 
full cash wages and paid back 6s. to the employer’s wife, there would 
still have been a contravention of the Act, smce the occupation of the 
cottages in question was pcut of the workers’ contracts of service. 
The Bench found as a fact that the 6s. per week was deducted from 
the workers’ wages, cmd fined the employer £3, awarding £1 10s. Od. 
costs and arrears of wages amounting to £16 7s. Od. 

Appeal Case *—On October 13 there was heard at the High Court, 
before the Lord CMef Justice, Mr. Justice Avory, and Mr. Justice 
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Salter, the first i^>peal under the Agrioultural Wages (Regulation) 
Act, 1924. 

In a ease heard on September 29, 1925, at the Raglan Police Court, 
a fanner was prosecuted for paying a worker lees than the minimum 
rate of wages applicable to him. The worker was supplied with board 
and lodgvQg, but the Monmouthshire Agricultural Wages Committee, 
having made an Order prohibiting the reckoning of any benefits or 
advantages as part payment of the minimum rates of wages fixed by 
the Agricultural Wages Board, the Ministry was of opinion that no 
deduction could be made from the worker’s wages., The Bench, however, 
held, as a question of law, that the Committee’s Order as to benefits 
or advantages had no efiect, and that there was nothing to prevent 
an employer and worker from making an agreement as to what sum 
should be reckoned as the value of board and lodging, and deducting 
such amount from the weekly wages paid to the worker. Despite this 
decision it was found that, after making reasonable allowance for 
board and lodging, the worker still received 3s. 7d. per week lees than 
the minimum rates of wages applicable to him. The Bench fined the 
employer the nominal simi of 2s. 6d., and ordered payment of the 
arrears of wages due to the worker only for the particular 
week in respect of which the summons was issued, and refused to 
order the pa 3 niient of arrears for previous weeks, despite the fact that, 
under-payment having been proved, the Bench was bound imder 
Section 7 (3) of the Act to order the payment of arrears of wages 
foimd due to the worker during the period of six months immediately 
preceding the date on which the information was laid. 

The £^h Court upheld the Ministry’s appeal, and the following is 
an extract from the statement made by the Lord Chief Justice:— 

It is apparent, therefore, that in the present case, as from 
July 4, 1926 (the date on which the Committee’s prohibitory 
Order was made), there was an improper deduction of the sum 
of 17s. per week, and by sub-section (3) of section 7 of the Statute 
there is an imperative duty laid down: In any proceedings 
against an employer under this section the Court shall ”—not 
“ may,” but ” shall ”—” whether there is a conviction or not, 
order the employer to pay in addition to the fine, if any, such 
sum as may be found by the Court to represent the difierence 
between the amount which ought at the minimum rate applicable 
to have been paid to the worker during the period of six months 
immediately preceding the date on which the information was 
laid or the complaint was served and the amount actually paid 
to him during that period.” It is now, in the course which the 
argument has taken, common ground that as from July 4, 1925, 
the sum of 178. was improperly deducted. 

The High Court thereupon remitted the case to the Raglan 
magistrates for re-hearing. 

Fabe Description of Seed Potatoes. —Proceedings for making false 
statements in connexion with the sale of seed potatoes have been taken 
by the Ministry of Agriculture in two cases recently. In the one case, 
a dealer of Bromyard sold a quantity of seed potatoes which he described 
as being grown in Scotland, whereas it was proved that they came 
from Caiimridgeshire. He also quoted a false certificate number. His 
defence was that the Engluh-grorm seed was sent in mistake, his rnmn 
loading it out of a truck at the railway station instead of from his own 
yard. The Bench imposed a fine of for the offence under the Wart 
Disease of Potatoes Order, and £2 under the See^ Act, and orilered 
payment of epeoial costs which amounted to £14 1 Is. Od. 
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In the other case, a firm oi potato merchants of Cambridge waa 
summoned in respect of the sale of some seed potatoes of mixed 
varieties with which th^ had given a statement indicating that the 
variety was true within the meaning of the Seeds Regulations, 1922. 
The defendant acknowledged that he had bought this seed as being 
mixed and to<^ the risk of re-selling it as pure. He was Bned the 
maximum pen^dty of £5 and £3 3s. Od. special costs. 

It is necessaiy under the Seeds Act, 1020, in the case of a sale of 
seed potatoes, for the seller to make a statement in writing containing 
particulars as to the class, variety, and size and dressing of the seed 
sold. It is also necessary in connexion with the Wart Disease of 
Potatoes Order to state the number of the relative clean land or 
** true stock ** certiBcate referring to the potatoes in question issued 
under that Order. 


Sugar Beet Cultivation in Holland. —Some interesting particulars 
concerning sugar beet cultivation in Holland are given in a Report^ 
on the Economic^ Financial and Industrial Conditions of the Nether- 
lands. Following the distribution of a questionnaire in the northern 
counties of Holland, replies were received from 26 growers m Groningen, 
27 in Friesland, and 3 in other districts. 

The question whether the soil should, periodically, be allowed to lie 
fallow was unanimously answered in the negative. The answer to the 
question regarding the influence of sugar l^t cultivation on the soil 
was that, provid^ the groimd is kept well weeded, the influence is 
very good. The questions whether growers intend to continue growing 
sugar beet, and whether it is a go^ alternative crop, were answered 
in the aflfinnative. The answer to the question whether the beet tops 
were equivalent in value to the wages paid w€U3 not unanimous : 
18 replies estimated the value as higher, 25 as lower, and the 
remainder stated that it depended on lo^ circumstances. 

The cost of raising a wheat crop (including seed, fertilizer, preparing 
the soil, weeding, sowing, transporting, threshing, pressing) eunounted 
to £8 11s. 6d. per acre in Friesland and to £9 7s. Id. per acre in 
Groningen, the difference being due to the greater cost of fertilizers 
in the latter county; the production of wheat avei^ng 27*13 cwt. 
per acre in Friesland and 28*76 cwt. per acre in Groningen. 

The cost of raising a sugar beet crop (fertilizers, preparing the soil, 
weeding, collecting, lifting, transporting, siloing, etc.) m Friesland 
amounted to £12 19s. 3d. per acre against £13 Os. 8d. per acre in 
Groningen. Again, there was a considerable difference in the cost of 
fertUizers in Friesland and Groningen, being £2 3s. 4d. per acre and 
£2 178. 4d. per acre respectively. The average production of sugar 
beet in Friesland was 12*71 tons per acre, and in Groningen 13-16 tons 
per acre. Groningen concentrates more on the production of seed 
grain, and the straw prices there are better owing to the proximity 
of Btrawboard works. Apparently the increased use of fertOizra has 
great influence on the formation of tops, the value of which is estimated 
at £5 178. Od. per acre, and that of straw at £4 10s. 3d. per acre. 

In calculating costs, the work of one horse per hour was flxed at lOd., 
the hourly wage of a labourer at 6d., and the distance from the fann 
to the quay or station at one kilometre (approximately two-thirds of 
a mile). 

The leaohed is that, notwithstandi n g the higher cost of 

» By thft nApertment of Overseas Trade. February, 1926. Obtainable 
from His Majesty’# Stationery Office, Adastial House, Kingsway, W.0,2, 
Price 8s. net. 
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production, the value of the product, provided the sugar market 
remains at the present level, will warrant the continuation of sugar 
beet growing. The sources of information from which the above 
has been taken reveal the fact that the greatest amount of labour in 
sugar beet growing is required at a time when other crops do not call 
for mudi attention, and it forms a link, therefore, in keeping labour 
employed during the whole year. It is stated that every farmer can 
put up to 15 per cent, of his arable land under sugar b^t, needing, 
with the exception of weeding, only his normal staff 
a a « a « 

Leaflets issued by the ministry. —Since the date of 
the October (1026) issue of the Joubnal, p. 688, the 
have been issued :— 

New :— 

No. 149. Bacillary White Diarrhoea of Chicks. 

No. 163. C.O.D. and the Farmer. 

Rewritten :— 

No. 8. Assessments to Local Bates. 

No. 369. Backyard Poultry Keeping. 

No. 238. Leaf Spot of Celery. 

Revised :— 

No. 10. Wire worms. 

No. 46. The Stem Eelworm. 

No. 83. B[ome Preservation of Eggs. 

No. 302. Silver Leaf in Fruit Trees. 

No. 382. Liquid Manure Tanks. 

No. 48. Pea and Bean Thrips. 

No. 400. List of Publications issued by the Ministry. 

Amended :— 

No. 112. Weeds and Their Suppression. 

No. 143. Destructive Insects and Pests Acts, 1877-1907. 

No. 187. The Selection and Milking of Dairy Cattle. 

Injurious Weeds.— ^Proceedings may be taken by or on behalf of 
the Minister against any occupier of land failing to comply with a 
notice served upon him under the provisions of ^e Com Production 
Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921, requiring him to out down or destroy any 
spear thistle, creepix^ thistle, curled dock, broad-leaved dock, or 
ragwort growing on his land. During the past two months proceedings 
have be^ instituted on behalf of the Minister by the County Agri¬ 
cultural Committees of East Sussex, Bucks (two oases), Leicester 
(three oases), and Lancashire. A conviction was obtained in each case, 
and fines of £20, £6, £16, £5, £1 Is. Od., 10s., and £5 respectively 
were imposed, each defendant having to pay costs in addition. 

# « « ♦ a a 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. —^Five outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
have been confirmed since the issue of the December number of the 
Joubnal. A new centre of disease was discovered at Ramsbury, 
Wiltshire, on November 26, and a further outbreak occurred in that 
district at Ashmansworth (Hampshire) on December 6. Fresh centres 
were also found at Weekley, near Kettering, Northants, on November 
29, at Chester on November 29, at Burgw Hill, East Sussex, 
on December 17, and at Kiver, near Dover, on December 19. A further 
outbreak occurred in the Burgess Hill area on December 21. 

The above outbreaks bring the total for the year to 203, involving 
31 coimties, and the slaughter of 5,748 CAttle, 11,671 shew, 2,603 pigs, 
and 9 goats. • 


for its attention. 

♦ 

the list given in 
following leaflets 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Agrleiiltnral Surveying. By John Malcolm, B.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.). 
(London: University Tutorial Press, LM. Price 5s. 6d.) 

This is an elementary text-book on survey and farm engineering 
for the use of agricultural students, and as such has much to recommend 
it. The arrangement of the chapters is good, the descriptions are clear 
andoonoise, and a great deal of useful and practical information is given 
on all subjects connected with farm and estate management. The 
contents of the book may be roughly divided under three heads. 
Mensuration has two chapters devot^ to it, dealing with simple 
methods of calculating areas and solids. Surveying takes up six chapters 
and covers a fairly wide field. Descriptions of a number of instruments, 
including the theodolite and level, are given, and their practical use 
is explained. A few pages are given to the description and use of 
Ordnance Survey maps and their practical value to the agriculturist. 
The final section forms a short treatise on estate engineering, draining, 
and road-making. Included in the book are selections of questions and 
answers from examination papers, and some four-figure mathematical 
tables. It is essentially a work for students, as the preface states, but 
would bo useful to anyone who is occasionally faced with simple survey 
problems connected with farm and estate management. 

Aims and Methods in the Study of Vegetation. Edited by A. G. Tansley, 
M.A., F.R.S., and T, F. Chipp, M.C., B.Sc., Ph.D. (London: 
Published by the British Empire Vegetation Committee and the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4 Millbank, S.W. Price, in the 
Empire, 128. 6d., in the U.S.A., 4 dollars.) 

This book is an outcome of the Imperial Botanic Conference of 
1924, and is intended to set out the methods which should be followed 
in order to make a systematic survey of the vegetation ccuried by a 
given €urea. It appUes chiefly to the less settl^ countries ccurying 
to a large extent their natural vegetation, more or less modified by 
partial clearing or cultivation, by grazing or fire and the other incidents 
due to the presence of man. Thus it appeals mainly to forest and 
agricultural officers who have to consider the uses to which such land 
can be turned, but any botanist, professional or amateur, may peruse 
it with profit as it will extend his appreciation of study in the field. 
Indeed, of late years botany has been too much divorced from field 
observation; men got tired of systematic work, of mere collection 
and determination of species, but botany is only becoming read again 
as the botanist begins to interest himself in observations of the associa* 
tions of species with one another, the environment of soil, situation 
and local climate, and the reasons which determine the presence of 
particular types in localized areas. Ecology is in fact almost a new 
science—even the name is hardly recognized by the general reader— 
and this book is an instruction in ecologiccd study on an empire scale. 
Like all new sciences ecology has invent^ a new terminology, and the 
reader of the earlier chapters of this book must steel himself not to 1^ 
put of! by rile liberality with which it is sprinkled with novelties in 
nomenclature. This specialization on labelling has cJways been a 
weakness of the botanist; it medces for precision, and, hoover re¬ 
pellent to the outsider, it gives the man who knows a satisfactory 
feeling of b^onging to the elect. 

But thmigb the book is primarily addressed to the student of the 
wilder regions of the world there is still plenty of sco^ for the study 
of ecology in England and Wales, cmd it is not without its bea rin g upon 
agriculture. The weeds of the arable and the flora of the hedgerows 
are amnng the surest indications of the character and capabilities of 
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agrioultuial land, while the improvement of grassland, both the 
dixeotion and the extent the expenditure should take, must be judged 
from the flora naturally established on the surface. 

The earlier chapters of the book are conoemed with the aims and 
methods of the study of vegetation, and include three g^ierally valuable 
chapters on the habitat and the factors that are operative—temperature, 
rainfall, humidity, exposure, soil composition, and the effect of living 
organisms, including man. The later chapters supply examples of the 
methods as applied to particular areas, ranging from the forest lands 
of West Africa, India, and Canada, to the gruBihg land of New Zealand, 
South Africa, and the districts of Australia. The book should be in the 
libraries of all Agricultural Colleges, where some of their students may 
be expected to go overseas. 

Potash: A Review, Estimate, and Forecast. By J. W. Turrentine, 
Ph.D. (London : Chapman A Hall. 1926. 188 pp. Price 15s. net.) 

This book is written from the American standpoint, and gives a 
comprehensive view of the potash position in the United States with 
special reference to the case for increased home production. The 
author, who writes with full inside knowledge of the steps taken by 
the United States Department of Agriculture to handle the wartime 
potash situation, urges that a home potash industry should be 
developed in order to remove the risk of exploitation at the hands of 
foreign interests, and to provide a nucleus capable of rapid expansion 
to meet full requirements in case of need. He points out that such an 
industry must be able to stand on its own feet in face of competition 
from imports amounting to about 200,000 tons of pure potash annually, 
and therefore regards it as essential that costs should be lowered by 
producing potash either as a by-product or in conjunction with 
by-products. 

The first section of the book deals briefly and clearly with potash 
production outside the United States. A view of the Qmrman and 
French industries is given and reference is made to the lesser known 
producing countries, Poland, Italy, Spain, and Japan. An increase 
in the production of pota^um nitrate as a by-product from the 
manufacture of Chile nitrate is shown to be probable. 

The potash industry in the United States is next dealt with. In 
1910 a survey of the natural resources of raw materials for potash 
manufacture had been undertaken for the Govemmmit, so the out¬ 
break of war did not find the country entirely iinprepared. As a result 

this and other work, salts containing nearly 50,000 tons of pure 
potash were produced in 1918, although the producers scarcely had 
time to master their technical problems and the majority had to 
close down when imported potaeh again appeared on the market. 
The account of those processes which have bW maintained in spite 
of the prevailing low prices is of special interest. The author deacril^ 
and examines actual and prospective methods for the extraction of 
potaik from Kelp, Brines, and Silicates, and then passes on to discuss 
the more immediate problem of potash recovery from wastes derived 
from sugar factories, cement works, and blast furnaces. The quantities 
of potash available from each of Ibese sources is estimated, it is 
shown that the recovery of the potash from the industrial wastes 
alone would go a long way towards meeting home demand for potash 
salts, and that the solution of the technical problems involved is in 
sig^t. 

like most accounts of the utilisation of wastbi and residues, or the 
elaboration of raw materials formerly reg^ed as worthless, this 
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book make! iateresting Toading. It should provide agricultural teadhara 
and atodants ^th many new ideas, and can be recommended to those 
interested in the technical side of the fertilizer industry. 

The l^iBg Peasant. By J. W. Robertson Scott. (London: 

Williams and Norgate. Price lOs. 6d. net.) 

This book describes in picturesque languetge some of the troubles 
from which agriculture is suffering. The author is particularly con¬ 
cerned and sympathetic with the position of the agricultural labourer; 
rightly, ho lays great emphasis on the standard of hving of the worker 
as an essential part of the agricultural problem. But he is content 
neither to inquire veiy deeply into the causes of the changes that 
have passed and are passing over British agriculture, nor to offer 
much in the way of constructive proposals, and for this reason the 
value of what he has to say is necessarily limited. A good deal of 
the book is made up of statements, comments and anecdotes quoted 
not only from recognized agricultural authorities, but from others 
whose authority to speak on these subjects may not be so well 
established. Moreover, many of these statements obviously apply 
to particular circumstances, and throw very little light on the 
problem as a whole. 

Nevertheless, the book contains some useful information on the 
subject of agricultural wages and the cost of living; and the vivid 
pictures of village life, both in the north and the south, serve to focus 
attention of that aspect of the agricultural problem which it is always 
desirable to keep before us, namely, the national importance of 
healthy and happy rural life. 

Farm Caloulatlons and Accounts. By A. G. Ruston, D.Sc., B.A., and 
C. Vivian Dawe, B.Com, (London University Tutorial Press, Ltd. 
Price 3s. 6d. net.) 

This little treatise of 216 pages is rather overweighted by its title, 
and an even more ambitious sub-title could be omitted with advantage. 
Authors of text-books probably have grounds for discounting &e 
standard of intelligence in possible readers, but the first two or three 
chapters of this book, embodying rules and exercises in elementary 
aritjunetic, would seem to be of questionable value. The space so 
occupied might well be devoted to an expemsion of the information 
given in the &ter chapters, particularly that dealing with soils, manures, 
crops, foodstuffs, live stock, and daiiying, all of which is very helpful, 
but merited more extended treatment. The notes on rates and taxes 
in Chapter V are too restricted to be of much value to the farmer, and 
the inclusion of inhabitod house duty is a slip, this duty having been 
repealed two yeais ago (Finance Act, 1924, Chap. II, s. 20). The book, 
however, contains much valuable information in a concise and ludd 
form, and should prove a useful addition to the farmer’s and farm 
student’s bookshelf. 

Dairy Cattle. By W. W. Yapp, Ph.D., and W. B. Nevens, Ph.D. 
(London : Chapman A Hc^, Ltd., 1926 ; price 11s.) 

While it is doubtful whether this book supplies an urgent need in 
this coimtiy, yet the excellent and methodical treatment of the subject 
matter marto it out as a useful textbook for students and a practical 
reference book for dairy farmers. 

Cheat importanoe is attached to the 83 rstematio selection and breeding 
of dairy cows, and the chapters on the rearing of calves and heifers 
are excellent. * 
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The section dealing with the feeding and management of the dairy 
herd is comprehensive, but due aUowanoe must be inade for the climatic 
conditions and general system of cropping prevalent in the authors’ 
country. 

The importance of correct recording and marketing is made evident. 
The book is well illustrated throughout, and constitutes an up-to-date 
groundwork of information suitable for a wide circle of readers. 

Marketing of Agrioultural Products. By James E. Boyle, Ph.D. 

(McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ltd. 479 pp. + viii. Price 17s. 6d.) 
A recognition of the fact that agriculture differs only in degree and 
not in essence from other industries, and that, from being mainly 
concerned in the extraction of a few vital foodstuffs from the 
“ bounteous or niggardly hand of Nature,” it has come to represent 
a group of highly commercialized industries producing for distant 
markets, has 1^ the writer of this book to adopt a novel mode of 
exposition. Starting from the standpoint of consumer-demand as the 
root of the marketing principle, he shows that even in the staples, 
wheat and meat, demand is elastic, and that successful marketing 
requires a fine adjustment of production to consumer-demand. He 
rightly lays stress on the necessity of quahty-production and 
standardization as essential factors, and points out the value of 
producers’ co-operative societies in impressing the importance of these 
factors on their members. His assertion that tlie strength of the 
marketing chain depends on the efficioncy of each link is a commonplace 
which is too often ignored. 

From a consideration of principles the author passes to a brief 
review of the marketing of the more important American crops, 
namely, grain, cotton, wool, hay, milk, live stock, eggs, apples, 
peaches, potatoes, and tobacco. It is to be regretted that more space 
has not been given to the technical cmd specific problems of commodity 
marketing, if even at the expense of the more general sections on 
production and consumption. 

In common with most economists the author recognizes the value 
of co-operative marketing, though he is at pains to set out its 
limitations. He maintains that co-operation catmot fix prices. But 
surely no authority has ever said that it could ! The undeniable and 
important fact that co-operation tends to stabilize the price level 
has been rather lightly treated. Another co-operative impossibility, 
he holds, is the elimination of the middleman. It would perhaps 
have been better to emphasize the impossibility of eliminating the 
middleman’s services. The fourteen suggestions of what co-operation 
cem do are lucidly expressed. 

The book will be found stimulating and informative to the advanced 
student of agrioultural marketing. It is, on the whole, well arranged, 
and is full of useful data, with a comprehensive index at the end; 
the quotations at the beginning an<l the questions at the end of each 
chapter are typical of its country of origin. This appears to be one 
of the best works on the subject that h^ been recently produced in* 
America. 

Potato Varieties. By Redcliffe N. Salaman, J.P., M.D., M.A. (Univer¬ 
sity Press, Cambridge, 1926. 368 pp. Price 268.) 

This work by Dr. Salaman has been looked forward to for some time, 
and there is probably no other work, certainly not in English, wluch can 
compare wi& it. The author disclaimB any attempt to dead fully with 
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the Cultural problem of potato production or the many diseases to which 
the potato is liable, but neither farmer, plant pathologist, nor seedsman 
can afford to ignore it. It will be regarded as indispensable to the 
breeder, who in the past has been too given to use hit-or-miss methods, 
with the result that the coimtry has been flooded with seedlings which 
very rarely become of commercial value. Starting with a definition of a 
potato variety, Dr. Salaman briefly outlines the lustory of the potato in 
Europe, from the time Clusius in Vienna received tubers from Spain, 
and Qerard a year later (1687) obtained another variety, as he states, 
from Virginia. From these the author traces the development of our 
present day varieties, giving credit to William Patterson, of Dundee, for 
introducing the more shapely and better varieties, liis masterpiece being 
the famous Patterson’s Victoria, the “ blood ” of which is in nearly all 
our present varieties. (It is interesting to note that this variety which 
has been lost for some years is said to have been reproduced this year 
from some seed which a Midland breeder has kept for some years.) 

Dr. Salcunan proceeds to deal with methods of producing new varieties, 
and the application of genetics to variety raising, a subject on which he 
has had unique experience. As a residt of his researches he is able to 
discuss the factors controlling shape, quality, maturity, disease resist¬ 
ance, and all the other qualities which go to make up the ideal potato. 
H is account of the relationship between the size of the seed and the size 
of the crop, together with the amount of ware, as well as on the problem of 
immature seed, clears up a good deal of misimderstanding, wliile the 
chapter on conditions for trials should be read by every experimenter. 
Space is insufficient to deal with the various chapters on deification, 
list of varieties, and list of S 5 mLonyms, or wdth the value of the leaf index 
as a moans of i icntitication of a variety. The classification will prove 
useful in expert hands, but the fact that the main groups are bas^ on 
the flowers may lead to considerable misunderstanding in years when 
Great Scot and King Edward flower profusely, as they occasionally do. 

The book is well illustrated and contains an appendix by Mr. W. H. 
Parker on yield testing, while a number of pages are arranged so that the 
characteristics of new varieties can be entered up. 

Rural Industries. No. 4, Autumn Number, and No. 5, Winter Number, 
1926. (Rural Industries Bureau, 26 Eccleston Street, S.W.*1.) 

Lord Ernie, in a foreword to the No. 4 Autumn issue of this quarterly, 
points out that ** Country folk in England stand alone among European 
peoples in their neglect of subsidiary occupations. An agricultural 
worker in this country has no pecuniary interest in anythi^ but his 
labour on the soil.” Thus “ the overhead charges ” on English agri¬ 
culture are much heavier than in France and Germany, where the 
cultivators are not divorced from rural industries, and derive from 
subsidiary employments “ that addition to their domestic budget which 
adds to their material comfort.” This seems to confirm the opinion 
expressed by Mr. Henry Ford in his new book. To-day and To-morrow, 
that farm work alone will not provide for the necessities of the agri¬ 
cultural worker, and, on the Ford farms, small Workshops, for the 
production of nuts, bolts, etc., required in his motor-car factories, 
provide his farm workers with a remunerative subsidiary industry. 
Other features of this issue are articles on ” The Condition of Village 
Saddlers ” and “ Toymedring—An Outlet for the Craftsman,” a 
report on Rural Industries Exhibits at the Agricultural Show, and a 
further instalment of “ The Country Woodworker’s Shop.” 

The Winter Number, 1928, appears in a new cover and with a 
greatly improved format. Sir Lawrence Weaver contributes an 
interestii^ article on “ The Ashtead Potters,” an admirable under- 
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taking for employing disabled ex-servioe men, with which he has been 
closely associated since its inception. Mr. Ckmlon Russell writes a 
bree 2 sy note on craftwoik from a craftsman’s point of view, of which 
the moral is the freshness, originality and practicability of rural craft- 
work seen by him compared with the ** manufactured ** articles seen 
at an Arts and Crafts Exhibition in a provincial town. Mr. G. E. 
Marston has a first article on ** Design and Taste,” power-driven 
saws are discussed in the woodworker series, and Mr. Marston con¬ 
tinues his useful articles on ” Toy Making.” In its new form. Rural 
Industries is a bright and interesting little magazine. It is now issued 
at a prepaid subscription rate of Is. per q.nnum. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 

Agristtlture, General and Miseellaneons 

Adie, R. H.—Chemjstry for Agricultural Students, (viii + 367 pp.) 
London: University Tutorial Press, 1926, 3s. 6d. [64.] [This 
text-Vook by the Lecturer in Physics and (liemistry. School of 
Agriculture, Cambridge, contains tbe re=mlt of many years* 
experience in the endeavour to show the ordinary student of 
agriculture how even the most fundamental faits and inferences 
o\ Chenustrj^ and Phj sics have a( oru e a 1 ear ng on his jiractical 
work and ob<^ervation8. 

Herts InstUiUe of Agriculture, —^Tlie Aims and Work of the Hert¬ 
fordshire Institute of Agriculture. (84 pp.) Oaklands, St. Albans, 
1920. [374.9 (42).] 

Conference International de PHologie, —^Actes de la IVteie Con¬ 
ference, Rome, Mai 12-19, 1924. 3 Vols. (324 + 727 + 707 pp.) 
Rome ; International Institute of Agriculture, 1926, 408. [63.11.] 

California Agricultural Experimental Station, —Circular No. 304:— 
Drainage on the Farm. (30 pp.) Berkeley, 1926. [63.14.] 

United States Department of Agriculture, —I^partment Bulletin 
No. 1408:—Structures in Draining Agricultural Land. 

(32 pp.) Washington, 1926. [63.14.] 

Orictn, C, S,, and Kersey^ H, W, —Estate Accounts. (44 pp.) 
Cambridge University Press, 1926, 38. 6d. [63.191 ; 667.] 

Malcolm^ J. —^Agricultural Surveying, including Mensuration, 
Road Construction and Drainage. (320 pp.) London: University 
Tutorial Press, 1926, 5s. 6d. [52 ; 625.7 ; 63.14.] 

Andrews^ E, S .—Mechanisms ; A Text-Book for the Use of Non- 
Technical Students. (200 pp.) London: University Tutorial 
Press, 1926, 3s. 6d. [62 ; 51.] 

Dominion Office ,—^Report on the Group Settlements in Western 
Australia. By W, Bankes Amery, British Government Repre¬ 
sentative for Migration in Western Australki. [Cmd. 2673.] 
(22 pp.) London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1926, 6d. [325 

(941).] 

Porchet, —L*Electrioit4 rurale : Distribution, Utilisation. (160 pp.) 
[Encyolop5die dee Connaissances Agricolee.] Paris : Librairie 
Hachette, 1924. [537 ; 63.17.] 

Fisher^ R, A ,—Statistical Methods for Research Workers. (247 pp.) 
Edinburgh •and London : Oliver and Boyd, 1925, 158. [311.] 

Field Crops 

Hunter, Herbert.—The Barley Crop. A Record of Some Recent 
Investigations, (vi + 166 pp.) London: Ernest Bonn, 1926, 
10s. 6d. [63.313.] 
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United States Department of Agriculture, —^Department Circular 
No. 374 :—^Winter Field Peas : Their Value as a Winter Cover 
and Green Manure Crop. (13 pp.) Washington, 1926. [63.32 ; 
63.165.] 

University CoUege of North Wates, Bangor, —i. Summary of Experi¬ 
ments on the Manuring of Mangels, 1892-1025. (11 pp.) Bangor, 
1926. [63.332-16.] 

Irish Free State Department of Lands and Agriculture, —Potato 
Growing for Seed Purposes. Identification of Varieties ot 
Potatoes from Characteristics of Foliage, Flower and Tuber, 
Selection of Seed, Sprouting, Cultivation, Manuring, Planting 
and Spraying of the Crop for Maximum Results. (Reprinted from 
the De^iartnient’s Journal^ Vol. xxiv. No. 4.) (62 pp.) Dublin : 
Eason, 1926, 3d. [63.512.] 

University College of North Wales, Bangor, —^Experiments with 
Potatoes, 1926 :—^i. Variety Trials with “ Once Grown ” Seed ; 
n. Variety Trials with Fresh Scotch Seed ; in. Effect of Age of 
Seed ; rv. Manuiial Trials. (12 pp.) Bangor, 1926. [63.512.] 

Oxford University Institute of Agricultural Engineering, —^Bulletin 
No. 2:—Preliminary Report of an Investigation into the 
Artificial Drying of Crops in the Stack. (104 pp. -|- 7 pi.) Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1926, 2s. 6d. [63.198.] 


Frait 

United States Department of Agriculture, —Department Bulletin 
No. 1416 Marketing Banelled Apples. (100 pp.) Waslungton, 
1926. [63.41 : 38.] 

United States Department of Agriculture,'- Department Bulletin 
No. 1416:—Marketing Western Boxed Apples. (96 pp.) 
Washington, 1926. [63.41 : 38.] 

Plant Pests and Diseases 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

A' OONFBBENOE on this subject, under the ohairmanship 
of Lord Clinton, was held at thej Bothamsted Experi¬ 
mental Station on January 19, 1927. 

The CnlttvatiOli The following papers were read: Mr. J. 
of M. Van Bommel Van Vloten, sugar beet 

Sugar Beet expert to the Netherlands Sugar Industry, 
“ Continental Experience with the Growth 
of Sugar Beet ” ; Mr. T. G. Fowler, commercial manager, 
Cantley Beet Sugar Factory, “What the Factory Wants and 
How the Farmer Can Supply It” ; Mr. I. J. Schapringer, 
“ The Effect of Climate on the Cultivation of Sugar Beet ” ; 
Mr. R. N. Dowling, County Agricultural Organizer, Notting¬ 
hamshire, " Experiments with Sugar Beet in the Midland 
Counties ’’; and Mr. H. J. Page, “ Manurial Experiments 
with Sugar Beet at Bothamsted and Woburn.” 

As a result of Continental work, Mr. Van Vloten thought 
that the drill rows were too wide in England; while wider 
drills made horse-hoeing easy, reduced the labour requirement 
for Mti g lin g and topping, and produced larger roots, these 
advantages did not compensate for the smaller number of 
roots per acre. The Continental experiments showed a 
difference of 6 per cent, in yield between 16 in. drills and 
22 in. drills. Mr. Van Vloten compared the return to the 
farmer from (1) an 11 ton crop of 18 per cent, sugar, (2) 
an 11| ton crop of 17^ per cent, sugar, and (3) a 12 ton crop 
of 17 per cent, sugar, and concluded that a large crop rather 
than high sugar content should be aimed at. Conversely, 
from an analysis of factory costs and returns, he concluded 
that a high sugar content was best from tiie factory point of 
view. To reconcile these divergent interests, he suggested 
that the factory should increase its payments for high sugar 
content above those at present adopt^. 

Mr. T. G. Fowlbb insisted on the necessity for the contract 
for beet growing, as it ensured a market to the farmer and 
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raw material to the factory. The factory insisted on the use 
of its seed, as this prevented the use of inferior seed; it sup|died 
tire seed at as cheap a rate as possible and, in fact, often made 
a loss on the transaction. It was vital to the continuance 
of the factory supplies that the fanner should make a profit 
on his crop; hence the employment of agricultural experts 
by the factory to advise as to the treatment of the crop. 
Farmers should do th^ best to spread their deliveries of beet 
over as long a period as possible; at present, in spite of 
contract inducements, the farmer chose the time of maximum 
sugar content for delivery, with the result tixat the factory was 
overwhelmed at this period. Two grave faults of farmers 
were the supply of insufficiently topped beets and neglect 
to remove weeds and other rubbish from deliveries. The 
sugax content of beets grown in this country was highly 
satisfactory; but, unless the yield per acre was increased 
from the present average of 8| tons to 10 or 12 tons, the 
industry would not survive when the subsidy disappeared. 
He supported Mr. Van Vloten in recommending to this end 
narrower drills and singling. He advocated 18 in. drills and 
0 in. in the rows. With a full plant, this would produce some 
17-21 tons per acre. If necessary, special sugar beet hoes 
should be used for drills of the width mentioned. 

Seeding should be heavy—some 16-20 lb. per acre ; the seed 
should be sown at a depth of 1 in., and rollffig should be done 
before and after drilling. If necessary, a special drill to sow 
at the heavy seed rate should be pmchased. Labour for 
drilling and singling should be carefully supervised, and 
drilling should be carried out early. 

Mr. I. J. SoHAPnmOEB compared the climate of Fn glanrf 
with that of Central Europe, Canada and the United States 
in relation to the requirements of the crop, and came to the 
conclusion that the climate of this country was very well 
suited to sugar beet, not only as regards rainfall, temperature 
and daylight, but also in permitting a lifting period extending 
op to 100 days. 

Mr. B. N. DowuKa concluded, from his experiments, tiiat, 
while sugar beet required considerable -quantities of nitrogen 
and potash, if the soil were already well supplied with tiiese 
materials, additional quantities would be detrimental to the 
crop. 

Mr. H. J. Page recommended 12 tons of dung, 2*4 owt. 
nitrate at soda, 2 owt. superphosphate and 8 owt. of 40 per 
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oent. potash salts (or 6*8 cvt. kainit) as the mammal dressmg 
■pef acm. Neither at Woburn nor Bothamsted was any 
advantage derived from extra top dressings of nitrogen. 

Id the discussion that followed the papers, growing on the 
lidge was strongly advocated by Mr. Luddington; he claimed 
a yield of 13 tons by this meth^ compared with 9 tons on the 
flat, with a saving of 60 per cent, in the cost of cleaning, and 
with easier singlin g and hand pulling. Mr. A. W. Ling 
described experiments in the West of England which confirmed 
Continental results as to width of drills and time of singling. 
He recommended as nitrogenous dressmg 1| cwt. sulphate 
of ammonia, with 1 cwt. nitrate of soda as top dressing ; excess 
of nitrogen resulted in large, leafy growth and delay in 
ripening beyond the lifting period. Colonel Long referred to 
the benefits from subsoiling. 

Sir John Bussell pointed out that we were using varieties 
that best suited Continental conditions, and that the work 
required to be carried out was to evolve varieties suited to this 
country. Obviously, much experiment and experience were 
necessary before disputed cultivation points could be settled; 
and, until these were solved, there would always be discre¬ 
pancies in manurial results. On the question of manurial 
benefit, this depended on the degree of transference from 
leaves to root. 

****** 

Thk growing appreciation of the food value of milk, and its 
importance in the dietary of childrmi, justifies the following 
reference to a scheme which has recently 
imir ftwimniptiiwi been brought to the Ministry’s notice, 
in Btonuntaiy The manager of a progressive dairy in a 
Schools small town in the home counties has been 
able to make arrangements with the local 
committees of the elementary schools to supply Grade A milk 
to the school children during the morning interval. The 
scheme, which was started in September last, aims at encourag¬ 
ing the ohildren to drink good milk; it also serves as ns^l 
propaganda in the district on the food value of milk; while, 
from the dairymui’s standpoint, it has the advantage of 
providing an additional opening for the disposal of his liquid 
milk. 

The milk is supiflied in half-pint bottles, fitted with ctown- 
cark stoppers. These, previously sterilized, each receive 
OM-shcth of a quart of milk, cooled to 46 d^. F. in summer; 
whijbi hi tiw winter, the quantity is one-seventh of a quart, 

Sq2 
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heated to 110 deg. F. ||The bottles are dispatched to the sohools 
in boxes, together with a supply of sterilized, natural straws. 

Payment is made by means of aluminium tokens, of the face 
value of one penny, which the children can purchase once a 
week from the headmaster; and in req)eot of these tokens 
there is a simple accounting arrangement between him and the 
dairyman. The children surrender a token when receiving a 
bottie and a sterilized straw; and it is pracricable for the head 
of each department to issue the milk, superintend its con* 
sumption, and collect the bottles and straws in from five to six 
minutes. The used straws are destroyed, while the bottles, 
caps and tokens are washed and sterilized at the dairy, thus 
ensuring a safe and hygienic milk supply. 

The experience is that the children readily drink the milk. 
This may be due in part to the novelty of taking it 
through a straw, also to the suitable temperature at which the 
milk is supplied ; but there is no doubt that this milk ration 
has given increased vigour to the children. The consumption 
of milk in these sohools has risen from 30 bottles on the first 
day to a daily average of from 360 to 400 bottles at the present 
time. It is found that more milk is consumed during c»1d 
weather, and that the younger children, almost without 
exception, are regular purchasers. Among scholars over 
11 or 12 years of age the consumption tends to be less stable. 

The children look remarkably healthy, and it is stated that, 
since the scheme was started, the attendance improved 
and attention to work has been more sustained. The sjnstem 
1^ another useful purpose, inasmuch as many of the pupils 
live at a distance of over two miles from the schools; hence 
the milk ration forms a stop-gap in the rather long interval, 
for the younger pupils, between breakfast and the midday 
meal. 

The scheme is supplemented by lessons on hygiene and the 
value of milk as a food, whilst the dairy manager is endeavouring 
to create an active interest in the local milk supply among the 
scholars. It is probable that, during the summer months, ice 
cream may be added or substituted should the children show 
a i^ked preference for milk in this form. Muoh <rf the success 
which appears to be attending the venture may be attiibnted 
to the care with which the details of the scheme have been 
worked out, so that no responsibility is placed upon the school 
st^.for handlin g or heating the milk The use of Grade A 
milk, with sterilized bottles and straws, eosotes, also, the 
wholesomeness of the milk which the childr^ are lecdvi^. 
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Thb following notioe to applicants for Orders in Council, 
under Section 2 of this Act, has been issued to the Press:— 

(1) Applications for Orders in Council 
Mwchandite Ibiks to require the marking of imported goods 
Act. 1006 with an indication of origin under Section 
2 of the Merchandise Marks Act, 1926, 
should be made to the appropriate department, which 
is defined in Section 10 (1) of the Act as meaning, in relation 
to agricultural and horticultural produce and the produce of 
any fishing industry, the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland acting jointly, and, in relation 
to any other goods, the BoaM of Trade. 

(2) Accordingly applications relating to goods of all classes 
and descriptions other than agricultural and horticultural 
produce and the produce of any fishing industry should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Board of Trade, Great George 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 

(3) Applications relating to agricultural and horticultural 
produce and the produce of any fishing industry should be 
prepared in triplicate, one copy being addressed to each of 
the following:— 

(а) The Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
10 Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l. 

(б) The Under-Secretary of State, Home Office, London, 
S.W. 1. 

(r) The Under-Secretary of] State, Scottish Office, 
Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. 

(4) No applications will be referred by the appropriate 
departments to the standing committees under the Act which 
will shortly be appointed unless, in the opinion of the depart¬ 
ment, the applications substantially represent the interests of 
either man^acturers, producers, dealers, traders, users or 
consumers, or of any body of wage-earners. 


With reference to the interesting notes cm weeds by Mr. 
E.Wyllie Fenton (p. 1014) it may be observed that the question 
of the occurrence of the seeds of broom- 
Bcoom*TC|l6 rape is an important one. In the Mnistry’s 
leaflet dealing with this parasitio weed it 
is remarked that the seeds of broom-rape are practically never 
found in samples of red clover, and that there is thus little fear 
of inttoduoing the pest with the clover sown. The seeds of 
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broom-rape appear to be capable of lying dormant for long 
periods in the soil, germinating in favourable seascms and when 
they come into contact with the roots of a suitable *' host ” 
plant, such as clover. Itlr. Alfred Eastiiam, the Chief Offiow of 
the Official Seed-Testing Station, states that broom-rape has 
been reported as being on the increase in a number of counties 
during the past two years. He has never known the seed to be 
found in samples of commercial clovers, nor has he any record 
of it having been actually so found by any other observer. 
The seed is very small and light, and, in a number of infested 
fields examined last year, it was found that the broom-rape had 
ripened and completely shed its seeds before the clover was 
ready for cutting. Even if a few seed spikes remained until the 
clover was ready for harvesting, the ordinary processes of 
harvesting and commercial cleaning should readily remove the 
seeds. The known capacity of broom-rape seed to retain its 
vitality in the soil for a considerable number of years, together 
with the scattering of the light seed by the wind, might explain 
the distribution of the parasite more or less evenly throughout 
an infested field. This is borne out by a case brought to Mr. 
Eastham’s notice in 1925, in which a field of experimental 
plots had been sown down with’small quantities of red clover 
obtained from various leading firms of seedsmen. Broom-rape 
was subsequently found in all the plots, and to about the same 
extent; but it is inconceivable that all the samples sown could 
have been contaminated. No clover bad been grown in the 
field for eight or nine years, and the evidence points to the 
contamination being from the soil in this case. 

At the present time the Official Seed-Testing Station is 
paying special attention to the question of broom-rape, and, 
as a result of experiments in progress, it is hoped to obtain 
more definite evidence as to the possibility of its seed being 
distributed in bulks of commercial clovers. 


Thb Horticultural Produce (Sales on Commission) Act, 
1920, which received the Royal Assent on December 16 last, 
provides that where, in the case of any 
' Sales (d Horti- horticultural produce defined as vege- 
oultnral Fjeodnee tables, fruit, flowers and plants consigned 
C(niliiliS8i<m for sale on commission, the salesman 
makes a charge by way of oommiBrion 
or otherwise, he shall enter in a book, kept by httu for the 
purpose, the names of the owner or consignor of the produce. 
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and of erery purohaser and the price paid or agreed to be 
paid by each purchaser. Further, that, as soon as practicable 
after tl^ sale, the salesmau shall furnish the owner or consignor 
with an account showing the actual price paid or agreed to be 
paid for the produce, and, where there is any variation in 
price, the niunher, weight or quantity sold at each price. The 
account must also show the amount of the commission or charge 
made for selling, and any charges, with details, made for 
services in connezioif with the sale, as well as of any sums 
paid by the salesman on behalf of the owner or consignor in 
connexion with the sale, with details thereof. These provisions 
apply to all sales, whether to third parties or where the goods 
are purchased by the salesman or by any person on his behalf. 
For failure to comply with these requirements, or for the 
rendering of an account that is false in any material particular, 
there is a penalty, upon summary conviction, of a fine not 
exceeding £20 for a first offence and of £100 for a subsequent 
offence. 

It should be noted that the provisions of the Act do not 
apply unless the owner or consignor of horticultural produce 
has forwarded to the salesman, prior to the sale, an advice 
note 8 pecif 3 ring the nature, description and contents of the 
packages consigned. For the purposes of the Act, all produce 
consigned shall be deemed as consigned for sale on commission, 
unless at or before the sale the owner or consignor sends the 
salesman a written intimation to the contrary, or has entered 
into a written agreement with him to that effect. Such agree- 
ment may apply to a particular consigmnent or generally to 
all consignments specified in the agreement. Where the 
owner or consignor has appointed an agent for the purposes 
of the Act, anything authorized or required to be done by the 
owner or consignor may be done by such agent. 

The owner or consignor may, within ten days of the receipt 
of an account, require the salesman, by notice in writing, to 
produce for the inspection of an accountant of approved 
qualifioations any records, book or document rekting to 
the produce referred to in the account. Refusal to produce 
such records, etc., their destruction or obliteration, or the 
obstruction of the accountant in his work of inspection, may 
entail a penalty, upon summary conviction, of a fine of £20. 

Copies of the Act (16 and 17 Geo. 5, Ch. 39), which applies 
to Bng^and and Wides and Scotland, but not to Northern 
Irelandf may be obtained, price Id. net, from H.M. Stationery 
Oflloe. 
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Air innoyation in the Depeurtment of Eoonomios at Biistol 
University is tixe inolusion in the courses of study for 1026-27 
of a special course on the Eoonomios of 
Agyjn nltur al British Agriculture as one of the selective 
Economics as a subjects for the degree of B.A. with 
General Snbjeot Honours in economics. The point of this 
Of Study notable departure is the fact that the 
subject is part of the curriculum for 
students of general economics, and would be taken by them in 
the third and fourth years of study; it has no connexion 
with the teaching of agricultural science and practice, although 
the Department of Agriculture is naturally concerned in the 
particular arrangements for the course. The syllabus outlines 
five sections of study for the course as follows:—(1) Demand 
for Agricultural Products and Sources of Supply; (2) The 
System of Agricultural Production, embodying types of 
farming, factors of production, farm organization and 
marketing; and (3) Analysis of the Sjrstem, dealing with 
prices and fanning practice, the conditions which infiuenoe 
net output, the effect of State policy, co-operation and in¬ 
dividual efficiency, the distribution of net output, and the 
effect upon supply of factors of production. Section (4), Rural 
Sociology, is concerned with rural communities and their 
social organization, rural industries, comparison of rural and 
urban conditions, also emigration and immigration. The last 
section, (6) The Nation and Agriculture, deals with the present 
position of agriculture, possible objectives and methods of 
attaining them, and problems of the future. 

The thirteenth International Congress of Agrieulture will 
be held at Rome from May 23 to May 28 next, under the 
patronage of H.M. the King of Italy. 
Blteniatioiial The programme of the Congress is divided 
GongreSB into six sections as follows :—Section I.— 
of Agricnltnxe* International Conference of Agricultural 
1927 Associations; topic, “The Position of 
Agriculture and the Work of Agricultural 
Associations.” Section II.—^Agricultural Cultivation smd In¬ 
dustry; topic, “The Cultivation of Cereals from an Economic 
and Social Point of View.” Section III.—^Zooteohnics; topic, 
“The Problem of the World Production of Meat and Miiy 
from an 'Economic and Social Standpoint.” Section IV.— 
Training and Go-operation in the Agricultural Industry; 
topic, “ The Scientific Organization of Agricultural Work,’’ 
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Section V.—^Agricultural Geology and Climatology. Section 
VI.—^Women’s Section, dealing mth women’s organizations 
in rural districts, domestic economy training for rural women, 
and the development of rural life. In addition there will be 
certain general conferences. Some excursions have also been 
planned to places of interest, of which a definite programme 
will be issued separately. The Ministry has a supply of the 
official programme, copies of which will be sent to those 
interested on application to the Secretary, 10 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 1. 


Ths regulations and syllp.bus for this year’s National 
Diploma Examinations in Agriculture and in Dairying, under 
the auspices of the National Agricultural 
National Examination Board, are now available. 

Diploma and copies can be obtained from the 

ICrantififttiniii*, Secretary, Boyal Agricultural Society of 
1987 England, 16 Bedford Square, London, 

W.C. 1, or from the Secretary, Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 3, George TV Bridge, 
Edinburgh. 

The examination for the National Diploma in Agriculture 
takes place at Leeds University on March 31 and following 
days. To be eligible for admission to this examination, can¬ 
didates must present certificates from a recognized college for 
certain specified subjects; and, before the practical agri¬ 
culture and farm machinery papers are taken, must produce 
evidence of having resided on a farm for a complete year of 
fanning operations. The nine papers in the examination may 
be taken at one time, or a group of three, four or five in the 
first year and the remaining subjects within the next two 
years. Applications to sit for the N.D.A. examination must be 
sent in not later than Monday, February 21, 1927. 

The examination for the National Diploma in Dairying will 
be held in September next, at Beading for English candidates, 
and at Kilmamook for Scottish candidates. As a preliminary 
to examination, entrants must have spent not less than six 
months on a dairy farm, have had at least six months’ training 
in praorioal dairy work at an approved institution, and have 
attended approved courses in chemistry, bacteriology and 
botany. The revised regulations and eyllabus for this examina¬ 
tion, of which notice was given twelve months ago, will not 
come into force until 1928. 
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SOME DISCOVERIES IN THE TREATMENT 
OF SUGAR BEET 

B. J. Owen, M,A., D.So., L. F. ManAs, F.C.I.P.A., A.C.G.I., 
and J. L. Dovoan, O.B.E., M.A., 

Institute of Agricultural Engineering, Oxford. 

The purpose of this article is to give some account of the 
imjarovements which have resulted from ipoent reseturches into 
the desiccation method of producing sugar from sugar beet. 

The Institute of Agricultural Engineering, University of 
Oxford, has been engaged upon this study for some time, and 
has issued a brief report* on the progress of the work. In this 
report was given a general description of what had been done 
to date, together with certain mechanical and economic data. 
This information will be amplified in a full report to be issued 
shortly. In the meantime it has been considered advisable to give 
some further description of the actual improvements effected. 
A brief account of earlier attempts to solve the problem of 
desiccating sugar cane and beet has been included. The 
development of the art of drying, particularly of agricultural 
products, has made it possible to pursue a more searching 
study of the difficulties which confronted eariier investigators, 
and to apply more recently discovered physical and mech^anical 
knowledge to the elucidation of the problem. 

'BSstorical : Sugar Cane. —^The problem of drying sugar cane, 
with the object of preserving the crop and storing the dried 
material for future treatment, has been imder investigation 
since early in the nineteenth century. In 1811 Getting pointed 
out the potential advantages of dryiug shredded sugar cane 
for transport and export. A number of patents appeared 
subsequently, notably the Newton patent of 1848, and dried 
shredded cane was actually imported into France in 1860 by 
Daubr6e. A method of shredding and drying cane was patented 
in the United States in 1908 by McMullen. After the extraction 
of the sugar the bagasse was used for the manufacture of paper. 
In 1910 cane was shredded and desiccated in Cuba and shipped 
to the United States for the purpose of extraction. Apatentwas 
taken out in France in 1912 for the desiccation of cane or beet. 
About half the juice was extracted by millmg and the partially 
exhausted material was dried by hot air from which part of 

* •Jnvettig€ai<ms into DoBiceaHon (De Vecchia) Process foT Producing' 
Sugar from Sugar Beet. Fzogreas report by B. J. Owen, MA., D.So. 
Published by H.H. Stationery Office, 1926, price 4d. net. 
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the oxygen had been extracted. In the same year a patent 
was taken out in England for (hying shredded cane in a 
revolving cylinder, heated by combustion gases. A number of 
other patents of minor importance connected with cane (hying 
are traceable in England and France, as well as in America. 
Attempts have also been made in different countries to dry 
cane in the sun for export purposes. 

It has been found, however, that the treatment of cane, as 
compared with beet, is attended with greater risks to the final 
product, and it is now recognized that dried shredded cane 
has not been successfully utilized on a commercial scale in the 
sugar industry. 

Sugar Beet—^The question of drying sugar beet has been 
under consideration on the Continent and elsewhere during 
the last 75 years. Although extensive experiments have 
been conduct^ during this period, it has, until recently, 
been understood in the sugar industry that the desiccation of 
beet for the purpose of sugar production had not been effected 
on a commercial scale with any real measure of success. The 
first effort to dry beet was made in Germany, in 1850, by 
Schtitzenbach, who proposed to treat sliced dried beets with 
milk of lime m a series of troughs in which the material was 
macerated and specially prepared for extraction. The process 
appears to have been misuccessful owing to technical diffi¬ 
culties in the drying. This method was followed in Germany 
by a number of other processes, advocated by Trobach, 
Weichmann, and others, all of which have proved equally 
unsuccessful for the same reason. 

An important endeavour to dry beet was made in 1901-3 
by Lafeuille, who experimented on a lai^e scale in Egypt, 
Spain, Italy, and France. The drying of the beet cossettes 
was attempted by various methods—exposure to the sun, 
heated air, and carbonic acid gas. These experiments were on 
the whole unsatisfactory, due partly to the resulting invert 
sugars and dark coloured juices, and Lafeuille abandoned the 
work. He has since devoted himself to the drying of beets for 
other pui^oses, such as cattle food. A later^attempt was made 
in France, in 1910, by Daubreband, who subjected whole Ix^ts 
to a strong current of hot sir in order to separate the rind from 
the flesh, and to dry the beets so treat^, after slicing, at 
progressively rising temi)eratures. This was not specially for 
sugar making, but for foods. 

The problem was also investigated in the United States in 1914, 
by Benjamin, who proposed to dry sliced beet at a relative 
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low temperature, until 00 per cent, of the moisture was removed, 
with the object of coagulating the albuminoid matters without 
causing the rupture of the cells, the sugar being subsequently 
extracted in diffusion vessels. The information as to the 
results obtained by Benjamin is meagre, but it is known that 
his process has not b^n successful owing to inefficient drying. 

The De VeoObis Fiooess. —Dr. De Veccbis has, since 1923, 
conducted practical tests based on his research work, and 
clauns to have evolved a process which produces better and 
more economical results than those obtained by previous 
attempts. By his process the fresh beets are first cleaned and 
sliced. The sliced beets are then desiccated in a drying chamber. 
After desiccation the cossettes are placed in lixiviation vessels, 
into which warm water is introduced and a thick juice produced. 
This raw juice is purified with lime and superphosphate and 
then passed through filter presses. The remaining processes 
are si^ar to those practised in the diffusion method. 

The De Vecchis process of drying consists of two distinct 
stages. The first reduces the moisture content from about 
80 per cent, to 5 per cent. The second stage is said to effect 
the coagulation of the albuminoids and to cause disruption of 
the cellular membrane of the beet; coagulation is said to be 
obtained by applying heat at a limited temperature over a 
definite time, and, if this operation is not skilfully performed, 
caramelization occurs with consequent deterioration of the 
sugar content. 

The report of a Commission of Enquiry, apjwinted by the 
Ministry of Agricultiue, indicated that the process was, 
at the time of the Enquiry, defective because of inefficient 
drying.* 

EiperimeiiiiB at (hford and Eynsham.— The nature of 
further researches, conducted at Oxford and Eynsham by the 
Institute of Agricultural Engineering, University of O^ord, 
is outlined in the Progress Beport on the Investigations into 
the Desiccation (De Vecchis) Process for Producing Sugar 
from Bed. 

The importance attached to the desiccating operation is 
emphasized in the Beport of the Commission cf Enquiry on 
Ste De Vecchis Bed Sugar Process, and the suggestions 

* Report of the Commierion of Enquiry on the De Vecehie Beet 
Sugar Proceee. fCted. 884S.] H.M. Stationery Ofitoe. Moe 9d.,*post 
free lOd. 
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contained in it as to the manner in which the De Vecchis 
dicing method could be improved, are confirmed by the 
Progress Report. In the introduction it is stated that: '' A 
considerable amount of work had already been done by the 
Institute on the dehydration of vegetable materials, and 
information had been obtained which, it was thought, might 
be used as a means of effecting improvements in the technical 
working of the process, particularly in regard to its adaptation 
to small scale operations.” 

Other extracts from the Progress Report show the scope 
of the experimental work and its practical possibilities :— 

The particular effects of the second phase claimed by the inventor 
(De Vecchis)— the coagulation of the albuminoids and the rupturing of 
the cell membrane of the beets—^have been examined. The result was 
to suggest that this second stage might be dispensed with entirely ; if 
this were possible, there would to avoided a tendency associated with 
this second stage towards the formation of invert sugar and caramel, 
and, moreover, it should to possible to make use of a simple drier. 

iSom the preliminary investigations and laboratory trials in the 
drying of beets, it appeared that a simplification might to effected by 
using the method already applied in the drying of agricultural crops. 
In this way it was expecb^ that the initial cost of the drying apparatus 
might to reduced. The first experiment conducted on a practical 
scale indicated that this t3rp6 of drying possessed definite advantages. 
It was found that, providing the dr3ring was done rapidly and within 
the limits of critical temperatures, there was no formation of caramel 
or invert sugar. Further experiments have shown that this mass- 
drying could to used on a larger scale for factory operations. 

An experiment writh disintegrated cossettes tended to show that still 
stronger syrups could to extracted in a continuous lixiviator as distinct 
from Uie battery at present installed. This would have the further 
advantage of simplifying the whole process. 

An endeavour, therefore, is being mcule to standardize a [purifying] 
process which can to used in an equaUy satisfactory manner wi^ til 
classes and strengths of syrups without any materifid addition to plant 
or labour. 

The laboratory work, together with the practical operation 
in the factory, showed clearly that the drying could be effectively 
controlled by using the principle discovered in the drying of 
all vegetable matter as evolved by the Institute and 
Mr. Charlie Tinker, of Kilmartin, Inverness. It has been 
found that the methods suggested by previous investigators, 
with perhaps the exception of Benjamin, were conducted upon 
wrong hypotheses, namely, the drying of the beet to exhaust 
most of the moisture for the complete coagulation of the 
albuminoids, and the rupture of the cellular walls. It has been 
found that there is no rupture of the cellular walls and that 
prolonged heat coagulation is not essential. Furthermore, 
there is no such action as lixiviation; the cellular walls are not 
raptured, conseqifently there is only simple diffusion. 
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These discoveries, which appear to be fundamental, have 
resulted in producing practical applications, either in the form 
of a process ox apparatus. They may be grouped under the 
following heads;— 

(а) Drying. 

(б) Extraction. 

(e) Purification. 

(a) Drying.—The desiccation of beet, previous to the 
extraction of sugar, had not, up to the time of the Institute's 
experiments, been effected on a practical scale with any 
substantial measure of success by the various methods 
described, not excepting the De Vecchis process, where 
the beets were cut into fragments and dried by progressive 
heating to about 100° Centigrade, and kept at this temperature 
until the albuminoids were said to be completely coagulated, 
the walls of the cells cracked, and the cossettes sterilized, the 
cossettes so treated being afterwards lixiviated with hot water. 
It W 81 S discovered in the course of the present experiments 
that the initial drying of the fresh beets and the subsequent 
heating of the dried cossettes, as advocated in the De 
Vecchis process, were not necessary, and that the second stage 
of the process, to which the production of these results is 
ascribed, is unnecessary. 

The method introduced by the Institute consists in desiccat¬ 
ing the cossettes by means of a drying agent, such as heated air, 
continuously and uniformly applied until the temperature of 
the cossettra is raised to about 200° Fahrenheit, and the 
moisture content reduced to approximately 6 per cent, of the 
weight of the material. This single desiccating operation 
causes the sugar-containing cells of the cossettes to be affected 
in such a way, and the albuminoids rendered insoluble to such 
an extent, that the sugar contained in the cossettes can be 
readily and effectively extracted. The resulting sugar juice 
possesses a higher degree of purity and concentration than 
raw juices obtained before the introduction of this method of 
drying. 

The cossettes must be treated either in mass or in la 3 wrs. 
The conditions imder which the drying agent is applied are 
varied to suit the particular conditions under which the 
desiccating process is conducted. The principle underlying 
this method of treatment is based upon that which governs 
the drying of agricultural crops, which has been fully described 
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Fio, 1 —Continuous Mass Drying for Factory or Farm 


in the report^ on this subject published by the Institute. Some 
of the methods f to which the principle, as adopted for the 
drying of sugar beet, has been used by the Institute, are given. 

Figs. 1,2, and 3 show some of the methods of drying employed 
by the Institute. 

Continuoua Mass Drying (Fig, 1).—^The diagram illustrates a type 
of conveyor drier. Dr. Ce Vecchis used a dner having five conveyor 
belts for two^stage dr3dng. The second stage was for the purpose of 
coagulating the albuminoids. The drier, as shown in the accompanying 
diagram, consists of three belts placed one above the other and enclosed 
in a suitable casing. 

A chain dnve on the outside of the casing actuates the belts, which 
travel at different speeds. The freshly sliced beet is fed at the top of 
the drier through a hopper (a) and falls in a mass directly on to the end 
of the top belt (b), which carries it along to the further end. Here it 
f^ on to the second belt (c) which carries it back through the length 
of the drier until it falls on to the bottom belt (d). The bottom Mt 
carries it along to a discharge («) at the opposite end of the drier. 
Hot air is intr^uced at the lower portion of the drier as shown at (/), 
and passes through the layers of beet on the bottom two belts (d) 
and (c). A supply of reheating air is introduced between the two top 
belts aa shown at (g). This supply of reheating air is for the purpose 
of raising the temperature of the first supply which has been reduced 

• PrsUminary Report of the Inveattgation info Artificial Drying^ of 
Cr<m in the Stack. Institute of Agricultural Engineering, University 
of Oxford. Published by the Clarendon Press. 

t Tho patents goveni^ the process are the property of a private 
Oompany re^^ster^ ag Sugar Bmt and Crop Driers, Ltd. 
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Fio. 2.—Mass Drying m Stack for Factory or Farm. 

by its passage through the mass of the beet. The air, after passing 
tl^ugh the top layer of beet,is exhausted to the atmosphere, completely 
saturated. The ^er is provided with suitable air-locks at the ends 
of the belts to prevent the short-circuiting of the air. 

Stack Drying (Fig, 2 ).—^The dkigram shows the method adopted 
for the drying of cossettes in a stack. A cage of wire mesh was 
constructed on a platform (a) in the form of an annular ring; the central 
portion of the ring was provided with a circular damper (h) fitted on 
to a vertical screw (c). An air duct (d) was provided, which delivered 
the hot air to the centre of the cage as shown. The cage was filled with 
beet, through which hot air was then blown from the inside of the cage 
to the outside. As the beet contracted while drying the circular damper 
was lowered by means of the screw. 

Maas Tray Drietr (Fig, 3 ).—^This type of drier consists essentially 
of a low staging on which are placed a number of trays. 

The space underneath the staging is divided into a number of com¬ 
partments as indicated by the cross section. The object of this is to 
control the temperature of the air passing up through the beet so that 
the air at the highest temperature passes through die wettest }geet. 
The staging is arranged on a slight incline to facilitate the eaay 
movement of the m as s ed beet, which has a depth of from six to eighteen 
inches. Boilers are also provided to enable the trays to move along 
the staging with greater ease. c 
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Th0 nomber of trays is two more thaa the number of heating 
omqtartments; one of these is being filled with fresh beet while the 
other is being emptied of dry. The trays are of wire mesh with a wood 
frame to allow of the free passage of ibe heated air up through the beet. 

OeneraUy .—^When the sliced beets are treated in compara¬ 
tively large or small masses, as in the conveyor, the stack or 
the toay apparatus, the desiccating operation is effected to the 
best advantage by controlling the consolidation of the mass of 
material, and promoting slight natural reactions, by supplying 
the drying agent to the mass at certain ranges of temperature, 
I^essure, and volume which are selected and co-ordinated, so 
that the rate of dehydration is increased to the greatest possible 
extent, and the effects of the'smallest exothermic reaction are 
utilized to the best possible advantage. 

In cases where the cossettes are desiccated in masses of 
relatively small thicknesses or in layers or beds, the treatment 
is equaUy successful. The conditions as to temperature, 
pressure, and volume tmder which the drying agent is passed 
through the material, the thickness of material, and the time 
which it is subjected to the drying agent, are determined and 
proportioned so that the material is dehydrated as advan¬ 
tageously and economically as possible, and is not heated to 
a dangerous or injurious temperature during the process. 

By means of the treatment the cossettes are r^uced to a 
suitable condition for successful extraction without the danger 
of undue caramelization of the sucrose in the beet, or undue 
conversion of that substance into invert sugar. Moreover, l^e 
cossettes can be treated without the provision of elaborate 
and expensive drying plants, and the desiccating operation 
can be carried out satisfactorily in the field as well as in 
factories, with the further advantage, in the former case, that 
the cossettes can be transported after treatment at a 
considerably lower cost as compeured with the cartage of heavy 
fi»sh beets. 

(6) BztraotiiOll.’ —^An extracting or diffusing apparatus was 
des^ned, having for its object the provision of means whereby 
the process of exhausting the cossettes and obtaining the 
sugar in the form of a syrup can be carried out in a continuous 
operation and in an effective and expeditious manner. This 
apparatus consists of a vertical extraction vessel to which the 
material is fed c<mtinuously and impelled upwards and 
exhausted by means of a oounter-ouirent of water, which is 
caused to gravitate continuously through the ascending 
material. Means aye also provided for straining and coUecting 
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Ibe resulting liquor or syrup and for draining and dasohaii^ 
the edisusted material from the extoaotor, and f«r enabling 
the extraction to be conducted at a suitable temperature. 

The aooompanying illustration (Fig. 4) shows the appMatos in 
sectional elevation:—(a) is the vertical cylindrical extraction tube 
(shown broken off as to its major central portion), which is provided 
towards the base with a suitable aperture or cut-away portion {a% by 
way of which the material is continuously fed from an inclined cbute 
(6) into the tube. The material so fed is delivered on to a revolving 
helical worm (c), which substantially fills the interior of the extraction 
tube (o) and causes the material to ascend continuously along the 
spiral path formed by the helical worm. The internal helical worm 
(c) is furnished with an actuating shaft (d), which passes through the 
centre of the apparatus and is driven from any suitable power. 

The upper portion (d^ of the central shaft (d) is hollow, and extends 
beyond the extraction tube (a) and the belief worm (c) to the upper¬ 
most part of the apparatus, the hollow portion (d^) being connected 
at the upper end by a pipe (e) to the source of supply, as for instance a 
constant level t€knk (not shown), which supplies the exhausting water. 
The hollow TOrtion (d ) of the central shidt (d), by way of which the 
water or solvent is introduced into the apparatus^ is provided on the 
lower part with a series of circumferential perforations (d*) through 
which the water or other solvent passes into the extraction tube (a) 
so that the water is caused to gravitate continuously along the spiral 
course of the helical worm (c), and to mix effectively with ^e material 
ascending within the extraction tube. The extraction tube (a) is 
surrounded by an outer annular jacket (/), which extends from the 
aperture portion (a') of the tube to the level of the perforations (d*) 
in the hollow portion (d) of the central shaft (d), so that the major 
portion of the extraction tube (a), within which the exhausting opera- 
^on actually takes place, may be brought to, and maintained at, the 
temperature at which the material ocm be treat^ to the best advantage. 
The annular jacket (/) may be supphed with steam or any other suitable 
heating medium, according to the partioular requirements, and is 
provided for the purpose with an upper inlet pipe (/>) and a lower 
drain pipe (/*). 

The extraction tube (a) is formed above the annular jacket (/) with 
an upper extension (a*) which encloses the lower part of the hollow 
portion (d ) of the central shaft (d), and the upper part of the helical 
worm (c), and which is circumferentially perfora^ to enable the 
exhausted material to be drained of its excess moisture before being 
discharged. The water so drained is collected by an external gutter 
(g), provided on the perforated extension (a*) of the extraction tube 
(a), and may be returned to the source of supply for further utilisation 
within the tube. The extraction tube (a) terminates at the uppermost 
portion in a slanting chute (6*), by which the exhausted material is 
discharged. t 

The extraction tube (a) is moimted in a tank or vat (k), which is 
placed at the lower part of the apparatus. Its height is such that the 
upper level is sufficiently low to permit of the observation and regulation 
of the material fed into the apparatus. 

The lower part ef the extraction tube (a) is droumferentially pw- 
forated as shown (a*) to allow the liquor to drain into the tank. The 
upper part of the tank has an annular strainer (/i^), through which the 
ooUected liquid passes and fiows into an external gutter, when^ the 
strained liquid passes out of the apparatus threnagh ^ 
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The oolleotiing tank is aupported on a plotfonn (m) ao that the oautral 
Aaft (d) oan be estended below to permit of ita being eonveniently 
mennt^ and driven. Thus the lower portion of the oentral shaft (a) 
oan be passed throufi^ a stuffing box (n) and provided with driving 
gear (m^) and oan be mounted in a lowermost thrust-bearing (n^). 

This method supersedes those fonneriy employed in extraoting the 
sugar by lixiviatian. 

A muMple-way cock was invented for the regulation and 
diversion of the flow of different liquids in connexion with 
the diversion vessels; but it oan be used for all forms of work 
necessitating the distribution and regulation of liquids of 
varying densities. The construction is shown in Fig. 6. 

(c) PmifliOatioiL—^The Institute has elaborated a process for 
purifying or defecating sugar juice or syrups. Its object k to 
simplify and expedite the treatment of the raw jrdces obtained, 
and to produce a final liquor which is more highly purified 
and more readily crystallizable than that obtained by former 
processes. 

The process consists, first of aU, in acidifying the crude 
syrup and subsequently rendering the acidified 83 mip alkaline 
to such a degree that the colloids and other impurities which 
interfere with cr 3 rBtallization are precipitated, and that the 
final liquor when filtered can be crystallized without further 
treatment. 

In putting the process into practice the raw juice is first 
treated with a quantity of calcium superphosphate. The 
acidified syrup so obtained, after being warmed to a 
temperature of about 80° Centigrade, is then treated with a 
quantity of slaked or unslaked lime, which so exceeds that 
required to neutralize the acidity produced by the first 
treatment that the syrup is rendered adequately alkaline to 
effect the precipitation of the impurities. The excess of 
alkalinity of the syrup may, if required, be afterwards adjusted 
by the addition of further calcium or lime superphosphate so 
as to bring the final liquor to a suitable condition for boiling 
in vacuo and crystallization. 

By means of the process the decolorizing properties of tiie 
superphosphate, the acidity of which has no appreciable effect 
on the invert sugar content of the juices or syrup, oan be 
utiliaed to the best advantage, with the result that the liquors 
produced possess a better colour and a greater brilliancy as 
omnpaxed with those hitherto obtained. A subsequent 
devdbinnent has led to the employment of mechanical 
sqMniikm ]scecedi^ the chemical treatment. 
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The prooess oonsiBto in olBiifyii^ the ww jitioes by 
« fiA olM>i hi<v i.p y separatiiig the tdimy and oAer nndiMolTed «r 
auapended matten from them and in de^eoatitig the jnfau eo 
olari&d by the addition of aubstantiidly diy ttioaloio suorate 
or dry ealoinm hydrate, the clarified juioes being either first 
acidified and subsequently alkalified or first alkalified and then 
acidified, and finally brought, as required, to the requisite 
degree of alkalinity and filtered. 

In practice the raw juices are warmed to an approjiriate 
temperature and clarified in a centrifugal separator. 1%e 
clarified juices may, after further heating, be defecated by 
adding a proportionate quantity of calcium superphosphate or 
sulphmrous acid, followed by a suitable quantity substan¬ 
tially dry tricalcio suorate or dry calcium hydrate. The 
alkalinity of the juices is finally adjusted by the addition of 
a further quantity of the superjdiosphate or add. When the 
clarified juices are defecated in the reverse order, that is, 
when they are alkalified and then acidified, the acidity, if 
any, of the juices may be corrected by the addition of a further 
quantity of the tricalcium sucrate or calcium hydrate adapted 
to produce the requisite final degree of alkalinity. 

The process, besides ensuring that the ddecated juices can 
be readily filtered imder comparatively low pressure, irre¬ 
spective of their density or viscosity, fisher ensures, by the 
utilization of tricalcio suorate or calcium hydrate, that, 
substantially, no water is added to the juices during defecation. 
Hence raw juices of relatively high density can be easily 
purified by the process and directly treated in single-effect 
graining vacuum pans, under conditions which do not necessitate 
any unduly prolonged boiling and which ensure a hi^y 
economical evaporation. Moreover, when tricaloic suorate is 
used, the raw juices, besides being alkalified without the 
addition of water, are strengthened in their sugar content in 
proportion to the quantity of suorate employed. 

These two methods of purification form a completely new 
process for the subsequent treatment of the diffusion juice, 
eliminating the difficulties found in the previous processes for 
the after treatment of the dried oossettes. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 
BACTERIOLOGICAL CONTENT AND THE 
KEEPING QUALITY OF MILK 

H. Babxwobth, a. T. B. Mattick, M. O. D. Tay]x>b and 
Dr. R. Stbnhovsb Williaics, 

National Jnatitvte for Renearch in Dairying. 

OusAK Ifilk Competitions have now been in existence for six 
years. It seemed, therefore, advisable to gather together the 
statistios oonoeming the results of the bacteriological exam¬ 
inations, and of the keeping qualities of the samples, that their 
bearing one upon another and their importance to the millr 
industry might be demonstrated. 

In order that this might be done, the figures obtained from 
the following competitions have been tabulated, and summaries 
of the results are given in Tables I and II. 

Kent .. 1923 and 1024 Surrey .. 1024 and 1026 

Bucks .. 1024 and 1026 Berks .. 1924 and 1026 

Midland .. 1024 — 1926 Somerset .. 1924 — 1926 

A total of 10 competitions and 2,476 samples. 

In considering the figures shown in the Tables, it is necessary 
to bear in mind the fact that the conditions on the farms varied 
very much, and that, while the vast majmity of the «a-m pl es 
were cooled, some were not cooled before being dispatched. 
Again, it was not always possible to examine the samples at the 
preloribed age (22 to 26 hours), and thus it is found that a few 
were examined at ages which varied between 18 and 30 
hours. Moreover, there was no control over the tempmatures 
at which the samples were kept during transit. Lastly, all 
laboratories did not possess incubators at a constant tem¬ 
perature of OO** F. for the study of the periods of sweetness of 
tile samples; and tiiere is little doubt that in some cases tim 
figures for “ sweetness ” are hi|^r than they would have bem 
had this been done. 

Improvements in methods, which will reduce these sources of 
mor, are oonstantiy being made botii on the farms and in tiie 
laboratories; the continuance of tiie statistical records will 
rectify the inaoouraoies the averages, which are only intro- 
duoed here in order to make clear the gen«»l trend of the 
results which are being obtained. 

lis divided into two 

parts. On tiie one tide are shown the number ci samides, ci 
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whioh the ImMeriolc^oal o<nmt» fell within certain limita 
and in which B. ooh were not found; on the otiier the aamples 
with oounte, but in which B. coli were found to be 

jMWsent in any dilution up to 1/1,000. 

Tabus I 


B. Coli not found 
in 1 0 . 0 . 




leaentm 
any dilution 
to 1/1,000 


Sam- Total Av.‘ Sam- Total Av. 

pies hours hours pks hours hours 

sweet sweet sweet sweet 



If this Table be studied it shows :— 

(1) That there is a steady fall in the period of sweetness of 
the millr as the bacteriological count increases, even though 
B. coli be abs^t. Thus milk with a count of 0 to 1,000 and no 
B. coli, had an average keeping quality of 77 hours, whereas the 
samples which contained more than 50,000 colonies did not 
show an average sweetness of more than about 60 hours. 

(2) At every stage, the presence of B. coli had a deleterious 
effect upon the keeping quality of the milk; thus samples, 
which gave counts of 0 to 1,000 and no B. coli, had an average 
keeping quality of 77 hours ; the average of those which showed 
the presence of B. coli was five hours 1^; similar results were 
obtained in the remainder of the series. Further, it appears to 
be possible that, within limits, a higher baoteriologioal count, in 
the absence of B. coli, has a less deleterious effect upon the 
keeping qualities of milk than a lower count when these 
organisms are also present. For example, the samples which 
gave counts of 30,000 or less and no B. coli, had a longer 
average keeping quality than those which gave counts cl 
1,001 to 6,000 but showed the presence of B. coli. 

(3) One of the great functions of the baoteriologioal exam¬ 
ination of milk samples is that the influence of the bao¬ 
teriologioal wmtent upon the probable keeping qualities of 
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milk may be known. Table I shows that a study of 
keeping qualities, based upon baoteriologioal counts alone, 
would lead to fallaoious and unjust results. Thus a man 
who supplies a milk which does not contain more than 80,000 
colonies per 1 o.c. and no ooliform organisms is doing very 
useful work, which is reflected in an average keeping quality of 
68 hours; this period is reduced to 69 hours in the case of 
those whose work is less efficient, as shown by the fact that their 
milk of the same count contains coliform organisms. 

If, however, the results be combined, as would be the case 
if reliance were placed upon counts alone, an average keeping 
quality of 63 hours is found to obtain. The better class of work 
is thus penalized to the extent of flve hours, and work of a less 
good quality gains an undeserved addition of four hours to the 
average keeping quality of the milk produced. Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the extreme impcniianoe of such periods 
of time if the whole milk trade is to be conducted successfully. 

(4) Of the 2,476 samples which were examined only 16 
showed baoteriologioal counts which were above a million, and 
nearly half the samples did not contain B. coli. 

It is the experience, of those who have studied the problem 
of clean milk production, that the exclusion of ooliform 
organisms from milk is an even more difficult task than the 
reduction of the bacteriological coimts. The results, therefore, 
which have been obtained reflect credit both upon the farmers 
and those who are trying to help them, especially when it is 
remembered that many of the farmers were undertaking a task 
of which they had little previous experience. 

In Table n the influence of ooliform organisms upon the 
keeping qualities of milk is studied in further detail. In order 
that this may be done the Table has been divided into five 
parts which bring out the influence of the presence of coliform 
organisms in varying dilutions upon milk of similar 
bacteriological counts. 

A study of this table demonstrates still further the 
importance of the coliform test to the milk industry, since it 
makes it clear that the keeping quality of milk, of any specified 
bacteriolo^cal count, progressively deteriorates with in¬ 
creasing numbers of ooliform organisms. It has already been 
pointed out that the averages cannot be accepted as final, but, 
as an illustration of what may be anticipated when figures in 
sufficient numbers have been gathered together, the kAwping 
qualities of those samples which gave coimts between 0 and 
1,000 may be considered. When ooliform organisms were not 
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found, the average keeping quality waa 77 hours; thk average 
fell steadily to 76, 67 and 66 hours as coliform organisms were 
found to be present in increasing numbers in the samples. 

Importanoe of a Oonttant Tempetaiue in the Study of the 

Keeping Qnalitiei of KOk .—^At one period of these competitions 
it was found that some samples showed very prolonged keeping 
qualities. It was not known whether these were due to some 
quality of the milk or to inequalities of the temperatures at 
which the samples were kept, as some laboratories were not in 
possession of incubators which could be maintained at 60° F. 
A final conclusion on this point can hardly be said to have 
been attained, but a consideration of the figures shown in 
Table m demonstrates that constancy of temperature is a very 
important factor. 

This table was prepared as the result of discussions between 
two workers at different centres, one of ^i'hom, owing to local 
conditions, had great difficulty in maintaining his samples 
at 60° F.; the other could do so with but small variations. In 
both cases the figures are taken from those samples of which 
the bacteriological count lay between 0 and 1,000 and in 
which coliform organisms were not found. 

These figures make it clear that the constancy of the tem¬ 
perature at which the samples were kept was probably an 
important factor in controlling the keeping qualities of the 
milk. This is a factor which can and should be controlled in all 
laboratories. 

This paper is published in the hope that the Committee of 
Advisory Bacteriologists will continue this work by gathering 
together and collating the results of the different competitions 
over a period of years. If this is to be done successfully, there 
are certain facts which are not at present given which should 
be included in the reports:— 

(1) Milk taken by hand or machine. 

(2) Whether or not steam sterilization is adopted m the farm. 

(3) The temperature to which the milk is cooled and its 
< temperature at Ike time of examination. 

(4) The age of the milk at the time of examination. 
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OUR IMPROVED MILK SUPPLY* 

J. F. Blackshaw, 

Dairy Commissioner, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Thb Medicid Research Council recently published a report 
in 'which Dr. Cony Mann sets out the residts of an experiment 
which he conducted on “ Diets for Boys during the School 
Age.” It is not proposed to dwell on this experiment, but one 
may rentuie to draw attention to it 'because the results 
demonstrate most conclusively the beneficial effect of the 
addition of milk to the usual diet. In illustration may be 
quoted the following passage from the preface:— 

It is startling to learn, as we now do, for instance, that the 
addition of one pint of miik a day to a diet which, by itseU, satisfied 
the appetite of growing boys fed upon it could convert an average 
annual gain of weight of 3*86 lb. per boy into one of 6*98 lb., 
and an average increase in height from 1*84 in. to 2*63 in. 

Had an excuse been needed for bringing to notice the 
subject of our milk supply, then surely the passage quoted 
provides by itself sufiicient justification. The question, 
however, gains further significance when we consider our 
average behaviour in this connexion and contrast what is 
happening here with what takes place in some other countries. 
It is computed that our average consumption of milk per 
person per day is approximately one-third of a pint, whereas 
several other countries—Canada, the United Statra of America, 
Denmark, and Sweden—claim to consume correspondingly 
one and one-third pints per day. Can we as a nation—competing 
with other nations—afford to neglect to take advantage of 
the one food above all others which acts so wonderfully in 
building up and maintaining physique, constitution, and 
mental alertness 1 

Vitamins. —^\^'e have still much to learn about milk, but 
we are getting to know more, and each addition to our 
knowledge causes a more profound appreciation of the 
marvellous skill and foresight exercised by Nature in arranging 
its constitution. For instance, it is only during the last few 
years that we have learned to appreciate the fact that milk, 
in addition to being the most perfectly balanced of foods, 
contains vitamins of the utmost importance to the proper 
functioning of each constituent of milk in its work of body 

* This ortiole is substantially the text of a recent broadcast address 
by Mr. Blockshaw. 
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building and maintenance. Researoh regpecting theae Titamins 
is engaging the attention of many workers. Already important 
information has accumulated, but there is stiU much mote to 
be discovered. We know enough, however, to be justified 
in sa}ring that these vitamins are not alone concerned with 
the proper digestion of the milk which contains them, but 
in addition play an important part in the utilisation of the 
diet as a whole. In other words, they are of general aid 
to the digestion. We also know that for the most peuii they 
are unstable bodies readily susceptible to injury, which may 
render them partially or entirely inert. For instance, on some 
of them heat has a devastating effect, the moral of which is, 
“ Don’t boil milk unless you must.” Another fact worth 
remembering is that the fresher and purer the milk the greater 
is the potency of these vitamins. 


Milk a Ddicaie Article. —^There is one more important 
matter to which attention should be directed, and that is the 
extreme delicacy of milk. Being such a highly organised food, 
milk is an excellent medium for the growth of bacteria, and 
it follows that contamination readily takes place, unless 
extreme care in handling is exercised. Consequently, a very 
na oessa r y precaution is extreme cleanliness. To appreciate 
the true and inner meaning of cleanliness in its application to 
milk it is almost necessary to possess at least a rudimentary 
knowledge of bacteriology. For instance, in the cleaning of 
utensils intended for use as milk containers—^be they milk 
chums, cans, or the householder’s jug—^it is not sufficient to 
remove only the visible dirt, for if one would reduce 
contamination to a minimum, and thus delay souring and other 
risks, one must also take steps to remove the invisible germ 
life which still clings to the inner surfaces after the ordinary 
methods of washii^ away visible dirt have been employed. 
Repeated experiments have shown that ordinary methods of 
washing, even with the hottest water usable, do not render 
the vessels clean in the bacteriological sense. Indeed, it has 
been convincingly proved that of the means available nothing 
short of steaming for several minutes will render such vessels 
baoteriologioally clean. This fact is becoming more and more 
appreciated by producers and distributors of milk, and tiie 
use steam, both on the farm and in distributing depots, is 
daily becoming more general. One would like to feel that 
the average housewife were equally appreciative. 
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Obt IQk SogiA^.—As legards our milk supply, the uvlter 
desites to say, after ample opportunities of judgiiig, that* 
notwithstanding the uncomplimentary leferenoee to milk that 
we <rftmi read in the Press, and notwithstanding the many 
improvements which are still needed, he is pensmally of the 
opinion that the British public is to-day being supplied witii 
milk which on the average is second to that of no other coon^, 
and at a price which renders it one of the cheapest, if not the 
cheapest, food on the market. ' 

We have still some considerable way to go, however, before 
we arrive at an all-round perfect milk supply, but if we can 
only maintain the rate of progress which has been effected by 
producers and distributors during the last four or five years, 
we shall before long have reason to be proud of our 
accomplishments. 

Edncatkm and Beaeaxdi. —^As to the means by which progress 
has been speeded up during recent years, it should be remem¬ 
bered that each individual household can play a part—a 
useful part—^in helping forward future progress. In this matter, 
as in most others, it is now generally agreed that the key to 
progress is education and research, and therefore during the 
last few years much greater attention has been paid to 
providing me an s whereby producers of milk, distributors of 
milk, and administrators of milk regulations can acquire 
information both in regard to the nature and constitution of 
milk, and of the circumstances that matter, as well as the 
reason why they do matter, in its production and handling. 

To this end a National Institute for Research in Dairying 
was established at Beading some 14 years ago to inquire 
into the precise circumstances which affect efficiency both in 
the production and distribution of milk, as weU as all other 
matters concerned with milk products. This institute has been 
remarkably successful in this work, with the result that it 
has now grown into an undertaking of considerable dimensions. 
More recently agricultural education committees and sub¬ 
committees of county education authorities have been 
stimulated to provide additional teaching in dl phases of 
dairying, with special attention to the production and handling 
of rnilk . The result of this has been that almost every county 
education authority has set up a staff of instructors, qualified 
both practically and scientifically to impart information to 
those who are engaged within their respective areas in the 
producing and handling of milk. The provision of both the 
research institute and the county staffs has been made 
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poodble by liberal grants in aid from the State, administered 
titfongh the Ministry of Agrioulture and Usheries. 

Chan Milk Competitions. —^The extent of the educational 
work lhat is going on in the country may be roughly judged 
by the fact that in this connexion 72 special^ dairy 
instructors are constantly at work. The methods by which 
the instruction is conveyed to those concerned are several, 
but space does not permit of details. Some of the main 
features, however, may be referred to. One of the most 
successful methods has been the oi^anizing county clean 
milk competitions. These competitions are conducted on a 
definitely educational basis; indeed, the whole purpose of 
their |HX>vision is the creation of a channel by which there 
can be conveyed a real understanding of the circumstances 
that matter in clean milk production. It is not going too 
far to say that it is impossible to take part in a competition 
without the operators concerned gaining an intelligent 
appreciation of the reasons why the practising of certain 
methods is essential if clean milk is to be produced. These 
competitions have become very popular amongst the 
agricultural community; so much so that during the past 
year there have been 34 coimty competitions with 843 
competitors taking part, owning amongst them over 20,000 
cows, and arrangements have now been made for the conduct 
during 1927 of 41 such county undertakings. 

Clean MUk Demonstrations, —^Another feature is the holding 
of clean milk demonstrations, involving visits by the instructor 
to cowsheds wherein the preparation of cows for milking, 
the milking , and general handling of the milk are demonstrated 
as they should be practised. This is done in the presence of 
an au^ence of interested people who, during the process, are 
encouraged to question and generally seek the solution of 
problems in which they may be interested. During this past 
year such demonstrations have been attended by upwards of 
17,000 people. 

Classes for Milkers. —Still another feature is classes for 
milkers, which usually conclude in a skilled competition. 
Such classes are held for the purpose of securing skilled 
manipulation and the practice of hygienic methods. Other 
activities embrace the delivmy of both pioneer and class 
lectures on technical matters concerned with dairying. In 
additian, regular courses of instruction are held at our 
agricultural colleges and farm institutes for those who are 
able to devote Bu|fioient time to undertake systematic study. 
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A yeiy satisfaototy feature oonneoted with this work is 
the changed spirit which has come about amongst those 
conoemed with the «*illr industry. There was a time when 
rile dairy foimers were sceptical as to the value of such 
instruction, but to-day, generally speaking, they are exhibiting 
a most receptive mind. Indeed, it is only fair to say that 
they are really anxious to improve their methods, both in 
their own interests and with the object pf rendering better 
service to the community. 

PaUiC Appreciation. —^This leads one to refer to a mattw 
which is bound to have an influence on maintaining the 
enthusiasm of producers, namely, the appreciation which 
ou^t to be shown to them by the public. As matters stand 
to-day the education of the milk producer in things concerning 
clean milk has proceeded at a mote rapid rate than has that 
of the consumer. The production of milk of the highest 
hygienic quality requires a good deal of extra care in regard 
to the methods practised, and sometimes also of expenses in 
regard to structural accommodation, though it is true to say 
that it is methods that count more than buildings. Extra 
care and structural alterations involve additional cost in 
production, and men who have taken the trouble and have 
incurred the cost of producing better milk not infrequently 
And that consumers fail to support them by being prepared 
to pay even a fractional increase in price. It follows, tiierefore, 
that the progressive producer quite often meets with 
discouragement, and he is apt to say, not always without 
justification: “ What is the use of my taking this extra 
trouble, and incurring this additional cost, when my neighbour, 
who has done none of these things, is able to sell his milk as 
well as I can ? ” If, therefore, consumers really desire to 
encourage this better milk movement, they must show a 
preference and even be prepared to pay slightly more than 
is their usual custom. Good milk, that is to say, miUc that 
is clean and will keep, is always cheap, whereas dirty milk 
is always dear. 

As milk is such an efficient article of diet, and being as it is 
one of the cheapest foods on the market, one may well adc 
whether consumers are making the fullest use of it. The other 
countries named above use milk and its products in a greater 
variety of ways than is the practice in Great Britain. 
Further, irregular demands have an effect on the margin of 
cost that the distributor must take to cover his losses on 
surplus supplies of this highly perishable food. 
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TIMBER COTTAGES FOR RURAL 
DISTRICTS 

Edwin Gdnn, A.R.I.B.A., 

Superintending Architect, Ministry of AgricuUvre and Fisheries. 

The housing of the agricultural labourer was, even before 
the violent disturbance of values which the War produced, 
a matter of financial difficulty. Effort was then concentrated 
on the design of a t 3 ^ of dwelling which should provide a 
living-room, scullery, and three bedrooms, with lard^, fuel 
store, and conveniences, for an inclusive sum ranging from 
£120 to £150, and many will remember the competition and 
exhibition held in connexion with the inaugiuration of the 
First Garden City at Letchworth, where cottages of all descrip¬ 
tions with a price limit of £150 were shown. 

Since building prices, after a period of staggering fluctuation, 
have apparently stabilized at a level roughly double pre-war 
standards, the problem is even more difficult—^particularly 
in situations remote from neighbouring towns, where the 
added trouble of unwilling venture on the part of building 
labour is felt. 

While such authorities as the London County Council and 
Cardiff Corporation have considered and experimented with 
timber houses, there yet lingers a strong feeling in the much 
more suitable rural districts that such dwellings are necessarily 
inferior and unworthy. There is, of course, ground for this 
feeling, but it is almost certainly based on such unfavourable 
instances as the many amateur-built timber shacks and recon¬ 
structed army-huts which have been from the first almost 
uiunhabitable, and have rapidly deteriorated in use until 
ultimate total dilapidation threatens or ends them. 

There are, of course, very many timber houses and cottages 
in existence in this country which, after some hundred years 
of useful life, are still sound, warm, and comfortable; and 
in this class it is not necessary to include the oak “ half¬ 
timber ” structures of much older origin, but to urge solefy 
the claims of the tyx>e of structure weather-boarded externally 
oxer a framework of fir-timber. 

Recent scientific tests of the thermal conductivity of various 
materials place timber high as a non-conductor in relation to 
dense materials such as brick or concrete, and the experimice 
of cold countries has always inclined to prefer it for warmth 
and dryness. There are, moreover, modem materials now 
available which permit easy avoidance of some of the possible 
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defects of timber houses. These may be briefly enumemted as 

(1) Hability to decay of ground-dll and feet of uprights; 

(2) drau^ts and occasional penetiaticm d wind-driyen rain 
through shrinkages or knotholes. 

To avoid liability to decay, it is the first essential that the 
grounddU and sheathing shall be mounted well above the 
ground surface so as to avoid continual saturation by splashing 
from heavy rains, and from the sheltering growth of plants 
and herbage. Experience determines the necessary degree of 
elevation as 18 in. above ground, and a base of brick or concrete 
to this height is always advisable. All timber tued in framings 
(and not solely timber exposed to the weather as often specified) 
should be liberally served with creosote or one of its pre¬ 
parations. With these precautions taken there is no reason 
why a soundly constructed timber house should not outlast 
many of the slightly built brick and concrete structures which 
are now going up. A framed structure has strength within 
itself to resist disruption from slight foundation settlements. 

Draughts and penetration of rain are now countered by 
interlining external walls with bitumenized paper or felt under 
the external weather-boards; and similar material applied with 
or without wire-netting immediately on the rafters before 
tiling will greatly increase the comfort and weatherproof 
qualities of the roof. For general economy of construction a 
relatively light form of roof-covering is advisable, and in this 
category slates, interlocking tiles, asbestos-cement pantiles, 
or the common diagonal asbestos slates may be classed. Tf 
the latter are chosen the natural grey colour is greatly to be 
preferred to so-called red, which is actually a wishy-washy 
shrimp-pink certainly not worth extra payment—^however 
slight. “ Rustic ” or rust-stained asbestos material is another 
thing, and if this type of roof is used in a tile district is the 
least offensive that can be chosen. In a slate or thatch district 
grey is to be preferred, and with such material a red ridge or 
hip tile should be avoided. Blue, buff, or dun-colour would be 
unobtrusive. 

With some consideration given to the proportion and spacing 
of the windows, and a less starved treatment of the eaves 
than is usual in hut bungalows, there is no reason why a timber 
house should be a blot on the landscape. The Ministry has 
now proved, from observation of several examples built in 
exposed positions on Salisbury Plain, that timber dwellings, 
constructed on the lines describedi are convenient and com¬ 
fortable. The earliest have now been inhabited for two years, 




Timber Bungalows for Cottage Holdings, with alternative plan for wash-house and alternative outbuilding inoluding wash-house. 

Messrs. Henry Tanner, Architects. 
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and have given no trouble which could be related to their 
type of Btruoture. These examples were built by local builders 
at costs between £330 and £360, gravel for concrete foundation 
walls beii^ obtained free on the estate. 

The Ministry’s plan has now been adapted to mass- 
production methods by Messrs. Henry Tanner, acting as 
architects for a firm of timber-house builders who have added 
it to their standard types and are prepared to construct 
bungalows and outbuildings extended as shown in the 
illustration, to furnish equipment ample for a cottage holding, 
for about £450. 


THE NEED FOR LAND DRAINAGE 

For some time' past the Ministry has been endeavouring 
to obtain such information as would enable it to form a fairly 
reliable estimate of the amount of agricultural land in y-nglnnH 
and Wales which is suffering from lack of drainage. Valuable 
information on the subject has been obtained from County 
Councils. Areas in need of drainage are not, however, always 
contained within the limits of one county, and many water¬ 
sheds are spread over several coimties. For this and other 
reasons the information obtained from this source has, in many 
cases, proved incomplete, but the Ministry has been able to 
supplement it by records compiled from returns furnished by 
drainage authorities, from reports furnished by its inspectors 
and crop reporters, and also from the experience gained as the 
result of drainage operations, carried out during the past five 
years for the relief of unemployment. 

The result shows that the land in need of drainage can 
be placed in two categories, viz., (A) land which is urgently 
in need of drainage by reason of flooding occasioned by 
defective or obstructed arterial channels, and (B) land which is 
capable of improvement, by means of small drainage schemes 
for the clearance of main ditches and other small water¬ 
courses. A summary of the position is set out below, and, in 
compiling this statement, no account has been taken of 
individual fields or groups of fields which could be improved 
merely by some form of field or imder-drainage. 


ITigently in need 
of drainage 
(Category A) 
(aores) 
1,270.360 


Capable of improvement 
(Category B) 
(acres) 

476.860 


* » * * f • 


Toxus 
Obamp Toxai, 


1.756,200 
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MocflMni Ooimties. —In the northern counties there are 
many thousands of acres of land suffering from lack of drainage, 
and, although many attempts have been made to establish 
drainage boards for various districts, these efforts have met 
witii little success. In Cumberland no extensive scheme of 
land drainage is necessary, but the improvement and main- 
tenance of a number of ^ains and small rivers would be of 
great bmi^t to thousands of acres of land. In this cotmty, 
as well as in Northumberland and Durham, there ace lar^ 
areas of sheep-grazing lands which could be improved by 
means of ditching and under-drainage, but this large acreage 
is not taken into account for present purposes. Li Durham 
there are numbers of separate small areas, amounting in the 
aggregate to some thousands of acres, damaged by mining 
subsidence and consequent flooding. 

The Lancashire County Council has taken special drainage 
powers by means of its Drainage Act of 1921, and these powers, 
of which the Council is apparently taking every advantage, 
are sufficient to enable it to deal with sueh cases of defective 
drainage as are normally capable of improvement under 
existing drainage legislation. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire County Council has also 
acquired powers under its special Drainage Act of 1923, and 
is taking steps to deal with the problems of land drainage in 
that county, these, however, being complicated by the fact 
that so much of the land is subject to mining subsidmwe. 
A Special Commission is, however, now looking into this 
matter. 

* MidlaildB.— There is a considerable area of land in the 
Ifidlands which is in need of improvement, and in Stafford¬ 
shire a large scheme of drainage is required to deal satisfactorily 
with the condition of the Trent Valley, the Tame, and the 
Blythe. It is true that a considerable amount of useful work 
has been done by means of unemployment relief schemes in 
the uea of the Avon and Trent Valley in Warwickshire, but 
the improvement effected needs maintaining, while further 
work could be usefully carried out in‘ this area. In the 
remaining midland counties there are a number of separate 
areas, small in themselves, which could be considerably 
ben^ted by drmnage works. 

Sonfli MUtamdi.— Again, the condition of much of the 
agricultural land in the southern midlands calls for vast 
improvement. The valleys of the Thame, Evmdode, Wind- 
• 3S2 
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rush, Gay, and Cherwell ate in an extremdy bad state. The 
upper reaches of the Great Ouse and Thames both present 
drainage problems, the sole solution of which lies in the 
carrying out of extensive works of improvement, while there 
ate many scattered areas in Berkshire which could be oon> 
siderably improved from a land drainage point of view. 

Sonflioni Counties. —Some 40,000 acres of land in Kent and 
East Sussex are liable to flooding, and, although considerable 
improvement has been effected by works carried out by the 
Kent and Sussex Bother Levels Commissioners at Bye Harbour 
mouth with the assistance of a grant from the Ministry, much 
further work of improvement is necessary if permanent beneflt 
is to be conferred on this area. Hampshire and West Sussex 
have several drainage problems to tackle. The latter county 
is dealing with the Biver Arun outfall by means of a private 
Bill, to be introduced in 1927. 

Hie County Council of Middlesex has special statutory 
powers with respect* to land drainage which are unique in that 
the whole county can be rated regardless of benefit, and is 
enabled to deal with this subject as with any other county 
service, with excellent results. It is only on the county 
boundaries where rivers are not wholly within that county 
that difficulties arise. 

The Surrey County Council also has recently obtained 
special powers which enable the Council to deal with all small 
watercourses, but the need for works of land drainage in the 
Wey Valley and the headwaters of the Medway is apparent. 

• 

Esstem Coontiei. —^In the eastern counties a considerable 
amount of land could be benefited by effective drainage works. 
In East Suffolk there are approximately 11,360 acres which 
could be improved; whilst in both East and West Suffolk 
works of drainage, which have been carried out under the 
Ministry’s unemployment relief programmes, require to be 
maintained. 

Drainage work is also needed in connexion with many 
areas in Essex, Norfolk, and Lincolnshire. 

Weit of England. —^As far as the western counties are con* 
cemed, there are in Dorset, apart from the Stotn Valley, 
apfuroximately 5,000 acres capable of improvement, while 
Gloucestershire also has large scattered areas in the lovrer 
Avon and Severn Estuary which could be benefited. In the 
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last mentioixed ooTinty much useful work on lesser streams 
has been accomplished under the Ministry’s unemploym^t 
relief programmes, but here again the improvement effected 
thereby requires to be maintained. 

‘ In Wiltshire it is estimated that 135,000 acres of land are 
in need of drainage operations, and there are approximately 
64 miles of derelict canals which also need attention. Here 
again a large amount of useful work which has been done by 
means of unemployment relief schemes requires maintenance. 

Low-lying land in Somerset is entirely under the juris¬ 
diction of drainage authorities, with satisfactory results, 
but there are many small areas capable of improvement in 
Devon and Cornwall. 

Wales.—In Wales there are numerous areas near the coast, 
mainly in the counties of Carnarvon, Pembroke, Glamorgan, 
Carmarthen, Merioneth, and Cardigan, where a substantial 
acreage, estimated at 120,000 acres, could be brought into good 
cultivation, or at any rate be considerably improved, by 
eflSicient drainage. 

GenomL —It will be evident from the brief survey above 
that a vast amount of work requires to be done if valuable 
land in large tracts is in many cases to be saved from sooner 
or later becoming completely derelict. That such is the case 
requires no expert eye, but merely the casual observation 
of any ordinary traveller from one end of England to the other. 
The stumbling block, however, is the cost, and it is difficult to 
see how this obstacle can be effectively overcome short of a 
wholesale abandonment of the restrictions at present imposed 
by existing legislation. Whether the present state of affairs 
can be remedied in this respect remains to be seen. 

It must not be assumed, however, that even the present 
law does not afford opportunity for beneficial work on a minor 
scale to be done in a great niunber of instances. Under the 
Land Drainage Act, 1926, the powers conferred upon Coimty 
and County Borough Councils should enable those of them 
who are prepared to deal with the question of land drainage as 
one of urgency to effect considerable improvement. Not only 
are those Councils empowered to cany out small schemes in 
areas where no statutory drainage authority exists, but they 
can compel the removal of obstructions which, although 
dight in themselves, are liable to cause widespread flooding 
if they axe not s]geedily removed. 
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1%e Ifinistry is not unmindful of the difficult times tiiiough 
which agrioultuie is now pa>ssing, but in esses of the kind 
last mentioned above there can be no question that the 
expenditure involved is not only essential, but will ultimately 
prove profitable. 


NOTES ON WEEDS 

E. Wymjb Fenton, M.A., B.So., F.L.S., F.E.S., 
Seale-Hayne AgricvUwral CoUege, Newton Abbot. 

It is thought that the foUowing notes on some weeds 
prevalent in the south-western counties may be of interest 
to readers of this JouBNxn. 

Wild BOgnonette or Dyer’s Socket (Beseda Lnteola L.).— 
This weed has appeared on several farms in the upper Teign 
Valley (Devon) within the last two years. In every case the 
presence of the weed followed the sowing of a seeds mixture. 
It is rarely met with as a weed in these parts and has obviously 
been introduced. Its presence strongly suggests the Continent 
as the original home of some of the ingredients of the mixture, 
since other cases have occurred where the ultimate source of 
the seeds was definitely established. 

Hoary FOpperwort {Lepidium Draba L.).—Two or three years 
ago this weed suddenly appeared as a dense “ colony ” along 
the wall of a new building erected in Newton Abbot. Since the 
weed is only foimd occasionally in the south-west, and since 
the huge quantity occurring around the building made it 
evident that it must have been introduced in some quantity, 
the case was investigated. After careful inquiry, it was finally 
discovered that machinery had been imported from France and 
that it was packed in grass and straw. Unfortunately, it was 
too late to obtain any of the material of the packing, but there 
is little doubt about the origin of the seed, for there are no 
records of the plant occurring in the district, and fortunately, 
so far, no spread of the weed. 

Dogs or FMomial Hereoxy {Mereurialia perennia L.).—This 
plant, which is normally most common in hedges and shady 
Woods, occasionally wandras into fields which are shaded by 
tall trees. In most cases stock do not eat the plant, or, if so, 
sparingly. During the early spring, when “ Jce^ ” is not too 
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plentiful and pastures 'are rather bare, there is always the 
danger that esiiy growth of any kind will be devoured, 
especially by young stock. Three years ago a farmer lost 
seven young buUocks owing to the fact that during a rather 
" bare ” spring they had eaten considerable quantities of this 
plant which was growing near a stream and shaded by trees. 

A curious point was that those which were aiUng died 
even alter removal to other pasture. The poison affected 
the eyes, which became rather sunk in the head, the body 
‘‘ bunched ” and the excreta black, rather dry and hard. Some 
of the animals died in a very short time, while others lingered 
on for almost two weeks. 

HanlOCk {Conium macidatum L.).—^Although cases of 
poisoning by this plant are not rare, it is not a common occur¬ 
rence for poultry and ducks in particular to suffer by eating 
the “ seeds.” In the autumn of 1925 we examined the crops of 
several ducks which died rather suddenly. In every case there 
was a plentiful supply of hemlock seeds with fragments of 
the fruit and fragments of stem. Cases of this kind occurred in 
several parts of Devon.shire and were not restricted to one or 
two districts. Such periodic outbreaks rather suggest that the 
proportion of the )>oison to other material reai-hcs a dangerous 
or high figure only under certain seasonal conditions. 

BrOOkUllW (Feronica Beccabunga L.).—So far there .seems no 
record of this plant being either jwisonous or causing any 
trouble if eaten by stock. Last spring specimens were, brought 
for identification as the plant had been affecting stock, the 
digestive tract in particular. A ditch ran through the field 
where there was a large quantity of brooklime, but no other 
plant beyond the grasses common to a pasture. It would be 
interesting to know if any further cases of this nature have 
been recorded. 

Bl00in<4iq;W {Orobranche spp.).—In 1926 there was a very 
marked increase in broom-rape in the south-western counties. 
In 1925 a few oases were noted, one in particular in a clover 
field which it was intended to lay up for seed, while in the past 
year quite a number of hayfields were affected. A very 
noticeable feature is that in most cases the parasite is not 
present in small restricted patches, but is scattered fairly 
evenly throughout the field. In two fields on one particular 
farm examined, the broom-rape appeared in lines where the 
grass and clover seed had been sown. Similar indications were 
foimd elsewhere, ^ough less pronounced. In the first case 
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mentioned, the clover and grass seeds had been carefully 
cleaned, and certified by the S^-Testing Station at Cambridge, 
so that no blame could be attached to the seeds firm. In the 
case of the two fields, however, broom-rape had never been 
seen previously on the farm, and, taking all the facts into 
consideration, it seems obvious that it was introduced with 
the seed. There is a widespread belief that broom-rape is not 
introduced with seed, but occurs in the soil and appears 
suddenly at long intervals when the season happens to be 
particularly favourable to it. That certain seasons do favour 
particular plants is a well-known fact, but if this was the sole 
reason of the increase in broom-rape, it might be expected to 
appear os a series of irregular patches and not a definite and 
regular distribution throughout a field or part of a field. Again, 
most farmers are not so unobservant as to fail to notice the 
presence of such a weed when it occurs in any quantity. 
(See also note at p. 981.) 

Com Sow Thistle {Sonchus arvmaia L.).—This is a well-known 
weed of many districts, but there has been in recent years a 
very marked increase in the quantity of the weed on many 
farms. Another disquieting feature is that it has appeared on 
several farms and in districts where it did not occur pre¬ 
viously. This is true of Scotland as well as England. During 
the last five years there have been quite a number of cases 
where the plant appeared for the first time and has steadily 
increased. A noticeable feature is that it usually appears first 
with a cereal crop, either oats or barley, especially the former. 
It is, however, not confined entirely to such crops, for several 
bad cases have been observed in hayfields. Last summer the 
writer visited one farm where the liay crop had failed (not 
surprising) and where a veritable forest of com sow thistle 
represented the hay, the general state of the field being 
disgraceful. 

Field or deeping Thistle (Cirsium artiense).—This plant 
is of wide distribution and well known to all. A most 
noticeable feature this year, however, has been its presence in 
dense masses over wide areas in fields, utterly excluding the 
crop. As is the case with the com sow thistle it was worst 
in oats and to a lesser extent in barley. Several fields have been 
observed in the southern counties of England where it was no 
exaggeration to place the proportion of thistles to crop at 
25 per cent. In practically every case the plants had reached 
the fruitins stage. 
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BagW(»t (Senecio Jacobea L.).—This weed has made too much 
progress during the last few years. In several districts, especially 
where the grazing is light and where the number of stock has 
been reduced, it threatens to overrun the pastures of some farms. 
Doubtless the absence of sheep has contributed in some cases to 
this increase, but cutting uill keep it in check if done regularly. 
In one case a field was so bad that it had been sprayed with 
copper sulphate solution (5 per cent.) with fair success. 

BogMyrOe {Mynca Oale L.). —A case of poisoning of stock by 
this plant has recently been recorded in the North of England. 
The material found in the alimentary canal was woody tissue 
of the plant. This is both an interesting “ first record ” and a 
curious case, since the plant is quite common in many grazing 
areas in Scotland, and so far as the writer is aware this is the 
only case recorded of stock being afiected in any way. 


FURTHER EXPERIMENTS ON THE 
CONTROL OF AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY 

MILDEW 

R. M. Nattbass, B.Sc., 

AgriettUural and Horticultwral Jtesearch Station, Long Ashton. 

The promising results obtained from the spraying experi¬ 
ments carried out in the Bristol Province in 1925* made it 
appear desirable to continue similar trials on the same lines in 
1926. In the 1925 experiments, the advantage that accrued 
from an early application of the spray fluid, before any sign of 
the mildew was visible, was shown. The most suitable time 
for this application is considered to be immediately after the 
setting of the flowers. In warm sheltered plantations there 
seems to be no reason why the initial spraying should not be 
given earlier still, as spraying does not appear to affect the 
setting of the flowers. The effect of this early spraying is to 
cheek the spread of mildew arising from minute infection- 
centres set up by the winter fruiting bodies of the fungus 
which, lying on or near the surface of the ground or situated 
on the old mildewed twigs, are in the act of producing innumer¬ 
able spores. 

It was suggested by these experiments that Burgundy 
mixture, owing to its well-known fungicidal properties and 

• JouBKAi. or MnnsTBT or AaBicDi.TOBB, Vol. 33, June, 1926, 
and Report of Long ^AxUm Reeearoh Stati<n), 1928. 
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adhesive natore, might be an efficient preventive if appfied, 
cmoe only, at a sufficiently early stage, ffince most growers 
are naturally averse from spraying their bushes twice, it was 
decided to test the relative merits of one application of Bur¬ 
gundy mixture against one and two applications of ammonium 
polysulphide, a fungicide of proved efficacy against American 
gooseberry mildew, and, simultaneously, to ascertain the 
value of a second application of ammonium polysulphide. 

An account of this trial is given below in Section A. Section 
B deals with a repetition of the 1926 trials, the main object 
of which was to test further the efficacy of the washing soda 
and soft soap spray fluid. 

SECTION A TRIALS 

15ie Plots. —^The plots consisted of well-grown Whinham’s 
Industry bushes in a series of double rows, each series being 
26 feet apart and containing 48 bushe.s.* Seven of these series 
were taken for the experiment. The control plot consisted of 
the eight central bushes in each aeries, forming a strip running 
through the centre of the plot, thus allowing for any variation 
in intensity of attack which might occur in different portions 
of the plot. 


Sinays.—The two following spray fluids were 

used :— 

A.—^Ammonium polysulphide and soft soap : 


Ammonium polysulphide 

igall. 

Soft soap 

Sib. 

Water to make up to 

100 gall. 

B. —Burgundy mixture : 


Copper sulphate 

8 1b. 

Waging s^a 

201b. 

Water to make up to 

100 gall. 


AppUoatUm. —In the application of these sprays, two of 
the series were sprayed with Burgundy mixture, three with 
anunonium polysulphide once, and two with ammonium 
polysulphide twice. The first application in all cases was 
given on April 22—^immediately after the sotting of the 
flowers. At this time no mildew was visible on any of the 
bushes. The machine used was a hand-pumped “ Rapid ” 
sprayer, working at a pressure of 60 lb. The bushes were 
given a thorough spraying, special care being taken to wet 

* For a detailed account of this plot eee writer’s article in this 
JouBNAi., June, 1920, p. 206. , 
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the central portion of the bushes and the under sides of the 
leaves thoroughly. To ensure uniformity the whole of the 
spraying was done personally by the writer. 

No damage was observed on any of the boshes sprayed with 
ammonium polysolphide ; but after about ten days the leaves 
of the bushes sprayed with Burgundy mixture showed a 
certain amount of spotting, and this was followed later by an 
entirely negligible amount of leaf drop. The set and ripening 
of the fruit were in no way affected. The plots receiving two 
applications of ammonium polysolphide were again sprayed 
on May 18. By this time a considerable amount ^ new 
growth had been produced, and although a certain amount 
of mildew was present on the control bushes, none was 
observed on the sprayed bushes. 

Bemlte.—^The fruit was picked on June 21, and was sorted 
into clean and mildewed berries and then weighed. The 
following table gives the weight of clean and mildewed berries 
from each plot;— 

Section A Trials 


9pray fluid uned 

No. of 
times 
applied 

1 

Date 

1926 

1 

1 Crop 

Weight in lb. 

Weight of 
mildewed ber¬ 
ries per cent. 

Clean 

Mildewed 

Ammonium 

polysulphide 

Onoe 

April 22 

456 

84 

15-5 

Arnrrunnu^m 

polysulphide 

Twice 

April 22 & 

502 

30 

5*6 

Buigundy mix¬ 
ture 

Once 

May 18 

April 22 

482 

22 

4-3 

Control 


—- 

143i 

96i 

39-9 


In considering the above figures, it must be borne in mind 
that there was a greater number of berries in a given weight 
of mildewed fruit from the control plot than in a given weight 
of mildewed fruit from a sprayed plot, and, pwing to inhibited 
growth, the average size of the berries was much smaller. 
Sorting was done by labourers in the same way as when 
dealing with a oommanial sample. The crop was tii^ied on 
to a slojMUg sorting board uid the mildewed berries removed 
from the bulk. No differentiation was made between slightly 
and oomjdetoly mildewed berries. 

It will be seen that one early spraying with ammonium 
pc^^lpiude gave oonsideraMe degree of control, the once 
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sprayed plots haviiig 15‘5 per cent, of the crop mildewed as 
against 39*9 per cent, of the control plots. A second spraying 
26 days later gave a farther reduction of approximately 
10 per cent, of mildewed fruit. The grower himself must decide 
whether this farther reduction will warrant the cost of a 
second application of rq>ray fluid. It must be further noted 
that, not only does this second application give a more complete 
control as regards fruit, but it also very considerably checks 
the development of mildew on the young sappy growths of 
new wood which, if Idlt to over-winter, are a potential source 
of danger in the following season. 

The plots sprayed once with Burgundy mixtmre ga^e only 
4*3 per cent, of mildewed berries by weight—in this particulu 
trial a degree of control at least as great as that obtained by 
two applications of ammonium polysulphide. The efiBcacy 
is doubtless due to the good spreading power of the fluid and 
to the lasting character of the deposit on wood and foliage. 
This deposit was plainly discernible up to the time of picking 
the crop, in spite of heavy rain from time to time. Such a 
film of deposit would have the effect of inhibiting the germina¬ 
tion of spores for a prolonged period. Its value lies more in 
its power of forming a toxic preventive film than in its use 
as a “ hitting ” spray ; for the latter purpose a wetting spray 
containing soap is to be preferred. Burgundy mixture, however, 
must not be applied later than the setting of the flowers, for 
experiments in 1925 showed that not only does it fail to check 
the disease when once a hold is obtained by the mildew, but 
also the deposit left on the fruit renders it quite unsaleable. 

Farther experiments are needed to show whether the high 
efficiency of the Burgundy mixture can be maintained and at 
the same time its stren^h reduced to avoid all leaf damage. 
Should weather conditions be exceptionally favourable to 
the disease, or the bushes be especially strong-growing and 
environment render them very susceptible, a further appli¬ 
cation of a " hitting ” spray fluid containing soap is to be 
recommended. 

SECTION B TRIALS 

Hw Plot. —A further serlps of spraying trials was carried 
out at another centre. In this case the plot consisted of six 
parallel rows each containing 160 bushes of Whinham’s 
Industry, four years old. One end of the plot was overshadowed 
by some tall elm trees, and, as would be expected, it was here 
tiiat the heaviest attack of tiie mildew (wcurred. The jdot 
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was divided up into 12 smaller blocks of approximately equal 
sizes. These smaller blocks received the spray fluids in the 
following order:— 


No. of Blocks 
ID. (H). (9) 
(2), (6), (10) 

(3) , (7), (11) 

(4) , (8). (12) 


Ammonium polysulphide and soft soap. 
Proprietaiy soda sulphur. 

Washing soda and soft soap. 

Control. No [q>ray. 


Spray Fluids. —^The following spray fluids were used:— 


(1) Ammonium polysulphide 
Soft soap .. 

Water to make up to 

(2) Proprietary soda stilphur compound 
Soft soap .. 

Water to make up to 

(3) Washing soda 

Soft soap. 

Water to make up to 


I gall. 


61 b.* 

100 g^. 
10 pinto. 


61b.* 
100 gaU. 
181b. 
101b. 
100 gall. 


Applicatioil. —All three spray fluids were applied at the 
same time. The first application was given on April 22; a 
certain amotmt of mildew was then visible on yoiing growth 
in the vicinity of the elm trees. The second application was 
given on May 18, by which time a considerable amount of 
mildew was present on the control bushes and a small amount 
on the sprayed bushes under the elms. 


Besottl. —^The fruit from the plots was picked on June 21, 
and the crop was treated in the same way as that from the 
experiment described in Section A Trials. The fruit from each 
of the same series was mixed in order to obviate as far as 
possible the inequalities of the plot. The following table 
shows the weights of clean and mildewed berries from each 
of the series :— 

SeCTIOK B TitlAIiS 



Dates of 

Gbof 

Weight of 

Spray fluid used 

Implication 

Weight in lb. 

mildewed ber¬ 


1926 



ries per cent. 


Clean 

Mildsfired 


Ammonium polysul • 

April 22and 




phide 

Bfay 18 

169 

33 

16*3 

Piopiietaxy soda sul¬ 
phur 

ditto 

122 


140 

So^ and soap 

ditto 

95 

41 

30*1 

ControL No spray .. 

i 

66 

98 

63*7 


* 61b. per 100gaU.utlie usual amount of soap used in these formuka 
-an extra lb. was added owing to the excessive hardness of the water. 
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PAtnflHi. —^The degree of control obtained in this experi¬ 
ment is poor throughout when compared with that obtained 
in Section A experiment. This may be accounted for by the 
fact that the situation of the plot was exceptionally faTonrable 
for an attack by the disease. The effect of the elms was not 
only to “ draw up ” the bushes into young sappy growth but, 
also, the shading and sheltering ^m wind favoured the 
dissemination and germination of spores. On the series receiv¬ 
ing no spray, more than half of the crop was destooyed. The 
maximum degree of control was obtained by tbe sulphur and 
soap spray fluids, and it is with this that the efficacy of the 
soap and soda fluid should be compared. As heavy showers 
of rain were experienced after the last application, the value 
of these fluids was much impaired. This was particularly the 
case with the soap and soda fluid, which appears to act mainly 
as a “ hitting ” spray, i.c., the powdery stage of the mildew 
is killed on coming into contact with the fluid. The soda and 
soap is undoubtedly toxic to mildew, but it must be applied 
as often as weather conditions render its application necessary. 
No hard-and-fast rules can be laid down. 


POISONOUS PLANTS ON THE FARM-III 

H. C. Long, B.Sc. (Edin.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Nightshade Family {Solanaceae). 

Deadly NUditdiade or Dwale {Atropa belladonna L.) 
also known as banewort, naughty man’s cherry, etc., is not so 
widely known as is sometimes believed, many persons attribut¬ 
ing the name to bitter-sweet (see p. 1024). It is found in waste 
places, thickets, and banks, “ especially in chalk and limestone 
soils, oftenest near ruins,” according to Hooker, who says 
that it occurs “ from Westmorland southwards ; also rare and 
near houses in Forfar, Aigyle, and Ireland.” The writer has 
found it on the coast of Fife. It is a perennial branched 
herbaceous plant, which grows from 2 ft. to 5 ft. high. The 
leaves are large, oval, and pointed, up to 8 in. long, downy, 
and “ usually in unequal pairs.” The flowers, which appear 
from June to August, are bell-shaped or tubular, and 
about 1 in. in length, purple in colour, sometimes with a greenish 
tinge ; they are placed singly on short stalks in the axils of the 
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leaves. When ripe, the berries are rather large, roundish and 
flatt^ed slightly, black, two-oelled, and contain many seeds. 
The fleshy rootstock is stout and creeping (Fig. 1). 

Ani mala and man suffer in varying degrees from the effects 
of dwale poisoning, but animals are quite unlikely ever to 
touch the plant. The root is the most poisonous part, followed 
by the leaves, flowers, and stem, while the berries, though 
deadly enough, are the least poisonous. The large attractive 
berries, however, are the most likely to be eaten by children, 
and great care should always be exercised where this plant 
is known to occur. Comevin says that it has been estimated 
that the root is five times more active than the berries, but it 
must be remembered that, as in the case of other poisonous 
plants, there are seasonal variations : a little before the period 
of flowering the root is richer in the poisonous principle than 
after flowering. Further, the oidtivated plant has been shown 
to contain less of the poison than the wild form. Though 
domestic animals have been poisoned they rarely touch the 
plant. Man, says Cornevin. is very susceptible to the poison, 
and the cat, birds, and dogs less so, while the horse is far less 
subject to its action than the animals named, and the pig, 
goat, sheep and rabbit are but little affected by it, not being 
poisoned through the digestive tract even if they eat the root 
of the plant. 

Grohier and other investigators gave 2*2 lb. of the green plant 
to horses without causing marked trouble, and the dose 
continued three days in succession did not produce more 
accentuated pathological symptoms. In the opinion of Hertwig 
the larger ruminants are more susceptible to the poison than 
horses, but this does not appear to be strictly correct. Children 
are more readily affected than adults, and an adult has eaten 
two or three berries without injury, and in one case the con¬ 
sumption of thirty berries did not cause death—^but it is a 
risky procedure to eat a single berry, for one berry can cause 
symptoms of poisoning, and a chUd died after eating only 
three berries. 

Drying the plant does not result in getting rid of the poison, 
which consists chiefly of the alkaloids hyoscyamine and 
scopolamine, and drugs prepared from the plant are well 
known and widely used in medicine. 

Henbane [Hyoscyamua niger L.) is found in parts of 
Scotland, in England, and in Wales, and is common in Ireland. 
It occurs chiefly in waste, wwdy places, frequently near old 
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buildings, and tras found idmost side by side with deadly 
nightshade, <m the Fife coast of the Firth of Forth. It is a 
hairy, sticky plant (Fig. 2), annual or biennial, uith a strong 
unpleasant odour. It grows to a height of 2 ft.; the leaves are 
large, somewhat toothed and oblong. The flowers are funnel- 
shap^, flve-lobed, about an inch across, dingy yellow in 
colour, with violet or purple veins. They appear between June 
and August. The seed capsule opens by means of a lid, and 
contains many seeds. 

The root is large and thick, and has been eaten instead of 
parsnips and chicory with dangerous results. The leaves and 
young shoots have been used as a vegetable, and children have 
eaten the seeds with serious effects. According to Bodet and 
Baillet the seeds of henbane have been used in small quantities 
with food stuffs to favour fattening, possibly to be explained 
by the fact that the narcotic property induces stupor and a 
tendency to repose. Twenty seeds were sufficient to cause 
grave results in man, though not death. Henslow Bays, " It is 
recorded that the whole of the inmates of a monastery were 
poisoned by using the root instead of chicory,” though the 
results do not appear to have been fatal. 

All parts of the henbane are very poisonous, and the harmful 
principles, the alkaloids hyoscyamine and scopolamine, as 
in deadly nightshade, are not destroyed either by drying or 
boiling. The effects resemble those due to deadly nightshade. 
In general, a nim als will not eat the plant, but Ciomevin records 
the fact that it has caused the poisoning of cows which ate it 
when mixed with other fodder. Pott states that the plant 
imparts an tmpleasant taste to the milk of cows which eat it. 
Owing to the general habitat of the plant, however, this 
occurrence must be rare. Nevertheless care should be taken to 
avoid the ingestion of any part of henbane, either by stock Of 
by man. 

BittaMnroet or Woody Hightahade (Sdanum dulcamara 
L.) is a common plant of woods and hedges, and, although 
quite different in appearance, is frequently wrongly termed 
deadly nightshade. It is generally well known as a trailing 
plant, which climbs freely over hedges, having an angular or 
irregular appearance and branching. The dark-green leaves 
are ovate and simple or trifoliolate, and clusters of small purple 
flowers on slender stalks spring from the stem above a leaf. 
The flowers at once remind one of a small potato blossom, and, 
like those of the potato, appear f^qm Juqe September. 
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The berries are nearly egg-shaped, and are red or scarlet in 
colour. The rootstock is extensively creeping, and the plant 
is a perennial. To the taste, the stem of the plant is at first 
bitter and then sweetish; hence one of the common names. 
Bitter-sweet is found throughout England and Ireland, but is 
less common in Scotland. 

The poison is the alkaloid solanine, which occurs in the stem, 
leaves, and berries, and there is no doubt that it is poisonous 
both to man and to farm live stock. Poisoning in human beings 
is usually confined to children who may eat the attractive 
berries. This plant probably varies in its poisonous pro¬ 
perties according to season, and it may be said that stock do 
not take it very frequently considering that it is so plentiful. 
Nevertheless there can be little doubt that it has caused many 
losses of stock. Poisoning of sheep was recorded in 1906 
(Vet. Record), and deaths of cattle in the same year (Fanner 
and Stock-Breeder). Although stock rarely touch the plant they 
may occasionally do so when cropping leaves from hedges, 
especially perhaps when pastures are bare, and it may then 
prove harmful. A case is quoted in the Journal of the Royal 
Agricidtural Society (1906), in which it was eaten by a cow 
along with meadow saffron, with fatal results. A writer in the 
Mark Lane Express in 1911 referred to a veterinary surgeon 
who had had forty cases of poisoning of sheep the previous 
season up to the middle or end of July, and although prompt 
measures had saved most, a few animals had succumbed. 
In Bulletin No. 86, U.S. Department of Agriculture, it is simply 
stated that, “ The berry, though its taste is not remarkably 
disagreeable, is somewhat poisonous, and it has been shown 
that an extract of the leaves is moderately so.” The plant may 
be regularly cut down, and if plentiful where cattle are kept the 
creeping rootstocks may sometimes be removed, though this is 
generally difficult, owing to the fact that they are usually 
situated in the midst of the hedge. 

Black Nii^tdiade (Solanum nigrum L.)is asidall branched' 
annual (or biennial) of 6 in. to 2 ft. in height. It has oval 
leaves and lateral clusters of small white flowers which open 
during the su mm er and autumn months. The berries are 
round, at first green, and later black or reddish-black, resembling 
black currants. The whole plant (Figs. 3 and 4) is, in Britain, 
generally smooth, and has a disagreeable odour. It is frequently 
a troublesome weed in gardens, especially when these are not 
well oared for. It is stated by Bentham and Hooker that this 
i 3 T 
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plant is “ one of the yddest spread weeds over every part of the 
globe, except the extreme north and south, varying so much in 
warmer regions as to have been described under more than 
forty names.” It is common in England, but quite local in 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Black nightshade contains the poisonous solanine, chiefly 
in the berries, but also in the leaves and stem. The percentage 
of the poison present varies considerably with soil and climate, 
so much so that some authorities appear to have held the plant 
to be innocuous, whUe others have noted its extremely poisonous 
character. For example, Comevin states that Grohier gave 
3 kilos (6^ lb.) in the green state to a horse, and found that it 
had no serious efiects. Henslow states that children have been 
poisoned by the berries. It is stated in U.S. Farmers' BvUetin, 
No. 86, that “ the more musky-coloured plants are the most 
poisonous. In some the amount of alkaloid in the ripe fruit 
and leaves is so small that these parts may be, and are, con¬ 
sumed in considerable quantity without any ill consequences. 
Poisoning does sometimes follow, but it is not clear whether 
this is doe to improper preparation or to careless selection of 
the parts used. The use of black nightshade for food is 
certainly not to be recommended.” Cattle, calves, sheep, 
goats, pigs, ducks and chickens have all suffered from poisoning 
by the plant. 

Ewart remarks {Weeds, Poison Plants, and Naturalised 
Aliens of Victoria, 1909) that this plant possesses no virulent 
poisonous properties, though it is commonly regarded as 
highly poisonous, partly owing to confusion with deadly night¬ 
shade and partly owing to hasty generalization ; that though a 
small amount of solanine is present in the stem and berries, 
these are usually less poisonous than green potatoes ; that the 
berries are often eaten by children without any ill effects 
beyond perhaps a stomach ache, or, if eaten in excess, sickness 
and purging, and that the berries have “ even been used instead 
of raisins for plum-pudding with no results out of the ordinary.” 

The fact remains, however, that the plant is untrustworthy, 
for it seems quite clear that the berries may be edible in some 
seasons, countries or localities, and poisonous in others, but 
any sample may be poisonous. 

Oak {Amentaceae) 

The Oak {Quercus sp.).—^The ingestion of acorns has 
frequently caused serious losses among young cattle up to two 
years old, as in 1808, 1870, 1884, and 1900, when very many 
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died. Cattle over three years old are seldom affected, while 
sheep and pigs appear to 1^ almost immune from the poisonous 
property of the aooms. Some have held that the trouble is 
chiefly due to unripe acorns, and others that it is only a severe 
form of indigestion. The subject is not too well understood, but 
it seems reasonably clear that in certain circumstances and 
under certain conditions aooms are poisonous to cattle under 
two years old, and that “ acorn poisoning ” is quite distinct 
from indigestion due to eating an excessive quantity of acorns. 
As the aooms are most likely to be eaten in long, dry, and hot 
summers, when herbage on the pasttire is scarce, efforts should 
in such cases be made to keep cattle off areas where acorns are 
abundant. The course of the illness may be rapid, and fatal 
within twenty-four hours, but more commonly it is progressive, 
with wasting, loss of appetite, constipation followed by 
diarrhoea, sunken eyes, temperatmre below normal, and fatal 
termination in a few days. It is believed that serious losses were 
last generally experienced in the year 1900. 

It should be added that “ oak-leaf poisoning ’* has been 
recognized for centuries, and was recorded by Mascal in 1662 
(The Oovemmeni of CaMd, London) : “ Oak-leaves, if sheep eat 
them green, it is evil for them, especially for young lambs, 
which will kill them ; and likewise of other cattel.” In general, 
when stock have plenty of other food, the consumption of 
oak-leaves with it may be regarded as harmless, but taken in 
plenty in a period of bought, or in early spring when grass is 
short, injury may follow, and even end fatally. 

CoNiFEBS (Coniferae) 

The Tew (Taxus baccata L). is one of our most poisonous 
plants, but although the wood, bark, leaves, and seeds are all 
injurious, the scarlet mucilaginous cup enveloping the ripe 
seed may be eaten with impunity. The old leaves and 
shoots are the most poisonous parts, and cattle and horses 
readily eat them. Trimmings which have been carelessly 
thrown down have also poisoned aTiimalH which have eaten 
them. Stock are perhaps more easily tempted to browse on the 
dark green foliage in winter, when grass is not plentiful. 
Symptoms of poisoning are then liable to follow speedily, and 
death may quickly supervene; in some oases, indeed, with 
extreme rapidil^, as though the animal had been shot. 

lA the Journal of the Bojfdl AgricvUural Society several cases 
of penning of farm stock are mentioned (a horse in 1886, 
deer and lumses in 1893, cattle in 1893). In some oases many 
cattle are affected at the sune time; for example, the death 
• 3t3 
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of 15 cattle was recorded in 1912 {Vet. News, December 7). 
Many similar cases have been recorded. The yew has caused the 
poisoning of horses, cattle, asses, mules, deer, pigs, sheep, 
rabbits and pheasants, as well as many oases of fatal human 
poisoning. Many instances, however, have been recorded 
in which fatal results have not followed &om eating the leaves, 
and it appears that the lower branches of yew trees in parks 
and grounds are constantly cropped by cattle without any ill 
effects (Trans. Ghetn. 8oc., 1902 ; Jottr. Board Agric., 1903). 

Eaten on a full stomach a small quantity of yew may cause 
comparatively little trouble. Comevin concluded, from 
experiments with autumn and winter leaves, that the quantity 
of leaves necessary to kill a horse would be 0*2 lb. per 100 lb. 
live weight, or say 2J lb. for a 1,200-lb. horse. Much more is 
required in the case of cattle, 1 lb. per 100 lb. live weight, or 
10 lb. for a 1,000-lb. cow. A later writer, Pott, quotes a much 
lower quantity to kill the horse, saying that 150 to 180 grammes 
(0*33 lb. to 0*4 lb.) are sufficient to cause death in a quarter 
to half an hour without symptoms. The yew is irritant 
and narcotic and may cause vomiting, bloating and giddiness. 
It is generally agreed that the poisonous principle is the 
alkaloid taxine, a heart depressant, having a bitter taste, 
which may cause death from suffocation. The effects are 
often so rapid that the animals affected exhibit practically no 
symptoms, but appear to die suddenly, as already noted. 

Clippings from yew trees should never be thrown down where 
they can be eaten by stock, and where yew trees overhang 
hedges near pastures it is advisable to have them lopped back 
to a distance out of reach of grazing stock. 

Caprenms poisoning has also been recorded as suspected, 
two instances coming to the notice of the Board (now Ministry) 
of Agriculture in 1905 ; the death of cattle was attributed to 
the poisonous effects of C. macrocarpa and 0. nootkatensis. 
In one instance four bullocks died, and in another three heifers 
were stated to have suffered from irritant poison, one of them 
having died. Xo information was then available as to the 
poisonous properties of the two species of Cupressus referred to, 
and no record could be found of any similar case which would 
tend to confirm the suspicion that these trees are poisonous to 
cattle. 

Black Bbyony (Dioseoreaeeeae) 

BbUSk BcyoDy (Tamns communis L.) is the only British 
specks of the order, and quite unrelated to bryony i»oper. 
It is lound in many parts oi England, but not Scotland, and 
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only one locality in Ireland, and is a hedge climber, with long 
trailing stems many fMt in length, often overtopping tall 
hedges and hanging in festoons. It has a large dark-coloured, 
flediy rootstock, which contains much starch ; bright, glossy, 
heart-shaped, pointed leaves borne on long stalks, and often 
appearing to be three-lobed; small greenish or yellowish- 
green flowers borne in slender racemes in May and June, and 
springing from the axils of the leaves (Fig. 5); and red or 
scarlet berries, resembling those of bryony, very conspicuous 
towards the end of summer and in autumn. 

It would appear that the leaves and stems are innocuous, 
but that the root and berries are poisonous, the former being 
very acrid and cathartic, causing death if taken in quantity, 
while the berries may cause vomiting, intestinal pains, 
paralysis of the hind quarters, and death. Comevin states that 
the purgative properties of the root have long been known, 
and that the root has been used in popular medicine for 
reducing contusions, whence a vulgar name for the plant in 
France was Herbe atix femmes battues. 

m 

The Grass Faboly {Qramineae) 

Daniel (Lolium temvlentum L.) was formerly a fairly 
common plant in cornfields. It is annual, much resembling 
ryegrass (L. perenne), but without stolons, and the spikelets 
are similarly placed edgeways on the flowering stem, in this 
respect differing from couch grass {Agropyrum r&pena). The 
empty outer glume generally exceeds the spikelet in length, 
this point effectively distinguishing it from ryegrass. It 
attains to 2 ft. in height, and flowers from June to August 
(Fig. 6). 

It should be said that in its earlier stages the green plant 
is not unsuitable as a food for stock, as it is the seed or grain 
only which is poisonous, and this not invariably so. The 
principal danger is that the seed may be mixed with wheat for 
bread, or with stock foods. The seeds have been regarded 
throughout the centuries as harmful and as having a special 
effect on the eyesight of man—as when Ovid says, “ Let the 
fields be clear of darnel that weakens the eyes.” A further 
effect is referred to by Gerarde (1697): ” The new bread 
wherein Damdl is, eaten hot, causeth drunkenness.” 

According to Anne Pratt, Johnston records a case “ which 
occurred im CSiristmas Day, 1863, at Bosctea, in Ireland, when 
sevmal families, containing not less than thhrty persons, were 
pdsoned eating darnel flour in their wholemeal bread. 
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They were attacked by giddiness, staggering, violent tremors 
succeeded by impaired vision, and partial pandysis, and they 
were afterwards mudh reduced in strmigth.” Johnson and 
8owerby {BnUah Pouotuma Plants, 1861) say that this grass 
is very plentiful in Syria and appears to have been the 
^iiTATiin. of Scripture, mistranslated ‘ Tare * in our version, but 
evidently a corruption of zizana, the Sjniac name of the darnel. 
The plant has long been known in the East for its intoxioating 
qualities, and has frequently caused serious accidents.” It 
would seem that the effect of darnel differs according to 
individual constitution, and the authors cited immediately 
above record several oases of severe poisoning and death 
caused by consuming the grain when made into bread. Darnel 
has a somewhat disagreeable taste, and this is brought out by 
Shakespeare in Henry VI :— 

Want ye com for bread ? 

I t hink the Duke of Burgimdy will fast 
Before he’ll buy again at such a rate : 

’Twas full of darnel; Do you like the taste 1 
and again he refers to the grass*in cornfields ;— 

Darnel and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining com. 

Among the Romans it was believed that darnel caused 
blindness, and of imprudent or shortsighted men they said: 
“ He feeds on darnel.” In France the weed is called Ivraie, 
because when brewed with barley, it acts as a narcotic in¬ 
toxicant. Indeed, it is remarked by Comevin that it was so 
often intentionally mixed with barley for the purpose of giving 
a higher flavour to beer in the Middle Ages that laws were 
passed forbidding the addition of darnel to beer. 

Though darnel is harmful both to men and animals, it has 
been eaten in the form of bread with imptmity, and though it 
has caused many cases of human poisoning, fatal results ate 
rare, and Dr. Taylor knew of no case up to 1859. 

The Vet&^narian (1842) records that when mixed with 
barley darnel caused the poisoning of pigs ; in several cases it 
is stated (Johnson and Sowerby, 1861) to have proved fatal to 
horses and sheep; and at the Lyons Veterinary School a 
horse was killed by giving it about 4| lb. of darnel. 

In general the hyphae of the fungus Endoconidium temvlenhm 
are foimd in the grain, and according to Esser most authori¬ 
ties found that the fungus alone contains the poisonous 
ptincdple. The poison seems to act as a narcotic and irritant, 
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and it is said that the dangerous properties are most 
oonspicuous in wet seasons. 

The starch granules of darnel are easily distinguished from 
those of wheat, barley, etc., with which they may be mixed. 
They are much smaller, usually simple, but sometimes 
composed of three to five granules. 

A dose of 30 grammes of darnel flour appears to be the maxi¬ 
mum which an adult human being can take without bad 
symptoms, after which there is danger. The weight necessary 
to 1^ equines is about 7 grammes per kilogramme of live 
weight, but ruminants and poultry appear to be little affected, 
it being necessary to give 15 to 18 grammes per kilogramme of 
live weight to produce symptoms of poisoning. Pigs are very 
little affected (Comevin). 

Great care should be taken that the seeds of darnel are not 
groimd up with wheat into flour, or with other cereals, while 
equal care should be observed that none are sown with seed 
com—as, indeed, they are rarely likely to be. 


SUGAR BEET AND SOIL FERTILITY 

A. Bbidoes, M.A., AND B. N. Dixey, B.A., 
AgricvMural Economics Research Institvie, Oxford. 

A QtrBSTiON arising from the development of sugar beet 
cultivation in this country is “ What effect on soil fertility 
results from the growing of a root crop to be sold off 
the farm ? ” The consumption of roots by live stock has 
always been regarded as one of the means by which the 
fertility of the soil is maintained. To sell off a root crop, 
therefore, is not considered good farming practice, and is 
guarded against in tenancy agreements by restrictive covenants 
and by penalties for their violation. It is doubtful, however, 
whether fertility was actually maintained by this means in 
the i>ast. When once the fanning community had advanced 
from producing food simply for the farmer, his family, and his 
neighbours, to the stage where meat and com were produced 
for sale in industrial centres at a distance from the districts 
where they were raised, considerable losses in soil fertility 
must have taken place unless replaced from outside sources. 

Farming to-day is even more complex. It is a business 
which comprises the production and sale of meat, nulk, butter, 
olieese, egga and wool, as well as of com and of various root 
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crops. It is well understood that fertility is lost to the land by 
these means, and that it must be made good through the purchase 
of feeding stufb and fertilizers. It is only by striking the 
profit-and'loss account of these items that the balance for and 
against any system of farming can be ascertained. For this 
reason the sale of a particular crop, even a root crop, can only 
be fairly regarded as detrimental to the maintenance of the soil 
in a fertile state, if it can be proved that its effect is to put the 
balance on the wrong side of the account. 

Although the approach to the question of the maintenance 
of soil fertility on the above lines is at present impossible with 
the sugar beet crop, yet the existing practice in relation to 
the raising of this crop and other comparative data can be 
adduced to indicate whether or not fertility is likely to be 
lost. 

Any given crop will not always remove exactly the same 
quantities of the various manurial ingredients, but the follow¬ 
ing table may be taken as showing the ordinary losses per 
acre of land by the removal from it of an average crop of 
mangolds, potatoes, or sugar beet. The figures or wheat are 
also shown as an example of the effect of a com crop on the 
soil, and because there is evidence that in some cases the 
sugar beet crop has out into the com acreage. 


Tabi.e T.—Avkkaob MAmmiAi. Inobedibnts ia>st to the Farm 
PEB Aobe op Crops obown 


Crop 

Average 

yield, 

Nitrogen 

Potash 

Phosphoric 

acid 


1926* 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Wheat (g^ain)t .. 

.. 18*2 cwt. 

38*5 

10*5 

16*1 

Mangold (root)tt 

20*0 tons 

44*6 

50*6 

8*3 

Potatoes (tubers)t 

6*6 tons 

50*6 

84*2 

23*7 

Sugar beet (root)|| 

8*0 tong 

32*0 

56*0 

16*0 


So far as nitrogen is concerned, it should be borne in mind 
that the loss from the soil of any excess of this substance is 
not necessarily due to its removal by one crop rather than 
by any other, because it is probable that, even had there been 
no crop in the ground, the excess nitrogen would have been 
lost in the drainage. Apart from this consideration it is seen 
that sugar beet has a favourable margin as compared with 

* AgtieuUurdl Statiatiea, Part II, 1025. 

t Caloulated from Chemistry of the Farm, Warington. 

X Manurial ingredients re-caloulated to show net has, aaniTining roots 
to be fed to stock, and allowing for losses in dung, maMng on Voeldcar 
and Hall’s basis, e^., 60 per cent, of the nitrogen and 26 per cent, each 
of the potash and phosphoric add. 

II Caloulated from figures supplied through the Bothamsted Bxperi* 
nmital StaticHi. 
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the other crops, and especially as compared with potatoes, of 
which a normal crop removes as much as 68*1 per cent, more 
nitrogen than does a sugar beet crop. 

The kisses of potash and phosphoric acid through drainage 
are negligible. As regards the former, the sugar beet crop 
involves the farm in a slightly greater loss than would be 
incurred through a similar acreage of mangolds, but the loss 
is very much less than in the case of potatoes. As would be 
expected, all these crops are at a disadvantage when compared 
with a crop of wheat. As far as phosphoric acid is concerned 
the average sugar beet crop compares favourably with wheat 
and potatoes, but it uses about twice the quantity lost through 
a crop of mangolds. It will be shown later, however, that no 
serious detriment to the soil is likely to result from the removal 
of this amoimt of phosphoric acid. 

The foregoing arguments are based, however, on average 
theoretical conditions, and, in any case, as has been already 
explained, the answer to the question of fertility does not rest 
merely in knowing what chemical substances are removed with 
the crop, but rather in ascertaining the balance between the 
quantities thus removed and those previously applied to the 
land in the form of natural and artificial manures. 

In the appendix to a report published in 1924* may be 
found a table showing the manuring adopted for the 1924 
crop by some 27 growers of sugar beet, representing 34 sets 
of crop results distributed over 11 counties. It is possible, 
therefore, without entering into any elaborate discussion on 
the chemical aspect of the matter, and without attempting 
to generalize, to discuss the situation disclosed on the farms 
whose actual practice is recorded there. 

If the farms of a special nature, such as sewage farms, are 
excluded, it is shown that 3,640 tons of washed sugar beet, 
representing 31 crops (see Table II), were sent away 
from 345 acres. Now, in order to secure this crop, these 
farmers applied 999 tons of farmyard manure, 199 cwt. of 
sulphate of ammonia, 161 cwt. of nitrate of soda, and 90 cwt. 
of nitrate of lime, giving a total addition to the soil of about 
22,700 lb. of nitrogen. They also applied 684 cwt. of kainit 
and 211 cwt. of muriate of potash, which, together with the 
potash in the farm 3 rard manure, would account for about 
28,000 lb. of potash. In addition, 1,078 cwt. of superphosphate 

*Svgw Beet: An Inquiry into the Coet of Production, Yielde and 
Returns in 1924, Iqr A. and B. K. Dixey. Beaearoh Monograph 

No. 8, Ifinistiy of Agrioultnre and Fuheries. Price 1/- post free. 
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of lime weie applied to tbis crop, giving, when taken with the 
fannyard manure, some 21,600 lb. of phosphoric acid. There 
were also used 227 cwt. of special sugar beet manure and 
00 cwt. of shoddy, and these have been taken at average 
analyses. It has been assumed that the tops and leaves of 
the beet would be returned to the soil, and accordingly no 
deduction has been made for the manurial constituents 
contained in them. In cases where they are fed to stock there 
would be a small loss to the soil through the sale of meat or 
milk, and in the process of dung-making. 

Table 11 shows the gains to and losses from the soil on this 
basis, the farms being grouped according to whether farmyard 
manure was applied directly to the beet crop, or whether 
artificials only were used. The result for the whole acreage 
is also shown, and the figures have been re-calculated on a 
per-acre basis. 

Table n.— Gains and Losses or IUUnubiax laaBEDtsiNTs pee 
Aobe (31 StroAit Bbbx Cbofs, 345 Aobbs, in 1924) 



Nitrogen 

Potash 

Phosphoric 

acid 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Faemyabb Mantjhe Geoot— 

Farmyard mamure 

115 

67 

41 

Artificials. 

30 

86 

30 

Total added to soil 

145 

143 

80 

Taken from soil (in the roots) .. 

46 

78 

22 

Receipts exceed losses by 

100 

66 

58 

No Fabmyaed Manubd Group— 

Added to soil (in artificials) 

20 

58 

60 

Taken from soil (in the roots) 

41 

71 

20 

Tx)S86b exceed receipts by 

12 

13 

— 

Receipts exceed losses by 

— 

— 

40 

All Farms— 

Total added to the soil 

71 

80 

68 

Total taken from the soil 

42 

74 

21 

Receipts exceed losses by 

20 

16 

47 


As shown by this method of calculation, these farms, taken 
as a whole, gained rather than lost fertility to the extent of 
29 lb. per acre of nitrcgen, 16 lb. per acre of potash, and 
47 lb. per acre of phosphoric acid, as a result of growing sugar 
beet. A consideration of the farms, when grouped according 
to whether the crops were grown with farmyard manure or 
with artificials only, howevei*, shows that a favourable result 
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as regards soil fertility is not a universal rule of sugar beet 
growing. As far as phosphoric acid is concerned, there would 
seem to be very little danger of loss, since even the farms 
which used artificials only are seen to have given the soil 
three times as much of t^ substance as the crop took out^ 
Nevertheless, in tiie case of the losses of nitrogen due to the 
crop, as opposed to those due to drainage, the favourable 
result is seen to depend on the use of dung. Thus, whereas 
the farms using farmyard manure show a very safe margin 
in this respect, those farms where artificials only were applied 
incurred a small loss, viz., of 12 lb. per acre, an amount 
representing approximately 0*5 owt. of sulphate of ammonia. 

Potash also shows a loss of 13 lb. per here on the second 
group, and, as in the case of nitrogen, there is a considerable 
gain in the first group. Unlike the case of nitrogen, however, 
this gain does not depend on the use of farmyard manure, 
since it is shown that, had no farmyard manure been used, 
there would still have been a small gain of potash, viz., of 
8 lb. per acre, and potash may, therefore, be regarded as 
about level. 

There is no reason to suppose that any heavier manuring 
was practised here than would be used in general, so that on 
the whole there would seem to be little risk of soil impoverish¬ 
ment. It should be borne in mind, however, first that sugar 
beet takes a heavy toll of potash, and, secondly, that when 
farmyard manure is not applied to this crop generous doses 
of nitrogenous fertilizers would seem to be desirable. 


ASPARAGUS AND ITS CULTIVATION 

A. W. PkoudijOOk, 

Ministry of AgricvUure and Fisheries. 

AsFABAGtTS {A. officifudis) is a well-known vegetable which 
has been cultivated in this country for over 300 years. It is 
a native of Europe and Asia and is to be found growing wild 
in certain districts. Belonging to the natural order Liliaoeae, 
it is a perennial, with a creeping rootstock from which branch¬ 
ing stems are produced annually. The fiowers are greenish- 
white in colour, supported by slender pedicels in the axils of the 
main branches. The seeds ” or berries are small and red 
when ripe. 

Soitsble Skfils. —^The cultivation of asparagus is possible on 
most soils. The alluvial soils near Clolohester, the heavy loam 
of Evesham and the sandy loam of Cambridge are all used for 
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Ibe oultivatioii of this pLmt, aiul each distriot is noted for high- 
olssB produce. Sandy loam is the ideal medium for its ouhiTa- 
tion beeause it gives eailiness, good aeration and drainage, and 
is easily wodked. Any sdl, however, if it is well drained and 
aerated, can be brought by mechanical means into the necessary 
condition, t.e., one which offers little resistance to the emission, 
of the fleshy roots or the protrosicm of the succulent or edible 
stems of the plants. The soil should be capable of receiving 
and parting with water readily. 

PkOparing the Land to ttie FtoatlL— Asparagus is a vegetable 
which does not enter into the usual rotation of crops and has to 
occupy the same site for aperiod extending to 20 or more years. 
It is therefore of the utmost importance to exercise a great 
deal of care in preparing the land at the outset, as future im¬ 
provement can only be accomplished by surface dressings. 
Asparagus cannot be transplanted successfully after the crowns 
are a few years old. The plant sends its roots down deeply, and 
it is admitted that the best results are attained by trenching 
deep soils, though usually this is only possible in gardens. 
Where field cultivation is practised, the ground should be well 
dug before planting, and manured with farmyard manure or 
vegetable refuse if such is available. Old mortor rubble makes 
heavy soils more porous and should be used for sticky land. 
Light lands, though well drained, are often deficient in humus 
and must receive liberal dressings (26 to 30 tons per acre) of 
farmyard manure and vegetable refuse if good results are to be 
obtained. A dressing of basic slag, 10 to 16 owt. per acre 
according to the lime content of the soil, can be applied with 
beneficial results at the time of preparing the land. The 
preparation of the land is best accomplished early, pre¬ 
ferably in the autumn, to ensure that it is clean and fr^ from 
weeds and settled down in time for either planting or seed 
sowing in April. Where the soil is heavy and drainage poor, 
raised beds are found to be advantageous. Such beds should be 
made 4^ ft. wide to take three rows, or 3 ft. wide to take two 
rows of plants, with a distance of 2 ft. between the beds. 
It is not necessary to form raised beds when the soil is a sandy 
loam with good drainage. In the Evesham distiict, many 
growers fovour single rows 3 ft. 4 in. to 3 ft. 6 in. apart, with 
plants 10 in. to I ft. apart in the rows, as this avoids the over¬ 
crowding of roots, facilitates the tending of the beds and 
easier cutting of the heads. 

It has been a common practice to give an annual dressing of 
salt to the beds in the spring, and no doubt this custom had 
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its origtQ in the fact that asparagus grows wild on the sea 
coasts. The results of experiments, however, suggest that the 
influence of salt is inconsiderable, while, incidentally, it has a 
detrimental physical action on some soils. 

Sowing the Seed. —Seed, which must be plump, should be 
sown in April in seed beds which have been specially prepared 
in autumn by digging in well decomposed manure. The soil 
should be in a friable condition and well pulverized, and the 
beds carefully levelled with the aid of a rake. The seed should 
be sown in drills 1]^ in. deep and 15 in. between the drills, and, 
as it is slow of germination, it is a good plan to sow a little 
radish seed with it. The latter germinates quickly and thus 
proves useful in defining the ultimate rows of asparagus. This 
enables the cultivator to commence hoeing between the drills 
before the asparagus has germinated, to keep down the weeds, 
and at the same time it aerates the seed bed. As, however, 
asparagus is the primary consideration, the radishes should 
be removed as soon as the former has appeared. 

Tcanqdaaiiiig Ctoni Seed Bed. —^When one year old, at which 
time they give better results, the plants should be carefully 
lifted out of the seed beds with a fork or spade, so as to avoid 
breaking the roots, and planted 10 in. to 12 in. apart in the 
drill. Planting should be carried out according to the season and 
climatic conditions, but, in any case, not before the end of 
March. Avoid the “ drying ” of the roots and so prevent an 
unnecessary check to growth. The method of planting varies 
in minor details in different districts. In the Evesham district 
a “ channeUer ” is used for this purpose and is an excellent 
tool in capable hands for removing the soil out of the trench or 
channel ready for planting operations. This tool is an 
equilateral triangle of steel fitted to a long handle. The channel 
should be at least 3 in. deep to receive the crowns which are 
placed or planted on their sides, and part of the removed soil 
should be carefully worked round and over the plcmts. The 
earth must be pressed gently about the crowns, and when later 
the “ buds ” commence growing the repainder ci the soil 
should be placed over the crowns. A quu^r method, after the 
drill is {nnpared, is to out off tiie long roots to a uniform length, 
and to dibble in the crowns so tiiat the tops are flush with the 
bottom of the drill, biteroropiung during the first year may 
be practised wi& either dwarf peas or beans. 

▼aiMiaB.—The following ate the varieties in general 
cultivation: Cminover's Colossal, Palmetto, Argenteuil Qiaat 
Purple, Argtmteuil Late Purple, and Giant Dutch. The variety 
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commonly grown in the Evesham District is Bedenham’s 
Purple Giant, which is said to be a sport from Connover’s 
Colossal. Most of the principal growers now have their own 
strain, hence it is difficult to mention specific varieties. 

Mamizes. —It is well to remem her that the object of manuring 
Is to encourage growth after the season’s “ cutt^ ” has ceased, 
and to build up strong crowns for the ensuing season. The time 
of application to achieve this object is after ^he beds have been 
cleared by cutting down the ripened growth or haulm. Well- 
rotted or decayed manure at the rate of 12 tons per acre, 
supplemented by 4 cwt. of superphosphate and 1 cwt. sulphate 
of potash per acre should be applied. A spring dressing of 
n trogenous manure is useful and 4 cwt. of nitrate of soda per 
acre would prove beneficial if given just prior to growth 
commencing. An occasional dressing of old soot, at the rate of 
8 cwt. per acre, has given good results ; and as an alternative 
16 cwt. of fish meal and 1 cwt. of muriate of potash may be 
applied. 

Routine work during the first two years will consist chiefly in 
maintaining strong sturdy growth with the aid of top dressings 
in the autumn, and the eradication of weeds by frequent 
hoeings as already described. On no accoimt must the grower 
out any shoots during the first two years, as to do so would be 
to destroy the future quality of the produce and incidentally 
reduce the longevity of the plants. As soon as the haulms 
ripen, they should be out down close to the ground; the ground 
forked slightly among the plants and a layer of well-rotted 
manure added. This can be covered with about 1J in. to 2 in. 
of soil from the alleys. 

Ofttiiorillg.—Cutting may commence in the third season, and, 
in order to obtain the long " grass ” for market purposes, it is 
advantageous to earth up the crowns. Sufficient soil should be 
placed on the crowns to allow 6 in. of white stem, leaving some 
to spare for knife play; otherwise damage might be done to the 
crowns. The time of cutting will depend upon the district and 
season, but in early districts cutting may commence in mid- 
April and continue imtil about the third week in June. In the 
Evesham district cutting is not continued in the first year of 
cropping after the first week in June. Great skill is required, 
when cutting, to avoid damaging the crowns, and it is at this 
stage that the advantage of planting the crowns deeply m the 
first instance is observed. Several types of knife are used, but 
mention may be made of one known as the four-pronged 
asparagus knife. When cutting, the knife should be put down. 
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veriioally, close to the bud; the hand is then brought back so 
that the knife is held at an angle of 46° and the bud is out. 
As the value of asparagus depends on its freshness, exposure 
to the heat of the sun must be avoided, and itis always advisable 
to place it as soon as possible in a cool shed before packing. 
The beds will need to be cut over every day in hot weather ; 
otherwise the grass may grow too long. When it is not possible 
to send the grass away on the day of cutting, it should be 
packed firmly in a receptacle such as a flat or pot and stored 
in a cool and not too dry store. It may also be stored in 
damp sand or under a damp cloth. The stems go crooked if 
the ends are stood in water. 

Marketing {Preparation for Markets ).—To obtain the best 
prices a system of grading must be practised. The “ buds ” 
or “ grass,” as the asparagus shoots are called, must be 
carefully sorted and placed in first, second, or third grades. 
This operation is known as “scoring,” and means putting 
up in bundles or “ hands ” containing 16 or 20 buds. The 
asparagus, if dirty, should be washed either before scoring or 
after the bundles are tied. The buds can either be put up in 
eight bundles of 16 or in six bundles of 20. Special bundles 
are put up of the very best buds, and two or three of these 
bun^es, each weighing 12 lb. to 16 lb., are packed between 
straw and marketed in “ flats.” Ordinary bundles, 3^ lb. to 
6 lb. each, having eight to 10 stems in a packet, are put up 
between layers of straw in “ pots ” or “ pads.” Oreen packing 
material is not advisable, as there is a tendency for this to 
heat and cause blemishes to appear on the asparagus. For 
scoring, the ends of the “ buds ” are placed level against the 
end of the scoring box. A rectangular box is now generally 
used with a piece of each of the longer sides removed in the 
centre. Across this opening the raffia is placed and the score 
is then tied without being removed from the box. By this 
method a satisfactory score is obtained, which has a nice flat 
appearance and fits well into its place in the “ hundred.” 

The “ scores ” are next made into " hundreds ” (120 buds) 
and placed on a bench with their headain one direction. On 
each side of the scores there are holes in the bench and through 
these a webbed belt is passed and fastened rmdemeath. Mdway 
between these holes there is a smaller hole, through which the 
looped end of a willowtwig is passed. Another twig is now placed 
horizontally on the bench so that it lies between the ends of the 
other twig. The scores are now placed one on each side of the 
upright twig and so that they lie across the horizontal one. 
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Two mote scores are jdaoed on these two, and the remaming 
two ate placed one on eitiber side of those already in position. 
If, however, eight scores of 15 buds in each are tned, two 
scores are placed on either side of the central twig and four 
other bundles are laid on these. The belt is now placed across 
the scores and made taut by pulling the belt down through 
the holes in the bench with either foot. The ends of the 
horizontal twig are now pulled up over the scores and twisted 
roimd as tightly as possible. The ends of the upright twig are 
then lifted as high as possible, twisted round and placed 
underneath the first twig. This tightens the whole bundle and 
prevents the buds from moving. Another method of packing is 
practised where bundles are put up weighing 3 lb., and half 
bundles of lb. weight. These are packed in flats holding 
20 bundles each. The flat is commonly used for the London 
markets, the pot for the Northern. 

Recently, a machine for bundling asparagus has been 
produced by a growers’ association in this country; this 
embodies certain improvements on a pattern which is largely 
used in the United States. It consists of a pair of semi-circular 
castings, hinged on one side, with a han^e on the opposite 
side, which, when closed, are held by a notched piece {see Fig. A, 
Plate 11) so that the bundle of asparagus can be tied firmly 
at each end. Pressure of the small lever under the handle 
releases the notch, the upper casting is then turned back and 
the bundle removed. The castings are lined with a pair of 
nickel springs, about an inch wide, completing four-fifths of a 
circle ; these hold the loose sticks in a rounded position while 
the appliance is being filled. 

Length of Season. —^Imported asparagus generally arrives 
early in February, and is followed in Covent Garden by pro¬ 
duce from Devon and Essex about the end of the month. 
Worcester asparagus arrives about the beginning of May. The 
early samples are put up in bundles of 45 to 50 buds or heads. 

Forcing AqNUagns. —^Forced asparagus can easily be obtained 
where the grower has an abundance of three-year-old or older 
crowns. Age does not count in this operation as long as the 
crown is vigorous. Ordinary hotbeds can be made up in the 
same manner as that necessary for growing cucumbers, with 
sashed frames placed upon the top of the fermenting material. 
When the temperature does not exceed 100° F., a layer of 
rotted manure and soil should be ftdded. The latter should be 
made firm. The plants are lifted with soil ctdhering and are 
then placed in the frame closely packed together, i.e., one lot of 
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roots placed upon the next. When the frame has been filled 
with neatly packed crowns, these are covered with rich sdl 
about 4 in. in depth. The frame should be kept closed for a few 
days until the heat comes through. A little ventilation should 
then be given to allow the steam to escape. As the asparagus 
shoots appear, air should be admitted judiciously on all favour¬ 
able occasions. A sprinkling of tepid water should be applied 
daily according to the weather. Forcing can be easily accom¬ 
plished in hot-houses where a temperature of 70° F. can be 
maintained. Beds or boxes can be used. A humid atmosphere 
should be kept by occasionally watering the beds. Forcing must 
be carried out rapidly to ensure success, and for this reason a 
high temperature is essential and must be maintained. To 
allow a cooler temperature after forcing commeuibes will cause 
the resultant shoots to be tough and unfit for the table. A 
series of batches will be necessary to maintain a continuous 
supply of shoots from the end of December until the spring, 
and it will be found that the earliest plantings will require the 
most attention. During spells of inclement weather it may be 
necessary to protect the frames by placing mats over the lights 
and linings of hay, straw or bracken round the outsides of the 
frames. Watering must be increased as the cropping develops, 
and occasional use of manure water will strengthen the “grass.” 

Forcillg {Commercial Method ).—^In the Exeter district 
the forcing of asparagus is still carried out. Crowns three 
years old are used for this purpose, and these are transferred 
to cucumber houses having bottom heat. Half an acre of roots 
will occupy approximately 1,000 sq. ft. in the house. The 
roots are ploughed out with a digger plough, and six men 
with forks are required to keep one team of horses moving. In 
such a manner one acre of crowns can be ploughed out in from 
three to four days. The houses are fiUed at frequent, regular 
intervals to ensure a succession (tf crowns. These are laid 
upon their sides and covered with a few mohes of soil. A humid 
atmosphere is maintained, with the temperature ranging 
about 70° F. Forcing occupies anything from 14 to 20 days, 
according to the time of year. The paokingrgradiiig and market¬ 
ing operati(His are identical with the methods already advocated 
except that the bundles will be smaller. Prime “ grass ” is 
sent to London in roimd bundles of 40, four bundles to the box. 

Seed Saving and Improved CRgis.— American experience 
suggests that only about oae crown in every 10 crowns in the 
seed-bed u really satudactory. The small crowns, and the large 
crowns with quantities of small buds, should be discarded, 
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because they develop much low-priced “ spruce." Large crowns 
with big buds should be selected, for these develop asparagus 
of size and vigour. When saving seed, selected buds which 
commence branching high up the stem should remain uncut 
and be allowed to run to seed, but clearly some male plants 
must exist in the bed or fertilization will not occur. 

Asparagus Beetle {Cnoceria asparagi ).—This beetle at 
times does harm to asparagus (especially pi beds which have 
been established from one to three years) by eating and dis¬ 
figuring the heads as they are formed. The stems and foliage 
are attacked both by the beetle and its larvae. Masses of 
sticky eggs are also laid on the heads, which have the effect of 
spoiling their appearance for market. 

The adult’beetle is a conspicuous insect and cannot bo mis¬ 
taken. It has a black head, the thorax or second portion of the 
body being red, the wing-cases being black with three pale 
yellowish blotches down each side. The female lays dusky 
greenish-brown eggs, which develop into dirty greenish-grey 
larvffi which are somewhat sticky. The pupal condition is 
undergone in the soil. The winter is, however, spent in the adult 
stage, the beetles hibernating amongst any rubbish, etc., that 
affords shelter. Any good insecticide, either in liquid or powder 
form, should be efficient against this pest. In the United 
States of America lead arsenate has been found satisfactory, 
but it is important to remember that poisonous insecticides 
must not be used on beds which are being cut. Those growers 
cultivating asparagus on a large scale could leave small 
portions of the bed uncut to act as a trap crop upon which 
the insects might be conveniently dealt with by spraying. 

Fungus Diseases ol Asparagus. —^Two fungus diseases have 
been recorded on asparagus in this country, namely, " rust" 
and “ coppery web.” " Rust,” caused by Puccinia asparagi 
DC., has appeared in one or two isolated cases, but fortunately 
has never made headway here. In the United States of America, 
however, this disease is often a very serious trouble and has 
proved very difficult to control. 

It is characterized by the presence on the stems and needles 
of small reddish pustules, which become much darker as autumn 
approaches. A dusty cloud of spores arises when affected 
asparagus plants are lightly shaken, and these serve to dis¬ 
seminate the disease. What is sometimes called “ rust ” in 
England has nothing to do with the above disease. It appears 
as a reddish, more or less streaky discoloration of the blanched 
underground part of the ” grass ” at cutting time. It is some- 
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times more pronounced on the three-cornered scale-like leaves, 
and even those on the upper, green part above ground may 
sometimes show it. At most this so-called “ rust ” appears to 
be rather a mere blemish than a real disease, and little or 
nothing is yet known as to its cause. When kept in a very 
moist atmosphere a white mould—a species of Fusarium— 
often develops copiously on the reddened areas. 

“ Coppery web ” is the name that has been given to the 
disease caused by the violet root-rot fungus, Rhizoctonia 
Crocorum DC. The underground parts of the plant ai'e the 
seat of the attack. As a result the overground portions droop 
and die, and finally the whole plant is killed off. The crowns in 
the soil become more or less covered with a purplish-brown or 
violet-coloured spawn or mycelium. From this spawn suckers 
are sent into the host, which eventually cause its complete 
exhaustion and death. The fungus attacks not only asparagus, 
but also saffron-crocus, lucerne, mangold, beet, carrots, potatoes 
and seakale. Its mode of fructification is still unknown, but 
compacted masses of the spawn, known as sclerotia, are formed 
and remain in the soil, thus enabling it to survive unfavourable 
conditions. Since the parasite is a soil fungus, when once an 
asparagus bed has become gripped by it, cure is almost im¬ 
practicable. A new bed should be formed on clean land, and 
great care should be taken to see that the crowns or roots 
planted are quite healthy. The plants in the affected bed 
should be dug up and burned. Bleaching powder at the rate of 
2 oz. per squai’e yard may be incorporated with the con¬ 
taminated soil in the old bed during the summer, and nothing 
should be planted in it until the effect of this chemical has 
worked off. The beds should not be planted with asparagus 
again for a year or two at least, nor should crops of any of the 
other plants mentioned above be grown in it. 

In addition to the two fungi mentioned a third one, Zopfia 
rhizophila, has quite recently been discovered on the roots of 
asparagus in England. In Italy it is considered that this fungus 
is a parasite, and is the cause of a root-canker ; but in France, 
where it also occurs, the fungus is. regarded as a mere 
saprophyte living on old roots already dead. In England, up 
to the present, the fungus has been found only on old roots, 
on the surfaces of which it produces its small black spherical 
fructifications, each abdut the size of a pin’s head. A fourth 
fungus, LepUahyrium aaparagi, has been found causing damage 
to the undergrotmd parts of asparatus plants in Italy, but this 
parasite is not known in this country. 
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THE GRADING OF POULTRY* 

Why Oiadhlg is Necjessaty.— “ The greatest problem before 
the British table poultry industry is that of devising a work¬ 
able system for the grading of its products.” This is an extract 
from the Reportt recently issued by the liDnistry of Agriciilture 
after a careful inquiry into the methods of marketing table 
j)oultry in this country. The necessity for such a ^tem is 
particularly felt and becomes increasingly urgent in the case 
of produce consigned from the surplus-producing areas to the 
wholesale markets, where it has to be sold in competition with 
carefully graded supplies from abroad. Imported poultry 
can be sold on a sample box; practically every parcel of 
English fowls, on the other hand, must be unpack^ in the 
market, examined and sorted into level lots before sale. 
Sometimes a rough attempt at grading home produce is made 
before dispatch from the point of production, but the great 
majority of home-produced birds reach the market in ungraded 
lots. The buyer for a large firm of retail distributors recently 
complained that in order to select the birds required for his 
clients’ trade he had to look over a consignment of 600 English 
fowls and then only 66 were found to be suitable. As one 
salesman put it, more business can be done in five minutes with 
imported poultry than is possible in one hour with home 
produce. 

The Advantages of Oiading. —^In a carefully graded con¬ 
signment all birds Are alike. It follows that in transactions 
on the basis of grade, buyers’ risks are considerably reduced ; 
inspection before purchase is frequently unnecessary and sale 
direct from producing areas is facilitated. This cheapens 
distribution. Grading makes possible long-period contracts 
between producers and distributors, minimizes disputes, and, 
what is of increasing importance at the present time, affords 
a basis for effective advertisement. It promotes confidence and 
improves the value of the product. A standardized grading 
sy^m widens the available market and makes possible accurate 
and comparable price quotations. This last is a pressing need. 
The present lack of uniform terminology and of well-defined 
quality distinctions that are understood and accepted generally 
not only detracts from the value of recorded prices, but leads 

* The Miuistay’s MarkeHng Leaflet No. 2, copies of which may be 
obtained free and post free on application. 

^ Beport on ffte Marketing of Poultry in England and Walee. 
Hinistiy of Agriculture and Fiahe ri as, Economic Series No. 11. 
Obtainable from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Adastral House, 
Kingsway, Lond<m, W.C. 2. Price 0d. net; post free, 9d. 
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too ftequently to a state of affairs on the wholesale poultry 
markets of t]^ country that is little short of ohaotio. 


The System Suggested.—In the B&port on the MarheUng 
of Poetry in England and Wales, to which reference has been 
made, the following system of classification and weight and 
quality grading for both live and dressed poultry is suggested:— 


Sub-class 


Sub-class 

Specifi¬ 

cation 


Weight 

Grades 

(Dressed 

Poultry 

ofdy) 


Quality 

Grades 


Quality Grade 
Specification 


Chicken 


Petits 

Poussins 


Asparagus 


Spring or 
Blackberry 
(according 
to season) 


Country 


Per dos. 

U - 7i lb. 

n- 9 

9 -lOJ 
10H2 „ 

12-15 
15-18 
18-21 
21 24 

24-30 
30-36 
36 -42 


»> 

»> 

>» 

** 

0f 


42 48 
48 54 
54-60 
60 -66 
66 72 


I “ A 1 ” 
) “ A ” 


Milk or specially fed, with 
white skin, straight breast¬ 
bone and free from all 
blemishes. 

Milk or specially fed. 






( “ A 1 ” 
(Sur¬ 
reys) 


«* 

“ B ” 


Ordinary, i.e., other mar¬ 
ketable birds, mcluding 
inferior specimens of 
previous grades. 


Well-fatted, with white legs 
and white skin of fine 
texture, straight breast¬ 
bone, full-breasted and 
free from all blemishes. 

Well-fatted or conditioned. 

Ordinary, i.e., other mar¬ 
ketable birds, including 
inferior specimens of 
previous grades. 


Capons 


Each 

Under 7 lb. 
Over 7 lb. 


Superfat and extra fine 
quality. 


Fowls 


Boasters 


Young 
hens or 
laying 
pullets, 
and semi- 
mature 
cockerels 


Per doi. 1 

Under 48 lb. I 
48-60 lb. 1 
60 -72 „ / 

72-84 „ ' 

84-96 „ J 

Over 96 lb. | 


“ A 1 ” 


“A” 

«‘B” 


Well-fatted, with white lags 
and white skin of fine tex¬ 
ture, straight breastbone 
and free from all blemishes. 
Well-fatted or conditioned. 

Ordmary, t.e., other mar¬ 
ketable birds, including 
inferior specimens of 
previous grades. 
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Sub-class 

Sub-class 

Specifi¬ 

cation 

Weight 

Grades 

(Dreaaed 

PouUry 

only) 

Quality 

Grades 

Quality Grade 
Specification 



Fowls -- 

■coni. 





/‘A 1” 

Well-fatted hens, free from 



Eaeh 

( 

all blemishes, with white 

Boilers 

Hens and 

Under 6 lb. 

1 

skin and legs. 


cooks 

Over 5 lb. 

1 “A” 

WeU-fatted or conditioned 




1 

hens. 





Other hens and cocks. 



Ducks 




Per i-doi. 



Ducklings 

Down 

Under 18 lb. 




feathered 

18-21 lb. 




only 

21-24 „ 





24-27 „ 

“ A 1 ” 

Well-fatted, with white skin; 



27-30 

(Ayles- 

free from all blemishes. 



Over 80 lb. 

bury) 


Young 

First 

Under 24 lb 

“A” 

Well-fatted or conditioned. 

ducks 

adult 

24-27 lb. 




plumage 

27-30 „ 

“B 

Ordinary, i e., other mar- 



30-33 „ 


ketable birds, including 



33-36 „ 


inferior specimens of 



Over 36 lb. 

WaaIi 


previous gr^es. 

Ducks 


Under 6 lb 




1 

Over 6 lb. 





Geese 


1 


Per i-doi. 



Goslings 

Down 

Under 30 lb. 



or “ green 

feathered 

30-36 lb. 



geese ” 

only 

36-42 „ 

“ A 1 ” 

[ Well-f attod, with white skin ; 



Over 42 lb. 


free from all blemishes. 




“A ” 

[Well-fatted or conditioned. 



Each 

“ B ” 

Ordinary, t.e., other mar¬ 

Young 

First 

Under 10 lb. 


ketable birds, including 

geese 

adult 

Over 10 lb. 


inferior specimens of 


plumage 



previous grcules. 

Old geese 

— - 

—• 


1 



Turkeys 




Each 



Young 

— 

Under 9 lb. 

f “A 1 ” 

W ell-fatted, with white skin; 

hens 


9-11 lb. 

(Nor- 

free from all blemishes. 



Over 11 lb 

folks) 





“A** 

Well-fatted or conditioned. 

Young 

_ 

Under 16 lb. 

] “B” 

Ordinary, i.e., other mar¬ 

cooks 


16-18 lb. 


ketable birds, including 



Over 18 lb. 


inferior specimens of 




1 

previous gr^es. 




f “ A 1 ’» 

Fat hens. 

Old turkeys 

j — 

— 

“A” 

Other hens. 




( “ B ” 

Stags. ,, 
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Hhrplanftt ifm.—^To be effective from a trade standpoint, a 
fairly \ride system of classification and of weight and quality 
grades is desirable in order to provide for the various ages at 
which birds are marketed, their var 3 ring condition and the 
seasonal variations in production. The system proposed 
above covers the field in as simple a manner as possible. 

(a) Classes and Sub-Classes. —The classes require little 
explanation. The following notes explain the sub-classes:— 

Petita Poussins and Asparagus Chicken. —^As used at present, the 
term “ petit poussin ** covers too wide a range and requires the prefix 
“ large ** to describe chicken that have passed the petit poussin 
stage, but have not yet reached the weight of spring chicken ; in the 
same way, the term ** spring chicken ** is too el^tic and is often 
used to describe large petits poussins. There is thus an intermediate 
class of young chicken j birds of this class not only appear on the 
markets in the spring when larger chicken aro scarce, but are being 
produced to an increasing extent in the late spring and summer, when 
the demand for them tends to fall off. The term “ asparagus chicken ** 
is proposed for this intermediate class and will serve to stimulate 
demand; it is already used in some parts of the country. 

Spring and Blackberry Chicken. —^The “ spring ” chicken is seasonal, 
but many yoimg birds of this type are produced later in the year. 
It is suggesfced that the term “ spring ” should only be applied to the 
birds that are marketed in fresh condition and more or less in the 
spring season when young birds grow rapidly and their flesh is dehoate. 
For chicken of the “ spring *’ type that are hatched in the summer 
and early autumn the term “ blackberry,” which is used in some 
coimtry districts, is suggested. The demand for this class of chicken 
at the time they are marketed is poor; but, as a class, the birds are 
suitable for cold storage to meet the early spring demand for small 
birds before “ spring ” chicken are available. 

Country Chicken, —^The term “coimtry,” it is suggested, should 
be used for all large chicken. It is so used now to a large extent, 
but many Tinnecessaiy designations are also in use for this class; 
some of these, such as “ Devon ” and “ Boston,” are of merely local 
significance and indicate origin or method of dressing. Even the 
term ” Surrey,” which has long been recognized on the London market 
as indicating a specially fattened young bird, is misused in other parts 
of the coimtiy. 

Capons, —^The term “ capon ” should be reserved for desexed 
cockerels of extra-fine quality and not applied indiscriminately to Icurge 
country chicken as at present. 

Roasters and Boilers, —A fair proportion of young fowls are marketed 
which are too advanced for sale as chicken, but are not yet fully 
mature. The term roaster ” is suggested to distinguish them from 
older and inferior fowls for which the term ” boiler ” is more 
appropriate. 

Ducks and Oeese, —” Ducklings,” and “ gosling or green geese ” 
are customary terms in the trade, but require definition. The descriptions 

ducks” and “geese” are also loosely applied. These descriptions 
are defined on the basis of plumage development. 

Turkeys, —^The proposed subdivision of “ turkeys ” into “ young ” 
and “ old ” is obviously desirable; the proposed distinction between 
cocks and hens in young birds is needed to allow for the superior 
value of the hens. 
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(6) Weights emd W^ht Oradee. —^The general stoadard of 
production must neoeasarily determine not only the range of 
weights to be attached to each claas and/or sub-class of poultry, 
but the praotioabilily of subdividing the range into weight 
grades. The main supply of petits poussins ranges from 10 oz. 
to 14 oz. per bird on the average ; asparagus chicken fall wiihin 
a range of 1 to .2 lb. Four weight grades are praoticable for 
each class, the range per weight grade being 1| lb. per dozen 
birds for petits poussins and 3 lb. per dozen for asparagus 
chicken. Spring or blackberry chicken usually weigh from 
2| to 3 lb. and are covered by a range of from 2 to 3^ lb., which 
provides for lighter and heavier specimens. Here three weight 
grades are suggested, but with a range per weight grade of 6 lb. 
per dozen birds. Country chicken, capons, roasters, and 
boilers can be of any weight, but the normal weight range of 
from 3^ to 6 lb. per bird for country chicken and from 4 to 
8 lb. per bird for roasters would be covered by the provision 
of five and six weight grades respectively of a range of 6 lb. 
and 12 lb. per dozen birds. Capons and boilers do not lend 
themselves to close grading and two weight grades only are 
suggested, with a dividing line at 7 lb. and 6 lb. respectively. 

Ducklings usually weigh from 3 to 6 lb.: four grades are sug¬ 
gested with additional grades to cover lighter and heavier birds, 
a range of 3 lb. per half-dozen birds being desirable for each 
grade ; young ducks, as a rule, weigh from 4 to 6 lb. per bird, 
although ducks of the prolific laying breeds often weigh less; 
it is, therefore, necessary to provide an additional grade for 
these and also for birds from 6 lb. upwards, making six grades 
with a range for each grade of 3 lb. per half-dozen. Ducks 
are sufficiently provided for by two grades, with a dividing 
line at 5 lb. (flings range, on the average, from 5 to 7 lb. in 
weight and can be covered by four weight grades which allow 
for smaller and larger birds; a range of 6 lb. per half-dozen 
birds of each grade is suggested. Young geese fall into two 
grades, with a dividing line of 10 lb., which may be taken as 
the average weight. No weight grades are considered necessary 
for old geese. Turkeys can be sub-classified as young hens, 
which fall mostly into a grade from 9 to 11 lb., and young 
cocks of from 16 to 18 lb.; these two grades, with an 
additional grade for birds over and under these weights, 
provide three grades for each sub-class. The grade division of 
old turkeys into fat hens, other hens and stags is sufficient. 

(e) QvaUty Oradee .—Chicken and fowls fall convenientiy 
into three natural and, in practice, easily determined qualily 
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grades: “ A 1,” white-skioned, specially fattened birds of the 
“ Surrey ” which stand in a category by themselves and 
meet the best class trade; “ A,” well-conditioned birds of 
good quality that have undergone short-period conditioning or 
fattening at the hands of producers or country wholesalers 
and may have either white or coloured skin ; and “ B,” other 
marketable birds that are inferior to grade " A,” but include 
inferior or blemished birds from higher grades. Young 
ducks and geese fall into similar quality grades; the white- 
skiimed and well-fatted birds are finer in quality than the 
birds with darker fiesh. With turkeys the difference is more a 
matter of condition, but the natural whiteness of the flesh 
is accentuated by special feeding. It will be noticed that white- 
skirmed poultry take the highest place in the quality grades. 
This is because there is a trade preference for such birds, which 
is reflected in prices. Replies to a questionnaire addressed to 
the principal hotels in the coimtry reveal a unanimous 
preference for white-skinned birds. 

Who Bhoold do the Grading P—^Large-scale producers who 
specialize in the production of either eggs or table poultry 
are in a position to grade their own supplies. On the other 
hand, farmers and other small-scale producers who market a 
few live or dressed birds weekly cannot effectively grade 
their small consignments. Concentration of these small lots at 
convenient points, preferably in the producing areas, is 
essential before they can be properly graded. Country whole¬ 
salers of the dealer type, who buy birds from farms and at 
markets, and the few producers’ co-operative societies that 
handle this class of trade, are in a position to grade their 
output and, in the interests of the industry, should make a 
point of doing so. They are also in a position to carry out the 
systematic conditioning of birds for varying periods before 
slaughter, a process that can be most economically carried out 
with large numbers ; as this gains recognition, supplies will 
tend more and more to pass through tiieir hands and so 
facilitate the introduction of a standard grading system. 
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FEBRUARY ON THE FARM 

J. R. Bohd, M.So., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

Agrictdtural Organizer for Derbyshire. 

In a wet February, little sowing can be done except on light, 
free-draining soils, but, as a rule, farmers do not worry on that 
account, for, generally, after a wet period irf this month, more 
favourable sowing conditions may be expected in March. On 
the excellent farming principle of taking the first chance, 
however, land that may come into drilling condition in 
February should be drilled. In a trial, conducted in Derbyshire 
last year, with Marvellous oats, the difference in 5 deld between 
February and March sowii^s was 3 cwt. per acre in favour of 
the former. 

No doubt the higher price ruling for wheat than for oats will 
create the desire to substitute the latter with spring wheat in 
districts where spring sowings of wheat may be expected to 
yield satisfactorily. Previous notes in this Joi/bnal have 
emphasized the importance of suitable varieties—such as Red 
Marvel—for this purpose, especially where it is impossible to 
sow earlier than the middle of February. 

Another operation which may well be carried out, when 
February is not a wet month, is manuring and cross ploughing 
for roots. Heavy land is considerably improved by a timely 
re-ploughing, and the application of yard manure at this stage, 
instead of in the drills at seeding time, is generally sound 
practice and good management. 

The advice, given last year, to sow beds of marrow stem 
kale and kohl rabi in February, for transplanting in April and 
May, will bear repetition, especially as a reminder to farmers 
who wish to have kale ready for July or August feeding— 
in the event of a dry summer. 


Varieties of Spring Oats. —^The best-known variety of spring 
oats is Abundance, and many farmers believe it is stUl the 
heaviest yielder on average good land. That it is one of the 
best varieties may be freely admitted, but the results of recent 
trials indicate that there are now other varieties of. superior 
merit. The comparative yields at three provincial stations 
and at an additional centre in Yorkshire in 1926 were as 
follows:— 
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Sutton Qarforth Great 

Norfolk Bonington New Seed Seed once Smeaton 


Abimdanoe .. 

100 

100 

100 

grown 

100 

100 

Golden Rain .. 

108 


113 

105 

112 

Victory 

102 

85 

123 

118 

120 

King .. 

., 

,. 

116 

115 

118 

Crown 

.. 


94 

98 

107 


In the Devonshire experiments, of which there were three in 
1926, the yields of Abundance were excelled to an even greater 
extent by Golden Bain and Victory. The residts of the trials 
in that county, however, contrast strongly with those of the 
Yorkshire trials in the behaviour of Crown, which proved about 
the heaviest yielder in Devonshire. The averages for the three 
experiments were : Abimdance 100, Crown 131, Golden Bain 
129, Victory 122, Black Tartarian 107. The last mentioned 
variety is believed to be of special value for poor upland 
districts ; but it is difficult to find the results of any experiment, 
whether on good or on poor soil, where Black Tartarian has not 
been excelled in yield by other sorts. 

Varieties of Barl^. —The difference in value between one 
grade of barley and another is greater than that between 
various grades of wheat or oats. Good samples of wheat or 
oats are, of course, more easily sold than inferior samples, but 
there is no special demand for the superior qualities comparable 
with that which exists in the case of barley. The best malting 
samples of barley, however, may be worth double the price of 
ordinary feeding grain, hence the grower’s interest in the 
respective malting qualities of different varieties. 

Certain sorts, such as the four-rowed, the six-rowed and 
Spratt, may be described as producing grain that ordinarily 
cannot be sold for malting, but, unfortimately, it is not possible 
to be very simple and specific in the description of the malting 
qualities of the ordinary spring varieties; the infiuence of 
soil and season Qinst be considered in relation to the habits of 
the variety. For example. Archer, a late-ripening variety, may 
produce good, well-filled grain under condijiions that favour 
early and complete ripening, viz., rather dry poor soils; to 
some extent this also applies to Spratt-Archer, which is not an 
early sort. On the other hand SvalOf Gold, a very early- 
ripening kind, may fail to fill properly when grown under diy', 
poor conditions; and the same applies in some measure to 
Plumage-Archer, which is a fairly eeirly sort. Whether the 
variety is strong or weak in the straw, may be a deciding 
factor in another set of conditions; but this property is not 
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suoh a constant Taxiety oharaoteristio as is sometimes assumed 
As a rule Flnma^-Axoher and Spratt-Aroher stand well. 

The yielding properties of different sorts are also dex>endent 
on conditions, some of which may be inferred from the above 
remarks. The following results from four experiments carried 
out in 1925 may, however, be of interest in this connexion. 
The yields are compared with Plumage-Archer:— 



Norfolk 

Suttom 

Bonington 

Qarforth 

Malton 

Plumage-Archer .. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Spratt-Aroher 

116 

123 

100 

101 

Beaven’s Archer 

105 

— 

— 

— 

Sunrise 

99 

-- 


— 

Archer Goldthoipe 

94 


— 

— 

Burton Malting .. 

— 

107 

— 

— 

Gold 

.. — 

— 

117 

87 


Pig Keq^ting.—The supply of store pigs is usually at its 
lowest point in January and February, after which, with the 
arrival of litters in these months, especially February, the 
numbers offered gradually increase, the maximum being 
reached about May. During the past year there has been keen 
demand for stores, and high prices have ruled, feeders having 
realized that the relative prices of pig meat and feeding stuffs 
have been suoh as to allow a margin of profit. 

Although the numbers of pigs shown in the official statistics 
do not indicate it, there is undoubtedly a growing interest in 
pig production in this country, and as is shown in one of the 
Ministry’s publications* there is considerable room for expan¬ 
sion in the direction of producing pigs of the right kind and size 
for the British bacon factories. Readers interested in that 
pursuit may be referred to the above-mentioned booklet and 
to the paper read by Lord Bledisloe at the December meeting 
of the Farmers’ Club. 

In some parts of the coimtry, particularly the industrial 
districts of the midland and northern counties, there is a limited 
market for pigs of much heavier weights than those of 140 to 
180 lb. carcass, suitable for the Wiltshire-side trade. Midland 
curers hitherto preferred pigs of about 200 lb. dead weight, from 
which they out off the hams, sold the back as pork and cured the 
sides for bacon, but it is interestmg to note that they now pay 
top prices for pigs of the weights required by the Wiltshire 
side frade. fri some oases pigs, yielding as much as 280 lb. 
of carcass, are saleable, but the very heavy hams (36 lb.) out 
from suoh pigs are not in demand, and the buyer has to allow for 

* Tht MarkeHng of Pigs, Eoonomio Series No. 12, H.M. Ststioiieiy 
OfiBoe, Kingswsy, W.C. 2, Price 6d. Post free 9d. 
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this in his purchase price. The question that naturally arises 
here is whether it is more profitable, where large pigs can be 
sold, to feed to such heavy weights instead of having a more 
rapid turnover of numbers sold at smaller sizes. 

In agricultural literature, it is generally assumed that there 
is a simple and clear case against the large pig, on the grotmd 
that he is a less efficient food-transformer than the small pig. 
Innumerable experiments have demonstrated that the amount 
of food required to produce 1 lb. of live toeight gain increases 
with the size of the pig. Nevertheless, there are many 
experienced feeders who believe that the fattening pig pays 
best during the later stages. It was a recent lengthy dis¬ 
cussion of the subject with "a butcher, who also feeds about 
3,000 pigs a year and who adheres to the said belief, that 
caused the writer to endeavour to throw light on the matter. 
The results of this endeavour (which are contrary to what was 
expected) are set forth in the following tables. The nutrition 
data in Table I are based on Hansson’s results; and the 
estimates of dressed carcass in Table 11 are based on the 
figures quoted on page 78 of Marketing of Pigs. It is important 
to note that the higher percentage yidd of carcase in the heavier 
pig is sufficient to outweigh the disadvantage of his greater 
food consumption per pound of live weight increase. 


Table I. —Cost or Food 


Live weight 

Food per lb. Food con« 

Cost of food at 

of pig. 

live weight siimed 

£9 68. 8d. per ton 

lb. 

gain 

in period 

Period 

Total 

• 




s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

36—76 

3-64 


146 

12 1 

12 1 

76—116 

4-00 


160 

13 4 

1 6 6 

116—166 

4*33 


173 

14 6 

1 19 10 

166—196 

4*60 


184 

15 4 

2 16 2 

19&—236 

4*80 


192 

16 0 

3 11 2 

236—276 

4*98 


199 

16 7 

4 7 9 

276—316 

6*15 


206 

17 2 

6 4 11 


Table II.— Value or Cabcass 


Live weight 

Estimated 

Food per Value at 

“ Profit ” 

of pig 

dressed 

lb. of 

lOd. per 

or Loss — 

lb. 

oarcass 

oaroass 

lb. 




lb. 



On period 

Total 




£ s. d. 

s. d. 

£ s. d. 

76 

46 

6*0 

1 18 4 


— 13 9 

116 

73 

6*9 

3 1 1 


— 44 

165 

106 

6-6 

4 7 6 


7 8 

196 

139 

6*2 

6 16 10 

13 0 

1 0 8 

236 

175 

6*3 

7 6 10 

14 0 

1 14 8 

276 

214 

6*0 

8 18 4 

16 11 

2 10 7 

916 

266 

5*1 

10 12 6 

17 0 

3 7 7 
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The lesson to be draBm from the above table is that, with 
store pigs at £2 per head, meals at Id. per pound and flesh at 
lOd. per lb., there is no “ profit ” at all until the pig reaches 
about 90 lb. carcass weight. With pork at Is. Id. per lb., 
however, there is a margin of about £1. It was also shown that 
the most profitable feeding period is the later stages, provided 
always that the price per pound of flesh is the same. With meals 
at a price higher than Id. per pound,, the loss in the early 
stages would be increased, unless compensated by a lower cost 
of the store pig. 

4c J|C a|c >|C 

NOTES ON MANURES FOR FEBRUARY 

H. V. Gabneb, M.A., 

Bothamsted Experimenial Station. 

Spring Re^nirements.— ^At this season of the year it is 
advisable to make an estimate of the fertilizer requirements 
for the coming months, so that the necessary manures may be 
on the farm in time for the period of spring activity. The 
scheme will be somewhat as follows, although it must be 
modified in detail to suit special conditions :— 

(1) Winter Cereals. —^When there is reason to believe that 
only nitrogen is necessary and that the nature of the soil and 
climate is not likely to lead to lodging, the winter com will 
require about 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia per acre. 

(2) Cfrase Land. —^Where a very early bite is required, or it 
is important to produce bulk in the hay crop, the grass may 
receive the same quantity of quick-acting nitrogen as in the 
case of winter com. This treatment will not be necessary if 
dung or cyanamide has been given in the previous autumn. 

(3) Spring Com. —Other than that which follows roots or 
good ley, the spring com will probably require a light dressing 
of artificials; say, 2 cwt. of superphosphate, 1 cwt. of sulphate 
of anunonia, with the addition of cwt. of muriate of potash 
on the lighter soils. 

(4) Boots. —^Assuming that these crops will receive farmyard 
manure, we can reckon their minimum requirements as 
follows :— ^Potatoes : 4 cwt. superphosphate, 1| cwt. sulphate 
of ammonia, 1 cwt. sulphate of potash per acre. Maeoolds* 
AEP Sttoab Beet : 4 cwt. superphosphate, 1 cwt. sulphate of 
ammonia, 1 cwt. muriate of potash, and 1 cwt. nitrate of 
soda per acre. Swedes ; 4 cwt. superphosphate, and where 
large crops are normally grown 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia 
and 1 cwt. muriate of potash in addition. 
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In the above outline the approximate requirements have been 
stated for the most part in terms of superphosphate, sulphate of 
ammonia and muriate of potash, but equivalent quantities of 
phosphate, nitrogen, and potash supplied in other forms will 
often be chosen for reasons arising out of local conditions. 

At present, when many farmers are short of working capital, 
there is naturally a tendency to reduce expenditure all round, 
and the outlay on fertilizers comes under careful review. A 
case may be made for reducing the dressings where the rate of 
application has been heavy and prices are falling. Under the 
more usual conditions of light or medium dressings, to cut down 
the consumption of fertilizers is a doubtful economy, for, 
although they must be used with knowledge and their effects 
are dependent on the weather, in the long run their use is 
profitable. 

Phosphate and Potash to Growing (hops.— There is no 
doubt that phosphatic and potassic manures are best appUed 
to autumn-sown crops before drilling, for by this method the 
fertilizing constituents are distributed where they are most 
needed, t.c., in the region searched by the roots of the young 
plants. There is, moreover, no risk of either of these classes 
of manures being washed out of the soil before the crop can 
utilize them. It occasionally happens, however, that for some 
reason it has not been possible to give the necessary phosphate 
and potash to winter-sown crops when preparing the seed 
bed, and the question then arises whether anything can be done 
to remedy matters in the spring. In dealing with cases of this 
kind, the guiding principles should be to give the dressing in 
water-soluble form, by using superphosphate and any potash 
salt, to apply the manures as early as possible, and to 
incorporate the dressing with the harrows as thoroughly as 
the condition of the com will allow. 

Top-dressillg (lere^.—A few points in connexion with the 
use of top dressings for cereals may be mentioned. The manures 
should preferably be water-soluble, so that no incorporation 
with the soil is required and very little moisture will bring them 
into action. Nitrates and salts of ammonia will therefore be 
given preference over cyanamide or organic nitrogenous 
manures. Although cases are on record in which top dressings 
applied as late as the middle of May have been highly success¬ 
ful, most experience is in favour of making the application as 
soon as conditions will permit the steady growth of cereals. 
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Dressiiigs given in the form of sal|diate of ammonia may be 
applied tnth safety earlier than nitrates, for, in oold weather, 
when crops are standing still, the ammonium salts are well 
retained by the soil. If land is in need of general manuring, 
nitrogenous fertilizers will not produce their full effect, and the 
bad reputation which nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia 
still possess among certain farmers is chiefly due to their use 
on land which had been stinted of phosphate and potash. For 
most ciroumstances about 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
or nitrate of soda per acre will be sufficient. A mixture of equal 
weights of both forms has some advantages; the acid effect of 
the ammonium salt is to some extent counteracted by the soda 
left behind from the nitrate, and the mixture provides nitrogen 
in two stf^s of availability. Larger quantities must be used 
with caution, as the tendency of nitrogen is to increase the 
straw in relation to the grain, to delay ripening, and to favour 
lodging. In wet districts and on rich soils, where cereals make 
much straw and are liable to go down before harvest, it is 
usual to avoid nitrogenous dressings and to rely more on 
phosphatio treatment, which counteracts rankness and helps 
maturity. 


Ootmpound Fertilizers. —^The question often arises, whether 
farmers are better advised to pimshase ready-made compoimd 
manures or to obtain the simple fertilizers separately and mix 
them on the farm. In favour of the compoimd manures we 
may say that the mixing, being carried out by machinery, 
will be more thoroughly done than would be possible on the 
farm ; and that the condition of the mixtures will be good in 
view of the manufacturers’ ability to avoid the difficulties 
which sometimes arise when fertilizers are brought together. 
The separate ingredients can also be purchased by the trade 
in wholesale quantities and, therefore, at more favourable 
rates than by the small buyer. Moreover, the fact that ready- 
mixed fertilizers mean a saving of time and labour on the form 
at a busy season is a real consideration. 

On the other hand, it is maintained that, provided the farmer^ 
has a good knowledge of the use of fertilizers, he will be in a 
better position to judge of the special needs of his fields and 
crops than an outside firm; he can thmi either have his own 
mixtures made up by the manufacturer, or, if he follows a few 
rules as to the mixing of manures, he may iwakw his own ocan- 
pounds from the cheapest and most suitable ormstituBnts, 
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thereby saviBg the chargee made by the trade for mixing and 
bagging. Further, information may be required about a ready* 
macto mixture which is not necessarily supplied on the invoice; 
for example, such questions as whether nitrogen is present as 
readily available compounds or as less available organic 
substances, or whether the potash is supplied as low-grade or 
as high-grade salts. No doubt, the tendency will be to give 
more information as to the constituents of compound manures 
than is done at present. 


PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 


Non*~-UiileM otherwise sUted, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.r. in towns named, 
and are n^ cash for prompt delivery. 


Deaeription 

Average price per ton during week 
ending January 12 

Bristol 

Hull 

L’pool 

London 

Coot per 
unit at 
London 


Mj 

£ s. 

m 

£ 8. 

a. d. 

Nitrate of soda (N. 15^%) 
Sulphate of ammonia— 

|H 

13 5 

13 0 

13 5 

17 1 

Neutral (N. 20*6<^) .. 


12 0* 

12 0* 


■w 

Calcium cyanamide (N. 19%) .. 

MTS 

9 12* 

9 12* 

9 12* 


Kamit (Pot. 14%) 


2 17 

2 17 

2 15 

■ES 

Potaah salts (Pot. 30%) .. 

4 17 

,, 

,, 

4 10 

mm 

„ (Pot.20o^).. 

3 12 

3 2 

8 9 

8 2 

3 1 

Muriate of potash (Pot. 00-03}%) 

9 10 

8 2 

8 18 

9 7 

8 6 

Sulphate „ (Pot. 48-01}%) 

11 10 

10 5 

10 16 

11 0 

4 5 

Baaio slag (T.P. 30%) 

,. 

3 2} 

8 3S 

8 6i 

2 2 

„ (T.P.280/^,) .. 


2 Ilf 

2 19f 

.. 

•. 

„ (T.P. 2 O 0 / 0 ) .. 

.. 

2 7§ 

2 lOf 

• • 

•. 

„ (T.P,24%) 

,, 

2 2§ 

,, 

2 n{ 

2 1 

Ground rook phosphate (T.P.08%) 
Superphosphate (S.P. 30%) 

2 ion 

,, 

,, 

2i2n 

0 11 

3 11 

. • 

3 9 



„ (S.P.33%) 

. • 

.. 

3 6 

•. 

•. 

„ (S.P.30%) 

3 6 

2 10 

3 2 

3 3 

2 1 

Bone meal (N. 3 {%, T.P. 40%).. 
Steamed bone flour (N. } %, 

8 15 

8 0 

8 10 

8 0 

• • 

T.P. 60-65%) 

6 Ot 

6 lot 

6 0 

0 15 

.. 

Burnt lump lime .. 

2 0 

1 l2o 

2 06 

2 Ic 

•. 

Ground liziM 


2 la 

2 90 

1 15e 

.. 

Ground limestone .. 

■Ml 


1 106 


.. 

Qroundohidk . 

■ 

1 9 

• • 

1 5e 



▲bbisTlaUoiis I N.-Nitrogim; S.P.-Solubie Phosphate; T.P.«Total Phosphate; 

Pot-Potash. 

* Mveted In 4-toii lots at porchaser's nearest railwaF station. 


a MifSSdtoHiin. 

k jMvarsd to Llverpoid area. 

« Psttwed la 4-toii lots to Loadon. 

• 8 X 


I s.'vuvoxrti m iuiub^ mv putrumarf m urmxxmh nuiwajr •mimun. 

I BoD prioea tnoliide deliveiy to any station In Yorkshire, Liverpool to any station 
hi ijaiiCMiiiTe. London priM are for 4-toa lots drlivered In the home oonntles. ^^ 


____^ standard screen of 10,000 holes to the sqnaieineh. Price atLondon 

is fn 4-ton lota Co^. at^rthem London Stations, and at G.W.R. and 8 Jl. Londra Stations 
llmeosttopar«iiaaefsisS5s.perton. For the Sner grade f 80% throi^ standi^ smeci^ 
14,400 holes to the square moh) the price at London Is n. da. per ton more than for the 
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Monthly Notes on Feeding Sttjtes. [Feb., 


The chief objeotiou to the use of ready-mixed fertilizers has 
been based on instenoes of excessive charges for the actual 
plant food supplied, which have come under notice from time 
to time. This risk can be avoided by dealing with reputable 
firms. A rough estimate con be made of the charge for com- 
poimding a mixture by valuing its nitrogen, soluble phosphate, 
insoluble phosphate, and potash as declared in the analysie 
at the rates per unit at which these elements of plant food can 
be obtained at the farmer’s station as sulphate of ammonia, 
superphosphate, steamed bone flour and potash salts re¬ 
spectively—^bearing in mind, however, that insoluble phosphate 
may be supph’ed in part as ground rock phosphate at about 
half the unit price of steamed bone fiour. In dealing with 
manures, careful observation of their effects and study of their 
properties, helped out where necessary by the advice of the 
county agiicultural staffs, can be regarded as the most satis¬ 
factory procedure. For those who, for some reason, cannot 
adopt this course, high-grade mixed fertilizers form an alterna¬ 
tive. They should be obtained from a trustworthy firm having 
good acquaintance with local conditions. 


NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 
FEBRUARY 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

The Hygienic Principles o! Feeding. —^The necessity for the 
provision of piue, wholesome food, if the health of the nation 
is to be maintained, has long been recognized. Governments, 
realizing that the motto “ Caveat emptor ” was insufficient to 
protect the public in this direction, have from time to time 
promoted legislation to ensure that the producer and distributor 
should take all reasonable precautions in order that the food 
supplied should be a pure and clean product. In the case of 
farm animals, such feeding-stuff laws that exist only ensure that 
the fee<ling stuff shall be of a definite composition, and that 
it shall be true to description. The farm animal is therefore 
at the mercy of its owner, in so far as the wholesomeness and 
cleanliness of its food supply is concerned, and, being a dumb 
animal, the only effective protest it can make against an 
unwholesome food supply, is to die. 
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Deaths from food poisoning in farm stock are more common 
than they should be, and, owing to the costliness of litigation 
and the effect on subsequent sales of any legal action of this 
character, the feeding-stuff manufacturer whose product is 
blamed for the death of the animal will often prefer to com¬ 
pensate the farmer rather than resist the claim. This is, 
perhaps, unfortunate, since it favours the perpetuation of the 
tmoleanly conditions of feeding that, in certain cases, are 
primarily responsible for the deaths in question. That such a 
possibility does exist is illustrated by a case of suspected 
food-poisoning of pigs that was recorded in a veterinary 
journal. On a certain farm several pigs suddenly died after 
consuming a ration consfiting of boiled potatoes and mixed 
meals. Post-mortem examination revealed the fact that the 
stomachs of the animals were severely inflamed, and the 
appearances indicated the presence of an irritant poison. 
Chemical examination of the stomach contents and the foods 
fed gave negative results, and it was only through a casual 
conversation at a later period that the true cause of the deaths 
was ascertained. It had happened that the person responsible 
for the feeding of the pigs was in a hurry to get away to a 
social engagement, and, in order not to be late, mixed the 
potatoes with the meal before they were properly cool. The 
result was that the pigs consumed potatoes whose interiors 
were scalding hot, and these potatoes were responsible for 
the inflammation and deaths caused. 

In another case a manufacturer of a proprietary meal or 
cake was asked for compensation for illness to stock caused 
by feeding stuffs, but fortunately he insisted on a thorough 
investigation into the conditions of feeding before aBBuming 
liability. It was found that the farmer had bought a large 
quantity of wet brewers’ grains, which he was still feeding 
some months after purchase, although he had taken no pre¬ 
cautions to ensure that the grains should be kept in a sweet, 
wholesome condition. In this case the grains in question 
were semi-putrid and swarming with living organisms of a 
microscopic nature, and it was clear that the illness was 
caused through the farmer’s own neglect. 

These two cases clearly demonstrate that some farmers, 
at least, do not even yet recognize the necessity of taking every 
precaution to ensure that the foods when purchased are in a 
sound, wholesome condition, and of taking care to keep 
them in a sound, wholesome condition until and when they 
are fed to the animal. Most farmers who read this article 

3x2 
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Prices at London except where otherwise stated. 

* At Hull. t At Liverpool || At Bristol 

N0Tl.~The prices quoted above represent the average nrices at which actual wholesale transaetlons liave taken 
^aoe In London, nnkai otherwise stateil and refdr to the price ex min or store. The prices werecurrentat tbeeod of 
December and are, as a rale, considerably lower than the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to 
Otfriage and dealen' commission. Buyem eon, however, easily compare the relative prloes of the (e^ng wuffe on 
offer at thdr local market by the method of calculation used In these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel oakelaoffOi^ 
looal^at£10aerton,ltsmaatnial valneisfil Is. perton. Thefood value per ^ Is therefore £810s. per too. DlvldiM 
tUs flfois to 7i, the starch equivalent of palm kernel oake as given in the tanie,the costperunltof starch equivalent 
la 8i. 6d. ttviouig this again by 22*4, the nmnber of pounds of starch eqnlvalwt In 1 u^, the costperlb.of starch 


tliia flin»a to 7A, the starch equivalent of palm kernel oake as idven in the tann,the cost perunltof starch equlvim 
la 2i. 6d. ttviouig this again by 22*4, the number of pounds of starch eqnlvalwt In 1 u^, the cost perlb.of starch 
aqnlvaleot&l'20d. A ilmar calculation will thow l^c relative cost per lb. of atarch equtvafeiitofothBrfeiNtoigati^ 
OB tiie aame local market. From the lesulta of such calonlatioos a boyar can detcaaine whichfeodtaisatiiff gtvaf him 
tba beat value at tha pilcea qwted on his own market. Tbe manorial value psr ton flgureaareoaleolated oo tha baali 
ofthclolloiringtiiiKprioea: H, lls. 8d. PtOs, 8s. 8d.; K|0, 8s. Od. 
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will say, at this stage, “ Yes, but I always take care to feed 
my stock with the best food, and to feed it in a cleanly 
condition.” In order to ensure that such is the case, perhaps 
it would be well if all farmers would ask themselyes the 
following questions:— 

(1) Do I ever purchase parcels of cake or meal at a reduced 
price owing to a minor fault, t.e., slight mouldiness or 
mustiness 1 

(2) Do I take care to get my hay in in good condition, 
and do I take care to see that the ricks are weathertight ? 


F&riu V&I 1168 .—^The prices in respect of the feeding stuffs 
used as bases of comparison for the purposes of this month’s 


calculations, are as follows :— 


Starch Protein Per ton 


Barley . 

Maiaa . 

Deeortioated ground nut cake 
, M cotton cake 


equivalent equivalent 
Per cent. Per cent. 

£ 

B. 

71 

6*2 

9 

2 

81 

6*8 

7 

17 

73 

410 

11 

15 

71 

S4*0 

10 

0 


(Add lOa. per ton, in each case, for carriage ) 


The cost per unit starch equivalent works out at 2*20 
shillings, and per unit protein equivalent, 1*83 shillings. 

The table is issued as a guide to farmers respecting the 
feeding value of their crops in relation to current market 
prices. (The food values ” which it is recommended in the 
Report of the Committee on Rationing Dairy Cows should be 
ajpplied by Agricultural Organizers and other ^visers in connex¬ 
ion with advisory schemes on the rationing of dairy cows, are 
given in the November, 1926, issue of the Ministry’s Joubnal.) 


Fabh Valubs. 


Cbops 

Starch 

equivalent 

Protein 

equivalent 

1 Food value 
j per ton, on 
farm 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

£ s. 

Wheat. 

72 

9-6 

8 16 

Date . 

60 

7*6 

7 6 

Barl^ . 

71 

6-2 

8 7 

Potatoes .. 

18 

0*6 

2 1 

Swedes. 

7 

0-7 

0 17 

Mangolds. 

7 

0-4 

0 16 

Beans . 

66 

200 

, 9 2 

Good meadow hay 

81 

4*6 

3 17 

Good oat straw. 

17 

0*9 

1 19 

Gbod dover hay. 

32 

7-0 

4 3 

Vetch and oat silage 

13 

1*6 

1 11 

Bariey straw . 

19 1 

0*7 

2 8 

Wheat straw . 


0-1 

1 4 

Bean straw 

19 j 

1-7 

2 5 
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(3) In feeding stored roots, do I insist on all unsound roots 
being rejected, or do I pulp them with the others on 
the ground that they are not likely to hurt ? 

(4) Do I periodically inspect all feeding troughs, bins, etc., 
to make sure that they are thoroughly clean and that 
no food residues from previous feeds are left in to cake 
at awkward comers ? 

(5) Is my food store dry and damp*proof, and have I provided 
a cement mixing floor that can be easily cleaned ? 

(6) Do I stack my concentrated cakes in such a way that 
air can freely circulate and keep them in a dry condition, 
or is each lot just dumped down anyhow when it arrives 
on the farm 1 

(7) Do I see that the stockmen exercise cleanliness and 
care in the preparation, feeding, and mixing of rations, 
or do I just tell them what to do and assume they do it ? 

If the reader can answer all these questions satisfactorily, 
then he may assiime that the article is not written for him ; 
if not, then it is hoped that he will endeavour to alter his 
system so that in the future he will be able to do so. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

A SFBOtAii Course in Milk Recording will be held at the 
University College, Reading, from February 22, 1927, to 
March 12, 1927. Each day’s instraction 
Short Coone will embrace :— 

lor (a) At least two hours’ theoretical 

Ifilk BeoordeES teaching. 

(6) Practical work in weighing, samp¬ 
ling, testing and the keeping of milk records. 

Applicants must be able to milk before admission to the 
Course. 

At the conclusion of the Course the authorities of the Univer¬ 
sity College, Reading, will notify in writing those students who 
have satisfled their instructors as to their industry and general 
ability and who have passed both the theoretical and practical 
examinations held during the closing days. 

Syllabus 

(a) Leeture Oourte 

(1) Milk ,—Nature and compositioQ; oauses of variation ; Food 
and Drugs Act; regulations oonoeming milk. 
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Bacteria, —^Milk as a medium for bacteria ; control of bacterial 
growth, importance of cleanliness; use of preservatives ; the Milk 
and Dairies Act. 

Testing, —^Weighing, methods of sampling; simple and com« 
posite samples ; determination of the percentage of fat, and of 
the specific gravity ; the Gerber test; the lactometer, calculation 
and percentage of total solids from percentage of fat and specific 
gravity ; calculation of averages. 

(2) The principles and practice of milk recording ; the Ministry 
of A^culture Scheme ; why accuracy in detail is essential; dis¬ 
cussion of the duties of recorders, with a study of the forms which 
must be kept; milk record certificates and register of dairy cows; 
interpretation of milk records; calculation of herd averages; breed 
societies, records and registers of merit; marking of cows; calf 
and bull marking scheme ; methods of keeping food records. 

(6) PracUcdl Work 

Actufid milk recording; the taking of simple and composite 
samples imder various conditions; determination of the percentage 
of fat (Gerber method) and the specific gravity; calculation of 
total solids ; use of the Richmond scale ; visits to farms evening 
and morning to weigh milk and make the necessary entries ; check¬ 
ing of record; detection of errors and abnormal results; keeping 
of food records, and calculation of cost of feeding and cost of food 
per gallon of milk. 

The tuition fee for the Course will be £3. The College registra¬ 
tion fee of Is. must also be paid. 

Board and residence are obtainable in the neighbourhood of 
the College, at rates varying from £115s. to £2 6s. per week, and 
addresses where such lodgings may be obtained will be sent on 
the applicant’s request. 

Applications for admission to the Course should be made not 
later than Thursday, February 17, 1927, to the Dean, Faculty 
of Agriculture and Horticulture, The University, Beading. 

Students are advised to bring cycles with them if possible, 
as some of the work will necessitate frequent visits to the 
College Farm. 


During the past season, Inspectors of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries have examined many fields of 
growing crops oi potatoes of varieties 
Growers Ol which have been approved as immime 
Certified Stocks from Wart Disease, with a view to the 
of Potatoes in certification of the crops under the Wart 
1926 Disease of Potatoes Order of 1923 as 

beii^ true to type and reasonably free 
from rogues. A list of the growers of these certified stocks has 
been prepared and copies may be obtained, price Is., from the 
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Ministty, will also be happy to supply ou application 
the names and addresses of growers of certified stocks of any 
particular variety, together with the numbers of the relative 
certificates. 

Gbwers are reminded that the only potatoes which may be 
planted on land infected with Wart IHsease are those from 
crops which have been so certified. 

Tim list also includes the names and addresses of growers 
of varieties not approved as immune from Wart Disease 
whose crops were inspected while growing and found to be 
true to type. The importance of planting true stocks is 
becoming better realized by potato growers, and the extension 
of the system of inspection to non-immune varieties has, it 
is believed, proved to be of material assistance both to growers 
and purchasers of seed potatoes. 


Dunma December the general level of the prices of 
a^oultural produce receded two points from the position 
held in October and November, and at 46 
The Agtkmltiixal per cent, above pre-war was lower than 
Indez Number at any time since the war, and eight points 
bslow the figure of 54 per cent, shown in 
December, 1925. Although a few commodities, notably fat 
cattle, fat and store sheep and poultry, appreciated slightly in 
price during the month, the general tendency was one of decline 
both in price and index number. 

In the following table are shown the percentage increases 
as compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1921 


Percentage Increase compared with the 
Average of the corresponding month in 
1911-13 


Month 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

January 

• • 

. 180 

71 

67 

60 

71 

68 

February 


.. 164 

75 

63 

61 

69 

68 

March .. 


.. 146 

73 

59 

57 

66 

49 

April 


.. 145 

66 

54 

53 

59 

62 

May .. 


.. 115 

69 

54 

57 

57 

60 

June 


.. 105 

64 

49 

56 

63 

48 

July .. 


.. 103 

67 

50 

53 

49 

48 

August.. 

• • 

.. 122 

68 

52 

57 

64 

49 

Septezr^r 

• • 

.. 113 

59 

52 

61 

65 

66 

Ch^ber 

• • 

82 

61 

50 

66 

68 

48 

STovembcr 


74 

63 

51 

66 

64 

48 

December 


.. 71 

61 

55 

65 

64 

46 
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Live Stock 

Fat cattle appreciated slightly in price during December, 
the aTorage beii^ raised towards the end of the month on 
account of the C3iristmae sales to 46 b. per live cwt. As, how¬ 
ever, there was a relatively larger rise in the base years, the 
percentage increase above pre-war prices fell from 31 per 
cent, in November to 28 per cent, in December, bringing the 
index figure to 16 points below the level of December, 1924 and 
1925. The average price of fat sheep also increased to ll|d. 
per lb. estimated dressed carcass weight owing to the better 
seasonal demand, and at 44 per cent, above the base years the 
December figure was one point higher than in the previous 
month and o^y three points lower than in December, 1925. Fat 
pigs depreciated in price during the latter part of December, and 
on the average baconers were 7d. and porkers 4d. per 14 lb. stone 
estimated dressed carcass weight cheaper than in November, 
while the index figures were eight and four points lower at 
63 and 72 per cent, above pre-war respectively. During the 
month under review baconers were Is. 7d. and porkers lid. per 
14 lb. stone cheaper than in the previous December, when the 
relative index figures were 86 and 84 per cent, above the level 
at 1911-13. Store stock, with the exception of store sheep, 
which showed a slight increase in price, were cheaper than in 
November. A slight decline in the price of store cattle caused 
the index figure to fall one point to 21 per cent, above pre-war, 
while dairy cattle, which showed a fall of about 158. per head, 
were four points lower at 30 per cent, above the level of the base 
years. Store sheep were approximately 3s. per head dearer in 
December than in the previous month, but as a relatively 
larger increase in price occurred in the corresponding period 
of the base years the index figure moved one point lower to 41 per 
cent, above pre-war. The index number for store pigs in Decem¬ 
ber showed the considerable fall of 20 points on the month, 
but in this case there was a reverse movement in the corre¬ 
sponding m<mths of the base years, so that the fall of 3s. 6d. per 
head from the price in November was not tihe sole cause of the 
decline in the index figure. 

Grain 

Wheat at an average of lls. lOd. per cwt. was 7d. cheaper 
in December than in the previous month, and the index figure 
waa corresponding^ lower, declining from 66 per cent, above 
pve-war in November to 61 per cent, for the month muler 
review, and at tills level it was six points lower than in December, 
1924 and 1926. Barley also showed a reduction on the montii. 
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the average price falling 8d. per owt. to 10s. lOd. per cwt., 
and at this figure it was 31 per cent, above Uie level of 1911-13 
and two points higher than a year ago, but considerably below 
the level of December, 1924, whoa it was 76 per cent, above 
pre-war. The average price of oats was 3d. per owt. less than in 
November, when this cereal averaged 8 b. 5d. per owt., and the 
relative index number shows a fall of 3 points to 17 per cent, 
above the level of the base years, or 16 points lower than a 
^ear ago. 


Dairy and PovUry Produce 

Milk was very slightly dearer than in November, and the 
index figure is one point higher at 65 per cent, above pre-war. 
Butter was a little cheaper, and a decrease of seven points brought 
the index figure to 40 per cent, above the level of 1911-13 and 
28 points below the figure for the previous December. Cheese, 
on the other hand, was slightly dearer, but as a similar move¬ 
ment in price took place in the corresponding month of the base 
years Ihe index figure remained unchanged at 28 per cent, 
above pre-war. Eggs, as anticipated at this season of the year, 
showed a considerable decline in price from 2s. lOd. to 28. 5|d. 
per dozen, and the index figure fell 14 points to 46 per cent, 
above the pre-war price as compared with the figure of 74 per 
cent, in December, 1926, and 51 per cent, in December, 1924. 
Poultry showed the usual seasonal appreciation in price during 
the month, but as there was a proportional increase in the base 
years the index number remained unaltered at 49 per cent, 
above pre-war. 


(Hh&r Commodities 

Potato prices remained very steady during December, and 
the index figure dropped only three points from the hi gh level of 
113 per cent, above the base years which was registered in the 
previous month, and at this level they were the dearest agri¬ 
cultural produce dealt with in arriving at the general index 
figure. Prices of hay varied little from those ruling in November, 
but the changes were sufficient to depress the index figure 
another two points to the level of only 2 per cent, above the base 
years 1911-13. Wool was slightly cheaper, and the decline of 
id. per lb. is reflected in the index number, which fell two points 
to the rather low level of 29 per cent, above pre-war. Little 
English fruit was on the market during December and 
vegetables showed very little variation from the November 
prices. 
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Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in December, 1924 and 1926, are shown below :— 


Peroentage InoreaBe as oompaied with the Average 
Prioea roling in tiie oorrec^nding months of 
1911-13 


Commodity 

1924 

1926 

1556 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Wheat 




67 

60 

63 

66 

61 

Barley 




29 

60 

42 

35 

31 

Oats 




32 

26 

17 


17 

Fat cattle .. 



44 

44 

39 

36 

31 

28 

Fat rtiieep .. 



84 


62 

62 

43 

44 

Bacon pigs 



49 * 


79 

74 

*71 

63 

Pork pigs .. 



'49 


81 

81 

76 

72 

Dairy cows 



55 


39 

38 

34 

30 

Store cattle 



37 


28 

25 

22 

21 

Store sheep 



86 

_e 

63 

47 

42 

41 

Store pigs 



38 

_♦ 

142 

142 

136 

116 

Eggs 



51 

74 

62 

68 

60 

46 

Poultry 



64 

60 

46 

48 

40 

49 

Milk 



84 


100 

60 

64 

65 

Butter 



73 


66 

62 

47 

40 

Cheese 



51 


34 

30 

28 

28 

Potatoes .. 



166 


40 

81 

113 

no 

Hay 



2 


9 

6 

4 

2 

Wool 



118 

40 

31 

32 

31 

29 


* Vary few markets for store stock were held during December, 1926, on 
account of foot-and-mouth disease restrictions. 


a a a a a a 

Foot-ft]ld«Moiith Disease. —^Nine outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease have been confirmed since the issue of the January number of 
the Journal. 

A new centre of disease was discovered at Boimdway, Devizes, 
Wiltshire, on December 29. This brought the total number of out¬ 
breaks confixmed during the year 1926 to 204, involving 31 coimties 
and the slaughter of 6,773 cattle, 11,671 sheep, 2,647 pigs and 
11 goats. 

Fresh centres of disease were also discovered on Januaiy 7 at Neasden, 
Middlesex, and at Rushton, Kettoing, Northants. On the following 
day, January 8, a further fresh centre was revealed at Chalk, near 
Gravesend, Kent; and another outbreak in the sam^ X>ariah was 
confirmed on January 11. On January 16 disease broke out at Helper, 
and on January 19 at Duffield, both in Derbyshire. Fresh centres 
were also discovered on January 20th at Fbering, Kelvedon, Essex, 
and at King’s Newton, Derby. Eig^t outbre^ have, therefore, 
occurred during fhe new year, involving five counties and the slaughter 
of 841 cattle, 173 idieep and 291 pigs. 

e e e e e ♦ 

Fftim Wofkeii’ Minimum WagM.— A Meeting of the Agricultural 
Wages Board was held on December 21, at 7 Whitehall Place, S.W. 1, 
Mr. A. W. Aidiby presiding in the ab^ce of Lord Kenyon. 

The Board considered notifications from Agricultural Wages Cbm- 
mittees of resolutions mhdmum and overtime rates of wages, itnd 
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proceeded to make the fottowing Orders oorrying out the Cozamittees* 
dedsioas:— 

OambHdgeahire and Ide of Ely ,—^An Order oantiniiing mth oerteizi 
minor amendments in the case of boys £rc»n January I, 1927* 
until February 28, 1927, the existing minimum and overtime 
rates of wages for male and fonale workers. The minimum rate 
in the case of xncde workers of 21 years of age and over employed 
wholly or mainly as horsemen, cowmen or sh^herds is 37s. per 
week for the hours necessary for the performance of the cus¬ 
tomary duties of workers so employed, and in the case of other 
male workers of 21 years of age and over, 30s. per week of 48 
hours with overtime at 9d. per hour on weekdays and lid. per 
hour on Sundays. In the case of female workers of 18 years of 
age and over, the minimum rate is S^d. per hour with overtime at 
7d. per hour. 

Deifyyahire (a)—^An Order continuing from December 26, 1926, 
until December 25, 1927, the existing minimum cmd overtime 
rates of wages for znale and female workers. The minimum rates 
in question aze for znale workers of 21 years of age and over, 8d. 
per hour on weekdays for a guaranteed week of 64 hours with 
overtime at lOd. per hour for Sunday work, and in the case of 
female workers of 18 years of age and over, 5d. per hour on week- 
da 3 r 8 with overtime at 8d. per hour for Sunday work. 

(b) An Order fixing special differential rates of wages for over¬ 
time employment of zzi^e workers of 18 years of age and over 
on harv^ work in the hay and com harvests, 1927. The rate 
in the case of male workers of 21 years of age and over is 9d. per 
hour. 

Middlesex .—^An Order continuing from January 26, 1927, until 
Februaiy 29, 1928, the existing zninimum and overtime rates of 
wages for m^e and female workers. The minimum rates in the 
case of male workers of 21 years of age and over are 41s. 3d. per 
we6k of 60 hours in the case of stockmen, 38s. 6d. per week of 
56 hours for carters, 34s 4|d. per week of 50 hours in summer, 
and 338. per week of 48 hours in winter for all otheir wholetime 
workers, and 8j^. per hour for casual workers with overtime in 
each case at lOjfd. per hour. For female workers of 18 years of age 
and over, themiziimum rates are 30s. per week of 60 hours in the 
case of sudi workers ^nployed on the duties of stockzzien, 288. 
per week of 56 hours for carters, 25 b. per week of 50 hours in 
suxzuzier and 248. per week of 48 hours in winter for all other 
wholetizzie workers, and 6d. per hour for casual workers with 
overtime at 7j^. per hour in all oases. 

Norfolk .—An Order continuing from January 1, 1927, until June 1, 
1927, the existizxg minimum and overtime rates of wages for male 
and female workers. The minimum rate in the ease of znale 
workers of 21 years of age and over is 30s. per week of 50 hours 
in summer and 48 hours in winter with overtime at 9d. per hour 
on wedrdays and lid. per hour on Sundays, with, in the ease of 
workers employed as teamamen, cowmen, shepherds, or yardmen, 
5e. 6d. per we^ in lieu of overtizne in respect dl work in connection 
with animals, and in the case of ikeep-tenders and bullock-tenders 
4s. 6d. per week. The minimum rate in the case of female workers 
of 18 years of age and over is 5d. per hour with overtime at 
per on weekdays and 7|d. per hour on Sundays. 

Copies of the Orders io N1 be obtained on applioaiion to the^ 
Secretary of the Agricultural Wages Board. 
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Bnforeement of Rmtas of Wogos, —^During the month 

ending January 15 leg^ ptooeedings were instituted against five 
employers for failure to pay the mininruim and overtime ratm of wages 
fixed by the Orders of the Agrioultural Wages Board for workers in 
agriculture. Particulars of the cases are as follows :— 

Arrears Workers 


County 

Court 

Fines 

£ 8. d. 

Costs 

£ 8. d. 

of 

wages 
£ 8. d. 

oon- 

oemed 

Notts 

Newark 

0 2 0 

— 

34 10 

3 

2 

Denbi^ 

Wrexham 

2 2 0 

— 

3 0 

0 

1 

Derby 

Ashbourne 

— 

— 

3 12 

0 

1 

Sidop 

Bridgnorth 

1 0 0 

— 

12 12 

0 

3 

Montgomery 

Newtown 

— 

0 6 0 

5 0 

0 

1 


During the year 1926 proceedings were taken against 87 employers 
for ofiences under the Act, and fines amounting to £346 were imposed 
together with £122 costs. Arrears of wages amounting to £1,626 were 
recovered on behalf of 203 workers, cases taken included five 

for refusing information, three for hindering officers of the Ministry 
jfk the exercise of their duties, and one for giving false information. 


Retirement of the Controller of Hortieultare.— Mr. W. G. Lobjoit, 
O.B.E., who has acted for the last 6} years in an honorary capacity 
as Controller of Horticulture at the Ministry of Agriculture, retired 
from I that post on January 31 in order that he might be free 
to accept the invitation of the National Farmers’ Union to become 
the Chairman of the Fruit and Vegetables Committee of the Union. 
Mr. Lobjoit has, however, agreed that his service shall be at the 
<lisposal of the Ministry in a consultative capacity for a further period 
of six months. 

In consequence of Mr. Lobjoit’s resignation, the Minister of 
Agriculture has appointed Mr. H. V. Taylor, M.B.E., to be the Horti- 
cffitural Commissioner of the Ministry and Chairman of the 
Horticultural Advisory Council. 


Agricultural Show in Paris. — Following the 65th International Avi- 
cultural Eidiibition at Paris, from the 0th to the 14th of this month, 
notified in last month’s issue of this Jottrnal (p. 882), the French 
Minister of Agriculture has decided to hold a general agricultural 
show in the l^chibitions Peurk at the Versailles Gate, in Paris, from 
the 14th to the 20th of next month (March). The exhibits will include 
breeding and fat cattle, sheep, pigs, breedi^ goats, fat poultry, dairy 
products, agricultural and hortic^tural products, wines, cider, perry, 
and spirits. As an annexe to the ifiiow, there will be a milk and butter 
show* 

e e e e e e 

NOTICES OF BOOKS 

Cnf aitf Stock iMpiovanont. By A. B. Bruoe, MA., and H. Hunior, 
B.Se. Wanmr and Stookbnedtr Manuals. ILondon: Bmeat 
Bonn, Ltd. Pzioe Sa.) 

Tlda UMe book is a aiiiq^ and deariy written aooount ol tin 
prinoi^daa govembig inberitaaoe in plants and animala , {nindplaa 
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which go to etplain the^matbod^ adopted by the older breeders and the 
greater measure of control that we now possess. 

The old breeders worked by seleotion and in-breeding; why these 
practices answered could only be understood when Menders theory of 
unit characters became accept^ with its corollary of testing the radal 
purity of an individual by its progeny rather than by its ancestry. 

The authors begin with the simple case of the plant, and after 
describing the methods of the older breeders proceed to a simple illus¬ 
tration of MendePs theory, freed from the heavy terminology which, 
however necessary to the technical plant breeder, makes the access 
to the subject somewhat difficult to the farmer reader. 

The authors might perhaps have emphasised the distinction between 
the self-fertilized plants like the cereals and the peas and the many other 
plants of our farms and gardens which habitually are cross-fertilized. 
Not only does this explain the comparative ease with which new 
varieties of wheat, for example, can be raised, but further it accounts for 
the fact that the farmer can grow on his stock of wheat or barley year 
after year without more than accidental deterioration, whereas he would 
have a difficulty in keeping his turnip seed true. There is a reference 
to the vigour of first crosses, but the farmer might have welcomed some 
discussion of the necessity or otherwise of a ** change of seed and the 
supposed running out of varieties. 

In the disciission of animal breeding, admittedly more difficult, room 
might perhaps have be^ found for a reference to some practical points 
of interest to all breeders. Is improvement more easily effect^ by 
selection inside a given breed or by introducing an outcross ? Again, 
farmers largely use first crosses for market purposes, e.^., in producing 
bacon pigs and early maturing lambs. If the explanation of the general 
inferiority of second crosses is valid, what is to be said of the l^ttish 
practice of continuing the cross with Border Leicester-Cheviot 
half-breds. 

The authors plump strongly for the possibility of the SKorthom as a 
dual-purpose breed, but are they persuaded that the milk Shorthorn, 
when it is fixed, will have the conformation of the beef Shorthorn ? 

The book is the best introduction to breeding theory that has yet 
appeared for the farmer or the agricultural student; we trust the 
authors will be encouraged to extend it by the discussion of some of the 
problems which are actually before the breeder to-day. 

Settling In South Africa. By Admiral Sir William H. Henderson, 
K.B.E. (London; Charles Knight & Co., Ltd., 227-229 Tooley 
Street, S.E. 1. Price 6d., post free.) 

A trip to South Africa last year, to visit an ex-naval officer relative, 
has enabled this distinguished naval officer to give a succinct account 
of the experiences of various ex-naval officer settlers, who accepted 
the retirement scheme after the war, and have taken up agrioultiual 
pursuits in the Dominion. Sir William’s purpose in compiling this 
brochure is to help any other brother officers who may be thinlring of 
settling in South Africa on retirement, or of placing &eir sons there. 
He has brought together a great quantity of facts and figures relating 
to the farms of officer settlom engaged, chie:^, in sheep and cattle 
raising or in growing citrus and other fruits. Useful det^ are given 
also erf the approximate oapitfld required to start in difierent branches 
of farming; of the various local training establishments in agriculture; 
and of the 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Ai^ciation, which exists to give 
disinterested help and advice to new settlers. Sir William emphadses 
the importance of intending settlers getting practical experience of 
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looiJ oonditions before taking up laud on their own account, either 
by working for some time under an established farmer, or by taking at 
least a year’s course at one of the training farms. Although intended 
primarily for the information of ex-nav^ officers who contemplate 
going to the Dominion, the booklet will be found very useful to 
anyone, with some capital, who thinks of taking up farming there. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH 

As already stated in this Jouknal,* a grant of £40,000 a 
year for five years has been made to the Ministry by the 
Empire Marketing Board for the purpose 

HazlEetillg Ot of carrying out further investigations into 

Home Frodlloe the marketing of home-grown agricultural 
produce and for demonstrating improved 
methods. The following is a brief report of prepress since 
August 5, 1926, when the grant was authorized. 

Pvhlicatiom. —^Two Reports in the Economic Series were 
issued in the autumn, namely. No. 11 (Marketing of Poultry) 
and No. 12 (Marketing of Pigs). With the help of the grant, 
an arrangement was made whereby these two Reports were 
issued at 6d. net, and all further sales of No. 10 (Marketing 
of Eggs) are being made at that figure. Of the Economic 
lories as a whole, nearly 20,000 copies had been sold to 
December 31, 1926. The largest sales of individual Reports 
at that date were as follows :— 

No. 8— Agriculiwr^ Credit 1,300 (Published February, 1926) 

No. 1— Co-operative Marketing 1,800 ( „ April, 1926) 

No. 12 —Marketing of Pige.. 1,800 ( „ October, 1926) 

No. 11— Marketing of Poultry 4,200 ( „ October, 1926) 

No. 10— Marketing of Eggs 4,300 ( „ January, 1926) 

Having regard to the normal sales of official publications, 
these results are considered to be satisfactory. It may be added 
that one producers’ organization—^the Scientific Poultry 
Breeders’ A^ociation—^has purchased 2,000 copies of Report 
No. 11 (Marketing of Poultry) for free distribution among its 
members. This is an example which other organizations might 
usefully follow in order to aid in disseminating the information 
and suggestions which these Reports contain. 

A comprehensive Report on the Marketing of Fruit 
(Economic Series, No. 16) will be published shortly, and will 
also be issued at the nominal price of 6d. a copy. Investigations 

• Vol. XXXm. November, 4926, p. 689. 
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into the marketing of milk, cereals, and pig products are 
approaching conclusion; investigations are in progress in 
regard to public and private markets in England and 
Wales, and also in regard to the marketing of cattle. 

Marketing Denumetratione .—^An essential featiue of the 
Ministry’s scheme is the demonstration of improved methods 
of marketing, t.e., packing, grading, etc. A preliminary experi¬ 
ment in this direction was made at the Show at Birmingham 
on November 2-4 last, which was held under the auspices of the 
Birmingham Agricultviral Exhibition Society and the Midland 
Federation of Feather and Fur Societies, when a large egg and 
poultry marketing exhibit was shown. This proved to be 
successful and attracted much attention. Arrangements are 
being made to repeat it at a number of agricultural shows in 
1927, and also to have similar demonstrations in regard to the 
marketing of pigs and pig products, fruit and potatoes. A 
detailed programme will be given in the next issue of the 
JOTTRNAL. 

In connexion with the egg and poultry marketing demon¬ 
stration at Birmingham four leaflets, dealing with packing, 
grading, etc., were specially prepared and issued. These leaflets 
have been and still are in keen demand; over 10,000 copies 
of each have been distributed on application. Similar leaflets 
will be prepared in due course on other marketing subjects. 

Qrants-in-Aid.—A grant of £1,500, spread over a period of 
two years, has been authorized to the Cheshire Cheese 
Federation, with the object of assisting the Federation to 
bring into operation its proposals for raising and standardizing 
the quality of Cheshire cheese. The proposals involve the use 
of a trade mark, and constitute an experiment in marketing 
reform which will be watched with interest, not only by 
cheese producers, but by farmers generally. 

A grant at the rate of £1,000 per annum for two years has 
been offered to the National Farmers’ Union to enable the 
union to take steps towards organizing the marketing of live 
stock in areas affected by foot-and-mouth disease. 

In order to encourage the export of agricultural seeds to the 
Dominions, the expense of carrying out tests at the National 
Seed-Testing Station, at Cambridge, is being defrayed from 
the grant. The total outlay involved is estimated at £300. 

British Industries Fair and Ideal Homes Exhibition .—^The 
Empire Marketing Board acquired space at the British 
Industries Fair, which k being held at the White City &om 
February 21 to March 4,* 1927, and asked the Ministry to 
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organize a section devoted to home-grown food products. 
Various representative organizations were accordingly invited 
to collaborate with the Ministry for this purpose. The National 
Fanners’ Union, working through organizations such as the 
Western Curers’ Association, British Sugar Beet Society, 
National Association of Cider Makers, British Glasshouse 
Produce Marketing Association, National Federation of Fruit 
and Potato Trades’ Associations, Cheshire Cheese Federation, 
and, where necessary, through individual firms, undertook 
to arrange a display of home-produced bacon, beet sugar, 
cider, glasshouse produce, seed potatoes, dairy produce, and 
eggs, and was allotted a substantial part of the space available. 
In addition, separate space was provided for the Food Manu¬ 
facturers’ Federation, and for the National Food Canning 
Council. No pains were spared to make the exhibit not only 
representative of the marketing side of the agricultural 
industry, but worthy of the home country. 

Somewhat similar arrangements have also been made in 
connexion with the Ideal Homes Exhibition, which will be 
held at 0l3ntnpia from March 1 to March 26, except that, in 
this case, the exhibits will be of a more popular character. 
The National Milk Publicity Council, National Association of 
Cider Makers, British Glasshouse Produce Marketing 
Association, Food Manufacturers’ Federation, and the National 
Food Canning Coimcil have agreed to stage displays. With 
a view to stimulating the consumption of potatoes, arrange¬ 
ments have also been made by the Ministry for a demonstration 
of the culinary possibilities of potatoes to be given at the 
exhibition every evening. 

***** 41 

A Report, under the title here given, was recently issued 
by the Ministry, and deals with clean mUk competitions held 
by County Agricultural Elducation Com- 
dean Milk mittees in England and Wales.* It is 

OompetiiioiU in hoped that this Report will be of interest, 
1924^ not only to those who have organized, 
or contemplate organi^g such competi¬ 
tions, and to farmers, but to the public generally, since any 
movement for education in clean milk production must, 
ultimately, benefit the consumer. 

A comparative statement is included, showing that in the 
year 1924-26, 24 competitions were held, covering 26 counties, 

* Misoellaneous Publications, No. 66. Price 4d., post free, direct 
from the Ministry. 
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with a total of 563 ormipetitors, owning, between them,15,467 
cows. These fignies, compared with the respective figures— 
seven counties, 181 competitors and 4,662 cows—^for the year 
1923*24, disclose a. very rapid increase in the popularity of 
these competitions. An interesting feature of the Report is a 
map showing the counties which have already held, or have 
definitely arranged to hold, competitions, and from this it 
will be seen that the movement now covers practically the 
whole country. 

Whereas the County Agricultural Education Committees 
have assumed the chief responsibility for promoting and 
organizing these competitions, they have been assisted in 
many cases by public health authorities, local milk recording 
societies, local show societies, local branches of the National 
Farmers’ Union, and by the distributing trade. Support from 
these sources, and from the National Milk Publicity Council, 
has also taken the form of the provision of prizes, medals, etc., 
for successful competitors. 

The Report states that the County schemes followed, in 
the main, the principles recommended in the Ministry’s Chiide 
to the Conduct of Clean Milk Competiiione,* and that these 
recommendations were found to work well in practice. 
Problems, such as preliminary organization, cost, prize 
schemes, and sections into which competitions should be 
divided, are discussed at some length; and the advantages 
of holding competitions, extending over both winter and 
summer months, are also discussed. The procedure for, and 
experience gained from, farm inspection, and from the examin¬ 
ation of milk for bacteria, sediment and keeping qualities, 
are outlined; and a note is given upon the type of competitor 
concerned. Features which, as clearly shown by the reports 
of the inspecting judges, are vital in the production of clean 
milk, are duly set out; of these, adequate supervision and the 
co-operation jof^employers and employees are not the least 
important. 

The Report^shows that competitions have been successful 
in securing an all-round improvement in the quality of the 
milk supply of those competing. Many competitors have 
remarked on the greater interest shown by milkers in their 
work, and have been encouraged to take out a licence to 
produce Certified or Grade A milk. As a future development 
it is suggested, inter alia, (1) that employees should be 

* Misoellsneous Publications, No. 43, Price 4d. post free, direct 
from the Ministry, 
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encouraged by the giving of a small bonus, depending on the 
quality of milk produced, and they should be induced to 
compete in county milking contests ; and (2) that the distribu¬ 
tive trade and the public generally should recognize that the 
highest quality milk is worth a higher price. Thus the prospect 
of obtaining an adequate return would encourage the producer 
to incur the additional expenditure in equipment and labour 
which is required to produce milk of the highest quality. 


This Act, which was assented to on November 20 last, 
repealed the Primary Products Pool Acts, 1922-25, and the 
Mmary Producers’ Organization Acts, 
Primaiy Producers’ 1922-25, then operating in Queensland. 

Organization It provides for the constitution of a 

Marketing Act, Cotmcil of Agriculture composed of 
Queensland members elected from commodity boards 
which are to be set up for any primary 
product to which the Act applies or shall be applied. The 
expenses of the Council are to be met by the establishment 
of “ The Queensland Producers’ Fund,” into which will be 
paid the contributions of the commodity boards. This fund 
is to lie augmented during the first year of operation by a 
grant not exceeding £15,000. The commodity boards arc 
subject to the approval by regulation of the Governor in 
Council, vested with wide powers. They are entitled to make 
a levy in respect of the commodity for which they are 
constituted, in order to meet administrative expenses, pay¬ 
ments to the Council of Agriculture and the establishment 
and maintenance of insurance funds covering damage by 
pests, fire, hail, flood, etc Local producers’ associations may 
be registered to take the initiative in local matters and to 
support and assist the commodity boards and the Coimcil. 

Subject to a two-thirds majority of producers, a pool may be 
established for any commodity; the commodity board is 
then constituted a marketing board. Existing pool boards 
will continue to function. Payment will be made on the basis 
of the net proceeds of the sale of all the commodity of the 
same quality or standard, delivered to, and sold by the board, 
and the proportion of such commodity delivered by the 
grower. Advances may be made by the marketing board on 
account. 

A Director of Marketing is to be appointed to act as liaison 
officer between the boards, the Council of Agriculture and 
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the Gtovemment; he will serve as an ex-officio member of 
each marketing board. 

Provision is made for the maintenance of the existing 
oiganization in the cane sugar industry. This consists of a 
mill suppliers’ committee for each sugar mill, district cane 
growers’ executives to deal with the business of each sugar 
district, and a cane growers’ council elected by all those 
engaged in sugar production. The Act also leaves it open to 
any primary industry to adopt a similar organization. 

The intention underlying the Act is that the producers 
shall develop their own powers of organization and distribution; 
each primary industry will only prosper to a degree directly 
proportionate to the loyalty of its members and the manner 
in which the organization has been built up. 

<x « « * * m 

The question of utilizing milk, not sold for consumption in 
liquid form, was a matter of considerable concern during the 
war period, not only from the point of 
The Disposal of view of the producer, but also because of 

Surplus Milk the necessity for conserving the food 
supplies of the country. The surplus on 
an individual farm was not very large in itself, perhaps, and, 
although the value to the producer was appreciable, it would 
not usually have been a paying proposition to convert it into 
cheese. In the aggregate, however, the quantity of surplus 
milk on farms within a radius of, say, five miles of a small 
country town was often sufficient to justify the setting-up of 
a central cheese-making factory on a co-operative basis. 

In order to bring to the notice of farmers the advantages of 
disposing of their surplus milk by co-operative cheese produc¬ 
tion, the Ministry, with the assistance of county authorities 
for agricultural education, introduced in 1916 a scheme for 
the establishment of co-operative cheese-schools. The scheme, 
in outline, provides that, before a school is undertaken at any 
centre, the milk producers in the district applying for a school 
have to form a representative committee, which must undertake 
(a) to provide premises in which the school can be held, (6) to 
deliver at a selected centre a stated minimum quantity (usually 
not less than 200 gallons) of milk per day, (c) to agree to accept 
payment for the milk supplied on a strictly co-operative basis, 
that is from the results obtained from the sale of cheese 
produced, and (d) to take an active part in the business of the 
undertaking. These requirements being satisfied, the education 
authority then conduct a school for a period of two or three 
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months, or until an adequate demonstration has been provided. 
The necessary plant is loaned to the authority by the Ministry 
without charge, and other expenditure, e.g., the salary of the 
dairy instructress, who usually runs the demonstration school, 
is recouped to the extent of two-thirds under the Ministry’s 
Educational Grant Regulations. The normal result of holding 
such a school has been the formation of a co-operative cheese¬ 
making factory. In many cases the apparatus loaned by the 
Ministry has been taken over and paid for by the society, so 
that the factory has started operations in full working order. 

From the commencement of the scheme in 1916, until 1921, 
over 60 schools were held m 17 counties, the greater proportion 
being in Wales ; and in more than 40 cases the farmers either 
formed a society of their own or joined a society already in 
existence. In some other cases where no society was formed 
the farmers continued to make cheese on a co-operative basis. 

Since 1922, however, there has been a marked decline in the 
demand for co-operative cheese-schools and, apart from those 
held in East Sussex, of which a note is given later, only seven 
schools have been held. In two cases societies were formed, 
and in three other cases the farmers joined a society already 
in existence. In one of the two remaining cases no result 
accrued, and in the other the farmers have continued to make 
cheese at the depot without forming a society. This decline 
of interest in the co-operative movement, besides reducing the 
number of schools held, has had an adverse effect on the 
success of many of the societies which had been formed, with 
the result that only 10 were functioning during 1926, and of 
these one or two were not receiving an adequate supply of 
milk. In two or three other instances the depots were still in 
existence, but were being maintained only as an alternative 
outlet for milk in the event of a disagreement with the 
distributing trade. 

The main reason for this decline is probably the 
increase in collective bargaining for the disposal of milk to 
the distributing trade which has taken place during the last 
few years, and the provision made in the resulting contracts 
for the purchase of surplus milk at manufacturing prices. 

In the case of East Sussex, success has attended the efforts 
to introduce a system of co-operation. A co-operative cheese- 
school was held at Hurstpierpoint in 1922, followed by another 
at Lewes in 1923, and two others, at Robertsbridge and East 
Qrinstead, in 1924. Each of these centres, with two or three 
others in addition, has now been established by the East 
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Sussex Daily Farmers’ Association as a milk depot, and is 
equipped with cheese-making plant, so that the surplus 
remaining after the contracts for liquid milk hare been fulfilled 
may be converted into cheese on the spot. The farmers in 
the Association are therefore assured that the whole of the 
milk they produce will be disposed of in the most advantageous 
manner. 

Following on the success of this scheme, a co-operative 
system is being adopted in Essex; other 8u«as, including 
Wiltshire and Hampshire, have somewhat similar proposals 
imder consideration. 

In those areas where the homestead conditions are such as 
permit of either resuscitation or adoption of cheese making as 
a home industry, and where accessibility to good markets and 
other considerations justify a conclusion that cheese making 
would be a paying proposition, another scheme of instruction 
is in operation, which is an adaptation of the scheme first 
introduced soon after the passing of the Technical Instruction 
Act (1890). This scheme is also administered by county 
agricultural education authorities, and consists of short 
courses of instruction which are given at selected centres. The 
average duration of such a course is 10 to 14 days, and the 
apparatus employed is as simple as can be used to deal 
efficiently with the quantity of milk which would be available 
on the class of farm from which the pupils are drawn. Under 
this scheme the amount of instruction given* has been well 
maintained since its inception. In 1925 instruction was 
provided in 21 counties, the total number of schools held 
being 83, and 710 persons in all were instructed. 

There is, however, ample scope for the extension of this 
class of instruction, though not, perhaps, so much as in the 
case of co-operative cheese-schools. Despite the alleviation of 
the surplus milk problem in some parts of the country, it is 
still evident that the question is a very pressing one, and the 
co-operative cheese factory offers, it would appear, the most 
satisfactory solution. Still, while the Ministry and county 
education authorities are anxious that the advantages of such 
co-operation should be brought to the notice of farmers, it is 
with the farmers themselves that the success or failure of the 
system lies, and the main purpose of the co-operative cheese- 
schools is that they may have a practical demonstration, under 
their own supervision, of the possibilities of the scheme. The 
apparatus which the Ministry has available for loan at the 
present time would be sufficient to equip about 16 co-operative 
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cheese-aohools, eight travelling cheese-schools, and eight 
travelling schools for instruction to small-holders. 


The success of the Conference for Agricultural Organizers 
and Advisers, held at Oxford University in the Spring of 1926, 
has led the Ministry to arrange for a 
fl wiaalftnd similar series of meetings at Cambridge 
Ooniefence at University during the coming spring. It 
Oambridga is proposed that the subject for discussion 
at the forthcoming Conference will be 
“ Grassland,” considered under such headings as (a) the nature 
of good pasture, (b) improvement of poor pastures, (c) mineral 
deficiencies of pastures, (d) temporary leys versus permanent 
pasture, etc. The Conference, at which both the Minister and 
the Parliamentary Secretary hope to be present, will commence 
on the evening of April 7 and end on the morning of April 13. 
The Ministry has circulated a letter to County Authorities for 
Agricultural Education, giving notice of the Conference and 
requesting the Authorities to allow their respective Agricul¬ 
tural Organizers to attend. 


Rbfebenoe was made, under this title, in the August, 1926 , 
issue of this JotrnKAL* to the regulations, which had come 
into operation in the United States of 
Ck)imtty of Origin America in the previous May, requiring 
of Seeds that all red clover and alfalfa seed or any 
mixture containing 10 per cent, or more 
of these seeds imported into the States shall be stained with 
distinctive colours according to the countries or regions from 
which they come. Amended regulations have now been issued 
which require that red clover from Italy and alfalfa from 
Turkestan and South Africa shall be stained red to the extent 
of at least 10 per cent, of the seed in each container—^which 
signifies that the seed is not adaptable for agricultural 
conditions in the United States. Seeds coining from countries 
whose products have been found adaptable shall be stained 
green or, in the case of seed grown in Canada, iridescent 
violet. The staining in this case must be to the extent of at 
least 1 per cent, of the seed in each container. The staining 
is carried out under customs supervision, and in the presence 
and under the direction of a customs representative. No 


* Page 464. 
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seed can be oolouied under customs supervision until notice 
of the colour to be applied has been received from the Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

It is understood that that department has under considera¬ 
tion the desirability of requiring alfalfa seed from any part of 
South America to be given the warning 10 per cent, red colour 
which would stamp this seed as being not adaptable for 
general agricultural use in the United States. 


This Order may, in certain cases, necessitate structural 
alterations and additions to existing cow-sheds and dairies as 
well as more adequate provision for water 
The Milk and supply and drainage on many dairy 
Dairies Qrdert 1926 farms. The Lands Improvement Company 
is prepared to make advances to land- 
owners for these and other improvements. The company is 
incorporated under special Acts of Parliament, 1849 to 1920, 
administered by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. The 
procedure is simple, as there is no investigation of title or 
deposit of deeds required. The outlay is charged on the 
property benefited and repaid by way of annuity, spread over 
a maximum period of forty years, according to the durability 
of the improvement. 

Full particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, The 
Lands Improvement Company, 58 Victoria Street, S.W. 1 ; 
the facilities available for landowners are also described in 
the Ministry’s Leaflet No. 59, a copy of which may be obtained 
free of charge on application to the Ministry. 
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CHARACTERS WHICH DETERMINE THE 
ECONOMIC VALUE OF GRASSES 
I. NUTRITIVE VALUE AND PALATABILITY 
R. G. Staplbdon, M.A,, 

Professor of AgricvUural Botany, University College of Wales, and 

Director of the Wdsh Plani Breeding Station, Aberystwyth, 

It is proposed in this and subsequent articles to consider 
briefly those characteristics of grasses which chiefly influence 
their economic value. The economic value of a grass depends 
in the last resort not only upon its palatability and nutritive 
value, but equally upon its ability to maintain itself and 
withstand the conditions of management superimposed upon 
it. It win be necessary, therefore, first to consider nutritive 
value and palatability and, later, to deal with such properties 
of grasses as affect these characteristics, and which influenoe 
persistency and aggressiveness. 

Nutritive Value. —^Although it is now generally admitted 
that chemical analyses of a feeding stuff do not afford a 
complete index to its nutritive value, it is yet true that recent 
investigations in this field have thrown an important light 
on the question as applied to grasses. Particularly is this 
so with reference to the different parts of a grass and in relation 
to the degree of maturity of these different parts. It is, there¬ 
fore, necessary shortly to review the chemical evidence, for 
it affords an important key to a correct appreciation of the 
differences, in habit and in growth, between one grass and 
another, which largely determine their economic value. 

For the purpose of present discussion, it is sufficient to 
confine attention to crude protein, true protein, fibre and ash. 

In Table I, results obtained with 10 species of grasses 
by Fagan and Jones* during two seasons, 1922 and 1923, 
have been averaged ; when more than one strain of a particular 
species has been used, the two strains have been averaged. 

It will be seen that there is a striking difference, in all 
cases, between the composition of the hay and the pasture, 
and that the aftermath approaches mucb more closely to the 
pasture than to the hay. Hay, of course, represents full- 
grown and adult herbage, while a series of pasture outs 
represents young and immature growth, and aftermath is 
intermediate between the two. The pasture and aftermath 

• Fagan, T. W., and Jones, Trefor H.: The Nutritive Folwe^ oj 
QrasSea as Shown by Their Ohemical Compoeition. Welsh Plant Breeding 
Station, Bulletin Series H, No. 3, June, 1924. 
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outs are pfedominantiy leafy, fknd the hay out predominantly 
stemmy. Comparing the species one with another, it will 
be not^ that th«:e is far less difference in chemical properties 
between the pasture produce than betwew the hay produce, * 
and that there is usually an altogether greater difference 
between hay and pasture of one and the same species than 
between the pasture of any two different species. 

There can be no doubt, moreover, that analyses of hay can 
never be relied upon to give a correct comparison between 
different species—^for, with the best will in the’ world, it is 
impossible to harvest a number of different species of grasses 
in precisely the same stage (ph 3 r 8 iologically considered) of 
growth. Taking the figures as a whole then, and having 
regard to the wide difference between hay and pasture, and the 
relatively slight differences between species and species when 
estimated on the pooled produce of a number of pasture cuts 
(which of course levels up all differences as to growth stages), 
we see the profound influence of stage of maturity on nutritive 
value, and the no less profound difference between leaf and 
stem. 

Table I.—To compare the Chemical Composition (erode protein, true protein, 
fibre and ash) of Pasture Grass with Hay and with Aftermath in the case of 10 
species of Grasses. 

The figures are the average of two seasons, 1922 and 1923, Cocksfoot, Perennial 
Rye-^ass, Timothy and Tall Oat-grass being represented by indigenous and com¬ 
mercial strains. The figures for these have been averaged. After Fagan and Jcnee — 
see text. 



Cro( 

ie protein 

Til] 

ic protein 

Fibre 


Ash 



Hay 

After- 

math 

3|' 

M 

1 

il 

1 44 

1 

II 

rj 



Cocksfoot 

14*6 

7-3 

12’3 

10-2 

5-7 

10 1 

28-8 

35*4 

31*1 

9*7 

5*4 

9*5 

Perennial Rye-grass .. 

12-8 

6-6 

10-3 

9>9 

51 

8'4 

24*9 

30*8 

26*9 

10*1 

5*0 

8*7 

Timothy 

11*8 

6-6 

10-2 

8>8 

6-2 

7-7 

24*9 

28*9 

26*1 

8*7 

4*1 

9*3 

Tall Oat-grass 

16-6 

7-6 

12-3| 

10-1 

6*0 

9-4 

26-8 

29*6 

28*2 

9*6 

5*1 

9*1 

Golden Oat-grasst .. 

U-6 

8*9 

10*7' 

no 

6-6 

7*9 

25-8 

32*3 

28*2 

10*7 

4*7 

10*8 

Crested Bogstailf 

12-6 

6-6 

12-7 

9-3 

4-6 

9-6 

26-0 

31*2 

27-0 

8*1 

4*5 

9*6 

Red Fescuef .. 

13*9 

7-6 

10-8 

10-4 

5'9 

8-2 

27*0 

34*9 

27*6 

9*7 

4*5 

10*4 

Meadow Fescuef 

13-8 

7-2 

10-4 

10*3 

5*6 

7-1 

26*4 

34*6 

28*6 

10*4 

5*8 

10*2 

Tall Fescuef .. 

12-2 

6 ' 6 I 

1 9*8 

9-0 

4-6 

6-7 

27-6 

33*3 

27-9 

9*3 

4*6 

9*2 

Meadow Foxtailf 

14.2 

1P8 

10-4 

10*6 

9-7 

7-4 

26-9 

28*7 

30-6 

9*6 

6*8 

8*5 

Greatest range between 













different species} .. 

3-7 

6-3 

2-9 

2-2 

6-2 

3-4 

3*9 

6*7 

6*2 

2*6 

2*7 

2 - 3 * 

Greatest difference be¬ 













tween the hay and 













pasture of one and 













the same species .. 


7-9 



4-8 

1 


8*1 



6-0 



* Pasture: Average of six cuts in 1922; average of eight cute in 1923. 

J Indigenous only. 

Strains considered as species in the pasture cuts for p’ .rpose of this comparison. 
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TiJ^LB in«—^To show some features of the Chemical Composition of IStem 
Shoots and Leaf Shoots respectively in the Hay for five species of 
Grasses.* After OavM. 



Crude protein 


mm 

Ash 


Stem 

shoots 

Leaf 

shoots 

Stem 

shootsj 

Leaf 

shoots 

Stem 

shoots 

Leaf 

shoots 

.. ... V 

Stem 

shoots 

Leaf 

shoots 

Timothy 

8-29 

i 

10-38 

6-94 

1 

8-85 

26-1 

21-7 

i 

3-86 

5-09 

Cocksfoot 

8-76 

12-32 

6-79 

10-41 

26-2 

22-3 

4-85 

5-79 

Meadow Foxtail 

8-67 

13*50 

7-86 

11-78 

26-5 

22-8 

4-64 

5-48 

Meadow Fescue 

8*38 

13-38 

6-88 

10-88 

24-9 

21-3 

6-62 

6-30 

Smooth - stalked 
Meadow • grass 

8*25 

11-19 

7-44 

9-69 

25-9 

23 5 

4-19 

4-73 


* Figures taken for Table III from Torestorp/* from Osvald, Hugo, 
** Undersdkningar dfver fodervkrdet hos olika gr&s frkn sUttervallar pa 
torfjord,” in Sveneka Moaakidturfdreningena Tidsknft, At. 1919, p. 166. 


This difference between leaf and stem is further emphasized 
by reference to Tables II and III. In Table II further data 
presented by Fagan and Jonesf have been summarized. 
The analyses have been makde on the stem and leaf separately 
from pooled pasture cuts—^the “ stem ” for the most part 
has been the sheaths of the leaves, and the “ leaves ” have 
been the actual blades. In Table III analyses made by 
OsvaldJ on the herbage from a rich pasture in Sweden are 
given. Here the difference is not between stem and leaf as 
such, but between stem shoots (consisting of stems with their 
leaves) and leaf shoots (which consist of root leaves with their 
sheaths, but without stem). Thus the leaf shoots are wholly 
leaf (in the morphological sense of the word) and the stem 
shoots predominantly stem. Osvald’s analyses were made 
on plots in the hay condition. The results given in both 
tables are in marked agreement and show the altogether 
higher protein and ash content of the leaves, while the stems 
contain considerably the most fibre. Comparing the leaf 
of the pasture outs (Table II) with the leaf shoots of the hay 
(Table III), it will be seen how much richer the pasture leaves 
are than the hay leaves, again showing the fall in nutritive 
value as leaves reach maturity. The striking difference between 
the sheaths and blades of the pasture leaves, as demonstrated 
by the figures in Table II, is important. The figures in these 

t Fagan and Jones, loc. oU. 

Osvald, Hugo, see footnote to Table m. 
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two tables are in confirmation of those in Table 1, for again 
the tendency is for the difference between leaf and stem of 
one and the same species to be greater than that between the 
leaves of different species. Recent investigations, reported 
jointly from the Eowett and Cambridge Nutrition Research 
Institutions,* are fully in accord with the above statements, 
for herbage taken from closely grazed areas has differed 
appreciably from that taken from neglected patches on the 
same fields. The “ eaten ” patches are, of course, leafy and 
relatively immature, while the “ non-eaten ” will be more 
mature and more stemmy. Thus the nitrogen content is 
higher in the “ eaten ” than the “ non-eaten,” while the 
fibre is at its highest in the “ non-eaten.” 

Perhaps the most informing results have been those obtained 
by Christoph,t who conducted critical analyses chiefiy on 
Cocksfoot, and also with Perennial Rye-grass and Tall Oat- 
grass. He made analyses of all the parts of the plant 
separately, and did so at several different stages of growth. 
The results for protein, ash and fibre in the case of Cocksfoot 
at the beginning and end of fiowering have been abstracted 
from Christoph’s paper and are shown in Table IV. 

In the first place, the figures show for all the leaves and the 
stem a fall in protein and ash content and a rise in fibre with 
increasing maturity. It should be noted also that the upper 
(younger) stem leaf is richer in protein than the lower (older) stem 
leaves. The difference between stem and leaf (taking the leaves 
as a whole) is on a par with the results previously discussed. 
The chief interest of the figures is, however, the strikingly 
high protein content of the root leaves and the infiorescences 
(the spikelets and flowers, not including the branches of the 
panicle). The root leaves always maintain a long period of 
growth and new leaves are constantly developed; thus the 
effects of maturity are to a considerable extent counter¬ 
balanced, so that these leaves always retain a relatively high 
protein and ash content. The inflorescences, unlike the leaves 
and stems, increase in protein and ash content as flowering 
and ripening progress. 


* “ The Mineral Content of PaBturee”: Investigations carried out under 
the direction of W. E. Elliot, J. B. Orr, and T. B. Wood. The SeoUish 
Journal of Agriculture, VqI. VIII, No. 4, October, 1926, p. 349. 

t Christoph, Karl t “ Untersuchungen an Dactyl/is ghmerata L., 
LoUum perenne L., und Avena datior h," ZeitacMft far Pflaneen- 
miohiung, Bd. X, 1924-28. p- 911, 
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Vabix IV.—^To ahow the Chemioal Compoaitioii of Difleront Parte of Oooka- 
foot at the begfaming and at the end of the flowering atoge. After Karl 
Ohrietoptr—iSiSe foot note to text). 



Crude protein 

Pure protein 

Fibre 

Ash 

Parts of the 
plant 

Bepiin- 

flower¬ 

ing 

End 

of 

flower¬ 

ing 


End 

of 

flower¬ 

ing 

Begin- 

flower¬ 

ing 

End 

of 

flower¬ 

ing 

Begin- 

flower¬ 

ing 

End 

of 

flower¬ 

ing 

Root leaves 

1832 

13*16 

15*38 

12*54 

30*62 

31*59 

12*48 

11*91 

Lowest stem leaf 

8-22 

6*14 

6*64 

6*26 

32*29 

34*81 

12*15 

11*66 

Second „ „ 

9-78 

7*32 

7*94 

6*76 

35*30 

36*77 

11*65 

11*61 

Third „ „ 

11*52 

8*80 

9*60 

8*70 

36*79 

36*68 

11*36 

11*33 

Uppermost stem 
leaf .« 

14*64 

13*26 

11*68 

10*52 

36*65 

37*66 

11*20 

10*74 

Inflorescences .. 

16*68 

19*96 

13*62 

16*32 

37*64 

31*68 

7*63 

9*23 

Stem proper 

6*78 

4*20 

3*94 

3*34 

45*13 

1 

45*37 

5*55 

6*30 


The facts here brought together indicate that, in order to 
understand the economic properties of different grttsses, it is 
necessary to give prominence to the study of the aetiology of 
leaf and stem development. From the grazing point of view, 
it is grasses that will continue to produce an abimdanoe of 
root leaves that count, because when leaves keep growing 
they maintain their nutritive value better than stem leaves, 
and they are not dependent on stem production for their 
existence. Although inflorescences, as such, are of high 
nutritive value, they are not desired on pastures, even when 
taken by stock, because they are not produced again and again, 
and they are accompanied by stem and by stem leaves. In 
the hay, inflorescences are of great value, for, as well as being 
highly nutritious, they with their stems contribute most to 
the yield. Boot leaves are, of course, also of value in the hay, 
though excess of root leaves may add to the difficulties of hay> 
making. The high nutritive value of infloresoenoes shows 
how important it is to cut the hay before waste follows from 
the shedding of seed, and shows further the necessity of 
studying grasses from the point of view of (1) rapidity of 
seed setting and ripening, (2) their ability to withstand 
shedding, and (3) the proportion which inflorescences fToper 
bear to the rest of the paiuole afld to the hbrous panv^ 
bearing stem. 
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The rapidity with which grasses grow is also a matter of 
great importance, for those which grow rapidly if left alone 
will become relatively poor in nutriment more quickly than 
the slower growing species. 

We see, then, that the nutritive value of a grass at any 
particular time depends more on its growth stage, and its 
stem to leaf ratio, than on the inherent chemical properties 
of its various parts; thus real differences that may exist 
between species and species, and strain and strain, are exceed¬ 
ingly difficult, and perhaps quite impossible, to estimate 
with any absolute degree of accuracy. The average figures 
given in Table I go far to show that when the produce fairly 
represents all growth stages, with varying, but more or less 
equal, degrees of maturity, the difference in chemical pro¬ 
perties between the different species, although in some few 
cases probably real and pronounced, is, speaking generally, 
not as material as is perhaps usually supposed. 

It is well to realize that the nutritive value of the different 
parts of a grass is largely determined by the functions they 
have to perform. Christoph, for instance, points out that in 
young leaves the cells will not have attained to full growth— 
the vacuoles will be small and, consequently, these leaves will 
contain relatively much protoplasm ; moreover, the mechanical 
supporting tissue of such leaves is also relatively insignificant— 
a fact which shows itself in the low fibre content. Root leaves, 
it is explained, as well as individually maintaining growth for 
some time, are always being supplemented by new leaves, 
so that, even when left ungrazed, old tissue will be mingled 
with new, and in consequence a fair nutritive value maintained. 
The leaves are the assimUatiag organs and thus contain a higher 
proportion of protein materials than stem; transpiration 
carries water with minerals in solution to the leaves, where 
it evaporates, leaving foliage also with a higher ash content 
than stem. 

The stem is but a carrying and supporting organ and is 
therefore rich in hard strengthening tissue (aderenchyma), 
showing itself in a high fibre content. The relation of strength¬ 
ening to other tissue varies considerably, not only according 
to the age of the stem or leaves, but also as between species 
and species: this has been well shown by Bews.* Broadly 
speaking, species with excess of strengthening tissue, or 
organs in a state of maturity, are lees nutritious and less 


* Bews, J. W.: The Qraaate and OrawUmds of South Africa. 
Hetenuaritzburg, 1918, 
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palatable than species with relatively little strengthening 
tissue or with organs in a state of immaturity. 

FalatabUl^.—Probably of greater importance than the 
inherent nutritive value of herbage is its palatability. This 
question of palatability has been discussed in some detail 
by Davies* in this Joxjbkal, and more recently by Qibb 
and others elsewhere.f The most important point to observe 
is that grasses in general are most palataUe, just as they ue 
most nutritive, when they are young and in a state of active 
growth and of immaturity, and thus, generally speakmg, it 
is the root leaves that excel in palatability, while leaves as a 
whole are more palatable than stem. Thus the dominating 
influence affecting the palatability or the reverse of a pasture, 
at any particular time, is the growth stage in which the 
majority of the plants are discovered, and this is, of course, 
in turn affected by methods of stocking, manuring, climate. 

Individual species differ in inherent palatability, but in the 
case of grasses these differences are probably most generally 
due not so much to subtle variations in taste or nutritive 
value as to considerable differences in mechanical texture. 

Very hairy plants are not usually palatable, and it is this 
defect which, probably more than any other, renders 
Yorkshire Fog, for example, relatively unpalatable to stock, 
especially when at all mature. 

Leaves that are excessively harsh, although eatable, are 
not readily palatable—a good example of a grass with leaves 
of this sort is Tall Fescue. Leaves with strongly serrated or 
barbed margins, though again often eatable enough, are not 
palatable and wfll be neglected as long as more favoiuable 
herbage is available. Cocksfoot is a grass with a tendency to 
have somewhat barbed margins—^the strains differ very much 
in this respect. Recent trials at Aberystwyth have shown 
that sheep evinced a decided preference for plots c nnHinting 
of strains with the barbs reduced to a minimiiTti . Harshness, 
sharpness of barbs and the like are influenced by growth 
stage ; they are pronounced in proportion as the leaves reaolt 

* Davies, Wm.: “The Relative Falatabilily of Pasture Flanto,” thin 
JotTBNAL, Vol. xxxn. May, 192S, p. 106. 

t Gibb, J.: “ Palatability of QraaaiMi,” Research Annual, 1926, McGill 
and Smith, Ltd., Ayr, and “ Palatability of Grassland,*’ ibid. See 
M'Dougal, Capt. A. B.: “ Pasture Impro vement on High Land," The 
Scottish Journal of Agriculture, Vol. Vni, 1926, p. 186, 
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maturity—an important matter this in relation to the manage¬ 
ment of a grass like Cocksfoot.* 

Palatabilii^ falls rapidly as grasses become winter burned. 
Nutritive value falls no less rapidly, and it is in their reaction 
to winter bum that grasses probably differ more widely from 
each other, in relation to nutritive value and palatability, 
than in any other single respect. It should be added that, 
although species differ thus considerably in relation to winter 
bum, in ail species alike stem leaves bum more freely than 
root leaves, mature leafage more freely than immature 
leafage.f 

Than^ are due to Miss Bhoda Jones, B.A., and to Mr. 
A. E. Beddows, B.Sc., for preparing some of the data on 
which this paper has been based. 

****** 

A PLOUGHING MATCH 

The foUomng article, “ From a Correspondent," appeared in 
The Times Educational Supplement for December 4, 1926, and 
is reprinted here by permission of the proprietors of that paper, 
and of the author, to whose courtesy the Ministry is indebted. 
The article toill be of particular interest to all those concerned with 
agricultural education and the creation of an agricultural bias in 
the training of children in rural districts. 

Thbbs were five schoolmasters on the field to watoh the 
ploughing match, though four of these are on the retired list. 
But there were no schoolboys present; no teacher had brought 
up his class for the sake of the educational advantage of the 
occasion. Down in the city five miles away many classes were 
taking “ organized games ” in the parks, and were supposed 
to be spending their time well; yet the rural school, close by 
the field to be ploughed, ignored the match and kept its 
scholars penned up. 

We take town children to big halls and give them fine 
concerts to develop their power of appreciating good music ; 
but we do not take coimtry boys to a field four furlongs from 
their school, even when past masters in the art of ploughing, 
w^o for ten years have acted as judges at such contests, are 

* Christoph (too. o»(.) states that Holy (see BerichUd. Landw. Inst., 
HaUt, 1907 18) has proved tibat leaf margins of Cocksfoot, supidied 
with barbed teeth, have an injurious effect on the muoous membranes 
and glands of the digestive organs of domestioated a nim a l s. 

t Stapledon, B. Q., and Davies, Wm.: Winter Bum(or ‘ Browning,*) 
of Herbage Plante,” this Joubnai., Vol. XXXII, February, 1926, 

p. 1002. 
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demonstrating to their juniors just how such work should be 
done. The Director of Education in this very district is fond 
of talking about the immense moral value of getting boys and 
girls to wish and to try to do something superlatively well— 
writing, sewing, singing. Well, here was a six-acre field 
ploughed perfectly; it was unanimously agreed that one 
might go a hundred miles and not see another like it; and 
here was a company of a hundred modem yeomen keenly 
watching and discussing the work, as the ’chilled-steel mould- 
boards, smooth as ice, turned over the furrow slices. The 
be-ribboned horses entered into the spirit of the occasion. 
A quiet, serious spirit pervaded the field ; and in the November 
sunshine master farmers showed their sons and servants just 
how ploughing should and could be done. Many a boy, had 
he been watching for half an hour, would have found a hero, 
and would have resolved that he, too, would learn to plough 
like that, and would be proud to share in so fine a pursuit as 
agriculture. 

These men were allowed hours to plough half an acre. 
So the field was set out in half-acre plots, a splendid opportunity 
being thus given for one to leam to know what an acre reaUy 
is, a thing one cannot leam in school. Indeed, one could readily 
have found four or five “ sums ” involving square measure for 
boys to have worked as they waited, finding out that arithmetic 
was of some use. And what a useful pleasant time could have 
been spent over the plough itself, for of course there was a 
spare one, an old Roberts, on the field. All country boys, and 
indeed town boys too, ought to have a lesson on the plough. 
We give them lessons in mechanics, with little toy puUeys and 
wedges and inclined planes and so on ; but how much more 
practical and businesslike to have an actual plough, borrowed 
from a farmer, and to study its parts and their functions. 
Here are levers, wedges, and wheels. And surely the mould- 
board, or breast—which deftly tiums the slice that coulter 
and share have cut—^the one vertically and the other hori¬ 
zontally—^is a beautiful example of the inclined plane. 

How deep does one plough ? And how is the depth increased 
or decreased ? How wide is the furrow-slice, and how is thed) 
width altered ? What is the function of the furrow-wheel and 
of the land-wheel ? And how did the ploughman manage with 
the old swing-plough that has no wheels at all ? These things 
can be found out by examination, but are better taught by 
demonstration on the field. The wheel standards and coulter 
clip have their interest, though they do not raise questions 
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about forces, as do the hake-and-chain or the bridle, swing-trees 
and chains, and the pull of the horses. How long are the 
handles or stilts ? Anyone can see that, as they are levers, 
there would be greater mechanical advantage were they ten 
feet long instead of six ; yet on the field any boy would see, 
and say, that with longer handles headlands would have to 
be wider and reins longer, whilst control over the horses would 
be less. Surely the thinking out of all the points about these 
stilts is as good mental exercise and as good “ mechanics ” as 
many other things we do in school. 

It would puzzle many a clever person who looks on a newly 
ploughed field to say just what path has been followed by the 
plough. From ridge to ridge measures one chain ; but how are 
the ridges set out when several ploughs are to work together ; 
and how are these furrows formed ? In these days of binders, 
furrows have to be shallow ; but why ? And looking over a 
finished land one sees a perfectly clean surface, no grass or 
stubble or manure lying upon it, if a prize ploughman has 
worked. How is that done ? At our ploughing match one 
could see the ball and chain hanging on the plough, the former 
gently forcing the grass below the surface as the machine 
moved on. But however well this is done the grass will grow 
in the seams of the ploughing if the winter be mild. 

Here is the place to talk about the skim-coulter. This is 
really a miniature plough in itself. It is on the beam, and 
travels in advance of the plough’s cutting parts ; it pares 
away the edge of the furrow-slice, turns it over, and puts it 
at the bottom of the furrow so that it is covered up by the 
slice of clean earth turned on top of it. The skim is a very 
necessary contrivance when there is manure to be ploughed in. 

The fact is that the modem plough is quite as well worth 
study as is an engine or a voltameter or an Attwood’s machine 
or a calorimeter. It has a long, long history behind it. One 
can easily obtain pictures showing the primitive plough still 
in use in the East—say, in Palestine—^to-day. Then one may 
get the catalogues of the great British makers and see the most 
modem ploughs—disc ploughs ; digging pbughs that leave tke 
soil as well broken and the rabbish as well buried as if the 
work had been done with a spade ; ploughs that take out four 
furrow-sUces at once; the double mould-board plough for 
preparing the land for turnips and for earthing potatoes. The 
modem idea is to plough so that the furrow-slice falls over and 
breaks and leaves a surface without any distinct lines and in 
a state fit for a seed bed. But we need not with our schoolboys 
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go into all the details. We are told that boys should read just 
enough good literature in school to give them a taste for it, 
so that they eagerly seek it when schooldays are over. In the 
same way we may open their eyes to what is happening in the 
world of agriculture, make them eager to know the history of 
the plough, its development during the last hundred years, the 
possibilities still before it, and the interest and joy of the 
ploughman’s life. What one will never be able to explain is 
why a ploughman should be regarded as an unskilled labourer 
and paid less than a tram conductor or street-sweeper. We 
may, however, make them see what industry, science, ingenuity, 
experience, observation have gone and are going into the 
development of this oldest and most indispensable of the 
world’s arts. And we may make them see how honourable an 
occupation it is, what demand it makes on one’s brain, and 
how satisfying it is as one’s calling in life. 

Of course the plough and ploughing form only one item in 
farm work. Almost every other has its educational side too, 
which even the elementary school should not ignore. At our 
ploughing match we could see in the next field men at work 
drilling in wheat and immediately harrowing after it. How 
much seed do they use to the acre ? And how much ground 
will a man sow in a day ? And what has been done to the 
ground to prepare it for the sowing ? All the year round there 
are things of this sort to be studied, and schools in or on the 
edge of the country might well base all their work in science 
and nature study on these things of the farm. 

It is a good sign that ex-schoolmasters should be so keenly 
interested in a ploughing match. One of our four was secretary. 
Another is now finding a very profitable occupation in advising 
farmers about their grass land, and what mixtures of seeds to 
use for a one, two, three, or four years’ ley. For 26 years he 
has studied this matter closely; now he represents a large 
firm of seed growers, and selli for them. Did he when at school 
bring this special knowledge of his into his “ schemes of work ” ? 
Did his boys and girls grow up to think of agriculture as an 
occupation for folk with brains, and as being a line of life 
vastly more attractive than any the city could offer ? Did he 
educate his pupils by bringing them into contact with the 
living, growing things of the farm, and with the poetry of 
them ? In short, did he ever take his boys to a ploughing 
match and fill their minds with information such as that of 
which we have spoken ? Perhaps he did. Certainly younger 
men, coming to the country with more open minds on the 
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subject of the scope and method of education, must do all 
this. It must not always be a case of “ the ploughman homeward 
plods his weary way ”—^for his way is not necessarily more 
weary than that of other people. We must put the other side— 
No oourtier may 

Compare wi^ them who clothe in grey 
And follow the useful plough- 

If ever the countryside is to come to its own again the country 
school will have a hand in the doing of it; and if ever education, 
urban as well as rural, is to become more natural, more sincere, 
more truly popular, more genuinely effective on the fortunes 
and souls of the nation, the reformation will probably start 
with a demand from country people. 


PIG CARCASSES FOR WILTSHIRE BACON 

H. R. Davidson, M.A., Dip. Agbic., 

School of Agrictdture, Cambridge, 
and 

J. Andbbasbn, 

Manager, 8t. Edmundsbury Co-operative Bacon Factory, Ltd. 

It might be imagined that sufficient information is available 
to guide the pig keeper in the selection of pigs that meet the 
requirements of the ourer of Wiltshire bacon, but the writers 
believe that something more detailed than has yet been 
published, assisted by photographic views, not only of sides, 
but also of cuts, might help the breeder of bacon pigs to 
understand more clearly the importance of the points which 
are stressed by the factories. The teacher and student of 
animal husbandry, too, will find little in textbooks on pig 
keeping about this subject, beyond a brief summary of the 
somewhat idealized “ standards of excellence ” as laid down 
by the various pedigree breed societies. 

Otoow’s Bequixements. —^The demands of the consumer 
must be the standard by which the producer is controlled, 
and so, in buying sides of bacon, the grocer or other retailer is 
guided in his selection by the requirements of his customers. 
While certain portions of a side of bacon are boiled, the greater 
part is required for the breakfast table. This usually means 
frying in thin slices, and the cuts of bacon in greatest demand 
are those which, when fried, will not break up or lose their 
shape too much, and which at the same time have the 
proportions of lean and fat which suit the public taste. 
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From this aspect, that is, solely from the consumer’s point 
of view, it is interesting to make a preliminary investigation 
of the cured beujon side. As the slices or rashers have to be 
of a convenient size for frying, the side has first of all to be 
divided into a number of “ cuts ” of a manageable size. Not 
being of uniform dimensions throughout, and containing, even 
when cured, a few bones, the cuts cannot be made 
symmetrically ; and so in the majority of cases the Wiltshire 
side is cut up in the manner illustrated in Fig. 1, although 
there are, of course, minor local variations. From this it will 
be seen that a preliminary division is made into fore-end, 
middle, and gammon. With the exception of “ picnic ” hams, 
formed from the shoulder, the term “ ham ” is used for the 
hind leg when it is cut off the carcass before curing, and in 
such cases it is cut into a more oval shape than the gammon, 
which is removed by a straight cut (1).* 

The final division produces ten different cuts, and Figs. 2 to 
11 illustrate how these appear when cut from a good quality 
side. It will be seen at once that there is a very great difference 
between the shapes and the proportions of individual cuts, 
and this gives the key to the different value set on each by 
the grocer. The following description will help to indicate the 
reason for these different values. 

Oamrrum Hock .—^The view of this cut given in Fig. 2 suggests 
that it is very full of lean meat and as suitable for boiling as 



Pig 1. —Division of a bacon side into grocer’s cuts. 
♦ For references see p. 1102] 
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the comer gammon, but it has to be rememljercd that the 
photograph does not show the shank part of the leg at the 
back, which consists almost entirely of bone. For this reason 
the value per poimd is very considerably less than several 
other cuts. 

Corner Oammon (Fig. 3).—^This represents the meat near the 
root of the tail and, when properly cut, contains nothing more 
thana small piece of the leg bone. It is essentially suited for boiling 
as, unless cut from a very fat pig, it consists almost entirely of 
lean flesh. It is equivalent to the choicest part of a boiling 
ham. 

Long Loin (Fig. 4).—^While of a size and shape suitabL’ for 
producing very good rashers, with a nice proportion of lean to 
fat, this cut as a whole contains a higher proportion of bone 
(mostly “ oyster bone ”) than the other back cuts. 

Short Back (Fig. 6).—^This cut shares with the comer 
gammon the distinction of being higher priced than any 
other. It is easy to see ihat an attractive rasher can be cut 
from it, and there is hardly any bone present to reduce the 
total amount of meat. 

Rib Back (Fig. 6).—Here again the suitability for slicing 
into rashers is obvious ; and it is probably only the amount 
of rib bone present which relegates it to sharing second place 
with the long loin. 

Flank (Fig. 7).—Coming next to the underpart of the pig, 
it may at first sight seem surprising that the flank should be 
recognized as almost the poorest cut. The large expanse of 
lean meat, however, does not extend very far into this piece, 
and the bulk of it when sliced gives such a harrow rasher that 
it dries up almost to a string when fried. 

Thin Streaky (Fig. 8).—Both of the streaky cuts are well 
known to the housewife and are justifiably popular on account 
of the alternate layers of lean and fat. The thin streaky, 
however, coming as it does next to the flank, is liable to 
suffer from the same trouble of thinness. For this reason it 
is not quite so popular as the thick streaky, and it is easy to 
understand the very great importance placed by curers on 
thickness of streak or belly when grading carcasses at the 
factory. 

Thick Streaky (Fig. 9).—Provided that the belly is thick, 
this can always be relied on to give satisfactory rashers selling 
at a price only slightly lower than those from the back. 

Collar (Fig. 10).—^With the exception of the flank, both of 
the outs comprising the fore-end are the lowest priced of all 
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the outs, and from the photographs it is not difficult to 
understand the reason. During the process of curing, the 
blade bone or shotdder blade is removed from the part of the 
side which becomes the collar, and this leaves an irregularly 
shaped space, part of which is seen in the photograph, and 
which obviously interferes with the possibility of cutting an 
unbroken slice. In addition, it will be seen that the muscles 
run in all directions, some of them going to the neck to support 
the massive head and others to the foreleg. Connected with 
this, too, is much gristle, which forms the attachments of the 
muscles to the bones. 

Fore Hock (Fig. 11 ).—A similar criticism can be applied to 
the fore hook which in addition suffers, like the gammon hock, 
from the presence of a considerable portion of leg with its 
attendant waste. 

The actual weights and values of the side which is illustrated 
are summarized in Table I, which indicates what the public 
wants and therefore what the retailer demands from the 
factory. 


TABI.E T. —PaOPOKTIONS AND VALUES OF CUTS IN A Gk>OD QUAUTY 
WiLTSHTBE Side. 


Cut 

Weight 

lb. 

Per cent, 
of total 
weight 

Price 
per lb. 
s. d. 

Value of 
cut 

B, d. 

Per cent, 
of total 
value 

Gammon hock 

8-7 

15-6 

1 


12 

6i 

___ 

Comer gammon .. 

4.4 

7-9 

2 


10 

11 

- 

Long lorn .. 

3-2 

6-7 

2 

1 

6 

8 

- 

Short bewk 

4*3 

7-7 

2 


10 

8 


Rib back .. 

’ 8-8 

16-8 

2 

1 

18 

4 

_ 

Flank 

2-6 

4-6 

1 

Oi 

2 

8 

_ 

Thin streaky 

2-8 


1 

7} 

4 

7 

_ 

Thick streaky 

5-2 

9-3 

1 

10 

9 


_ 

Collar 

7-3 


1 

2i 

9 

0 


Fore hock 

8-6 

16-4 

0 

9f 

6 14 

— 

Gammon .. 

131 

23-5 

1 

9J 

23 

4 

26-6 

Middle 

26-9 

48*1 

2 

0 

62 

34 

67-1 

Fore end .. 

16-9 

28-4 

1 

0 

16 14 

17-4 


The summary at the bottom of the table shows quickly which 
parts of the carcass are the most desirable, but the more 
detailed figures given above explain the reasons for these 
variations. 

Th0 Curat’s B6Q.iiira0i0iii8.—^It might be thought that any 
pig carcass which would produce a cured side, suitable for the 
retail trade, would be satisfactory from the curer’s point of 
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view ; but there are in practice several other factors of great 
importance in connexion with factory management. While the 
farmer is familiar with the fact that the primary offals are 
removed from the pig before he is paid on the weight of the 
carcass, it must also be remembered that there is a further 
considerable shrinkage in weight due to the removal of the 
secondary offals during the process of curing. These secondary 
offals consist of the following parts :— 

Head. Tender loin (equivalent to “undercut” of beef). 

Feet. Aitoh bone (pelvic bone). 

Tail. Blade bone (shoulder blade). 

Backbone. Kidneys. 

Leaf fat (lining the 

abdominal cavity). 

In the case of a 200-lb. live pig the loss from live to dead 
weight is approximately 25 per cent., while the loss of secondary 
offals from carcass to cured side is about 20 per cent, of the 
carcass weight, or 15 per cent, of the live weight (2). These 
are, however, only average figures, and there is very consider¬ 
able variation between individual pigs. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the carcass which is most profitable to the factory is one 
in which the secondary offals form the smallest possible 
proportion. It is true that they are not wasted, but taking 
them as a whole, they do not realize more than half of the 
price per lb. which is obtained for the bacon, although the 
farmer has to be paid at the factory for the whole carcass, 
including these offals. 

The question of carcass weight, too, is of considerable 
importance to the factory, and for this reason. A pig which 
yields a carcass weighing less than seven score (140 lb.) is 
seldom, if ever, sufficiently mature to give a high enough 
proportion of lean and fat to bone, and there is also a very 
grave risk that the streaky will not be sufficiently thick. On 
the other hand, when the carcass weighs more than nine score 
(180 lb.) two serious faults generally appear. The back fat 
is nearly always too thick, and there is a tendency for the fore 
end to assume too great a proportion in relation to the middle. 

Fantty Sides. —Having discussed the valuable points, it-is 
important to examine the faults which have to be avoided in 
maintaining a regular supply of best quality bacon. 

Fat Sides .—It is easy to see why the factories specify that 
the back fat should be even and not more than 1^ in. to 2 in. 
thick. Kg. 12 is a photograph of a “ short back ” from a 
stout pig, and indicates the impleasant nature of a rasher 
from such a out. 
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Seedy CvJt .—Seedy cut, an example of which is shown in 
Fig. 13, is a black or reddish brown discoloration which occurs 
in the bellies of many black or red pigs. It represents the 
milk-producing tissue of the udder, and as the ducts or tubes 
of the udder tissue are formed from the skin during the growth 
of the embryo pig, it follows that this tissue will be of the same 
colour as the skin of the udder. For this reason, seedy out is 
never noticed in white-skinned pigs and is mostly troublesome 
in the black breeds. Gilt pigs, which have not been spayed, 
develop more udder tissue than spayed pigs, and so are more 
apt to show seedy cut; but it may even sometimes occur to 
a slight degree in hog pigs just under the nipples. It is not 
in any way harmful, but is very much disliked, and so the 
factories usually remove that part of the belly in which it 
occurs, and as a result lose several pounds of otherwise valuable 
bacon. While seedy cut does not occur in all black pigs, the 
preference for white-skinned pigs can be easily understood. 

Thin Streaks .—^In view of the great depreciation in value as 
the streaky cuts get too thin to be fried successfully, the 
importance of a thick belly is easily imderstood. In nearly all 
cases this tendency to thinness is due to faulty breeding, as 
indicated in Fig. 14. In this it will be seen that, in spite of the 
thin flank, the back fat is thicker than it ought to be, indicating 
that there was no possibility of the pig having been starved. 

Soft Fat .—Bad texture of the lean, and particularly of the 
fat, is responsible for a greater depreciation in value than 
possibly any other fault, and it is unfortunately very difficult 
to detect before slaughter. Very much still remains to be 
learnt about this difficulty, but with the exception of pigs 
which have been ill or very unthrifty, soft fat must be mostly 
attributed to bad feeding. There is reason to believe, however, 
that pigs which fatten very rapidly because of good manage¬ 
ment wiU produce flrmer fat than animals fed on the same 
rations, but which have suffered from general unthriftiness. 

Heavy Fore Ends .—^The loss due to this fault can be gathered 
from Table I, but Fig. 16 illustrates an unbalanced side of this 
kind. 

The Fanner’s Meal Bacon Carcass. —^It has already been 
pointed out by one of the writers (3) that the production of 
an ideal carcass is really only one-third of the problem of 
bacon production, and that both high fecundity and rapid 
growth affect his flnancial results to an equal or even greater 
degree. Confining our attention at present, however, to the 
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carcass, the points which the farmer should try to achieve are 
the following {see Fig. 16);— 

(i) A carcass weight of from 140 lb. to 170 lb. 

(ii) Small proportion of secondary offals, particularly head, 
feet, and coarse bones. 

(iii) Light fore end. 

(iv) Full, well-shaped gammon, well fleshed down to hock. 

(v) Long middle, 36|^ in. 

(vi) Back fat even ; preferably 1^ in. but not over 2 in. 

(vii) Thick streak and flank, not less than 1 ^ in. 

(viii) Absence of seedy out. 

(ix) Firm fat. 

In the past, the St. Edmundsbury Co-operative Bacon 
Factory, Ltd., at Elmswell, Suffolk, has been able to give a 
bonus of l/- per score on all pigs which come within the 
proper weight limits, and which are neither too thick in the 
back fat nor too thin in the streak, provided always that the 
faults which have been specially mentioned are also absent. 
For the present, while the home bacon-curing trade is passing 
through such a difficult time, the management committee of 
this factory is not able, unfortunately, to pay this bonus. It 
is hoped, however, that the passing of the depression will 
allow the payment to be resumed, as it represents about 8/- 
per pig, or, approximately, 6 per cent, of the cost of production. 
Apart from the immediate increase in selling price, the 
improvement of the carcass is of importance, because it is only 
by producing a standardized article, which meets the market 
requirements, that the breeder will be able to create for 
British bacon the constant and regular demand so essential 
for the welfare of the industry. 

Breeding Investigations. —^With the object of finding out how 
to produce the largest number of first-grade pigs, an investi¬ 
gation was recently carried out at the experimental farm of 
the Elmswell factory. A number of pme and cross-bred pigs 
were bred and fattened, and full details of each carcass were 
obtained from the ftictory after slaughter. In Scandinavia 
[(4) and (6)] it is possible to obtain information of this kind for 
a very large number of herds, but so far the results obtained 
at Elmswell are almost the only ones obtainable in this country. 
Owing to an outbreak of swine fever the experiments had to 
be stopped last year, but even the first results obtained are 
suggestive. Although the total number of pigs was not great 
enough to make the percentages sufficiently reliable for detailed 
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publication, it was found that where the pure-bred pigs were 
used the grading tended to be uniform, whereas first-cross pigs, 
although they are generally believed to be very thrifty, tended 
to vary very much as regards quality of carcass, between the 
different qualities of their parents. 

This in^cates that what might have been suspected from 
theoretical considerations does actually occur in practice, and 
that the selection of valuable pure-bred strains of tested 
carcass quality may be a more profitable line of procedure 
than the present almost universal practice of producing 
first-cross animals. At any rate, the results so far obtained 
show how important it is that further tests should be made 
on a large scale in order to obtain information of this kind for 
the majority of herds in the country. 

Conclusion. —^An effort has been made to demonstrate in 
some detail the class of pig carcass which the farmer should 
attempt to produce if he wishes to supply a factory dealing 
with Wiltshire bacon. The best way to understand the reason 
for these details is to begin with the bacon as sold over the 
counter and, working back from that, to see first of all what 
is the kind of side which appeals to the grocer, and then to 
examine the class of carcass which the curer requires in order 
to produce such a side. The present somewhat vague recommen¬ 
dations before the farming public to breed “ long ” and 
“ deep ” pigs are not sufficient, and attention must now be 
directed towards stud 3 dng closely the actual dimensions of 
liigh quality sides, and then the factors concerned in their 
production. A beginning has already been made in Scotland 
by the institution of a pig testing station under the control 
of the Animal Breeding Research Department of Edinburgh 
University, but a wider development of these investigations, 
including the institution of pig recording societies, which 
would greatly increase the scope of the testing station, 
is required if information is to be obtained regarding the 
requirements of different branches of the bacon and pork trade, 
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THE AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS) 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD 

C. S. Oewin, Mj\., 

Director of the Institute. 

This Institute was established in 1913 as the result of the 
University’s application to the Ministry of Agriculture for a 
grant in aid of economic research in agriculture. A grant of 
£600 per annum was given, the University contributed a 
further £300, and the Master and Fellows of BaUiol, to show 
their interest in the work, voted £50, so that the total annual 
income available at the start was £950. 

The responsibility for the Institute within the University 
devolved upon the Committee for Rural Economy, and this 
Committee delegated its functions to an Advisory Committee 
for Agricultural Economics, composed mainly of resident 
members of the University, together with one or two other 
people who were thought likely to be helpful by reason of 
particular qualifications. 

No scheme of work had been planned for the new Institute. 
The study of the structure of the agricultural industry anti of 
the organization of the farm is a comparatively recent develop¬ 
ment of modem agricultural research. In its earlier stages 
the investigation of the farmer’s problems was limited' to 
matters arising out of the application of the physical and 
biological sciences to the production of crops and to the 
breeding and feeding of live stock ; and the setting up of the 
Institute in 1913 marks the realization of the fact that the 
study of economics can serve the fanning community in many 
important ways. One of the hardest facts that experience has 
taught about agriculture is that “ good ” farming, ».e., the 
generous application of capital and labour to the business of 
production from the land, is not necessarily sjmonymo^s with 
“ successful ” farming. What the farmer needs, therefore, is 
the means to reduce to a mininunn the ecgnomic imcertainty 
inherent in his business, and this can only be provided by a 
systematic study of the industry in all its aspects. 

Not only is such study necessary in the interests of the 
farmer and his men, but information is needed also for the 
better understanding of the larger question of the place of 
agriculture in national economy, and of the problem of the 
direction in which development is desirable. 
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There are many who are ready to prescribe for the ailments 
of the industry, their proposals including such things as the 
reform of land tenure, the closer settlement of the land, 
industrial farming, the adoption of Danish methods, and so 
forth. All these require interpretation in the light of prevailing 
conditions, and, whilst it is obviously outside the sphere of 
the investigator to apply himself to that which is often mere 
political propaganda, it is no less certain that it is his clear 
duty to study the facts of the situation and to elucidate them 
in a manner such as may assist the community to form right 
judgments upon questions of agricultural policy. 

Accommodation of the Institute. —In its early days, accommo¬ 
dation for the small staff was obtained in Barnett House, the 
centre of social economic studies in Oxford. Later, rooms 
were allocated in the new buildings of the School of Rural 
Economy, which were in course of erection at the time of the 
outbreak of the war. As the work developed, however, in the 
years following the cessation of hostilities the available space 
proved inadequate; moreover, the growing requirements of 
the School maxle it desirable that it should resume occupation 
of the rooms loaned. Accordingly, in 1924, a grant was made 
by the Development Commissioners in aid of new buildings. 
This grant was applied by the University to enlarging Museum 
Cottage, a small house in Parks Road, situated most con¬ 
veniently next door to the Schools of Rural Economy and 
Forestry. The new home of the Institute, reconstructed under 
the supervision of Mr. P. Morley Horder, F.S.A., was first 
occupied in August, 1925, and it has been described as “ a 
model of elegant simplicity.” The only feature of particular 
note is its library, as the other requirements of the staff are 
well met by the provision of rooms sufficient to allow of work 
being carried on without the congestion which marked the 
closing days of the life of the Institute in its old quarters. 
The rooms and passages are ornamented by a small loan 
collection of agricultural prints, which includes some fine 
examples of the art of William Ward (1766-1826), most of 
them engraved from paintings by Thos. Weaver. 

Early Work of the Institate. —Coming to the work of the 
Institute, the first approach to the study of farm management 
problems was made by means of costing. Costing is, of course, 
only the means; it is not the end itself. Moreover, it is only 
one means by which to examine farm organization. A good 
deal of pioneer work was needed to secure the interest and 
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co-operation of fanners, and there was also much to be done 
towards the definition of principles and the evolution of 
methods which caUed for experimental work in agricultural 
costing as a preliminary to research. Work on these lines 
occupied the time of the Director and his staff of two assistants 
during the first year.* 

Although the costing method was thus the first line of 
attack on the problems of agricultural economics, it was always 
realized that it would not be sufficient in itself, and it was 
suggested by Prof. W. G. S. Adams, a member of the Advisory 
Committee, that valuable information could be collected by 
means of economic survey^. The evidence to be got in this 
way would be less complete than that furnished by the more 
intensive costing method ; on the other hand, a much greater 
mass of it could be collected by the expenditure of an equal 
amount of time and energy. At the outset these surveys were 
planned to deal with particular problems, and Mr. A. W. Ashby 
made a study of allotments and small holdings,! whilst Mr. 
J. Orr surveyed the systems of farm management prevalent 
in the counties of Oxfordshire and Berkshire. J This method, 
however, was found to be incomplete, for, although it must 
happen that special problems will arise for investigation, the 
study of farm economics as a whole cannot best be pursued 
by the examination of particular questions. Thus it was 
decided to inaugurate general surveys, designed to collect 
information of every kind which could be got by inquiry on 
the farm, to tabulate this in a variety of ways, and then to 
study the tables in order to see what information they afforded. 
The method has been made familiar by the work of American 
farm economists. Then came the interruption of the war, and 
although the work never stopped entirely, it was continued 
under conditions of difficulty and in a much restricted form. 

In 1919 the Institute may be said to have experienced a 
new birth. Additional financial provision was forthcoming, 
and the experience gained in the earlier years opened up a 
clearer view, both of the problems to be^ittacked and of the 
methods of approach. Work was developed upon the lines 

♦ C. S. Orwin, Farm Accounts (second edition), 1924. Cambridge 
University Press. Farming Costs (second edition), 1921. Oxford 
University Press. 

t A. W. Ashby, AUotments and SmaU Holdings in Oxfordshire, 1917. 
Oxford University Press. 

JJ. Orr, Agriculture in Oxfordshire, 1916. Oxford University 
Press. AgricuUme Berkshire, 1918. Oxford University Press. 
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both of the costing and the survey methods, and other inquiries 
subsidiary to this were also undertaken. 

Work in Progress. —^The work now in progress may be 
summarized under the following heads : (a) Farm Management 
Studies ; (6) Rural Life Studies ; (c) Miscellaneous Studies ; 
(d) Work in the Advisory Province of Oxfordshire and 
Northamptonshire ; (c) Education. 

Farm Management Sivdiea ,—These • are carried on by 
personal investigation amongst farmers, whose co-operation 
in the work is essential. The methods of study may be 
distinguished as follows :— 

(1) Costing. 

(2) Analysis of financial accounts. 

(3) Surveys : (a) directed towards the investigation of the whole 
business of the farm ; (6) dealing only with individual products 
or particular problems. 

About 75 farms are being studied by the first and second 
methods, including 28 farms representing some 12,000 acres 
whch are fully costed. The surveys made embrace about 
900 farms in category (a) in the following districts :— 



Type of 

No. of 

District 

farm 

farms 

(1) Thames Valley distnet of Oxfordshire 

( 2 ) Oxfordshire (North) 

. Mixed 
. Arable 

90 

\ 

(3) Northamptonshire .. 

. Feeding 
and 

Dairying 

1 172 

(4) Oxfordshire (South) 

Mixed 

145 

( 6 ) Oxfordshire (South) 

. Mixed 

119 

( 6 ) Wiltshire 

. Dairying 

200 

(7) Northamptonshire .. 

Dairying 

70 

(approx. 

( 8 ) Northamptonshire and Leicestershire 

. Feeding 

80 

(approx. 


As to surveys in category (6), perhaps the more important 
relate to the sugar beet problem’** and to the question of the 
marketing of farm products.f Both investigations are being 
continued. An important study of the Law of Diminishing 
Returns is now nearly completed, and other studies are in hand. 

Rural Life Studies- —^These, so far, have been limited to a 
survey of the Rural Industries of England and Wales.J The 

♦ A. Bridges and R. N. Dixey, Sugar Beet : Research Monograph. 
No. 3, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, price Is., post free. 

t F. J. Prewett, The Marketing of Farm ProductSt Pari J, Live Stock, 
1926. Part II, Milk (in the press). Oxford University Press. 

X Vol. I, Timber and Underwood Industries, and Some Village Work¬ 
shops, 1926; Vol. n, Osier Growing, Basketry Industries, and Some 
Rural Factories, 1926 ; Vol. Ill, Decorative Crafts and Rural Potteries 
(in the press ); Vol. IV, The Rural Industries of Wales (in the press). 
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function and place of local industries in rural life cannot be 
overlooked in any consideration of the development of the 
countryside, and this survey was undertaken to throw some 
light upon the question of the survival of village crafts in a 
highly industrial country. 

Miscellaneous Studies. —Perhaps the most noteworthy work 
in this division completed so far is the Agricultural Atlas of 
England and Wales.* Other investigations now in progress 
include an inquiry into the incidence and extent of unemploy¬ 
ment in agriculture and the problem of live-stock insurance. 

Work in the Advisory Province of Oxfordshire and Northamp¬ 
tonshire. —The Institute undertakes advisory work in farm 
economics in this province. The main activities are concerned 
with costing and financial accounts, and advisory and organiza¬ 
tion work in connexion with the marketing of farm produce is 
being developed. In co-operation with the Agricultural 
Organizers of the two counties, lectures, both single and in the 
form of short courses, are arranged from time to time. 

Education. —^Work of a more directly educational character 
is undertaken by the Institute through the supervision and 
instruction of post-graduate students holding scholarships from 
the Colonial Office, the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
and the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. The scholarships 
differ in character, and in the length of tenure ; some of the 
scholars become members of the University and engage in 
definite research work, whilst others remain for a shorter 
period and receive a course of training in the methods of 
approach to the study of the economic problems of agriculture. 
Public lectures to farmers’ clubs, village clubs, and similar 
organizations are delivered by various members of the Institute 
staff from time to time. 

Space does not allow of anything more than this outline of 
the work of the Institute, but a full report has been issued 
and anyone interested can obtain it by application to the 
Secretary.]" 

* J. Pryse Howell, An AgrieuUwral Atlas of England and Wales, 1926. 
Ordnance Survey Department, price lOs. 

t H'he Work of the Agricultural Economics Research Institute, Oxford 
(second issue, 1926), Is., post free. 
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THE DOWNY MILDEW OF THE HOP 

IN 1926 

Pbof. E. S. Salmon and W. M. Wabe, M.So., 
Mycological Department, South - Eastern Agricultural College, 

Wye, Kent. 

The year 1926 is likely to be memorable in the history of 
hop growing in this country, as witnessing, for the first time, 
attacks of the downy mildew on the ripe or nearly ripe cones 
in a number of hop gardens, spoiling the colour wherever it 
occurred, and in many instances causing hops to be picked 
before they were ripe. In some cases a few acres of hops 
were left unpicked as worthless for the market. In view of 
certain alarmist statements, however, made by those imper¬ 
fectly acquainted with the facts, it may be well to point out 
here that the proportion of hops affected with the downy mil¬ 
dew in the English crop of 1926 was infinitesimal. A detailed 
account of all the outbreaks known is given below. 

In previous numbers of this Journal,* accounts have been 
given of the life-history of the Downy Mildew {Paeudoperono- 
spora humvli) and of the disease it causes on the growing hop 
plant and the cones. The present article deals with 
the further outbreaks that have taken place on the Continent 
and in this country, with certain facts observed in the life- 
history of the fungus, and the control measures most likely 
to keep this new disease in check. 

Distribution on the CanX ' nenX .— Oerrrmny . —The hop gardens in 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg are beginning to bo seriously affected, as 
those at Hallertau have been for the tl^ee years 1924-5-6. German 
brewers have founded an Experimental Station for the study of the 
disease,t under the direction of Dr. Hampp (of the Weihenstephan 
Institute), at Hull, near Wolnzach, in the centre of the Hallertau district. 
Detailed reports on the occurrence of the disease in 1926 have been as 
follows : Hallertau (Pfeffenhausen)—^The appearance of the disease 
was noted by May 1, and on Jime 28 it was reported that the attack 
was general, and was notably more violent than last year; in the 
Nandlstadt district approximately one-tenth of the acreage of hops was 
affected with the disease. At the end of July, damage was reported in the 
hop gardens round Hamburg, Wolnzach and north of Pfaffenhofen. 
More serious still were the attacks in the districts round Au, Nandlstadt 
and south of Pfaffenhofen, where the majority of the gardens suffered ; 
the cones were attacked and often remained small and stunted. At 
Hersbruck, the disease was observed by Jime 12; reports from Ottensoqs 
in October stated that the early varieties had been attacked, with the 
result that the cones were incompletely developed and “ spotted.” 
The disease was also stated to be present “ everywhere more or less ” 

* This Journal, xxxi, 1114 (1926); xxxn, 30 (1926); and xxxm, 
149 (1926). 

t Le PM Journal du Braaseur, xxxiv, 1113 (1926). 
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in the district of Speickem. Here and there m the Spalt district the 
Hallertau variety was attacked in August just as it was coming into 
hop. At Wassermungenau the disease was observed to be present 
in many of the hop gardens by June 14, and the hop leaves were re¬ 
ported as being spotted, as though mark^ by “ rust.” At Rottenburg 
(Wurtemburg) it was found in June, following a wet period, that most 
of the gardens were affected. The disease was also reported from 
Franconia (Gebirg).* C. Vermeulen has statedf that the disease 
appeared m the Hallertau district in 1924 and reappeared m 1925, 
dunng the latter half of the harvesting of the crop, owing to very 
rainy weathei. It is also stated that different varieties of hops show 
varymg degrees of susceptibility and that the Hallertau vaiiety seems 
to be by far the most susceptible. Dr. F Merkenschlager has asserted 
that, both in 1924 and m 1925, certam vaiieties of hops (the names of 
which aie not given) grown m Germany, proved “ immune ” and that 
a great demand has arisen for these varieties. The statement as to the 
existence of resistant German Varieties is also made by Prof. Korff, who 
remarks, however, that there is as yet insufficient experience on the 
pomt. As a rule the early varieties are only rarely attaeked.§ 

France, — It is stated that the disease has invaded several districts in 
Alsace, also that it has damaged the crop in the distiicts round 
Hazobrouck || 

Czechoslovakia. —The disease is reported to have occurred in the 
south and south-east distncts of Saaz.H 

Belgium —In June, the Belgian Mimster of Agriculture officially 
reported the occurrence of the disease m the East of Brabant and 
lecommended that contiol measures should be taken at once M VAbb 6 
A. De Jaeger, Secretary of the F4d4ration Houblonm4re du Pays de 
Popennghe, reported at a conference held m June that the outbreaks 
of the disease in Belgium were causing grave anxiety. A new variety 
( “ Pr4coce ” ) is stated to have proved somewhat resistant to both 
mould and downy mildew.** The Hallertau variety, when grown m 
Belgium (at Popermghe) lias proved very susceptible to the downy 
inildew.ft result of the occurrence of the disease in England has 
boon a petition in Belgium to prevent the importation of dried Enghsh 
hops of the 1924 crop, partly on the groimd that the fungus might 
thereby be imported also. In a question addressed to the Minister of 
Agncultui’e in the Belgian Parliament by a deputy from Alost, the state- 

m. 

* Lc Petit Journal du Braaseur, xx\iv, pp 613, 771, 803, 870, 871, 
935, 1073, 1116, 1117, 1307 (1926). 

t l.c.,p. 814(1926). 

X Meikenschlager, F. : “ Bemeikimgen zu den neuen Hopfenkrank- 
heiten ” : (in) AUg. Braueru. HopfenZeU., n, 36> Feb., 1926. Reprmted 
in Le Petit Journal du Braaaeur^ xxxiv, 221 (19^6). 

§ Prof. Dr. Korff: Der falsche Mehltau des Hopfens: (Bayeriache 
LandeaanataU fur Pflanzenbau u. Pflanzenachutz, Munchen, Flugblatt 
n. 47 (1926). 

II Le Petit Journal du Braaaeur, xxxiv, 869, 1145, 1377 (1926). 

H l.c., p. 1145. 

** l.c., pp. 919, 925. 6eeafeopp. 1270and 1339 forothei leferencesto 
the occurrence of the disease m Belgium. 

tt p. 1029. 
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ment was made that in 1924 the disease attacked a great part of the 
English crop of hops.* 

Jugoslavia, —^It is reportedf that the disease had been observed at 
Sachsenfeld (Zalec) in 1924 and 1925, and that it occurred also in 1926. 
The late varieties of hops were reported to be attacked at Sanntal 
(Zalec). 

Ocourrence of Dow^ Mildew in England.— On the Qr&win^ Bine ,— 
In 1926 the downy mildew of the hop first came to the writers* notice 
on March 26, in the experimental hop garden of Wye College, where a 
single short “ spike ’* § -like shoot was found growing from the rootstock 
of a hill, as shown in Fig. 1. This “ spike ** was cut off and examined 
microscopically ; the spawn (mycelium) of the fxmgus was traoed 
internally down the stem and into a portion of the crown, where it was 
plentiful in the cortex and occasionally in the bast. It was detected also 
in the interior of the yoimg expanded leaves borne by the “ spiked ” 
shoot. No spores had yet been produced, but on the “ spike *’ being 
kept in moist air in the laboratory, these were produced in abundance 
by March 30. The first “ spike ” producing spores in the open at Wye 
was found on April 6 . 

A letter received from a hop grower (conversant with the disease) at 
Paddock Wood, Kent, reported that ho had observed “ spikes ** in his 
hop gardens on March 31, and that, by April 8 , they were to be found 
“ here and there in all the early and midseason varieties.**{ Specimens 
of “ spikes,** obtained from a garden of Bramlings, were received in 
April from a farmer near Tonbridge, who wrote on May 10 : “ We are 
pulling out these * spikes ’ for the second time ; we find mostly one 
or two in a hill, but some hills have three or four.** 

The production of “ spiked ** shoots continued during May, and, by 
the 18th of this month, secondary infection, in which the fungus 
produces well-marked an^ar spots on the leaves,§ was well established 
in certain hop gardens. This spread of the disease is caused by the 
spores produced in damp weather on the surface of the “ spikes ’* and 
on their leaves. Fig. 2 is a photograph of a hill which produced a 
large number of “ spikes.*’ It is most important, in order to control the 
disease at the start of the season, that the “ spikes,** produced in April 
and May direct from the crown of the hill,|| should be detected and 
pulled out and burned. This is the first infectious stage of the disease. 

At the end of May and during June and July, the attacks of the 
downy mildew, on apparently healthy bines, trained up, were observed 
in many hop gardens m Kent. The result of the attack is the develop¬ 
ment of “ spik^ *’ tips and laterals, the leaves of which become so infected 
with the fungus that, in damp weather, their under-surfaces are more 
or less blackened by the production of the dark masses of spores. This 
is the second infectious stage of the disease. The appearance of these 

* Le Petit Journal du Brasseur, pp. 681, 1208, 1306, 1338 (1926). 
This statement is not correct; the disease, if it occurred at all in the 
English 1924 crop, was extremely rare, and the crop as a whole was quite 
unaffected. 

t I.C., p. 906. 

} Shoots of the late varieties were not yet sufficiently forward to show 
whether they were diseased or not. 

§ This JoxTBNAL, XXXI, 1144, Fig, 3 (1926). 

II These “ spikes ’* may be termed “ basal spikes ’* in contra¬ 
distinction to the terminal lealy spikes ” produced at the tips of 
otherwise healthy bines. 
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leafy “ spikes ** has been fully described and illustrated in a previous 
article.* It will not be without interest, however, from the practical 
side, to desciibe certain cases which were observed in 1926. 

On June 1, a farm in the peurish of Chilham, Kent, was visited. The 
garden of two and a-half acres was planted with the Tutsham variety, 
the plants being about ten years old. In the part of the garden worst 
afEected, 25 per cent, of the hills showed the disease. Many of the bines 
had already been trained up, and in the case of the diseased hills, one 
or more of the bines had developed, at three to four feet from the ground, 
the characteristic “ spiked tip. The leaves of these “ spikes were 
producing spores in such profusion that on a “ spike ” being tapped 
sharply, the spores were dispersed in a visible cloud through the air. 
The diseased hills were also producing basal shoots, some “ spike ’’-like 
and others of the leafy type.f A few leaves, low down on healthy bmes, 
were found with radish, angular spots, showing that secondary 
infections were taking place. The farmer was confident that this was the 
first time that his hop garden had shown diseased bines and no trace of 
disease had been noticed on the hop cones in 1925.:|; The work, 
carried out by women, of pulling out by hand all the affect^ shoots, was 
already in progress together with that of “ cleaning ” the hills and 
“ stripping ” the bmes up to one foot from the ground. It may be 
mentioned here that the control measures adopted through the growing 
season, viz,, the removal of all “ spikes ” that were successively produced, 
the “ stripping ” of the bines gradually to just above the breast wire and 
the removal of lateral shoots from the “ stripped ” bine, the “ cleaning ” 
of the hills by removal of shoots and runners, wore carried out under the 
supervision of the farmer and were successful. Complete control of the 
disease was obtained ; all the hops were picked from the garden in a 
perfectly healthy condition, the colour being very good indeed. On this 
farm, “ spikes ” were observed in all the other gardens (Bramling, 
Cobbs); the same control measures were adopted and in no case 
did the disease appear on the cones. The results obtained on this farm 
are particularly interesting when it is remembered that, as described 
below, the hops in other gardens in Kent (some in the same district) 
wore seriously attacked by the disease. 

On June 7 a garden near Canterbury was visited, whore the varieties 
Eastwell Golding and Amos’ Early Bird are grown. The same pro¬ 
duction of “ spikes ” was obseiwed, and here again secondary in¬ 
fections were just starting. The farmer and his bailiff were very sure 
that diseased bine had not occurred in 1925 and no injury to the cones 
had been observed that year. Adjoining one of the affected gardens was 
a new garden of Eastwell Goldings planted in 1926 with rooted sets. 
Several basal “ spiked ” shoots were found on these plants, suggestive 
of the sets having been diseased when planted. 

On the same day another garden, of the Bramling variety, in Chartham 
parish was visited. Many of the hills had produced bines, about three 
feet long, terminating in a leafy “ spike ” which was often black with 
m3uiads of spores of the fungus. The farmer, who was constantly in this 
garden throughout the growing season, was confident that the disease 
had not been present previously, nor had the cones been affected in 1926. 
The garden was in an isolated position. After mquiry whether “ wild ” 
hops existed in the vicinity, we were shown some of these growing in a 
hedge adjoining the hop garden. These “ wild ” hops were found to be 

* This JouBNAL, xxxin, 149, Fig. 4 (1926). 

t This JoxjBNAL, xxxm, 149, Fig. 2 (1926). 

i So far as was known it was the first appearance of the disease 
anywhere on this farm. 
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thorou^y diseased, a dozen or more basal ** spiked ” shoots fiill of the 
fungus being visible. The appearance suggested that the plants had 
been infected for a number of seasons.’*' 

In the case of a wild ” hop growing in a hedge at Biokington, 
Devon, “ spikes ** have been observed for three years in succession. 
This fact is suggestive of the permanence of the disease in one spot. 

Other cases where “ spiked ” bines were produced occurred in gardens 
in the parishes of Cranbrook, Cuxton, East Mailing, and Eeust Peckham, 
in Kent, and at Famham, Surrey—^the varieties ejected being Cobbs, 
Rodmersham Golding, Tutsham and Bramling. 

Investigations again showed that, where “ spikes ” are produced at 
the tip of trained-up bines, five to seven feet long, the pith is turned 
brown in that part and contains the spawn (mycelium) of the fungus. The 
spawn, however, is not continuous downwards, and in most cases is 
absent at the plaee where long lateral shoots develop after growth of 
the main bine had been stopped. Removal and burning of diseased 
“ spikes ’* and the training up of healthy laterals is, therefore, the 
course which is still to be recommended. 

Occurrence on the Hop Cones .—At the beginning of hop-picking in 
1926 the sudden and severe infestation of many gardens by mould ’* 
(both “ red ” and “ white ’*), coupled in some instances with attacks 
of the downy mildew on the cones, led to somewhat alarmist statements 
being made m the Pressf and elsewhere. The investigations which we 
made in Kent in the worst affected districts showed that “ red mould ” 
was the agent responsible in most cases for the browming of the hops 
and for the leaving of many acres unpicked.f 

* It is, apparently, not imcommon for “ wild ** hops in the hedges 
and by the roadside to show the “ spike ” form of the disease. On 
May 26 it was observed that “ wild ” hops by the roadside at Crouch, 
near Borough Green, Kent, were badly diseased and had produced 
both basal “ spikes ” and “ spiked tips of shoots at about five feet 
from the ground. 

t e.gr., in the Morning Post of September 6 ; “ Many hop growers are 
alarm^ at the appearance of a mysterious disease. At Hatfield (Kent) 
over 40 acres of promising hops have been completely ruined as the 
result of mould, and an outbreak of the mildew is reported to have 
occurred at Biddenden, also in Kent. There, vast quantities of healthy 
hops were suddenly attacked, and within a fortnight turned brown and 
were absolutely spoilt.” 

X ” Mould ” in hops is caused by a fungus known as Sphaerotheca 
humuliy one of the so-called ” powdery ” mildews. In one 
form it is called by the faimer ” white mould ” and in another ” red 
mould,” but the two forms of the disease are caused by one and the same 
fungus. ” Mould ” is seasonal in character, being very bad in some years 
and slight or absent in others. As has repeatedly been pointed out, the 
disease can be prevented comparatively easily by sulphuring early in the 
season. A full description and a detailed accoimt of the preventive 
measures that should be taken are given in the Ministry’s Mis¬ 
cellaneous Publication No. 42 (1926), price 2s. 6d. post free, and in a 
leaflet obtainable from the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, 
Kent. Reports received from farmers, who make a regular practice of 
sulphuring their hops in the ” burr ” stage or earlier, show that, even 
in such a bad season for ” mould ” as 1926 proved to be, hops can be 
grown free from ” mould ” at picking time. 
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The first case* investigated of downy mildew attacking the cones 
was on August 26. In the affected garden (Bramling variety, five acres, 
Yalding) some of the hops on hills, distributed here and there throughout 
the garden, showed “ peteds *’ turned dark brown by the attacks of the 
fungus. The appearance of the hop cones weus similar to that shown in 
Fig. 5 (a, c, d, f). ‘‘ Red mould was also present to about the same 

extent, often occurring on the same bines. The actual damage caused 
by the downy mildew was inconsiderable in this case, but the presence 
of the two diseases was causing the farmer to pick the hops before they 
were ripe. 

One of the most serious cases—and one of the most remarkable 
from the sudden appearance of the disease—occurred at Goudhurst in a 
garden of the Meopham variety. On August 20, the cones were noticed 
by the farmer to be “ speckled with brown ” and it was stated that this 
discoloration came suddenly and was not visible on August 19. 
Although thp liops were not quite ripe, a start was made with the picking 
on August 30, but after a portion of the garden (about 1,000 hills) had 
been picked, the picking was discontmued on aecount of the disease 
having increased to such an extent that the hops had turned brown and 
were ruined for the market. At the time of our visit (September 1) the 
hops loft were badly discoloured and the general appearance of the 
crop was as though it had been scorched. The effect of the disease on 
the cones was similar to that shown in Fig. 3. Although “ mould ** was 
present to a slight extent, this was not responsible for the general 
browning that took place. The affected Meopham garden had been 
planted 42 years, and here and there a hill of the Fuggles variety had 
been planted. The Fuggles were less severely attacked ; the cones were 
greener, but nevertheless were frequently spotted with brown, due to 
the attack of the downy mildew. The farmer had never experienced the 
disease before, and had no knowledge of any “ spikes ** having occurred 
in the garden during the growing season. Adjoining the Meopham 
garden was a small garden (about two acres) of BramUngs, grown from 
seta planted in 1926. Angular spots caused by the downy mildew were 
present on the leaves, and the fungus occurr^ also on some of the few 
cones that were present; no “ spikes ” were observed. Outbreaks of the 
downy mildew were known to have occurred in neighbouring parishes. 

Another case of a sudden and severe infestation occurred in Marden 
parish. A six-acre garden of the Tolhurst variety was attacked by the 
downy mildew, which turned the hop cones brown. The farmer stated 
that the disease came on very suddenly—“ the browning occurred 
within one day.” The hops were entirely discoloured. A little ” red 
mould ” was present also, but the downy mildew was responsible for 
the general discoloration of the crop. Most of the garden was picked, 
however, and the farmer reported that the colour improved on drying. 
This garden was interplant^ with yoimg Fuggles, and this variety was 
less severely attacked. An adjoining garden of Fuggles, with only an 
alley between, was hardly damaged, only a ” petal ” of the cones here 
and there being discoloured. 

Another garden, of the Tolhurst variety in Staplehurst parish, was 
also found to be attacked by downy mildew. The farmer wrote : ” Some 
say it may be due to the storm we had a time back, but I cannot think 
it is that, as there are a few Fuggles intermixed and also Fuggles 
adjoining (with only a broad alley between) and they are all quite 
all right.” This garden was visited on September 8. About one acre of the 
Tolhurst garden had been left unpicked, and the cones were very brown 
from the attacks of the downy mildew. The cones of the Fuggles, 
growing intermixed, were only slightly affected. The same was the case 

* In all cases described, the hop gardens were in Kent. 
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with an adjoining garden of Fuggles, and with another garden of 
Fuggles in close proximity ; the hops were of a good colour, but here 
and there the downy mildew had turned a few petals ** brown. 

A farm was also visited, on the same date, in Brasted parish, where a 
gewrden of two and a-quarter acres of the Henhams variety had been 
badly attacked. Picking was nearly finished ; the bins contained brown 
hops badly affected with downy mildew. A few were as badly diseased 
as the cone shown in Fig. 6 (e). A slight attack of “ red mould ” was 
present also. About 10 per cent, of the hills were interplanted Fuggles, 
and the cones of these, according to the farmer’s statement, had 
remained healthy. In the hedges by the side of this hop garden “ wild ” 
hops were found attacked by the downy mildew. Dried hops from the 
Henhams garden were shown to us on the floor ; their colour was not 
so bad as might have been expected from the brown appearance of the 
hops m the bin. 

On September 10 some branches of brown hops from a two-acre 
garden of Tolhursts were received from a farmer at Biddenden. Exam¬ 
ination showed that these hops had been turned brown from the attacks 
of the downy mildew. The farmer wi’ote ; “ Three weeks ago, or just 
before that severe storm on Monday, the hops looked as well as possible. 
The following week the hops were brown, but mostly on the side exposed 
to hail. Fuggles in the same garden are all right.” This farm was visited 
on September 12. The Tolhursts had been picked and the two acres of 
Fuggles in the same garden were being picked. The cones of the latter 
were of a good colour, although here and there one or two “ petals ” on 
a cone were attacked by the downy mildew and flecked with brown. A 
similar slight attack on Fuggles was found in another garden about a 
quarter of a mile distant. 

Two other farms at Biddenden were visited. On the first a garden of 
Tolhursts (three and a-quarter acres) had been attacked by the downy 
mildew and the cones on one and a-quarter acres had been turned 
brown. We were told that ” the garden wont off like this in 48 hours.” 
It was also reported that the colour of the browned hops improved 
greatly on drying. On the second faim, in a garden of Tutshams of 
about five acres, the cones were rather badly browned ; ” red mould ” 
was the chief cause, but here and there the downy mildew occurred 
on the cones. 

A farmer at Benenden reported that the cones on two acres of 
Tutshams looked so brown, when picked and lying in the bins, that he 
sent a sample (after diy ing) to his London factor to inquire whether he 
should continue picking. He was told that his sample was better than 
most received that season. Here again the surprising improvement in 
coloiu* was noted. A box sample of the dried hops was obtained and 
examined microscopically. ” Red mould ” was present and accounted 
for the brownest ” petals,” but downy mildew also occurred to a slight 
extent. 

A garden of five acres (probably of the Tolhurst variety) in Matfield 
parish was visited. Three acres of this garden were left unpicked, and 
here the cones were completely brown. ” Red mould ” was abundwtly 
present, with here and there a trace of downy mildew. 

Attacks of downy mildew on the cones were ascertained and confirmed 
in the following parishes :— 

Kent. — Govdhurat: a trace of downy mildew on the cones in a 
garden of Tolhursts. Iden Qreen : the cones in a garden of Tutshams 
(live and a-half acres) were turned completely brown and ruined and 
the garden was left unpicked. ” Red mould ” was the main cause of the 
damage, but the downy mildew had turned the cones brown on some 
hills here and there. East Sutton : a five-acre garden of Cobbs was 
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badly attacked by “ red mould,” with downy mildew on a few cones 
here and there. Paddock Wood ; in a garden of Tutshams a trace of 
downy mildew was present on the cones, but the main cause of 
damage was “ red mould.” Ckartham : the farmer wrote: ” I went 
round all my grounds, I think, four times, and in the worst cases 
five, and pulled and burnt the ‘ spikes.* Rodmersham Goldings seem 
rather more subject to it than the others. This pulling was mainly 
done in May, but I think extended into June in the case of late- 
growing bines. At the last pulling there were a few cases of * spikes * 
growing on bines about breast-high, which had to be broken off. 
1 had a sprinkle of ‘ red mould * in certain grounds at the time of 
picking, but in the grounds worst affected with the * spikes,’ and 
where the bine was rather ‘ housy * at the top, there is no doubt I 
had patches of downy mildew. This caused me considerable appre¬ 
hension early in the picking, but I was able to pick all my hops, the 
downy mildew not having spread as I had expected, probably on 
account of the dry weather in the last fortnight of picking. At the 
commencement of September we had three foggy and damp days, which 
I think caused it to start in the cones.” Wyc : cones were attacked and 
turned brown in a garden of Eastwell Goldings. The grower wrote ; 
“ The downy mildew did afiect the appearance of the sample, but was to 
some extent masked by the drying. It was sufficient to convert a first- 
class sample to an ordinary good sample.” Outbreaks on the cones 
also occurred in the parishes of Harhledowri near Canterbury, and 
Five Oak Green near Tonbridge. 

Sussex .* cones wore received on September 11 from a 

garden of Tolhursts and the sender reported : ” This garden has gone 
off from the green stage to the present state since last Wednesday, 
September 8. In this district we find Tolhursts are the worst ^ected.” 
The hops were almost completely brown and were attacked to about an 
equal extent by ” red mould ” and downy mildew. In a Tutsham 
garden in the same parish, the cones had been turned brown; “ red 
mould ” was abundant and was probably the main cause of the damage, 
although downy mildew was present on some of the brownest “ petals.” 
Hop cones, speckled brown by the attacks of downy mildew, were also 
received from gardens of Fuggles and Tolhursts. The discoloration 
was attributed to storms, rajn and smishine. In another garden (variety 
not specified) in the same parish, the cones hstd been turned brown, and 
downy mildew and “ red mould ” were present to about an equal extent. 
Ticehurat: cones were turned brown in a garden of Tolhursts. This was 
caused by a bad attack of “ red mould,” with some downy mildew 
intermixed ; one and a-queutor acres of this garden were left unpicked. 
In a garden of Tutshams the cones had been attacked by downy 
mildew and turned brown, a little ” red mould ” being also present. 
Three gardens of Fuggles in the same parish were also attacked. In the 
first the farmer had noticed, at the time of ” dressing,” that ” the 
shoots came away very spiky ” ; the cones were more or less brown; 
” red mould ” was present in addition, and less jthan half the damage 
was due to attacks of downy mildew. In the second garden the brown 
colour of the cones was due to attacks of ” red mould ” and downy 
mildew in about equal proportion. In the third garden the farmer 
stated : ” A few days ago these hops were very green and now they 
are going off very quieWy.” The brown hops sent showed that most 
of the damage was due to ” mould,” some of the cones being white 
with this fungus, others foxy red (” red mould ”). A few cones occurred 
in which the ” petals ” were dark brown, due to attacks of downy 
mildew. Etchingham : the sender wrote : ” A portion of this garden 
(variety not specified) is left entirely unpicked.” Examination showed 
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that the main oaiise of the damage was downy mildew, although 
‘‘red mould** was also present. 

Hampshire .—Selborm: the cones were attacked in gardens 
of Tutshams, Cobbs and Fuggles. The grower wrote: “ I have 
gardens totallmg 60 acres, all of which are infected—only two 
(some 10 acres) badly. In every case but one, ‘ red mould * is also 
present. The cunous thmg, m our experience of downy mildew, was 
that there was no sign of it imtil September 1—^two days before picking. 
No ‘ spikes * were observed at any time.** The cones that were sent 
showed the presence of downy mildew.* 

In some of the above cases the farmer reported that the disease had 
not been noticed m the hop garden before the hops were npening. It 
may be doubted, however, whether the disease had really been absent, 
as exjienence has shown that xmtil the farmer has learnt to recogmze 
the appearance of the fungus, as it occurs on the leaves and “ spiked ** 
growths, the disease m this form easily escapes notice. When once 
recognized, “ spikes ’* aro never again passed over. Had the disease 
been noticed earlier m the season and treated on the hnes mentioned 
later, there is every reason to behevo that the attacks on the cones 
would have been prevented or, at least, their seventy greatly reduced. 

As regards susceptibihty to attacks on the cone, the outbreaks in 
1926 appear to give some evidence that the Tolhurst vanety is decidedly 
susceptible, while Fuggles is to some extent resistant. Observations 
made by Mr. J. Amos at the Research Station, East Mallmg, and by 
the wTiters at Wye show that the cones of different vaneties exhibit 
varying degrees ot susceptibihty to attacks of downy mildew. To 
what extent this may be due to the weather conditions at the time 
of cone development (which latter depends upon the vanety concerned) 
can only be estimated after further observation. 

Life-History of the Fungus.—In previous articlest the 
writers have pointed out that the fungus produces spores 
throughout the growing season on the leaves, surface of 
shoots, and on the cones. These spores spread the disease 
through the hop garden. The fungus produces also “ winter 
spores ” {oospores) in the leaves, in the stems of “ spiked ” 
shoots, and in the “ petals ’’ of the hop cone. These resting 
spores, in aU probability, remain ahve through the winter 
months and reinfect the young leaves during the following 
spring ; their germination, however, has not yet been observed. 
There is another way in which the fungus may persist in a 
hop garden once attacked. We have obtained further proof 
of the existence of “ spawn ’’ {mycelium) of the fungus in the 
rootstock of the hop. 

In April, 1926, a microscopical examination was made of 
several diseased hills in the experimental hop garden at Wye. 
In the first case, the hill bore two “ spikes ” ; these were 
removed with the adjoining part of the rootstock and examined. 

♦ Examples of browned hops suspected of having been attacked by 
downy mildew were received from Le<lbury, Herefordshire. Examina¬ 
tion showed, however, that “ red mould ” only was present. 

fThis Journal, xxxi, 1114 (1925); xxxii, 30 (1925); and xxxni, 
149 (1926). 
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Mycelium was found in one part of the 1926 growth, which 
had been “ dressed ” and from which the “ spikes ” were 
growing. Here it was very localized and was confined to the 
cortex immediately around the points of origin of the two 
“ spikes.” The localization of the mycelium was so complete 
that all tissues on the other side of the ” dressed ” stump of 
1926 growth were healthy, and gave rise to healthy and strong¬ 
growing bines. In the second case, sections of the part of the 
hill removed showed mycelium penetrating three inches into a 
one-yeaj-old part (a dressed stump of 1926 growth) projecting 
from the hill. Although mycelium was thus present in such 
parts of the rootstock, both the shoots and buds which were at 
that time arising from tha infected areas were found to be free 
from mycelium. As many as six shoots, each about four 
inches long, were found healthy on an infected one-year-old 
part of the hUl. Another portion of the same rootstock contained 
mycelium, extending continuously from the “ spiked ” growths 
through the one-year-old parts and into the older portions of 
the rootstock. In this case it was found that buds only one- 
eighth of an inch long were invaded by mycelium, and many 
buds were found brown and dead. A third hill examined 
showed the fungus present in the rootstock. One bud, situated 
between two “ spikes,” and a quarter of an inch long, was 
permeated by mycelium.* 

There appears to be evidence that hills, which show ” spiked ” 
growths in one season, are not necessarily diseased in the root- 
stock at the commencement of the following season. The 
writers have recorded a case where, in 1925, in a garden of 
Tolhursts, 70 per cent, of the hills became diseased and produced 
“ spiked ” growths when the bine was five to seven feet high. 
During February and March, 1926, nineteen of these hilla were 
grubbed up and examined microscopically.f These hills 
came from the worst affected part of the garden. No mycelium 
was found in the crowns of the rootstock or elsewhere, or in the 
young shoots which were numerous on each plant and up to 
three inches long. Further, eight hiUs whioh had produced 
basal “ spikes ” in 1926 in the experimental hop garden at Wye 

* Further details couoeming the hibernating myoelnun will be 
found in a paper by W. M. Ware : “ Pseudoperonotpora hutnuh and Its 
Mycelial Invasion of the Host Plant.” (Trans. Brit. Mycol. Soe., xi, 
91-107, 1926.) 

t This JouBNAii, xxxm, 149 (1926). These plants included the two 
diseased hills shown in the photograph. Fig. 3, and the rest came from 
within a radius of ten hills from thesr. 
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were examined in January, 1926. Ho mycelium was found in 
the sets or runners removed in the process of “ dressing,” or in 
older portions of the rootstock which were examined in two 
cases. 

Five hills in the same garden, the hops of which had been so 
badly attacked in 1925 that they could not be picked, were 
examined in January, 1926. No trace of mycelium was found 
in the sets or rimners. 

During the season of 1926 it was noticed that several male 
hop plants growing in the hop garden at Wye were severely 
attacked by the downy mildew. Male plants (re-flowering) were 
examined on September 3. Fructifications and spores of the 
fungus were found on the perianth lobes of many flowers, 
though there was no great discoloration ; also on the perianth 
of flowers which were still closed. Besting spores {oospores) were 
plentiful in the perianths. The attack on male hops is 
obviously a point of possible economic importance ; if they 
became badly diseased in a commercial garden the pollen 
necessary for fertilizing the surrounding “ burr ” would not be 
produced. The following interesting note was sent to us by a 
farmer. Two male hop hills (growing in a hop garden) were 
observed to send up at the commencement of the season only 
“ spiked ” bines. These were “ pulled.” Some apparently 
healthy bines were next produced and were trained up, but 
these, when about breast-high, developed ” spiked ” tips and 
were then pulled up. Further bines were produced and trained 
up ; these remained healthy, reached the top wire and flowered. 

Coiudderation of Control Measures.— In view of the fact 
that, in 1926, the downy mildew caused serious injury to the 
hop cones in several gardens in Kent and adjoining counties, 
it becomes imperative to discuss what are the best measures 
likely to control the disease. It must be pointed out that this 
attack on the cones occurred in gardens where the disease 
had never before been seen by the farmers, and where no 
precautionary measures had been taken. It appears that a 
gradual upward spread of infection takes place, during the 
latter part of the growing season, until the leaves of the lateral 
shoots, in close proximity to the hop cones, become spotted 
with the fungus in its spore-producing, infectious stage. Then, 
during periods of rain or mist, the fungus quickly spreads from 
these leaves to the cones, and the crop on bines, the leaves of 
which, to the unpractised observer, appear to be healthy, 
suddenly becomes blighted. It is rather unlikely, in the case of 
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the downy mildew, that the spores (being relatively heavy) 
are blown from one garden to another,* although, of course, the 
disease may easily spread from bine to bine, the spores being 
carried in ^ops of water or blown a short distance by the wiud. 

The infection of the upper leaves is gradual and probably 
proceeds by means of spores produced on the lower leaves or on 
the “ spiked ” growths. The main sources of infection each 
season (excluding the winter spores, about which nothing in this 
respect is as yet known) are the “ spikes ” : (a) basal “ spikes ” 
produced direct from the crown of the hill and {b) terminal 
“ spikes ” produced at the tip of apparently healthy bines 
when these are about breast-high. Both these kinds of “ spikes ” 
are prolific sources of infection, dense masses of spores being 
produced on them for a considerable length of time. Spores 
spread from them to the leaves of healthy bines, and the 
infection climbs, step by step, to the last-produced leaves 
among the hop cones, there to give rise, under suitable weather 
conditions, to disastrous attacks on the cones. By the continued 
collection and destruction of all “ spiked ” growths, it appears 
practicable to restrict the production of spores so that the upper 
leaves do not become infected to any serious extent, and con¬ 
sequently the cones remain unattacked. Equally important 
is the removal of the lower leaves from the bine as early as 
possible ; experience has shown that soon after the appearance 
of the basal “ spikes,” secondary infections take place and the 
lower leaves of adjacent healthy bines become infected. These 
latter must be removed, the bines being “ stripped ” in stages ; 
otherwise such leaves serve as a ladder for the upward climb of 
the fungus. Further, later in the season, any lateral shoots that 
arise from the “ stripped ” part of the bines, and any fresh 
shoots and runners that arise in the hill, must be pulled out or 
hoed off. In an infected garden, no green leaf should be foimd 
between the ground and the breast wire. The existence of any 
leafy shoots, low down, provides a place of establishment for 
the fungus. 

A case in which these preventive measpics were success¬ 
fully carried out has been described above (p. 1111). Afurther 
instance may be mentioned now. In 1926, in the experimental 
hop garden at Wye College, there was a slight general attack 
on the cones and, in certain hybrid seedlings, the hops became 
so discoloured that they were useless for picking. In 1926, the 

* In the case of “ mould,” the fungus {Sphaerotheca hvmtdi) pro¬ 
duces spores which are extremely light and these are carried by the wind 
for distwees of a mile or more. 
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ga.rden waa carefully aearched for “ spikes ” three times during 
the season, viz., in May, June and July. Both basal, lateral 
and terminal “ spikes ” were found on a number of hills and were 
removed. At picking time, the garden as a whole was practically 
free from the disease and the hills on which cones were destroyed 
in 1926 (and in some cases in 1924) bore a crop of perfectly 
healthy hops. 

The instances of successful prevention of the disease in 1926 
are particularly encouraging in that there can be no doubt, 
from the oases already recorded above, that the season was most 
favourable for the attacks of the fungus on the hop cones. 
Below, are given the control measures which the writers con¬ 
sider essential to be taken in hop gardens affected with downy 
mildew. With regard to nursery beds, the fact has been 
confirmed that attacks by the downy mildew, causing angular 
spots on the leaves, during late summer and autumn are 
extremely common. It appears not improbable that the 
rootstocks of such plants, or the buds on them, become 
infected by the spores falling from the infected leaves. 
It is to be feared that, at the present time, hop gardens are 
commonly being planted up with diseased sets. By 
the use of Bordeaux mixture on nursery beds, it may be 
possible to raise healthy sets. At present, however, the 
majority of farmers have not yet learned to recognize the 
disease on the leaves, or, when they do notice the reddish-brown 
angular spots and the curling of the margins, some are dis¬ 
inclined to believe that these are symptoms of disease and 
stoutly maintain that they are merely signs of “ ripening off.” 

Control Measures. —(l) From April or May onwards, the 
“ spiked ” shoots arising direct from the crown of the hills 
must be searched for and removed. (2) ” Stripping ” of the 
lower leaves of the bines should be carried out as soon as 
this operation will not prejudicially affect the growth 
of the bine. Proceeding stage by stage, the leaves shotdd be 
removed to a height of five to six feet. (3) Should the trained-up 
bines showed ” spiked ” tips during June or later, these tips 
should at once be cut off and burned, and the same treatment 
applied to any “ spiked ” lateral branches that occur. The 
healthy laterals which arise below the “ spiked ” tip of the 
main bine may safely be trained up. (4) Where the hop cones 
are attacked, these, if left unpicked, must be cut down and 
burned. It is also advisable that the whole of the bme in the 
garden should be collected and burned as soon as possible after 
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hop picking. (6) All “ wild ” hops, growing in the hedges or 
waste places adjacent to the garden, must be grubbed up and 
destroyed. It has been found that such hops harbour the fungus. 
(6) In districts stiU free from the disease, it is advisable that 
growers should raise their own sets rather than obtain them 
from an outside source. 

There is good prospect that the disease can be more easily 
and effectively controlled by adoption of the above measures 
than by resort to spraying. The latter is not at present 
recommended. 

Sammary. —(l) An account is given of the continued 
spread of the disease abroad, and of the serious damage it has 
caused to the hop crop on the Continent. 

(2) In 1926 outbreaks of the downy mildew occurred on 
the hop cones in a number of gardens in Kent and adjoining 
comities, in a few cases ruining their colour to such an extent 
that the hops were not picked. 

(3) As regards attacks on the cones, the variety Tolhmst 
proved, under the conditions of 1926, to be very susceptible 
and Fuggles more resistant. 

(4) Cases are recorded where the “ spiked ” growths, caused 
by the fungus, were systematically removed from the hop 
garden and the spread of the disease to the cones prevented. 

(5) Confirmation has been obtained (a) that the lateral 
shoots produced below the “ spiked ” tips of bines, five to 
seven feet high, are usually healthy and may, therefore, 
safely be trained up ; and (6) that the spawn {mycelium) of the 
fungus may be present in the rootstock of the hill. 

(6) The flowers of the male hop may be seriously attacked. 

* 0 4> * I* « 

THE CONTROL OF APHIS ON BLACK 
CURRANTS 

C.fE.;HTJDS0N,|N.D.H., 

Her^ordshire Institute of Agriculture. 

In a recent number of this Joubnal* an account was given 
by two members of the staff of the School of Agriculture, 
Cambridge, of trials with tar-distillate washes in East Anglia. 
From the experiments therein described the general con¬ 
clusion was that certain washes gave practically complete 
control of leaf-curling plum aphis and rosy apple aphis. 

The following notes give an account of the very striking 
results obtained by the use of two of these sprays on black 

• Vol. XXXin, July, 1926, p.L832. ~ 
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currants. Every grower is familiar with the great damage 
caused to black currants by attacks of aphides : if this damage 
can be obviated at trifling expense by the use of a suitable 
spray, the great flnancial gain hardly needs to be emphasized. 

In 1923, it was decided to dispose of the Institute sewage by 
irrigation on a three-acre fleld which was then in permanent 
pasture. The first steps consisted in removing various trees 
and in ploughing and fallowing the ground. In the autumn 
of that year, one-year-old rooted cuttings of black currants 
were planted. As the ground was still far from clean, and 
irrigation with sewage encouraged the rapid growth of weeds, 
the planting was done at distances of 6 ft. x 6 ft. apart, in 
order to facilitate cross cultivation. Two varieties were used : 
Baldwin’s Champion on half the area, and Seabrook’s Black 
on the other half. These plants were all cut back in 1924. 
Meanwhile cleaning operations were continued until a very 
bad and dirty piece of ground was restored to a desirable 
state of good cultivation. In 1925, various tar-distillate washes 
were used, but there was no aphis attack that year. Very 
different was the experience in 1926, when very considerable 
damage was done all over the country. The repetition in this 
field of spraying with different washes gave the opportunity 
to record both the extent of the damage and the degree of 
control effected. As spraying was done with lime-sulphur, 
as well as with tar-distillate washes, and as there were two 
varieties of currants, the records obtained give information on— 

(1) The control of aphis by certain tar-distillate washes. 

(2) The value of lime-sulphur for the same ptupose. 

(3) The comparative cropping power of Seabrook’s Black and 
Baldwin’s Champion. 

Farticillanof the Experiment. —^An examination of the accom¬ 
panying plan (Fig. 1) shows how the experiment was carried 
out. Baldwins occupy one half of the field, Seabrooks the other. 
A strip down the middle of each variety was left untreated 
by the tar-distillate sprays, while on one side of each un¬ 
treated strip Carbokrimp was used, and on the other side 
Spray B. In addition the whole field was treated with lime- 
sulphur except twelve rows in the cross strip shown as 5 in 
the plan. This control area was left untreated with lime- 
sulphur, in order to test the effect of this spray on aphis. 

Spray B and Carbokrimp were applied on February 2, 6, 
10 and 11 at 7J per cent, concentration. This is possibly a 
greater strength than is necessary for black currants, 6 per 
cent, being held to be effective in some districts. 
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The cross spraying with lime-sulphur was carried out, in 
the case of Baldwins, on March 1 and 2, at a strength of 1 in 
12, and, in the case of the Seabrooks, on March 8 and 9, at 
the same concentration. With both varieties the leaves, at 
the time of spraying, were about the size of a half-crown 
piece. 

OhservatioilS beforo Pickillg. —^During March very little 
difference could be detected between the various plots, but 
early in April it was possible to pick out the controls, for 
there the aphis eggs were hatching out, whereas on the sprayed 
bushes they remained unchanged. As the season progressed 
the differences became more and more marked, and by June 
were most striking. At this time the control bushes were 
100 per cent, infected and had made scarcely any growth; 
those treated with Carbokrimp were practically free from 
infection and were making vigorous growth; those treated 
with Spray B did not seem much better than the controls, 
being badly infected and making little growth. The difference 
between the bushes treated with Carbokrimp and the rest 
was so marked that it could be easily detected a quarter of 
a mile away. The control had a typical blighted appearance, 
while the sprayed trees were green and luxuriantly healthy. 
The photographs give some idea of this difference: Fig. 2 
is a general view of the field (taken from point “ P ” on plan), 
showing sprayed trees in the foreground and to the left, and 
unsprayed trees to the right background; and Fig. 3 
shows sprayed trees on the left, unsprayed trees on the 
right. 

The Crop. —Before picking, it was evident that a much 
heavier crop would be obtained from the Carbokrimp bushes 
—and not only a heavier crop, but one of far higher quality. 
The fruit on the control bushes was small and sooty in 
appearance, whereas that from the sprayed bushes was clean 
and of first quality. Owing to the season the.crop was nowhere 
very heavy, many of the berries having fallen off in the spring 
owing to frost and cold winds. 

Li order to get an accurate determination of crop yields 
imder the various treatments, the field was divided into nine 
strips, as shown on the plan. Each strip ran across the various 
treatments so that defined areas were obtained, on each of 
which a plot of six bushes was marked out. When the currants 
were being picked, the total fruit from each of these plots 
• 4b2 
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Tabus I 

WxiOHT OF Fbctt fboh Plots of Six Bxtshes 



S 

leabrooks 

1 

] 

Baldwins 




Spray B 

Control 1 

Carbo¬ 

krimp 

Carbo¬ 

krimp 

Control 

Spray B 



Lb. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Oz. 

Lb. 

Oz. 


Strip 1 .. 

1 

15 

1 

5 

8 

2 

9 

12 

3 

0 

5 

0 

1 

2 .. 

4 

5 

1 

4 

6 

2 

9 

14 

5 

0 

6 

9 

2 

.. 3 .. 

5 

9 

4 

5 

8 

0 

8 

2 

2 

0 

6 

6 

3 

„ 4 .. 

3 

13 

3 

11 

4 

14 

8 

0 

2 

0 

4 

2 

4 

„ 6 .. 

5 

12 

2 

12 

6 

9 

5 

10 

2 

4 

6 

8 

5 

» 6 .. 

6 

3 

1 

14 

2 

8 

4 

8 

3 

8 

6 

2 

6 

„ 7 .. 

0* 

16 

1 

2 

3 

2 

4 

9 

2 

3 

4 

2 

7 

„ 8 .. 

1 

9 

0* 

5 

1* 

1 

3 

8 

2 

11 

5 

8 

8 

.. 0 .. 

2 

13 

1 

12 

1 

4 

3 

4 

1* 

4 

2* 

10 

9 

Avg. of 8 














plots .. 

4 

0 

2 

4 

5 

1 

6 

12 

2 

13 

5 

6 


P. error 

+8 


4 5J 

no 

1 

1 Hi 

1 4} 

+4 



* Tliese plots omitted from calculation owing to waterlogging. 
Noxe. —^In addition to treatment with tar-distillate sprays, all the 
strips except No. 6 were sprayed with lime-sulphur (1 in 12). 


was weighed separately. These weights are recorded in 
Table I. In considering this table, it is at once apparent that 
there is a consistent falling off in yield from the higher ground 
to the lower. This may be due to the nature of the ground, 
but unequal manuring with sewage and indifferent drainage 
on the lower ground no doubt also contributed to this result. 
Before the winter of 1926-26, the bushes on certain of the 
lower areas made very poor growth until draining was effected, 
and for this reason the data from some of these plots have 
not been included in the averages. 

Considering first the Baldwin variety, it will be seen that, 
without exception, the figures for the control plots are lower 
than for those sprayed on either side, and in every case the 
difference is a considerable one. Omitting bushes on the plots 
which had suffered from waterlogging, the averages are :— 
Ck)ntrol Carbokrimp Spray B 

2 lb. 13 oz. 6 lb. 12 oz. 6 lb. 6 oz. 

In the case of the Seabrooks, a similar statement holds, viz., 
that in every case the control is less than its neighbours on 
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either side. The yields, however, are lower and the differences 
less, the averages being:— 

Control Carbokrimp Spray B 

2 lb. 4 oz. 5 lb. 1 oz. 4 lb. 0 oz. 

Expressing the crop on the control for each variety as 1, 
we get as the ratios for the two different sprays :— 



Baldwins 

Seabrooks 

Control 

1 

1 

Carbokrimp 

2-4 

2*4 

Spray B 

1-9 

1*8 


These ratios are remarkably similar and we may express 
the results briefly in the statement: “ Treatment with Spray B 
has increased the crop by nearly 100 per cent.; treatment 
with Carbokrimp by 140 per cent. In addition, spraying 
has raised the quality from third to first class.” The effect 
on the crop produced by Spray B is very much greater than 
was expected as a result of earlier observation. 

Cost ol Treatment and Value of Betnm.— With such striking 
results, it is clear that even expensive treatment would, in 
the year of the trial, have far more than have paid for itself. 
Actually, however, the cost of the sprays and of the labour 
involved in application worked out at about Id. per tree, 
or under £6 per acre. In Table II the figures of the average 
3 delds have been used to calculate the gross return per acre 
at three different prices per lb. Thus, in the case of Baldwins 
sprayed with Carbokrimp, assuming a level price of 9d. per lb., 
the value of the crop per acre was £61 as compared with £21 
for the crop on the unsprayed portion. Actually, if the quality 
were taken into consideration, the difference would be still 
greater. This is a handsome return for the ex^nditure of 
£6 per acre. Even in the case of the less effective Spray B, 
the cost is twice covered, although assuming only the low 
price of 6d. per lb. for the fruit. The value of these figures 
is, of course, linked with the frequency of aphis attacks 
and their after-effects; the latter may be very serious. 

Effect (d Lime-Ehilphiir on Aphis. —^As has been previously 
stated, all the currants were sprayed with lime-sulphiu, with 
the exception of those on Strip 6. Observations during the 
spring produced no evidence of the effectiveness of lime- 
sulphur at the dilution used (1 in 12) in destroying aphis. 
The control areas were consistently blighted whether they 
received lime-sulphur or not. The figures in Table I bear 
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Table II 

Seabbook’s Black 



Yield of 
8 plots 
(48 
trees) 

Cal- 

oulated 

3deld 

per 

acre 

(1.210 

trees) 

Value per aon 

9 

At 6d. 

At 9d. 

At Is. 

Carbokrimp .. 
Spray B 

Control 

Lb. Oz. 
5 1 

4 0 

2 4 

Lb. 

1,021 

804 

464 

£ s. d. 
26 10 6 
20 2 0 
11 6 10 

£ s. d. 
38 5 9 
30 3 0 
17 0 4 

£ s. d. 
61 1 0 
40 4 0 
22 13 9 

Difference be¬ 
tween Spray B 
and control .. 

1 12 

i 

350 

8 15 1 

13 10 3 

17 10 3 

Difference be¬ 
tween Carbo¬ 
krimp and 
control 

2 13 

1 

567 

14 3 7 

21 5 5 

28 7 3 


Baldwin’s Champion 


1 

Carbokrimp .. 
Spray B .. 

Control 

1 

6 12 

5 6 

2 13 

1,361 

1,066 

670 

34 0 7 
26 13 1 
14 5 1 

61 0 11 
39 19 8 
21 7 7 

68 1 3 
63 6 3 
28 10 2 

Difference be 
tween Spray B 
and control .. 

2 8 

496 

12 8 1 

18 12 2 

24 16 3 

Difference be¬ 
tween Carbo¬ 
krimp and 
control 

• 

1 

3 15 

791 

19 16 7 

! 1 

1 

1 

29 13 5 

1 

39 11 3 


out these observations. Throughout the series, with one 
exception, the weights from the plots in Strip 6 are inter¬ 
mediate between the corresponding plots in Strips 4 and 6. 
The crucial testis found in the control areas in Strip 5, where, 
had Ume-sulphur been effective, a higher yield, equivalent to 
that obtained by one of the tar-distiiUate sprays, would have 
been expected. No such increase was found. The results 
quite clearly indicate that lime-sulphur, under the conditions 
which prevailed, had not the slightest effect in controlling 
aphis. 

Fatoie Observatums. —^As already mentioned, much more 
vigorous growth was made by the sprayed bashes, especially 
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tiiose receiving Oarbokiimp. Accordingly, it is to be expected 
that the benefits of the spraying will extend to subsequent 
years, and that the full monetary return is not represented 
by the first year’s crop alone. It is, therefore, intended to 
weigh the fruit from the plots again this year, when the whole 
field will be sprayed with Carbokrimp. 

Baldwins v. Seahrooks. —Seabrook’s Black and Baldwin’s 
Champion were originally planted to compare the returns 
of these varieties over a period of years, and it is interesting 
to record the comparative yields to date. Baldwin’s Champion 
has given the heavier yields in other trials, but it is supposed 
to have a short fife owing to its susceptibility to “ big bud.” 
On the other hand, Seabrook’s Black is reputed to be a lighter 
cropper and to have a longer life in the east of England, owing 
to its resistance to ”bigjbud.” So far as “big bud” is 
concerned, the past two years at this Institute have provided 
little ioformation, as on both varieties the incidence of this 
pest has been infinitesimal. 

Considerable difference in’^cropping power is, however, 
apparent, and is clearly brought out in Table 11. The results 
from the two years may be summarized as follows :— 






1925 

1926 

Baldwms 




144 

131 

Seabrooks .. 

.. 

• • 

•. 

100 

100 


The superiority of Baldwins in the first two cropping years 
is apparent, but the ultimate order of merit will depend 
on a number of factors which can only be determined by 
continuing the records throughout the life of the plantation. 

Snnuuary. —(l) Aphis on black currants has been effectively 
controlled by the use of Carbokrimp, less effectively by 
Spray B. 

(2) Crop increases, as a result of spraying, up to 140 per 
cent, have been obtained at a trifling cost compared with the 
value of the increased crop. 

(3) An effective tar-distillate spray contributed greatly to 
securing fruit of the highest quality. 

(4) Bushes on which aphis was controlled made good growth ; 
thus the benefits from successful spraying will extend into 
subsequent years. 

(6) Lime-sulphur, however useful as a precaution against 
“ big bud,” has not, in the circumstances described, proved 
of value against aphis. 
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COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR ENGLAND 

Tim twenty-third meeting of the Council was held at the 
Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 1, on Thursday, January 20, 
1927, Lobd Clinton being in the chair. 

ElectionB to Agricnlinxal Advimry Committee.— At pre¬ 
liminary meetings of the members nominated by the Minister, 
and of the members appointed by the Coimty and Borough 
Agricultural Committees, respectively, the following members 
were re-elected to the Agricultural Advisory Committee:— 
Lord Clinton, Mr. George Edwards, and Lady Mabel Smith, 
by the Minister’s members; Sir George Courthope, M.P., 
Mr. James Donaldson, and Sir Merrik Burrell, Bart., by the 
County and Borough members. In addition, the latter body 
elected Mr. James Hamilton (Lancs) to fill the vacancy on 
the Committee caused by the retirement of Mr. J. B. Spraggon 
(Durham). 

Statement by the Minuiter of Agricnltme.— The Bight Hon. 
Waltbb Goinnbss, M.P., in addressing the Council, reviewed 
certain of the more contentious aspects of agricultural adminis¬ 
tration and legislation in 1926. He referred to the embargo 
on foreign meat and to the position of foot-and-mouth disease, 
showing that in the first five months of the year there were 
123 outbreaks as against 81 in the last seven months during 
which the embargo had been in force. The sugar beet industry 
had, from the agricultural point of view, proved a great 
success. It was estimated that in 1927 there would be 174,000 
acres under sugar beet as against 130,000 acres in 1926. 
Fourteen factories had been operating in 1926 and there 
would be at least another two in 1927, whilst certain of the 
existing ones would increase their capacities. Complete 
yield figures were not yet available, but, from present 
information, it appeared that the average yield per acre had 
improved from 7’8 tons of beet, having an average sugar 
content of 16‘36 per cent., to 8*8 tons of beet, having an 
average sugar content of 17*4 per cent. He was hopeful that 
this improvement would be continued and would enable the 
industry to adjust itself to the inevitable period of decreased 
prices which must come as the rate of subsidy declined and 
finally ceased. The subsidy per cwt. of white sugar would 
drop from 19s. 6d. to 13s. at the end of the next season of 
manufacture, remain at 13s. for three years, after which it 
would drop to its final level of 6s. 6d., remaining at that figure 
for a further three years, when it would cease. 
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The Minister then passed to a review of the legislaticm in 
1926 dealing with the Small Holdings and Allotments Act; 
the Rural Housing Act; the Merchandise Marks Act; the 
Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs Act, concerning which he said 
that the Government had had the good fortune to persuade 
Lord Clinton to become Chairman of the Committee set up 
under it; and the Horticultural Produce (Sales on 
Commission) Act. The Land Drainage Act and the Weighing 
of Cattle Act had both been considered by the Council in the 
previous year (1926). As to the legislation in 1927, it was too 
early yet to discuss details. He could, however, say that, apart 
from other objections, election pledges and the tirgent need for 
economy would precluda the Government from adopting 
either tariff arrangements or subsidies to give the farmer an 
artificial increase in prices. The Government would continue 
on the lines of the White Paper, aiding the farmers as far as 
possible in helping themselves, and with the minimum of 
interference by the State. The industry at the present time 
needed a helping hand, not a charge of gunpowder. 

Mr. J. S. Gibbons (Glos.) asked how the cost of a County 
Council investigation into the proposed assisted purchase of 
a small holding would be defrayed. The Minister promised a 
reply on this point of administrative detail. Mr. W. B. Tatlob 
(Norfolk), Sir Douglas Newton, M.P. (Cambs.), Captain 
E. T. Morris (Herts), and Mr. H. W. Thomas (Hants) asked 
questions arising on sugar beet and discussed them under 
that head with the Minister. Mr. Charles Roberts (Cumber¬ 
land) asked whether it was possible under the Rural Housing Act 
for a County Council to get a Government grant in cases 
where they were assisting by way of loan only. The Minister 
undertook to pass this question on to the Ministry of Health, 
the proper authority to deal with it. Major Hotohkin (Lind¬ 
sey) asked whether the Minister was satisfied that the responsible 
bodies would move at once in getting such goods as foreign 
eggs scheduled under the Merchandise Marks Act. The 
Minister replied that he thought they would; the Committees 
to deal with such questions were practically set up already. 
Major Hotohkin also asked as to the interpretation of a point 
under the Small Holdings and Allotments Act in a case where 
the County Coimcil gives notice to a small holdings tenant 
who is not living on the holding but working it in conjunction 
with a second holding—^whether he could claim compensation 
for disturbance under the Act. The Minister replied that the 
question was a legal one on which he had no authority to give 
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an opinion. The general question had, howe'm, been oancddered 
in both Houses of Parliament, and after hearing arguments 
on both sides it was felt to be desirable to leave the general 
law of compensation to apply to the small-holder as to every¬ 
body else. 

Harketing of Pigs Report.—The Bight Hon. Sir Fkakois 
Aolaitd, Bart., presented the Standing Committee’s Report on 
the Ministry’s Marketing of Pigs Report (No. 12, Economic 
Series). The Standing Committee caHed attention to the 
opportunity which was given for increasing pig production, 
through the embargo on fresh pork and mild-curod bacon. 
The Committee agreed with the Report, which suggested that 
the time had come when the various pig-breeding societies, 
bacon factories and other bodies concerned in the production 
and selling of pig meat should combine in a campaign to 
increase the supplies of pigs. It considered that the Pig 
Industry Committee, suggested in the Report, which would 
have, for its general object, the enlargement of the industry, 
might very properly and usefully be established. Sir Francis 
quoted recent figures of a bacon factory which showed that, 
in spite of all their efforts, only 40 per cent, of the pig supplies 
coming forward fulfilled their requirements: 16 per cent, were 
what the factories called sixes—^that is, pigs weighing less than 
seven score dead weight, which was too small—^the remaining 
44 per cent, being too fat for the bacon trade. He considered 
that the Breed Societies m^ht help by encouraging the 
production of the kind of pig which the markets required. 
He would call it the B.S. Pig—^best selling pig. He regretted 
that the Ministry’s Report had not gone into this question of 
increasing supplies, but believed that there was at the Ministry 
a quantity of material on the subject and he hoped that the 
Pig Industry Committee would be appointed and set actively 
at work, when they might make use of this material. He 
recommended the Import to all pig producers. The Report, 
subject to the substitution of the word “ mild ” for “ fully 
cured ” in the penultimate paragraph, was adopted. 

Marketing ol Poultry Report—Mr. A. W. Ashbt, on behalf 
of the Standing Committee, moved the adoption of 
their Report recommending the Ministry’s Report (No. 11, 
Economic Series), which advocated the well-planned co¬ 
operation of producers as one of the principal ways of raising 
the level of efficiency in the production and marketing of 
poultry. Education in the best methods Of dealing with 
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poultry,'from breeding to selling, 'was stated to be the industry’s 
chief need. It was necessary, also, to bring the value of poultry 
as a food more favourably before the consumer. At present 
the consumer did not fully realize it, and that was no doubt 
in part due to the uninviting appearance of some of the 
dressed poultry displayed in retail shops. Some of. the best 
table poultry in t^e world was being produced in this country, 
but a large quantity was being grown and marketed in a 
very unsatisfactory manner, hatched at the 'wrong time of 
the year, badly fed, marketed too old and in indifferent 
condition. 

Mr. Ashby pointed out that the wholesale trade in fat 
poultry amounted to aboqt ten millions sterling per annum, 
and the British producer supplied about three-quarters of 
the country’s consumption. This consumption was, however, 
at present a small one as compared with other countries— 
about 1 per head of the population as against 3 or 3} in the 
United States, and/or 7^ in Canada. The Report dealt fully 
'With the technical processes of fattening and Idlling, plucking, 
shaping, packing and so forth, and he thought that members 
of the Council, or their wives and daughters, should read this 
technical part of the Report. He did not think that the Report 
dealt sufficiently with marketing. The poultry fattener and 
other producers had their problems and were 'willing to discuss 
them, but the poulterers in the cities, who had their profits, 
were not so willing to discuss them, and the Report was, 
consequently, failing in this aspect. He made three suggestions 
for the Council’s consideration. First, that in no county 
should there any longer be a combined poultry and dairy 
instructor or instructress; the two industries should be 
separate and a special poultry instructor appointed. Second, 
that County Poultry Instructors should be brought together 
to discuss the Report, and to make or receive suggestions as 
to practical work in the development of the industry. Third, 
that the Ministry’s Marketing Branch should organize regional 
conferences of farmers, through the National Farmers’ Union 
and Poultry Organizations, to speed up jmprovements. The 
Report was adopted. 

** Rfn w wr ffh and (ho Land.’’ —Sir Fbanois AonAiri) moved the 
adoption of the Standing Committee’s Report on the book 
imder this title ■written by Mr. V. E. Wilkins, of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, at the direction of his Department. He said it 
g&VB an account of the progress already made in the country 
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in the various official researches in matters of agricnltural 
science, and that, in the Conunittee’s view, the book was of 
very considerable value to farmers, ae it gave them up-to-date 
information on many questions of rural importance which 
they met daily in the course of their business, but as to which 
hitherto, they had been without authoritative information. 
Sir Francis gave examples of the kind of information given 
in the work and heartily recommended it to all practical 
agriculturists. The Report was adopted. 

Empire Marketing Board. —^Mr. A. W. Ashby, in place of 
Mr. George Dallas, moved that:— 

In view of the avowed policy of the Empire Marketing Board 
to place British produce first. Colonial produce second, and foreign 
produce third, the Covmcil of Agriculture for England are of 
opinion that the Board should advertise British agricultural 
produce as well as Colonial agricultural produce in the Press and 
on hoardings in this country, and, further, that British produce, 
both agricultural, such as pedigree live stock, and non-agricultural, 
should be advertised in the Press and on hoardings throughout 
the Colonies and Dominions in all cases in which Imperial trading 
ought to be encouraged. 

He referred to the reports as to the researches which had 
been set on foot as a result of the Empire Marketing Board’s 
activities, but he said that the Council knew comparatively 
little at present of what the Board was doing or thinking. 
Lord Bledisloe had told the Council that £600,000 was available 
this financial year for the purpose of the Board’s work. 
In regard to pedigree live stock, advertising in the 
Dominions and Colonies was hardly enough; veterinary 
restrictions on import should be removed wherever possible. 
Isolation or quarantine might be arranged in this country 
in oases where that was necessary for the protection 
of the health of Dominion cattle. With regard to publicity 
for our non-agricultural products in the Dominions, he pointed 
out that the great fiood of produce coming into this coimtry 
from the Dominions and foreign countries could only be taken 
up when the purchasing power of the working classes was 
much higher than at present. This purchasing power was 
dependent on the power of manufacturers to sell their goods 
in other countries, and the two things could not be separated. 

The Mihisteb said that he did not think that the Council, 
when they had heard what was being done, would consider 
that the Empire Marketing Board was unmindful of the 
claims of British agriculture or that they were interpreting 
their reference in a narrow sense. 
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Mr. Tallents, the Secretary to the Empire Marketing 
Board, said that he would not follow Mr. Ashby into 
the questions of research and marketing investigations which 
the Board were conducting, as these were not dealt with in 
the resolution. There was no contest at all as to the poUcy of 
the Board in its intentions and resolve to place British produce 
first. Colonial produce second, and foreign produce third. 
The advertisements which had been appearing in the last few 
months certainly laid more stress on overseas produce than 
on home produce. That arose because the Press followed 
such advertisement more closely on account of the Imperial 
Conference which had recently completed its sittings. This 
week, the first advertisement solely in favour of home produce 
had been published ; others were on stocks. It took some time 
to prepare and bring out these advertisements, which included 
special posters in colour. A limited number of posters would 
be sent for special exhibition overseas, though the work of 
the Board was limited to the furtherance of marketing of 
Empire products in this country. It must be remembered that 
the grant was made in lieu of the carrying out of certain 
preference promises to the Dominions which were found 
afterwards to be impossible owing to election pledges, and the 
grant was originally to be applied only in respect of 
Dominion products. It was later decided that home 
products should be included, and should take the place 
of honour in the general campaign for the recommendation 
of Empire products on our mark^s. There was, however, 
no power to use the grant for home products destined 
to be sold in Dominion markets. An exception had 
been made in the case of pedigree stock, where it was 
considered that the results of the exportation of it from 
this country would be likely to be returned later in the form 
of both live stock and meat. The Board would be glad to 
consider any suggestions which members of the Council might 
like to make in regard to the fiuiiherance of its objects. 

Mr. Clement Smith asked whether agricultural seeds 
exported to the Dominions could be given the same con¬ 
sideration as pedigree live stock. Sir Douglas Newton 
proposed that all the words after in this coimtry,” in the 
resolution, should be omitted; the Board’s activities ought 
to be concentrated on the home market and the fullest 
measure of publicity for our own produce on our market 
obtained. Sir Aethub Hazelbigg seconded the amendment, 
which was spoken to by Sir Ebancts AoIjAND, Mr. Denton 
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WooBHiCAi), the Ministeb, Mr. R. G. Pattsbson (Staffs), 
Mr. Bbufobd (Somerset), put to the meeting, and carried. 
The original resolution as amended was then put to the 
meeting as a substantive motion and carried. 

Milk and Dairies Order, 1926.— Major Fawkes (Yorks W.B.) 
moved the adoption of the Standing Committee’s Report on 
the Milk and Dairies Order, 1926, which is as follows :— 

(1) The Standing Committee has had under consideration 
the Milk and Dairies Order of 1926, which came into force on 
October 1 last, though parts were reserved for operation at future 
and distant dates. The Committee hears from aU quarters that 
milk producers regard the Order as a genuine and not unreasonable 
endeavour to secure an improvement of the hygienic standard of 
milk production; they are anxious to comply with the Order, 
but are nevertheless apprehensive of the way in which some Local 
Authorities may administer it, and indeed are already doing so. 

(2) The Committee recognizes that, in applying general regula¬ 
tions to so large and varied an industry as that of mi lk production, 
regard must be had to local circumstances and methods, and that 
some ^cretion must be given to the officers whose duty it is to 
administer them. Those officers should, however, possess a real 
knowledge of the facts that coimt in clean milk prc^uction so as 
to be able to exercise that discretion rightly. When they become 
so equipped, producers generally will feel that they have nothing 
to fear. At present the administrator is often the loccd Sanitary 
Officer, who has various duties, but may have had little or no 
opportunity of studying the proper requirements of clean milk 
production. He may easily demand of the producer structural 
alterations and other conditions which cure unfair and unreasonable 
and perhaps of little or no service to the purpose in view. 

(3) The Committee, therefore, feels that the manner in which 
the Order is ad m i n istered is a matter of the utmost importance 
at the present time, and it desires to emphasize its view that it 
is the methods and personnel rather than the premises and equip¬ 
ment which tell in the business of producing clean milk. 

(4) While the Committee recognizes, however, that personnel 
and methods of handling cows and cleaning premises are of 
primary importance, it recognizes also that the expense of maintain* 
ing the cleanliness of cows is largely dependent on the character 
and quality of the buildings and equipment. It therefore wishes 
to direct the attention of landowners and farmers to the importance 
of buildings in securing clean milk at a reasonable cost. 

(6) In the Committee’s view it is specially desirable that there 
should be the closest co-operation between those who are trying 
to help the producer and those who are administering the regula¬ 
tions. It is satisfiu^tory that the Ministry of Agriculture should 
have foreseen this need in providing EOiort courses for Sanitary 
Inspectors at the various centres of provincial agricultural educa¬ 
tion. These courses are usually of five days’ duration, held either 
on consecutive days or on one or two days per week over a period 
of wee^; they cover instruction in the methods of equipment, 
which is given in the most practical form possible and demonstrated 
in practice wherever feasible. In some oases decentralized courses 
have been held, and there is a tendency for the number of these 
to be increased. The Committee is informed, however, that wijdle 
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the Sanitaiy Inspectors’ Association is greatly interested in the 
matter and has been of immense service in encotiraging its members 
to attend^ there is still apathy and backwardness on the part of 
certain local Health Authorities in encouraging their officers to 
do the same. 

(6) The Committee considers also that attendance at such 
claMM is desirable from another point of view* namely, to provide 
uniformity in the interpretation of the Order by all local 
authorities. If there is a marked difference in this respect, feelings 
of injustice and resentment will no doubt arise amongst milk 
producers in some of the areas. 

(7) Furthermore, there is at present keenness among many 
pr^ucers to improve the general standard of cleanliness in milk 
production. This must be gratifying to the organizers of Clean 
Milk Competitions and demonstrations, and to the technical 
advisers of the Agricultural Colleges, County Agricultural Educa¬ 
tion Authorities, and Agricultural Societies, to whose work it is 
very largely due. It ^ould be taken every advantage of and in 
no way discouraged. 

(8) In all the circumstances, the Committee considers it desirable, 
besides encouraging the attendance of all local officers concerned 
at the classes above referred to, that County Councils should in 
all cases give a definite lead to the local authorities in their 
administrative area as to the right policy to pursue. This might 
be done by sending them prints suggestions or by arranging for 
them to meet the Councils’ representatives and discuss with them 
the best ways and means of carrying out the Order. The Committee 
considers that it woidd assist in this object and be likely to secure 
greater imiformity if the Ministries of Health and Agriculture 
would issue a memorandum of general suggestions under this 
head. 

Sale of Food and Dbdgs Acts 

(9) It has also been represented to the Committee that certain 
local authorities have appointed the police as sampling officers 
in the administration of the Sale of Fo^ and Drugs Acts. These 
officers have sometimes to go to farms in order to take samples, 
or to waylay the delivery of the producer’s milk for that purpose. 
The attendance of the police in such circumstances is resented by 
many producers, mainly because of the possibility of conveying 
the impression to neighbours that an offence has already been 
committed. The Committee has some sympathy with this attitude 
of mind, and uxges that in all cases the sampling officers should 
be the Sanitary Inspectors and not the police. 

Major Fawkbs pointed out that success in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Order centred on the individual whose duty 
it was to carry out the Order. Clean milk produced 
in summer time and not allowed to get above 60® F. would 
keep two days, whilst clean milk produced in winter and 
properly kept would keep as long as five or six days ; that sort 
of question was entirely in the hands of the producer. He knew 
of a ease where an individual farmer had model buildings 
but whose millr wras not good because an old employee, whose 
duty it was to look after the utensils, wotdd take them from 
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the steiiliaer and very carefully and methodically wipe them 
with an old duster which he kept hanging up outside for the 
purpose. Major Fawkes concluded with some interesting 
and suggestive observations on tiie subject of " Su£Soient 
Light,” and dealt with the groundlessness of the fear that 
producers* premises could be closed at once under the Order 
and the need for discussions between administrators in each 
county. He instanced what was being done in the West Biding 
of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Gibbons asked whether the fee of £6 which had to be 
paid by the producer of certified milk could be reduced. 
Mr. CABLES Bobebts supported a recommendation to that 
effect and raised the point of the small producer who kept a 
cow or two for himseU, and incidentally supplied milk to 
casual customers or to summer visitors. There should be 
uniformity in the view that Benches would take as to whether 
this man should or should not come under the Order. He 
suggested that something might be done to assist small owner- 
occupiers to make the necessary structural alterations, through 
the system of agricultural credit which he understood the 
Government to be considering. In default of a general scheme, 
the money might be obtained from the Public Works Loans 
Commissioners. Such loans would be attended with very 
little risk and the object would be in the interests of public 
health. Mr. Pattebson emphasized the desirability of the 
small producer being escluded from the Order. Major 
Hotchktw, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Bbxjfobd, and the Ministbb 
also joined in the discussion. The Minister said that the Ministry 
of Health were, he understood, dealing with the question of 
the inclusion of the small man, and other points on which 
official advice and observations on the Order appeared 
necessary at this stage. He had brought the Beport of the 
Standing Committee to the notice of the Minister of Health 
and of the Agricultural Committee of the House of Commons, 
when it was in draft, and he gathered that Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain had been very much interested to hear of the 
courses which were being provided to show sanitary inspectors 
what could be done in the way of producing clean milk under 
the least extravagant conditions. As regards the £5 fee, it' 
did not arise under the Order, but he could say that he was 
fully aware of the hardship that was felt and had discussed 
the matter with the Ministry of Health. 

The Beport was adopted. 
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Bbme-Ftodiiced Keat lor Army, Navy and Air Force.— 

Mr. H. W. Thomas moved the foUoTimig resolution:— 

lliat in view of the low prices prevailing for certain fanHa of 
beef and mutton His Majesty’s Govenunent be requested to 
consider the desirability of providing the members of the Army, 
Navy and Air ]^oroe with home-produced meat instead of imported. 

Mr. Lovsix seconded the resolution and the Minister and 
Sir Fbahois Aolahd spoke upon it. 

Mr. Thomas said that the principal reason for his bringing 
the matter forward was the very low price at present being 
paid for certain kinds of beef and mutton. Some years ago 
H.M. Forces were fed entirely on home-produced beef and, 
for some time prior to the war, they were almost entirely so 
fed. If arable farming was to t>e retained, it was necessary 
that stock should be kept, in order to provide manure. Sugar 
beet, if it were widely taken up, also needed farm-yard manure. 
The keeping of stock should, therefore, be encouraged and 
he thought that this proposal was a practical way of doing 
it. The Ministbb said that everyone would S 3 nmpathize with 
the object of the resolution; whether it was adopted or not. 
It was, however, a matter of cost. If the Service Departments 
bought only home-grown meat it would about double their 
outlay. The Ministry had done what it could to represent 
the farmer's case and the Army were buying their hay, oats, 
and potatoes in this country; with meat and bread there 
were obvious difficulties. The motion was put to the meeting 
and carried. 

Be-deetioii Standing Ckmunittee.— The annual election 
of the members of the Standing Committee came up for con¬ 
sideration, and the existing Standing Committee was 
unanimously re-elected. 

Report from Agrieoltoial Advisory Committee.— The Report 
(No. 16) of the Proceedings of the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee for England and Wales, which follows, was received 
by the Council. 

AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR ENGLAND AND WALES 

Bbtobt (No. 16) to thb Cotthoils of Aobiooltubb fob 

EHOLAim AMD WaLBS OK THB PbOOBBDIKOS OF THB 
Aobioobtitbal Advisoby Committbb. 

One meeting only of the Committee has been held 
fjue* the date of the last Report to the Councils (October 
16, 1926), namely, that on December 8, 1926. The Mmister 
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dealt idtii *.— 

(1) VofilNoid-Koalii DIMM.—l%e Deputy Quef Veterinaiy 
OSider (Mr. Kelland) gave a short rtoun^ o! the ]|^6dtlon in 
regard to the disease. It was reported that the Wiltshire 
outbreak had been caused by a dead call being fed to pigs. 
The calf showed no lesions of foot-tod-mouth disease, but 
nevertheless communicated it. It was recommended that 
a warning should be issued to reach if possible those ttho would 
be likely to feed dead carcasses to pigs, and their attention 
called to the possibility of transmitting, not only foot-and- 
mouth disease, but the more deadly disease of anthrax, by 
this means. 

(2) Ooltoial Bestriottom oa the Importation of Biittdi 
PedU^ Sfcxft. —^This question was discussed, and the 
Committee was informed that it was hoped to relax botii 
the South African and Australian restrictions in the near 
future. 

(3) Dumfection (d Boad Vehidea after Carrying Animab.— 

Tbb question was raised in view of the fact that railway 
companies were required to disinfect their trucks and road 
vehicles were not obliged to be similarly dealt with. This 
created an unfair position as between and road. The 
Committee was informed that an Order was now to be issued 
which required the disinfection of road vehicles used in carrying 
animals, except those vehicles owned by a farmer and used 
for carrying lus own stock. 

(4) Beport on WaiUe Fly Pest.— The Committee received 
the Beport of the Departmental Committee on the Warble 
Fly Pest. 

(6) Proceedings of Vazioos Advisocy and Departmental 
Cominittees. —^The Committee received a Beport of the 
proceedings of the various advisory and departmental 
committees for a period of five m<mths ending November 11, 
1926. 

(6) Milk and Dairies Order, 1986.—The Minister informed 
the Committee that he had discussed the working of this Order 
with the Agricultural Committee of the House (d OcmunOBs 
and that he understood tiiat a Beport on the matter would 
be laid before the next meeting of the Goondl df Agricultare 
by Its Standing Committee, 
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MARCH ON THE FARM 

J. B. Bom), H.So., N.D.A. (Hons.), 

AgricuUttral Otganker for DerbytKire. 
flomwill Qpentioiis. —In the live stock depurtmoits <A the 
fem, ICeroh is a winter month; cattle and dieep are 
d^ndmt tm rack and trough foods, and little assistance 
is as yet obtainable from new growth of herbage. Indeed, 
the demand on the stacks and root clamps is generally heaviM* 
in March than in the preceding months. As regards arable 
land operaticms, however, this montii is looked upcm as the 
opening of spring. Ordinarily it is a time when both men and 
hmrses have to work at fulbpressure and, with the appreciable 
lengthening of the duration of daylight and sunshine which 
characterizes March, the output per head increases. 

Although conditions in Novonber interfered with the 
sowing of winter com and the manuring of meadows and land 
intended for fallow crops, subsequent periods of comparatively 
dry weather and occasional frosts have in considerable measure 
permitted the overtaking of arrears; and heavy laml is 
ejqtected to work down rather better than usual, especially 
where the chance was taken to cross-plough or plough back 
about the beginning of February. 

Priority is usually given to the sowing of spring com. 
Where there is no reason to fear that the crop may be infested 
with annual weeds, such as charlock and spmrey, the seed 
com should be put into the ground as early as the soil and 
weather conditions will allow; but where weed control is 
necessary, Ihe first operation should be a good chain harrowing as 
so<m as the soil is dry mough to cany the team without injury 
to its tmcture. The object here is to create a mulch which, by 
checkiag evaporation, will hasten the warming of the soil to 
the temperature at which the weed seeds in tite surface layer 
of tike soil will graminate. Sowing is deferred fmr about fourteen 
days, at the end of whieh time, unless odd weather intervenes, 
tiie weed seedlings will have begun to appear and may be 
destroyed. Land that is not so free from ‘‘-twitch {AgrotM) 
as it might be, should belibwdly treated with nitrogenous, or 
petimps ecm^pkite, fertilizer. It is a fortunate oiroumstanoe that 
(tats are more responsive than is twitch to nitrogen, and by 
taUng advantage of this oharaoteristio the crop may be 
assisted to suCTrc a s the weed. 

Land that hM been sown with com must usually be rc^ 
to leave a maSmeo free from dods and stones that mfifrt 
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intetfexe with, the rea]^. Undn owtain oooditioiu rolling 
immediately after sowing may Be good praotioe, as on light, 
dry soils; and where the crop preceding the com was lea 
ploughed down late, the roller may hare a beneficial effect. 
Orcynatily, howevw, it is better not to roll imtil after the 
crop has germinated and the soil is dry to ihe depth of at least 
one inch. On strong land, the effect of rolling too soon after 
drilling is to dispose the soil to become orus^, and some¬ 
times the horse’s hoof-marks persist yibibly as sterile patches, 
bare of plants. Caution in the use of the roller is advisable 
also When giving early spring attention to winter-sown com. 
As a rule, the primary cultural need of tiie wheat and winter 
oat crop in March is harrowing to loosen and aerate the beaten- 
down surface. The importance of a top dresring of quick- 
acting nitrogenous fertilizer, just about the time when the 
wheat plant begins to revive, needs only to be mentioned 
here. 

March is a suitable time for the sowing of eereal and legume 
mixtures for mowing, green soiling, or ensilage. Land not 
quite clean enough for ordinary com crops may sometimes 
be conveniently dealt with in this way; the mixture prevents 
the weeds from spreading seriously and the early cutting idlows 
of a half-fallow later in the season. For hay, a suitable pre¬ 
scription is six stones of special forage oats and six stones of 
field peas, the latter being more readily made into hay than 
are vetches. For green feeding or ensilage, however, part of 
the peas may be replaced with vetches ; and beans are a useful 
addition; but preferably, the beans should be ploughed in 
shallow, a fortnight before the other seeds are drilled. 

Excepting on light land in comparatively dry disiriots, where 
early and second early potatoes are planted, little attention 
can as yet be given to the fields intended for crops of the roots 
group. It is advantageous, however, to stir the surface with the 
chain harrows as soon as the condition of the soil will permit. 
The effect of this has been partly explained in the tiiird para¬ 
graph above, but a further effect, here specially^desired, is to 
prevent the formation of intractable clods. 

March is late for boxing seed potatoes, but even late boxing 
is better than leaving the tubers to waste their first sprout 
in the pits. Boxing also gives the grower a little more time in 
which to prepare the ground; and, as is well known, pdtatoes, 
in contrast with beet and mangold, thrive best on land that 
has been well opened up and aerated in the tq)iing. In January, 
1924,1 stated that, apart from preserving tlw first Sprout, tim 
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wilting of tho sets in the boxes was advantageous. This state* 
ment was based on the obeervation that wilted sets turaally 
give a vigorous plant. McLean, of Bangor, however, has 
found that only healthy tubers wilt and become flabby on 
sprouting, and that seed infected with leaf roll retains its 
ha^ condition. Boadng may thus be a means ci detecting and 
separating infected tubers. 

Certain readers, impressed with the miUc-producrog virtues of 
plants of the cabbage class, have inquired regarding the existence 
of varieties capable of keeping fresh for feeding after December 
and mid-January, when ordinary ox-cabbages begin to decay 
and marrow-stem kale becomes woody. Thousand-headed 
kale is well known to be very hardy, and if drilled in May 
will answer the purpose here intended. There are, however, 
hardy types of cabl^ge which, if sown in March and tirans- 
planted in June, are perhaps better than kale, especially in 
winters when snow breaks down the latter crop badly. Purple 
drumheads may be specially mentioned; and, as is well 
known. Savoy cabbages keep firesh until the end of the winter. 
Savoys, however, do not ordinarily yield a hea"^ weight per 
acre, and have not a good reputation as cattle food. Of the 
conical-hearted types, Winningstadt is hardy and keeps well, 
but should perhaps be sown a littie later than March. The 
disadvantages of depending upon crops left out in the fields 
all winter, however, are obvious, and the use of land for such 
erops complicates tiie rotation. 

Seeds Mixtures. —^As has been mentioned in previous issues 
of these notes, there are two types of seeds mixture for one 
year’s lea. The one, consisting cUefly of Italian rye-grass and 
eiurly-flowering red clover, excels in providing early spring 
feed for ewes and lambs, and in yielding aftermath or second 
crop. Where excess of Italian rye-grass is sown, however, the 
clovers may be seriously repressed and both the 3 deld and 
botanical composition of the hay adversely affected. The 
Cockle Park type of mixture, in which the principal com¬ 
ponents are perennial rye-grass and late-floWering r^ clover, 
has been foimd to be an excellent prescription for a single 
out of hay. It is, of course, rather late in reaching maturity 
and goes down badly if much rain falls just before mowing, 
but as a rule little diGSculty is encounter^ in cutting it. 

During the past yeax, experiments comparing the yields of 
hay obtainable from the above two types of mixture were 
canied odf at the Midland Agricultural College and at a 
centre near Chestrafield. At the college the trials were carried 
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to the farther itage ci oompeimg the aaalyws of the lu^ 
pcednoed. The yiri(b of hej in each <rf the two eiqMitonitto 
wwe ae follows:— 




Plot 1 

nett 

Plotl 

OotUg^ (Li^tloam) 

Perennial tye-grass 


Ib. 

18 

lb. 

m. 

Italian lye-graia •. 



18 

12 

Late-flowering red olover 


5 

8 

— 

Early-flowering red clover 


— 

— 

8 



1 

1 

— 

Trefoil . 


1 

1 

— 

Yield of hay: owt. peraore 


786 

78*0 

64-6 

Ohtt^erfiM (Heavy loam) 

Plot 1 

Plot 2 

Plot 8 

Plot 4 

Perennial rye-graas 

— 

18 

9 

— 

Italian rye-grass .. 

12 

— 

8 

12 

Late-flowering red olover 

— 

5 


— 

Early-flowering red olover 

5 

— 


6 

Alsike . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Trefoil 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Yield of hay^ owt. per acre 

69*8 

54*8 

62-4 

67*7 


In the Chesterfield experiment, the Cookie Park mintuxe 
proved to be inferior to the standard Italian rye-grass and 
broad red combination. 


Faimanent Grass Land. —^There is already so much nnder- 
stooked and rmder-manured grass land in the country that it 
is a matter for regret that the process of seeding-down con¬ 
tinues. Much of the permanent grass land in the country 
Oould be made to maintain about double its present head of 
stock, but the farmer either has not the requisite capital to 
treat and stock the land for higher production, or he is of the 
opinion that under present conditions extensive methods are 
more expedient. 

Improvement by manuring can sometimes be accelerated by 
severe laceration of the turf, and in recent years implemento 
have been designed specially for such work. An experiment 
carried out last spring at the Midland College farm, however, 
may be mentioned both as an example of the benefit obtained 
from turf-tillage and on account of the means employed hi 
executing the work. A peg-tooth harrow suitably weighted was 
use to tear out the rough herbage, which was and 

removed, and the disc harrow, also weighted and set to out 
three inches deep, was used to penetrate the sward. The opera¬ 
tion was carried out in both directions of the field so as to out 
the turf into small squares. The field when finished presented a 
very rough appearance, but in the spring the benefit was seen 
to be greater than that obtained from heavier niithuriiig on 
pkts not scored in tiie above manner. 
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NOTES 0N|MANUEES^F0R;MARCH 

H. V. OikBinEB, 

JBoUhtmsted Ea^perimental Station, 

IbDiinf.— Until recent tunes the 
ehirf supplies of combined nitoogen puiohased by fanners 
were by-product sulphate of ammonia and Chile nitrate of 
soda. These were supplemented in the early years of the 
present century by fertilizers obtained by the fixation of 
atmoq[>herio nitrogen in the form of Norwegian nitrate of lime 
(1903) and calcium cyanamide (1905). The war gave a great 
impe^ to the fixation industry, especially in Cermany, where, 
on the cessation of supplies of C!hile nitrate, the by-product 
industry was quite iuadequate to meet the agricultural demand, 
and large quantities of nitrates were required for the 
manufacture of explosives. This need was met by the chemical 
trade, with the result that in Cermany, and to an increasing 
extmit elsewhere, a large number of little-known synthetic 
nitrogen compounds are now on the market to be used for 
agricultural purposes. 

As far as this country is concerned the chief substances of 
this class which are available in quantity are as follows :— 

Sviphate of Ammonia .—^In addition to the well-known by¬ 
product from gasworks and coke ovens there is a considerable 
quantity of home-produced synthetic sulphate of ammonia 
on the market. In this case the supply has been increased, but 
the jnoducts are essentially the same. 

Cyanamide .—^This material has recently been re-introdnoed, 
and although not yet widely used here, occupies a recognized 
place in the fertilizer indu^ry on the Continent and in the 
United States. It contains about 19 per cent, of mtrogen, 
which is at present offered at a cheaper rate per unit than any 
of the other forms of combined nitrogen. On account of its 
rather slow action it is more suited for application beftue 
drilling than i<x top-dressing purposes. It leaves tm apiueciable 
residue of chalk in the soiL 

Nitrate of Lime .—^Tbe Norwegian supplies have been used 
here iofc some years and have an agricultural reputation 
similar to that of nitrate of soda; but care must be taken to 
choose drying weather fcsr the application, as the material 
picks up Bunsture from the air very readily and becomes stic^. 
Tho ooQtOBt of nitrc^ien is about 13| per cent. Becentiy another 
nitrate of lime of synthetio origin has appeared in tiiis country 
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in the form of a white orystailine snbstanoe oontaixyng 16| per 
cent, of nitrogen. 

A number of other synthetic products are finding their way 
into agriculture on the Continent, and some of them have been 
investigated experimentally in England. These experiments 
are still in progress. The most important <xf these substances 
are :— 

Ammonium Chloride .—^This is a white or3n3talline compound 
containing 25 per cent, of nitrogen. Its action is broadly 
similar to that of ammonium sulphate and it presents the 
same range of agricultural u^. Experiments are still in 
progress at Bothamsted and elsewhere to compare its effects 
with those of the sulphate in greater detail. 

Urea .—^This substance contains no less than 46 per cent, of 
nitrogen, and is therefore more than twice as concentrated 
as sulphate of ammonia. Urea is the valuable constituent of 
the mine of farm stock, and in this form its fertilizing value 
is well known to farmers. As manufactured it is a white 
crystalline solid. Its concentrated nature renders it suitable 
for long transport. On the other hand, if applied alone in 
dressings providing the customary amounts of nitrogen for 
farm purposes, it may be difficult to distribute the requisite 
small quantity sufficiently evenly. In contrast to ammonium 
sulphate or chloride it leaves no residue of strong acid in the 
soil in the course of its transformations. Trials are still in 
progress with this substance, which appears to have much the 
same action as sulphate of ammonia as far as its nitrogen 
is concerned. 

In Germany synthetic products have developed in greater 
variety. Two tendencies are noticeable. An attempt is being 
made to replace some of the ammonia nitrogen in the newer 
fertilizers by nitrate nitrogen. This is to avoid, in part, the well- 
known decalcifying effects of ammonium salts of strong acids, 
which can produce a condition of soil acidity, as has been 
shown in the classical experiments on grass at Bothamsted, 
and on barley at Woburn. Hence we find products, such as 
Leuna Salpeter, in which approximately one-third of the total 
nitrogen is in the form of nitrate, the remainder being present 
as ammonia. Synthetic nitrates of soda and of lime are also 
made, while ammonium nitrate, though not suitable for use 
in a pure state, is employed as a constituent of mme complex 
fertilizers. The second tendency is seen in the proStlction of 
mixed or compound fertilizers containing high-grade quick* 
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aoting ingredients whose nature is disclosed. The nitrogen is 
qmthetio and may consist partly of nitrates and partly of 
unmonium compounds; Hba phosphate may be present as 
an ammonium salt, thus avoiding the presence of the gypsum 
which is usually associated with water-soluble phosphate; 
while the potash is supplied as high-grade salts. As ah example 
of such a complete fertilizer the recently introduced Nitro- 
phoska will serve. It is guaranteed to contain 

17 per oant. nitrogen, one-third aa nitrate, the remainder as 
an>Tnonia. 

25*5 per oent. soluble phosphate. 

21*1 per cent, potash. 

Another grade is manufactured containing slightly more potash 
to meet the requirements of potash-loving crops on light soils. 

Spring CSonL —^Experiments carried out at a number of 
centres since 1922 under the research scheme of the Institute 
of Brewing indicate that a moderate dressing of sulphate of 
ammonia may be included in the fertilizer mixture given 
to barley, without injury to malting quality and with benefit 
to yield, provided that the crop is not lodged. Used in this 
way 1 cv^. of sulphate of ammonia per acre is permissible 
and has usually increased the crop by about* 6 bushels of dressed 
grain. The action of the nitrogen has, on the whole, been more 
certain and more remunerative than that of any other 
fertilizing constituent. A heavier dressing than 1 cwt. is of 
course inadvisable, and when 2 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
per acre were used in a complete nuxture at Bothomsted 
the quality of the grain was definitely lowered, although in 
this case the crop was not lodged. Whme there is reason to 
believe that the Iwd intended for barley is in need of phosphate 
and potash, a suitable mixture would be 2 cwt. superphosphate, 
1 cwt. muriate of potash, and 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia 
per acre. If, on the other hand, a good supply of phosphate 
and potash has been applied to other crops in the rotation, 
the question arises whether these constituenis should be 
omitted and reliance placed on nitrogen alone. There is little 
doubt that as far as yield is concerned 1 cwt. sulphate of 
ammonia per acre could be successfully applied in such oases; 
the effect of the nitrogen, used alone on the malting quality 
of the grain, is being investigated at present. 

In manuring oats the quality factor is not so important, and 
we to obtain as heavy a crop as will stand. Whether 

phosphate oc potash, or both, are required will be decided 
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with lefeiBiijoe to the treatment ol the pcwians QR>f> tttiA the 
natmeafthesoil. Where osta fdIowag(^ aeedalay, manwing 
is seldom neoessaiy and nitrogenoais mannies will nutely he 
used. Oats, foUowing a previous straw orop,wiUiiaiialfyrasiMmd 
to a nitrogenojis dressing, and, in cases of ck>ubt, care should W 
taken not to limit the effect of the nilarogen by laok a smtal^ 
addition of the other constituents. It ooeaakmally happens 
that, owing to bad drilling conditions in autumn, a little of the 
wheat land may be left over to be sown in the jsp^ing. The 
choice of a suitable variety for spring sowing is the chief 
element of success, but in view of the shorter growing period 
the plant can be helped along by a light dressing of artificials 
applied before drilling. Assuming that wheat land can provide 
its own potash, 2 cwt. of superphosphate, and, on soils in only 
medium condition, 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia, should do much to assure a good start. 

Early Fotatoea. —In most of the specialized districts where 
early potatoes are grown, organic manuring is the usual basis 
of the treatment. For a crop which must as far as possible be 
kept going without a check, the water-holding capacity and 
mellowness imparted to the soil by the organic matter is of 
the greatest value. Farmyard manure, town stable manure, 
or in coastal regions seaweed, are used in large dressings, 
twenty tons or more per acre being quite a usual application. 
Since an abundant supply of readily available plant food is 
also required, the general practice is to give from 8 to 12 cwt. 
per acre of a complete mixture of artifioialB in addition to the 
organic manuring. Formulas vary from district to district, 
and have usually been developed by loc*d experience. A 
typical mixture would contain about 6^ per cent, of nitrogen, 
18 per cent, soluble phosphate, and per cent, of potash, 
the main ingredients usually being in the form of sulphate of 
ammonia, superphosphate, and either sulphate or muriate of 
potash. The percentage of potash is rather low, but should be 
considered in relation to the large quantities of dung and 
seaweed which are used. Experimental work recently conducted 
at Kirton,* in Lincolnshire, under conditions where dung is 
rarely available, have shown that in these circumstances 
nitrogen and potash are more important than phosphate, 
and a mixture consisting of 2J cwt. of sulphate of anun<mia, 
2 to 4 cwt. superphosphate and IJ cwt. of muriate ot potash 
- --- 

♦ 3 . C. Wallsoe, this Joubnai., XXXII, No. 10, January, 1826, 
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is sntisfsetory. Aasnmhig the higher of phoqiihatfrT-' 
ahhoogh in the ixials the lower figure was sufficient—this 
mixture would analjve 6^ per cent, (d nitrogfoi, 17 per cent, 
of soluble phosphate and 9| per cent, of potash. Given good 
cultivation, it is suggested tiiat snoh a mixture could be used 
up to about 12 owt. per aero. 


PRICES OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES 

ROfSv—tJnkM othwwiM i toi ed, Rrleei wt tor not leu than S-ton lota f o.r« in towns nama^l* 
and aia not sash for proMpt ddtwnj. 



Awnrage prion par tern during weak 



anding February 0. 


DnMi4>8ioik 











Bristol 

Hun 

L^pool 

London 

Oaatpw 

amt at 
London 



£ a. 

£ a. 

£ e. 

£ n. 

n. d. 

NUnitn of nodn (N. 15i%) 

a a 

18 16 

18 5 

18 10 

17 5 

M „ lime (N. 18%) 

Snlpfaata of mmnoxiia :— 

Neutinl (N. 20*6%) 

a • 

*• 

•• 

11 10* 

17 8 

12 8* 

12 8* 

12 3* 

12 8* 


Cialoium cyannmide (N. 10%) .. 

8 14* 

8 14* 

8 14* 

8 14* 

^bTST 

Kninit (Pot. 14%) 

8 2 

2 17 

2 17 

2 16 


PoamOi anlta (Pot. 80%) .. 

4 17 

. • 

,, 



„ (Pot. 20%).. 

8 12 

8 2 

8 8 

8 2 


Muriate of potash (Pot. 60*68)%) 
Sulphate M (Pot. 48*61)%) 

BaBoalag(T.P.S0%) 

6 10 

8 6 

8 18 

8 7 


11 10 

10 s 
! *1 

10 16 

8 8i 

11 6 

4 6 

« ., 

H (T.P. 28%) 

• • 

2 Hi 

8 18f 

. • 

,, 

„ <TJP.26%) .. 

• • 

2 71 

2 16i 

•. 

,, 

(TJP.24%) .. 


2 2$ 

,, 


•. 

Ckound rook plioephate (TJP.68%) 






Very One grade t 

2 16 

a a 

•, 

2 16d 

0 11 

Flue Grade || . 

2 10 

a a 

,, 

2 IM 

0 11 

’'**"*?*“ glillg ;; 

3 S 

a a 

a a 

a a 

8 8 

8 6 

8 10 

2 8 

_ (8j.ao%i 

8 2 

2 16 

8 2 

8 8 

2 1 

Boas meal (N. 8)%, TJP. 46%) .. 
Steamed boue ^ur (M. {%, 
T.P. 60*66%) 

8 15 

8 6 

6 10 

6 0 

•« 

6 Of 

Kami 

6 6 ! 

6 16 

e a 

Burnt lump lime . 

2 a 

1 12a 


2 le 

a a 

Ground lime . 

* 7 

2 le 

2 86 

1 16e 


Ground limestone . 

• • 1 

a a 

1 106 



Ground chalk . 

•• 

1 8 


1 6e 

• • 


AhbNTiatloiiai N.»Kltio«eii; 3^««>8olQbfo Phosphate; T.P.«Total Pbospbats; 

Pot.«e Potash. 


* psttwtd la l-ton lots at puiehaasr's nsansl fanwap station, 
t Delivered (within a ttnilted area) at purchaser's neaieat railway station. 

I Hatt pdees inslada dattveiy to any Otatlon la Torlnliixe. Liverpool to any station 
In Laoeashlie. London pdoss are for i-ton lota dellvosed la the home ootmtlcs. 
t FineneM 80% throitidk standard soieen of 14,400 holeo to the sgnare inch (120 mesh sieve). 
-Fineness 80% throngh standardsenenof 18,000 holes to thesqaaie inoh(100 mesh sieve) 
a Dettvmed to flnfl 
8 Deil versd to Liverpool srea. 
f P M t4Sn la i-toa lote to Loaden. 

4 MoilBe44onloti4M. at Ifoftharn XdmdonStetl^ At a^WOU and SJL London 
Stations ths eost to pnrehsseis Is Ss. Od. per ton extra. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR MARCH 

E. T. Haikak, M.A., 

Sehod of AgrievUun, Cambridge. 

The Feeding of Goate for Milk Frodnotioin.— Tl» keeping of 
goats for milk production has shown considerable progresa 
during the last decade, and the extent to which goats are now 
kept for this puipose is evidenced by the number of entries 
and exhibits made at the principal agricultural shows, and by 
the fact that several milk-recording societies for goats are 
now in existence and are affiliated to the Central Council of 
Milk-Becording Societies. The reason for the popularity of the 
goat as a milk-producing animal is not far to seek. The goat 
is a hardy animal, thrives well under poor conditions, and does 
not require expensive or extensive accommodation. For these 
reasons the goat is an ideal milk-producing animal for the 
small-holder and the cottager, particularly as the bulk of its 
food can be supplied by roadside grazing. Moreover, consider¬ 
able attention abroad has been paid to the production of 
deep-milking strains of goats, and by importation from the 
Continent the native breed of goat in England has been 
improved to such an extent that the purcharc of goats of good 
milking strain is a comparatively simple matter. 

Th^ increased attention paid to milch goats has led to a 
demand for information on the feeding of these animals, and 
the purpose of this article is to lay down a few simple rules 
for the guidance of goat keepers in the feeding of their animals. 
The feeding principles underlying tnilk production in the goat 
are similar to those governing milk production in the cow. 
As in the case of the cow, the ration of the goat may be divided 
into two parts, a maintenance portion and a production portion. 
The maintenance portion is required to maintain the functional 
activities of the goat and to keep it in a healthy, thriving 
condition. The production portion is required to yield the 
food elements needed for the milk produced. Readers of these 
articles will be aware of the fact that a perfect food needs to 
supply to the animal a certain amount of digestible protein, 
or flesh-forming material, and a certain amount of energy 
producers—^fats, starches, sugar, and to a certain extent woody 
flbre, coming imder this latter category. In addition, a certain 
proportion of mineral substances and vitamines are required, 
and, except in special circumstances, adequate amounts of 
these substances are generally present in typical food ifibk-tures. 
For this reason a feeding system generally <mly expresses the 
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.mqoiraments of tlie amiiaal in terms of digestible proton and 
energy’, the energy required being expressed for reasons of 
nmplkdty in tenns of starch, the digestible fats, sugars, fibre, 
and starches being comprised under, “starch equivalent.” 

In tihe case of the goat, the daily requirements for maintenance, 
ezfnresaed per 100 lb. live wdght, are 0*11 lb. digestible proton 
and 0*86 lb. starch equivalent. For milk production, in addition 
to the maintenance requirements already given, the goat will 
require 0*16 lb. of digestible protein and 0*63 lb. of starch equiva¬ 
lent for every quart of milk produced per day. From these 
figures it becomes a comparatively simple matter to calculate 
the rations required for any goat according to the milk yidded. 
The daily maintenance requirements of a 100-lb. goat, as indi¬ 
cated above, would be satisfied with 3 lb. of good quality meadow 
hay per day. As the weight of the goat increased, so the mainten¬ 
ance requirements would also increase, but as the requirements 
of file animal are proportional to the surface andnotto the body 
weight, the increase of food is not proportioiud to the wd^. 
Thus the maintenance requirement of a 160-lb. goat would be 
4 (not 4^) lb. of meadow hay as the weight would indicate. 

With regard to the production ration, the daily ration must 
contain 0* 16lb. digestible protein and 0*63 lb. starch equivalentfmr 
every quart of milk produced, so that a goat giving three quarts 
of milk a day would require a daily production ration yieldii^ 
0*46 lb. digestible protein and 1*89 lb. starch equivalent. This 
would be satisfi^ by 3 lb. of a mixture consisting of crushed 
oats and beans in equal parts. A suitable ration for a 100-lb. 
goat giving three quarts of milk a day would therefme be: 
hay, 3 lb.; oats, 1| lb.; beans, 1| lb. A 160-lb. goat giving a 
similar amount of milk would require : hay, 4 lb.; oats, 1| lb.; 
beans, 1| lb., the extra pound of hay being required for extra 
maintenanoe necessitated by the fact that the animal is larger. 
In order to facilitate ease of calculation, a few suitable mixtures 
are given for milk production:— 


Fob Mnjc Pboduotiok pbb Quabt ow Mux nm Dmc 

Mixture by weight Quaniity pw quart of milk 

(1) 1 oats, 1 beam. - 1 lb. 

(8) Bran lb. 

(8) Palm-kemel cake 1 lb. 

(4) Coconut cake .. 1 lb. 

(6) 1 linseed cake, 1 maise 1 lb. 

Fob MAXHtEmraNOB or 100>ui. CktAT bbb Dibk 

Mixture by weight Quantity per quart of milk 

(1) Good aoeadow hay 3 lb. 

2 oat straw, 1 dover hay 8 lb. 

(8) 8 oat straw, 4 roots >. •. 8 lb. 
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OpMbErnoii 


,t 0Miiacl^Ho.8W« 
pf ATgomnno * • 

„ Bm«a 
,, RuniAti 
Oftti, Bbi^Mi, whito .. 
w „ blMsk and g 
•I Soc^cdh white • • 

„ Irish black 
^ fs cd 

„ Anaerieao.. 

„ Amninie 



Maiie, Argan^ixie 
», Sooth African 
Beans, EngUd) winter 
Peas, Eoi^sh bhie 
„ Japaneae 
Pari, Bombay ., 

Rye, homegrown 
BliUers' 

Bran, British.. 
broad .. 

Middlings flhs, imM 
„ onarse_ Bi 
Pollards, imported 
Meal, barley .. 


M Slute 
cost bean 


rlutenfeed 


#» Sth • • • • 

Raise, cooked flaked .. 
linseed . • *. 

„ oake, English, 1S% oil 

f» w 9f ** 

» 9f 99 ®% 99 

Soya bean „ «% „ 

Oottonseed ea^E ^l i ^ 6^„ j 

Deoortioated eottoneeed meat 
7% ofl 

Coconut oake, 6% oil., 
Groond-iuil eidce, fl% oil 
Decorticated groond-nnt cake, 
7% oU 

Pafan kernel oaks, 6% oil 
„ H w meeif oil 

„ H meal, 2% oil 

Feeding tteeole. 

Brewers* grains. Dried ale 
M » >• porter .. 

„ Wet ale 

H 99 99 porter .. 

MsStenfans. 


Priow at London exoapt where othenriae stated. 

* At Ban. t At iiwopooL I At Bristol. 
Bon—M prioss oaated above lepnnnt the svem prices at which aetnalwhole 



Ooetel 

food 

▼ahss 

per 

ton 

1 e. 

11 

6 

9 

1 

9 11 

9 

5 

8 14 

9 

8 

8 

16 

8 

5 

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

16 

7 

5 

7 

16 

7 

2 

7 

9 

7 

12 

9 

8 

i5 

14 

27 

14 

11 

11 

8 

11 

6 

5 

7 

2 

6 

12 

6 

12 

5 

15 

10 

6 

9 

1 

7 

17 

7 

10 

8 

16 

11 

0 

18 

2 

10 

4 

16 

11 

11 

0 

10 

12 

10 

7 

9 

1 

5 

0 

4 

13 

6 

18 

7 

11 

6 

9 

9 

4 

7 

6 

8 

19 

6 18 

6 16 

6< 

-8 

5 

18 

0 

17 

0 

10 

5 

8 


1*70 9<6 

M8 6-2 


1-43 6*2 

166 7-6 


188 7*6 

1-26 7*6 


2 9 1*47 20 

4 7 2*45 18 

8 0 4*28 18 

8 1 1*65 7*2 

2 5 1*29 9*1 

8 0 1*61 10 
8 5 1*88 10 

2 6 1*84 12 

2 8 1*20 11 

1 It 1*03 11 

2 11 1*56 6*2 

2 8 1*20 6*8 
1 10 0*98 10 

2 0 1*07 10 

2 5 1*29 8*6 

3 4 1*78 20 

6 10 8*66 48 

2 5 1*29 8*6 

2 9 1*47 19 

8 0 1*61 25 

2 10 1*52 26 

2 0 1*47 25 

2 7 1*88 86 

2 7 1*88 17 

2 8 1*20 17 

1 10 0*98 85 

1 11 1*08 16 

2 8 1*20 27 

2 6 1*84 41 

1 11 1*03 17 

2 5 1*29 17 

1 11 1-03 17 

2 8 1*20 2*7 

2 7 1*88 18 

2 5 1*29 18 

1 2 0*62 4*8 

0 8 086 4*8 

2 6 1*34 16 


te* sonu ri ad c a* 
ttiMhylten 


i, however, easUp compere the relative imeN of,the kedfatp itefli on 
telallon used In thsee notea. Thiw,mp^pitolMmdeatekpta 


aarM, ficm^ rsentta of wiA cekw^ons s bnyer can detewdncwhitelefidhigsteffrive 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 
Ntthbub" and dedaied Talne of animals, living, for breeding, 
exported from Great Britain and Nortbem 
Bipoart ot Ireland in the three montiis ended Deomn- 

Breeding Stock be^ 1926, compared Trifh Ihe oorteqxmd- 
ing pmiod in 1925. (From letoms 


supjdied by H.M. Customs and Excise.) 


Ck^untry to whioh 
•xportod 

Oct. t 
H 

0 Dec., < 
^26 

Oct. t 
11 

o Deo., 

)25 

Number 

Declared 

value 

Number 

Declared 

value 

Cattlb 


£ 


£ 

Argentina 

57 

6,204 

67 

7,748 

Bolivia ^. 

0 

0 

21 

1,806 

Brazil 

80 

3,692 

0 

0 

Cuba . 

86 

865 

0 

0 

Guatemala 

10 

885 

0 

0 

Uruguay 

4 

285 

8 


British India 

8 

890 

5 

470 

Irish Free State 

L821 

20,060 

1,640 

20,874 

Palestine 

4 

1,600 

0 

0 

Union of South Africa .. 

0 

0 

58 

4,465 

Other countries .. 

24 

1,260 

18 

1,547 

Totsd of cattle 

1,484 

84,541 

1,817 

39,705 

Shibkp and Lambs 





Argentina 

329 

9,963 

602 

11,666 

Bolivia. 

0 

0 

54 

1,962 

Brskzil 

40 

1,210 

0 

0 

Chile 

7 

1,200 

24 

1,185 

Russia .. 

266 

8,803 

0 

0 

Uruguay 

85 

2,268 

159 

8,490 

Australia.. 

0 

0 

9 

850 

Falkland Islands 

0 

0 

10 

360 

Irish Free State 

1,112 

2,346 

850 

8,991 

Union of South Africa .. 

0 

0 

29 

693 

Other countries .. 

18 

292 

18 

145 

Total of sheep and lambs ,. 

1,857 

21,082 

1,755 

24,821 

SWXNB 





Argentina 

7 

260 

2 

40 

Bolivia 

0 

0 

8 

498 

Chile . 

8 

175 

0 

0 

Germany.. 

5 

115 

12 

476 

Lithuania 

24 

1,200 

0 

0 

Russia. 

0 

0 

50 

1,000 


5 

850 

0 

0 

Irish Free State 

827 

1,949 

186 

789 

, Ofdier ootmtries .. 

20 

450 

22 

648 

Total of swine 

391 

4,499 

280 

. , 

8,846 
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Ntthbbb and declared value of animalB, living, for breeding, 
exported from Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland during 1926, with comparative 
figures for 1925. (From Annual State¬ 
ment of Trade and returns supplied by 
H.M. Gustoms and Excise.) 


Eipogrt of 
BMedlng Stodt 
In 1926 


Country to which 
exported 

1926 

19 

26 

Number 

Declared 

value 

Number 

Declared 

value 

Cattle 


£ 


£ 

Argentina 

^ 337 

61,329 

609 

108,662 

Brazil 

110 

10,330 

12 

1,982 

Chile . 

34 

3,366 

6 

840 

Germany 

9 

762 

41 

1,944 

tJruguay 

67 

10,991 

69 

13,166 

Australia 

35 

6,421 

1 

46 

British India 

14 

740 

23 

1,120 

Irish Free State 

6,708 

84,644 

6,861 

77,938 

Kenya .. 

18 

1,204 

30 

1,842 

Union of South Africa .. 

20 

1,160 

141 

12,914 

Other countries .. 

169 

8,392 

136 

7,042 

Total of cattle 

6,601 

179,208 

6,827 

227,396 

Sheep akd Lambs 





Argentina 

629 

18,011 

1,102 

24,077 

Bolivia .. 

0 

0 

64 

1,962 

Brazil 

49 

1,462 

3 

100 

Chile . 

14 

1,403 

27 

1,420 

Peru . 

0 

0 


1,166 

Russia 

266 

3,803 


3,464 

Uruguay. 

166 

6,079 


4,660 

Irish Free State 

2,038 

4,478 


9,416 

Union of South Africa .. 

0 

0 

71 

1,323 

Other countries.. 

99 

1,764 

139 

3,968 

Total of sheep and lambs 

3,261 

36,990 

4,696 

61,636 

Swine 





Argentina 

23 

627 

13 

247 

Belgium .. 

8 

276 

30 

200 

France. 

19 

426 

14 

214 

Germany 

30 

843^ 

62 

1,962 

Italy . 

8 

178 

24 

683 

Russia. 

180 

3,646 

81 

2,088 

Serb-Croat-Slovene State 

40 

1,260 

0 

0 

Iririi Free State 

1,123 

6,166 

682 

2,707 

Union of South Africa •. 

0 

0 

89 

2,019 

Other countries.. 

102 

3,496 

107 

3,043 

Tota^{jtwine 

1,633 

16,894 

1 

1,002 

13,063 


4d 
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Thb onstomary xise whidb ooetm in tiw geneFsl index 
figme for sgriooflairal produce in Januaiy is appazent again 
this year in the rise from 46 per oent. 
The AgAexOlaai above pre-war in December to 46 per cent. 
lade* W nmlw p in January. The increase of S points 
this year is, however, less than the rises of 
4 to 6 points shown in recent years. These increases are a 
result of prices in January of the base years being on die whole 
lower than those of December of those jreara. 

Li the following table are shown the percentage increases 
as compared with pre-war prices each month since January, 
1922 

Peroentage Tnoraaae oompared with the 
Average of the oorreeponding month in 
ieil-13 


Month 

1922 

1928 

1924 

1925 

1926 

January 

.. 71 

67 

60 

71 

58 

February 

75 

68 

61 

69 

53 

Maroh 

78 

59 

57 

66 

49 

April 

66 

54 

58 

59 

52 

May 

69 

54 

57 

57 

50 

June 

64 

49 

56 

58 

48 

July 

67 

50 

58 

49 

48 

August. 

68 

52 

57 

54 

49 

September 

59 

52 

61 

55 

55 

October 

61 

50 

66 

53 

48 

November 

63 

51 

66 

54 

48 

Deoember 

61 

Grain 

55 

65 

54 

46 


Wheat and oats showed no change in average price as 
oompared with December, but, while the index figure for 
wheat remained unaltered at 61 per oent. above the base 
years 1911-13, the index figure for oats rose by 3 points 
to 20 per oent. above pre-war as a result of a lower base price 
in January. Barley at 10». lid. per owt. was only Id. per owt. 
dearer than in December, but the index figure rose by 6 points 
to 36 per oent. above pre-war. Barley averaged 6d. per owt. 
more than in January, 1626, but wheat was 6d. per owt. cheaper 
and oats as much as Is. Id. per cwt. cheaper on the year. 

Live Stock 

The price of fat cattle in January was practically the same 
as in December, but, with a lower base price, the index figure 
was 5'points higher at 33 per oent. above the level of 1911-13. 
As oompared with a year earlier, fat cattle were over 6s. per 
live owt. cheaper. Fat sheep became a little dearer in the 
month under review and averaged 57 pw cent, above pre-war, 
or 6 points lower than in January, 1926. Both bacon pigs and 
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porkers show hig^ index figotes as eompared with BeoMoiim:, 
bat the inoteases of 7 and 10 points reqiectirely are doe 
almost entirely to changes in base prices. Fat pigs were 
appreciably cheaper than in January, 1926, bacon pigs 
declining by Is. 7d. and porkers by lid. per stone durii^ 
the twelve months. Dairy cattle depreciated in value in 
January by about 2Sb. per Imad, and were only 28 per cent, 
dearer than in 1911-13. Store cattle realnsed 29 per cent, and 
store sheep 56 per cent, above pre-war, while store pigs were 
very dear at 135 per cent, above January, 1911-13. 

Dairy and PovUry Produce 

The most noticeable 'price change as compared with 
December was that of eggs, which in January averaged only 
Is. 10|d. per dozen, or 7d. per dozen less than in December, 
but as there was a proportionid difference in the base years 
the index figure remained unaltered at the level of 46 per cent, 
above pre-war. This was a reduction of 24 points on the figure 
for the previous January, when eggs averaged about 2s. 2d. 
per dozen. Milk showed no change in price or index number. 
Butter was slightly cheaper and the relative index number 
was 3 points lower at 37 per cent, above 1911-13, while cheese, 
which became somewhat dearer, was 10 points higher at a 
level of 38 per cent, above the base years. 

Otker Commodities 

Potatoes were very slightly cheaper in January, but the 
fall of 16 points in the index figure from 110 per cent, above 
the base years to 96 per cent, was due very largely to the 
higher base price in January, 1911-13. 

Wool was a little cheaper on the montb, but as prices in 
January, 1911-13, were lower than in Dumber in those 
years, the index figure was 3 points higher at 32 per cent, 
above the pre-war level. 

The reduction of 9 points in the general index number as 
oon^Mkred with January, 1926, is due whoBy to the lower 
levd of prices of live stock and live-stodc products. Com, 
potatoes and hay avmaged 39 per cent, above pre-war in 
January this year against 36 per cent, in January 1926, a 
rise (ff-4 points, mainly owing to the increased price of potatoes, 
but com Was onty 3 pdnts lower on the year. Fat stock 
showed a rednotumi of 14 points to an average of 62 per cent, 
above ng^war, and dairy produce declined by 11 points to 
an avdn^ of 61 per cent., while eggs and poultry at 42 per 
cent, above 1911-13 were 21 points lower mi the year. 


4d2 
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Index numbers of different commodities during recent 
months and in January, 1926 and 1926, aro shown below:— 


Percentage Inoreaae as compared with the Average 
Prices ruling in the ooireaponding months of 
1911.13 


Commodity 

1926 

1926 

T557 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Cot. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Wheat 



76 

67 

53 

66 

61 

61 

Barl^ 



81 

31 

42 

35 

81 

36 

Oats 



46 

35 

17 

20 

17 

20 

Fat cattle.. 



52 

62 

36 

31 

28 

33 

Fat sheep .. 



107 

63 

62 

43 

44 

67 

Baoon pigs 



67 

94 

74 

71 

63 

70 

Pork pigs .. 



69 

94 

81 

76 

72 

82 

Dairy cows 



63 

42 

38 

34 

30 

28 

Store oattle 



43 

33 

25 

22 

21 

29 

Store sheep 



102 

67 

47 

42 

41 

66 

Store pigs j 



49 

121 

142 

136 

116 

136 

Eggs 



82 

70 

68 

60 

46 

46 

Poultry 



63 

66 

48 

49 

49 

38 

Milk 



84 

74 

60 

64 

66 

65 

Butter 



73 

63 

62 

47 

40 

37 

Cheese 



49 

82 

30 

28 

28 

38 

Potatoes .. 



162 

63 

81 

113 

110 

95 

Hay 



1 

4 

6 

4 

2 


Wool 



128 

60 

32 

31 

29 

32 


* Dtioreaee. 

****** 


The trials which each year are held by the Ministry, with 
the object of testing new varieties of potatoes as to their 
immunity from wart disease, were again 

Trials of Potatoes conducted in 1926 on the farm of the 
for Tniwinnity from National Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
Wart Disease, 1926 Ormskirk, Lancashire. The actual field 
operations and the taking of records were 
carried out by Mr. Harold Bryan, B.Sc., and Mrs. McDermott, 
of the Institute, but the trials were conducted on a plan 
approved by the Ministry. 

The results of the trials have been considered by a small 
Committee composed of representatives of the Mhiistry of 
Agriculture, the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland, and co-ordinated 
with the results of the trials carried out by the two latter 
Departments at Philpstoun and Kilkeel respectively. 

The Committee recommended the approval of no fewer 
than 39 new varieties, but only six of these have actfUdly been 
added to the approved list. In the remaining oases, inclusion 
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has been postponed until such time as the raisers have intimated 
to the Ministry that the varieties have actually been, or will 
shortly be, introduced into commerce. Descriptions are given 
below of the six new approved varieties, together with those of 
four varieties which were approved after trials carried out in 
previous years, but which have only recently been placed on 
the market. 

The findings of the Potato Synonym Committee of the 
National Institute oi Agricultural Botany, have been accepted 
by the Ministry, where recommendations as to the classification 
of new varieties, as synomymous with existing varieties, have 
been made by that Committee. 

Eaxly Varieties 

“ Earlyfidd." 

Sprout .. Pink. 

I^ber .. Bound to oval; skin white ; flesh lemon ; eyes 
shallow. 

Haulm and Dwarf, weak, spreading ; leaflets grey-green, droop- 
Foliage ing, long, narrow, soft appearance ; stem slight 

pi^ colouration at the base only; wings 
straight. 

Flowers .. White, large, not numerous. 

‘‘ Herald:* 

Sprout .. Blue. 

l^ber .. Oval to oblong ; skin ^hite ; eyes shallow ; flesh 
white. 

Haulm and Low to medium height, spreading ; leaves glossy. 
Foliage 

Flowers .. White, frequent; berries fairly frequent ; buds dark. 

Second Early Varieties 

“ Argyll Favourite.” 

Sprout .. Pink. 

l^ber .. Bound ; skin white ; flesh white ; eyes shallow, 

sub-terminal. 

Haulm and Upright to spreading; leaflets light grey-green, 
Foliage numerous small secondary leaflets; terminal 

leaflets drooping; wings serrated. 

Flowers .. White, fairly numerous, borne on long stalks. 

“ MaH>eth*8 CaaUe:* 

Sprout . • Faint pink. 

l^ber .. Eadney ; skin white ; flesh white ; eyes shallow. 

Haulm and Dwarf, spreading; leaflets rather small, grey-green 
Foliage colour; leaf markedly open. 

Flowers .. None observed. 

Late or Hainotop Varieties 

“ Aberdeen Favourite.” 

Sprout .. Pink. 

l^ber .. Bound; skin white; flesh pale lemon; eyes 
shallow. 

Tiirritm and' Upright, compact; leaflets dark green, medium 
Foliage size, glossy, terminal leaflets drooping, secondary 

leaflets la^ ; stems bronzed ; wings straight. 
Flowers .. •White, rare. 
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** Cardinal.^* 

Sprout .. De^ red. 

Tn\m .. Kid^y; eyes shallow; ddn very dadc red; flerii 
white. 

Haolm and Tall, upright to spreading, moderatdy vigorous ; 
Foliage leaStets li^t ^y •green, smooth, dw and soft; 

stem oolouratkm general, extending to the mid* 
ribs. 

Flowers .. Heliotrope, tipped white. 

‘‘ Doon Star.'' 

Sprout .. Purple. 

IMber .. Round to oval; skin white; flesh lemon ; eym 
shaliow. 

Haulm and Tall, strong, upright, oompaot, regular habit of 
Foliage growth; le^etsgrey-green,ereot,long,narrow, 

hard and dull appearance; stems bronsed, 
especially at base and in the axils of the leaves. 

Flowers .. White, not numerous; anthers orange. 

Duke of Perth." 

Sprout .. Blue. 

l^ber .. Oval; skin white; eyes shallow ,* eyebrows long; 
fleidi white. 

Haulm and Habit tall, upri^t, dense; stems strong. 
Foliage branching freely below ground, mottled dark 

red purple; wings wa^^ at the tops; leaf 
fairly open, riiort; leaflets light to medium 
green, di^, soft. 

Flowers .. None observed. 

‘‘ Olmcoe." 

Sprout .. Pink. 

IMber .. Round to oval, flatrish; sldn white; flesh very 
pale lemon; eyes medium with faint pink 
colouration. 

Haulm and Upright, compact, vigorous, moderately tall; 
Foliage leasts large, light grey-green. 

Flowers .. White, fairly numerous; anthers orange. 

‘‘ Hopeful." 

Sprout .. Pink. 

I^ber .. Round ; skin white; flesh white ; eyes medium. 

Haulm and Tall, strong, open, upright, with a tufted growing 
Foliage point; leaflets dark grey-green, long, fairly 

narrow; seoondmy leaflets large, few; steins 
green, thick; wings crinkled. 

Flowers .. White, huge, numerous. 

e « e a « e 

The Ministry will continue, during the coming season, to 
test, at Ormskirk, at the Potato Testing Station of the 
National Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
Wart Disease potatoes and potato seedlings as to 
Immunity Trials: their immunity from, or susceptibility 
Season 1027 to, wart disease, on the oonditions stated 
below. 

An entry form (No. 346 H.]>.), obtainable from the Miar'nti jr. 
must be fflled up and returned to the Potato Testing Station, 
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lai&am, Omukirk, LamM, with the reguinte fees. Samples 
niiisl be sent to the Station so as to arriTe not earlier 
Febroaiy 21 or later than ICacoh 31, 1927. 

Potatoes are accepted Jrom Unglieh, Scottish, and Irish 
growers, for trial, under the following conditions:— 

(a) Quantity of each stock of potato to be sent for the fkst tiiM — 
85 aeed-iisBe tiibm. 

(5) Quantify of eadh stock of potato to be sent for the second and 
subsequent years—50 seed-size tubers. 

Fees, on the foUowiag scale, are payable in respect of each 
stock of potato, when first entered for immunity trials:— 

Less than five samples from one grower: 10s. per sample. 
Five samples or more from one grower: 8s. per sample iq> to 
20, and 6 b. for each sanqile in excess of 20. 

The$t fees are not reMmable in any^ cireum9tanee$» 

(e) The Mhristry, while tsJdng xeascmable precautions to secure 
satisfactory growth, can accept no rei^nsibility for the failure 
of any variety. 

(d) The Ministiy will take all reasonable precautions to secure that 
an the produce of the trial plots is fed to stock after being 
thoroughly mixed together, except such portions as may be needed 
for exMbition or scientific purposes authorized by the Ministry. 
The Ministry, however, reserves the right to send tubers frcm 
the produce grown at Ormskirk for testing at the official stations 
of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland and the Ministry of 
Agriculture for Noi&em Ireland. 

(e) Ihe Ministay wiU furnish as early as possible a report on each 
stock forwarded. 

(/) When the Ministry is satisfied, as a result of the trials, that a 
variety is immune firom wart disease, it wiU formally approve ** 
the variety and wiU issue an offic^ certificate of immunity. 
Sudi certificates wiU not be issued until the variety has be^ 
named, and until an assurance has heea recaved from the sender 
that it has bean, or is about to be, introduced into commerce. 
When a variety^ tested under a number or letter^ hoe been 
eequenUy named and ** approved^** a eaimple of 100 tubers of the 
variety^ as named, must be sent to Ormskirk for comparison wiih the 
tested stock* No certificate will be issued for any new variety until 
it has passed at least two consecutive years’ tests without con¬ 
tracting the disease, and has been declared by the Synonym 
Committee of the National Institute of Agricultu^ Botany to be 
distinct from existing varieties. 

Potatoes are aooepted yrom /orei^ growers on the conditions 
(a) to (e) set out above, but no foreign vartoty will be formally 

approved ” and no oerldfioate will be issued until the variety 
is definitely introduced into oommeroe in Great Britain. 

Trials qf Se^dUnfs.—The Ministry desires to encourage the 
breeding of new varieties of potatoes, and, in order to provide 
information for breeders of seedlings, it is prepared to aooept 
not fewer than two tubers and not more than 10 tubers of 
any eei&ngB for growing for one season cm the trial {dots, and 
to furnish a report on the results obtained without payment of 
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a fee. These tests, however, will not be oonfiddered as forming 
part of the Immunity Trials proper and will not be zeokoned in 
the period of two years referred to under (/). The 

results of these tests will not be included in any report issued by 
the Ministry. 

Gbnbbal iKSTBUonoNS : Ca/nriage. —Small eonsignments rdiould ba 
sent by passenger train, carriage paid, or by parcel post; larger con* 
signments should be forwarded by goods train, carriage paid. 

Labels .—^All consignments should be distinctly labelled. A label 
bearing the name and address of the sender and name of variety or 
seedling number should be firmly tied to the bag; in addition a aix^lar 
label should be placed inside the bag. 

Address .—^All consignments should be addressed to :— 

The Superintendent, 

Potato Testing Station, 

Natioxxal Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
Lathom, Ormskirk, Lancs. 

Station : Ormskirk, L.M. & S. Railway. 

Date of Forwarding .—Consignments should be sent so as to reach the 
Testing Station not earlier than February 21 nor later than March 81. 


Foot-and-Moiifh Disease. —^Eleven outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
have been confirmed since the issue of the February number of the 
JoxmNAL. 

Fresh centres of disease were discovered at Witney, Oxfordshire, on 
January 22 ; and at Kingsbury, Warwickshire, on February 10. Four 
other outbreaks have smce been confirmed in the Warwickshire area. 

In addition three further outbreek» have also been confirmed in the 
Duffield (Derby) district; and two in the Kelvedon (Essex) area. 

Nineteen outbreaks have been confirmed in all since January 1 last, 
involving seven counties, and the slaughter of 773 cattle, 399 sheep and 
825 pigs. 


Fnrm Workers Minimum Wages. —meeting of the Agricultural 
Wages Board was held on February 1, at 7 Whitehall Flam, S.W. 1, 
the chairman. Lord Kenyon, presiding. 

The Board considered notifications from Agricultural Wages Com¬ 
mittees of resolutions fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages, and 
proceeded to make the following orders carrying out the Committees* 
decisions.:— 

Hampshire and Isle of Wight .—^An Order, to come into operation on 
February 7, fixing minimum and overtime rates of wages for 
male workers and minimum rates of wages for female workers, to 
continue in force until October 11, 1927. The minimum rate in 
the case of male workers of 21 yecus of age and over is increased 
from 30s. to 30s. 6d. per week of 51 hours in summer and 48 hours 
in winter, with overtime at 8d. per hour exc^ in the case of 
carters, cowmen, shepherds or milkers, where the overtime rate in 
respect of time spent in attendance upon animals is 7|d. per hour. 
Sli^t increases are also made in t^ minimum nj^gg^or male 
workers of 18 and under 21 years of age. In the cSSe^f female 
workers of 18 years of age and over, the minimiun rata is 5d. per 
hour for all time worked. 
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E€ui Biding of Yorkohire.-^AxL Order fixing special overtime rates of 
wages for employment on the com harvest in 1927. The rates in 
question are in i^e case of male workers of 21 years of age and over, 
who are not boarded and lodged by their employer, Is. 3d. per 
hour, and in the case of workers who are boarded and lodged, Is.; 
in the case of foremen, beastmen, shepherds said waggoners, 9d. 
for third and fourth la^ and 7d. for other beginners irrespective 
of age. 

Denbigh and FHni.^An Order continuing from February 16, 1927, 
until February 15, 1928, the existing minimum and overtime 
rates of wages for male and female workers. The minimum rates 
in the case of male workers of 21 years of age and over are 37s. 
per week of 61 hours in the case of horsemen, cattlemen, cowmen, 
shepherds or bailifts, and SOs. 6d. per weebi of 50 hours in, the case 
of other male workers, with overtime in all cases at 9d. per hour. 
The minimum rate fix^ for female workers of 18 years of age and 
over is 5d. per hour, vdth overtime at 61d. per hour. 

Radnor and Brecon .—^An Order fixing minimum and overtime rates 
of wages for male and female workers to come into operation on 
February 15, 1927, and to continue in operation until April 30, 
1927. d^e minimum rates of wages are, in the case of male 
workers of 21 years of age and over, 30 b. per week of 54 hours 
with overtime at 9d. per hour, and in the case of female workers 
of 18 years of age and over, 5d. per hour, with overtime at 6^. 
per hour on wedkdAyB and 7j|^. per hour on Simda 3 r 8 . 

Copies of the Orders in full may be obtained on application to the 
. Secretcuy of the Agricultural Wages Board. 

« a a a a a 

FnforsemsDt of Minimum Batai of Wages.— During the month 
ending February 15, legal prooeedings were instituted against ten 
employers for fa^ure to pay &e minimum and overtime rates of wagee 
fix^ by the Orders of the Agricultural Wages Board for workers in 
agricultiue. Particulars of the cases are as follows ;— 

Arrears Workers 


County 

Court 

Fines 


Costs 


of 


con- 








wages 

cemed 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


Kent 

Mailing .. 

10 

0 

0 

0 10 

6 

23 

8 

8 

2 

Hants 

Petersfield 

16 

0 

0 

5 5 

0 

100 

0 

• 0 

4 

Salop 

Baseohurch 


— 


2 9 

0 

18 

4 

0 

1 

w 

Church 











Stretton 

0 

10 

0 

— 


3 

10 

0 

1 

Durham •. 

Staindrop 

1 

0 

0 

5 5 

0 

89 

17 

10 

4 

Glamorgan 

Bridgend. • 

2 

0 

0 

1 19 

0 

2 

10 

0 

3 

»> 

Barry 

4 

0 

0 

0 14 

6 

15 

11 

0 

2 

Cornwall .. 

Launceston 


— 


3 15 

0 

3 

9 

6 

3 

Kent 

Wingham 

2 

0 

0 

— 


14 

15 

10 

2 

Cornwall .. 

Torpoint 

3 

0 

0 

8 18 

► 0 

5 

7 

3 

3 


The second annual report, required to be made by the Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries to Pariiament, of prooeedings under the 
Agricultund Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924, has now been issued, and 
copies are obtainable t^ugh any l^kseller or directly from H.M. 
Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Price Is. 

Tlie report reviews the work of the Agricultural Wages Board and 
the County Wages Committees during the twelve months ended 
Sq;>teMb»80, 1926, and includes particulars of the minimum rates of 
wages in each area and infonnation as to the steps taken by the 
Ministry to seouie the observance of the rates. 
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Wum Wmm Ui 8e^llMUU--Thfl 9omA of Agtfota^we forflooHAiia 
hM p«iblidi!^ inlonnatioii aa to tbe weimg$ wages pajd to fam 
woflm ilwoiig^ut Sootlaad Ifaptinmag, 1926« 

The partioqfiHfs given show a wide divezgttiee in the wages paid in 
various parts of the country, and emphasfae the prominent part wfaieh 
perquisites play in the oontraots of employment in Scotland* In the 
ease of grieves and foremen, oarii wages vary between 47s* 6d. in 
Ayr (South) and 16s. lid. in Inverness (Harris and XTist). The last- 
mentioned districts are not, however, the lowest jpaid areas when 
the values allotted to perquisites areadded, the rangemtotsl remunera¬ 
tion being from 55s. 9d. in Dumbarton to 82n 8d. in Sutherland* The 
value of die perquisites allowed to this dass of workers varies between 
17s. in Caithness and Is* 2d* in Hie (S.W«) and Claekmannen. 

The earnings ci oHier olaanas of worimrs vary hi much the same way, 
isnd the following table shows the highest and lowest figures for total 
remuneration of married and single workers:— 


Class of 
workers 

Highest total weekly 
remuneration 

Lowest total weddy 
remuneration 

County or 
district 

Amount 

County or 
district 

Amount 

Ploughmen: 


8 . d. 


a. d. 

Married 

Argyll, Central 

45 7 

Orkney 

27 0 

Single 

Forfar, N.E. 

40 0 

Dumfries 

27 1 

Cattlemen: , 




Married 

West Lothian 

49 6 

Caithness 

82 0 

Single 

Perth, S.W. 

87 1 

Inverness (Harris 
and Hist) 

26 4 

Shepherds: 





Married 

East Lothian 

48 0 

Ross (Lewis) 

29 0 

Single 

Lanark, N.W. 

39 0 

Inverness (Harrii^ 
and Uist) 

27 1 

Orramen: 



1 

1 


Married 

Renfrew 

42 0 

Ross (Mainland) 

28 6 

Single 

Aberdeen, E. 

85 6 

Inverness (Skye) 

27 6 


Leaflets issued by the Ministry —Since the date of the list given in 
January (1927) issue of this Jotjbkal, p. 068, the following leaflets 
have b^n issued:— 

Rewritten :— 

No. 366. Hole Draining. 

Revised;— 

No. 105. Wart Disease. 

No. 170. The Use of Lime in Agriculture. 

Amended:— 

No. 882. Carnations. 


Intematfciial^ Tearborks. —The IfUemaHondl Yeaa^hook of Agri» 
euUural BkOietice for 1925-26 (xcviii + 560 pp. 8vo.) has be^ issued 
by the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. ^Che book, 
which is printed in French and English, includes e very agriSultural 
product reaching international markets, and provides an extensive 
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md luoid miimiiAry of infomiatioii for a^^neultuio. 

XbB Intematioiial Iniidtute ham also iasuad tibe ItUemoHonal Yaarbaok 
cf dgrieuUmdl XmgMaHon for 1925 (1104 + xxxv 8vo.) oootamiiig 
a reoovd of laws, daorees and regulationa relati^ to agrioulture» 
6 M 0 ted or issued in tbe various oouatries during tlmt 3 r 6 ar. A brief 
aoatysis of the legislativa measures, printed in eoBtenao in the body of 
the volume, is given in the introduetion, serving to direct the attention 
of the reader to the most important measures ^opted by the different 
governments. Copies of both yearbooks can be obtahied from the 
liinistryt on afqplioation to the S^retary at 10 Whitehidl Place, S.W. 1. 
The price of the Ytaabook qf SktUaHea is 8s., and of the Yearbook of 
LefiilaiUm, 12s. Od., both being sent post free in this country. 


NOTICES .OF BOOKS 

Plant nutrition and Crc^ Proinotion. By £. J. Russell. (University 
of CaUfomia Press and Cambridge Umvmiiy Press. Price 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

IMl book embodies the Hitchcock Lectures for 1924, dehisced by 
Sir John Bussell at the Univeraity of California. The author deeoribm 
in his clear, brief, inimitable style the achievements of scientific investi* 
gators from the early days vdien van Helmont demonstrated to his 
own satisfaction that water was the food of plants. Few e xpe r im ents, 
as the author points out, show more clearly the need for caution in 
interpreting re^ts. By the close of the eighteenth century the part 
play^ by we air in ]^lant growth had been established, and de Saussure’s 
masteiiy summary was published in 1804. There followed the method 
of exact field experiments, introduced by 'Boussingault in 1834, and 
thereafter progress was rapid. The year 1840 is described as the tuniing* 
point in the ^toiy of agricultural science. It was then that Liebig 
cleared up ^e old mystmious theory that plants could be nourished 
only by substances of Ifire nature with his bold announcement that 
plants feed on simple mineral and gaseous substances and build them 
into highly complex products. Liebig’s effort, however, to develop the 
practic^ aspects of die subject failed, and it stands as a warning to 
the scientific investigator t^t laboratory results, however valuable in 
themselves, can rarely be translated dir^ly into practice.” 

The importance of Liebig’s work was recognized by Lawes, who by 
the discovery of superphosphate provided the first notable izmtance of 
the practical value of science to agriculture. Simultaneously, and in 
collaboration with Gilbert, he embarked on the extensive series of 
experiments in agricultural science now known all over the world as 
the Bothsmsted experiments. Following this, we have a fascinating 
description of the discovery of various soil organisms during the period 
1880-1890, ” pwhi^ the most brilliant ten years in tbe hii^ry of soil 
sdenoe,” culminating in a short account of the more recent study of 
soil bacteria and protosoa at Rothamsted itself. 

Good progress has been made in the praotioal application of 
latest kn^ledge of sdl micro-organisms, althou^ the work is still in 
its infancy. Partial sterilization ^ soils, as praouMd in the Lea Valley 
and elsevdiere in connexion with glasshouse work, is the direct outoOine 
of modem research ; so also is we production of artificial farmyard 
manure-—a method that may have important effects, both at home 
and abreadi, where are not available for the conversion of straw 

and othessWima vegetable materiid into manure. The process consists 
of iTV^ffning straw with water and treating with ammonium oarbonatei 
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being Identioal with manuxc making, except that the organisms derive 
their nitrogen from ammonium sidts instead of animal excretions« 
Decomposition proceeds as in an ordinary dungheap, and bacterial 
activity is stHl further hastened by the addition of phosphates. 

This sheds an interesting light on recent experimenta on the intensive 
manuring of pastures with sulphate of anmumia in conjunction with 
phosphates and lime. Tt has been observed that densely matted, 
fibrous turf speedily decomposes under such treatment, giving way to 
rich, fine, palatable herbage. 

Bothamsted is also responsible for an important advance in our 
knowledge of the life cycle of the nodular oiganism of lucerne. It was 
found to include both motile and non-motile forms, and that only in 
the motile condition could it invade the plant roots. Phosphates caused 
the organism to pass from the inert to the motile stage, and phosphates 
were accordingly added to the propagating fiuid, thus ensuring a 
speedy commencement of motility after the c^ture is added to the soil. 

The final chapter is devoted to the structure and composition of the 
soil—^the minei^ phase and the organic or energy phase^-and the 
development of the population of living organisms therein. Considerable 
space is occupied by a study of the soil colloids, which is furnishing an 
explanation of many important soil properties which had previously 
been wholly inexplicable. The author shows conclusively that 
discoveries in applied science inevitalSly follow advances in pure 
science, and that exact knowledge is the only sure basis for improvement. 
It may be remarked in this connexion that the Director of Bothamsted 
is careful to ensure that the application is not delayed or overlooked 
through incomplete co-operation with the practical farmer. 

A full discussion of the subject of plant nutrition, doubtless, lies 
beyond the power of any one man, just as in one small volume sketching 
the progress of agricultural science it is impossible to deal adequately 
even with the work at Bothamsted alone. Yet, as 
One grass blade in its veins 
Wisdom’s whole fiood contains, 

one cannot but regret in closing the book that its accomplished author 
has not seen fit to expoimd some of the mysteries involved in the 
improvement of grass land. 

The Selentifle Feeding of Anlmab. By Professor O. Kellner. 

Authorized translation by W. Goodwin, M.Sc., Ph.D. (London : 

Duckworth A Co. Price 8s. 6d. net.) 

The appearance, in 1009, of a translation of Kellner’s Grundziige 
der Futterungslehie enabled many in England to apply, for the first 
time, scientific principles to the fe^ng of farm stock, and the Scientific 
Feeding of Animals became a standard text book in all countries 
where the English laoguage was spoken. Since then the steady progress 
of Besearoh in Animal Nutrition has resulted in the discovery of 
much new Imowledge, so that in recent years a demand has arisen for 
a new edition of this book which should embody this knowledge, 
while eliminating material which no longer holds true. In the present 
book, a successful attempt has been made to satisfy this demand, and 
the translator has endeavoured, as far as possible, to preserve the * 
character of the original book. For this reason no attempt has been 
made to rearremge Ine subject matter so as more fully to accord with 
English practice. 

The subject matter of the book is grouped naturally into three 
parts. Part I deals with the composition, digestion anc^itilization of 
reeding stufb; Part H is devoted to the consideratimioi the pro¬ 
perties, conservation, preparation, and applicability of feed^ stufb; 
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and Part m treats of the feeding of domestic animals tinder ccm- 
ditions usually found in practice. New subject matter is included^ 
the most important being a chapter on vitamins and a section dealing 
with the preparation of silage. The chapter on vitamins could with 
justification have been amplified to include some of the newer facts 
which have emerged comparatively recently, and perusal of this 
chapter leaves one with the impression that these substances have 
not received the full consideration that their importance merits. 
The section on silage is admirably written, and readers will welcome 
the newer knowledge it includes, particularly that dealing with the 
Herba ensilage process and the Schweizer electrical process. 

A few minor faults are present which, althou^ they do not detract 
from the value of the book, are none the less of importance. A tendency 
eadsts throughout the pages to regard the terms foodstuffs ’* and 
** feeding sti^ " as s 3 monymous, gastric lipase is given an importance 
it does not possess under normal conditions, and a few arithmetical 
errors which occur in the table of analyses in the first edition are also 
contained in this edition. The book may be recommended to idl 
interested in animal nutrition, and both students and practitioners 
will derive information of much value to them in their respective 
vocations, since, in addition to a masterly exposition of the scientifio 
principles of feeding, there exist, disseminated throu^out the pages, 
pearls of practical wisdom. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 

Agriculture, General and flilseellaneoas 

orris, W. J. O.—^Life and Work on the Land. Practical Notes on 
Agriculture, Live Stock, Pastures, Estate Repairs, Bungalow 
Building, etc. (128 pp.) Northampton: W. Mark A Co.; London : 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent A Co., 1926, 3s. 6d. [63,] 
TurrerUine, J, W. —Potash. A Review, Estimate and Forecast. 
(188 pp.) New York : John Wiley A Sons ; London : Chapman 
A HaU, 1926, 158. [63.1673.] 

Adie, R, H.-^Chemistry for Agricultural Students. (357 pp*) 
London : University IHitorial Press, 1926, 5s. 6d. [54.] 

Klein, P., et Sanson, J.—^M4t4orologie et Physique Agriooles. 
(464 pp.) [Encyclop6die Agricole.] Paris: J. B. Ba^^re et 
Fils, 1925, 10 francs. [561.5.] 

Ministry of ^AgricuUure and Fisheries. —^Research and the Land : 
An account of recent progress in Agricultural and Horticultural 
Science m the United Kingdom. By F, E. WUkins- (xiv4-388 pp.) 
London: HJd. Stationery Office, 1926, 2s. 6d. paper covers; 
38. 6d. cloth. [37 (42); 37 (072).] 

Farrow, E, P. —^The Study of Vegetation. (23 pp.) London: 

Blackie A Son, 1926, 2s. [58.19 (42); 58.] 

TansUy, A, O,, and Chipp, T. F. (Edite.).—Aims and Methods 
in the Study of Vegetation. (xvi+384pp.+19pl.) London: 
The British Empire Vegetation Committee and The Grown 
A^nts for the Colonies, 1926, 12s. 6d. [58; 58.3.] 

Collins, S. Hoars, and Rsdington, O. —Plant Products. 2nd 
edition. (262 pp.) London: Bailli^, Tindall A Cox, 1926, 
lOs. 6d. [54.] 

InstiMe of Physics. —Physios in Industry, Vol. iv. Lecture No. 9. 
TRe Yhysioist in Agriculture with Special Reference to Soil 
PtoUemi. By B. A. Keen, ;;vith a foreword by Sir DanM Hall. 
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ipp, St^eS) Oacibvd: Uidvmd^ Vremt London) 

]^ovd, 192B» 8s. [58; 88.112.] 

H,, Limi^ H., mi JfofUiMs, X.—The Folk BS^-Sdhools 
Of Denmark and the Devslonmeat of m Fttamdhg Ocwnmimlty, 
with an Introduction by Sir (188 pp.) Oxford: 

tTniversity Press; London: Humphrey Milforay 1828» 8s. 
[87 (489).] 

Board of AffriouUure for 8eUkmd.—V^am^^ Publioatioii 
No. 6Agricultural Education and Besearoh in Scotland. 
By A. M^OtiUam. (88 pp.) Sdinbur^» 1925» Is. [87 (41).] 
FitzBmdolph^Helm ondHay^M. Dorisl.—The Bural Ludostrles 

of England and Wales. A sur^ made on behalf of the A^pnoul- 
tural Economics Research Institute^ Oxford. Vol. i.—^Tiinber 
and Underwood Industries and Some Village Worio^c^. 
(289 pp. + 12 pi.) Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1928, 58. 
[08.198,] 

Bfuoot A. B., and Htmiefy H.—Crop and Stock Improvement. 
[“Farmer and Stockbreeder’* Manuals.] (117 pp.) Lcmdon : 
Benn, 1926, 6s. [575.4.] 

RuMettf E. J.—^Plant Nutriti(m and Crop Producrion. Hitohcook 
Lectures at the University of Ckitlifomia, 1924. (ix + 115 pp. + 
21 pi.) Berkeley : University of Califomia Press; London : 
Cambridge University Press, 1926, 128. 6d. [87 (01); 68.16; 
63.161; 63.115.] 

MinUtry of AgricuUure and Fiaherier, —^Power Alcohol Production, 
being a Report to the Minister of Agriculture and Firiieries of 
the Departmental Committee appointed by him in connexion 
with the Manufacture of Alcohol for Power Purposes from Sugar 
Beet. (14 pp.) London: HJM. Stationery Office, 1926, 6d. 
[663.5.] 

MmUtry of AgricuUure and Fisheries, —^Investigations into the 
Desiccation (De Vecchis) Process for Producing Buw from 
Sugar Beet. Progress Report by B. J. Owen. (Onord Institute 
of Agricultural Engineering.) (20 pp.) London; H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1926, 4d. [664.1.] 

Empire CoUm Qrowing 0(yrporaUon.—Th!e Principles and Practice 
of Yield Trials. By F. L. Engledow and 0. Udny Tide. (78 pp.) 
London: 1926, 2s. (post free). [37 (01); 63.34118.] 

Field drops 

Sakman, R. N .—^PotatoVarieties. (400pp. + lOpl.) Cambridge: 

University Press, 1926, 25s. [63.512494.] 

Stewart^ O *—Alfalfa Growing in the United States and Canada. 

(517 ppO New York: Macmillan, 1926, 158. [68.83 (c).] 

Irish Free State Department of Lands and Agrimiture. —on 
the Sugar Beet Experiments, 1925. (54 pp.) ^blin : Stationery 
Office, 1926. [63.3433 (415).] 

Union of South Africa Board of Trade and Jndtiririet.—Report 
No. 67 : Report on the Inquiry into the Methods and Costs of 
Wheat-growing and Milling. (29 pp.) Cape Town, 1926. [63.811; 
31; 63.311 (68); 664.6.] 

Hortfeulture 

SanderSf T* TF.—Fruit and its Cultivation. The CultipathTn of all 
kinds of haidyfiuits, deluding Planting, Pruning, Trmm^ and 
Propagation, Sdections of Varieties, and Descriptions of fciseot 
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and Fungoid Porta, with Ramedieo for their Eradieatloiu 
(297 pp. + 44 pi*) London: W. H* ft L. GoUingridge, 1920 
(Fourth lotion), 78. Od. [68.41.] 

United Siatee Depwtmmt of AgriMdtmB.—l>epe^^ Bulletin 
No. 1406: The Bipening, Storage, and Handling of Apples. 
(64 pp.) Washington, 1926. [68.41(a); 68.41-198.] 

DiUUkme^ F. JS7.—^Violet Culture: For Pleasure and Profit. 
(82 pp.) London: Boon, 1926, Ai. [68.622.] 

Plant Pasts and Diseases 

Michigan AgriouUural Experiment Station .—Tedmioal Bulletin 
No. 76:—^noentration of Materials and Bates of Application 
in the Control of Af^le Scab {Venturia inaequaUe.). (18 pp.) 
East Lansing, 1926. [68.24.] 

VJ3. Department of Agriaaltum.—Faaakm* Bulletin No. 1488:— 
Di se ases of Raspberries and Blackberries. (88 pp.) Washington, 
1926. [68.28-41; 68.24-41.X 

UveStoek 

Wateon, J. A. 8.^ Oameron^ J., and Qa/rrad^ O. H .—^The Cattle- 
Breeders’ HancDbook. [’* Farmer and Stockbreeder ’* Manuals.] 
(144pp.) London: Benn, 1926, 6s. [63.62.] 

Mcrrieon^ Bobert .—^The Individuality of the Pig: Its Breeding, 
Feeding and Management. (877 pp. + 12 pi.) London: Jolm 
Murray, 1926, 7b. 6d. [63.64] 

Minietry of AgrieuUure and Fieheriee .—^Economic Series No. 12 :— 
Report on the Marketing of Pigs in England and Wales. (103 
pp. + 14pL -f 10 diagrams.) London: H.M. Stationery Office, 
1926, 6d. [68.6:31; 68.64; 68.6 : 88 ; 63.762.] 

United Statee Department of AgricaUare. —^Farmers’ Bulletin 1602: 
—Co-operative Live Stock Shipping AssociationB. (28 pp.) 
Wadiington, 1926. [384 (06); 68.6: 88.] 

Porter^ John.—The Stookfe^er’s Companion. (2nd Edn. rev. and 
enl.) (xxiii + 864 pp. + 44 pi.) London: Gurney ft 
Jackson, 1927, 7s. 6d. 68 6048 

KeOner^ O .—^The Sdentifio Feeding of Animals. (2nd. Edition.) 
Trandation by W. Goodwin of the 7th Edition of Grundzil^ 
der Ffitterungdehre.*’ (828 pp.) London: Duckworth, 1926, 
8s. 6d. [612.894; 63.6043 (02).] 

UJS. National Beeemreh Council. —^Bulletin, Vol. n. Part i. No. 55. 
—^The Determination of the Protein Requirements of Animala 
and of the Protein Vdues of Farm Feeds and Rations. Report 
of the Sub-committee on Animal Nutrition. By H. JET. MitdieU. 
(44 pp.) Washington, 1926, 80.75. [612.894 ; 63.60433.] 

Datiflif 

Oarradt O. H .—The Principles of Dairy-Fuming. [’* FEuoner and 
StooUmeder” Manuals.] (200 pp.) London: Benn, 1926, 
7s. 6d. [68.711.] 

lAeereage^ F.—^Economics of Producticm of Gr^e A ” (Tubar- 
oulin-Tested) Milk. (68 pp.) Oxford: at the" Clarendon Press, 
1926, 2b. [68.714; 614.82.] 

Thomson, Gf. Artherleitici.—Testing Milk and Its Products. (83 pp.) 

lx>ndon: Crosby Lock¥mod ft Son, 1926, 4s. [63.712; 643.2.] 
Irish AgricuUnrol Orgarmateoin Society.—Buti^ Control Scheme— 
A Creiinoiery Survey. By Jomas OuUen. (81 pp.) Dublin: 1926. 
(68.7(416); 68.71; 614.82.] 

United Statee Department of Commerce.—Ini^cnatiwei Trade in 
Bu tter Okl Cheese. (51 pp.) Washingtmi, 1926. 10 cents. 
[68.70 1 86.] 
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Veterinary Seienee 

Ministfy of AgrituUure and Ftahariea. —^Report of tbe depart¬ 
ment^ &>mmitte6 on Warble Fly Pest. (48 pp.) London: 
H.M. Stationery Office* 1926* Is. 9d. [619.2 (d-l 
Lander^Q.D. —^Veterinary Toxicology. (826 pp.) (Second Edition.) 
London: Bailli^re* ^&idall A Cox* 1926* 12b. 6d. [610; 

63.255.] 

Cameron^ T. W, M .—^Diseases of Animals in Rdation to Man. 
(222 pp.) London: Faber A Gwyer* 1926* Ss. 6d. [614; 619.] 

Poultry 

Ministry of AgricuUwre and Fisheries* —Economic Series No. 11:— 
Report on the Marketing of Poultry in England and Wales. 
(122 pp. + 28 pi. + 5 diagrams.) London: HJd. Stationery 
Office* 1926* 6d. [63.65 (42); 68.753.] 

Maine Agricultural Experiment StoHan. —^Bulletin No. 820:— 
The Influence of the Ultra-Violet Light on Nutrition in Poultry, 
(pp. 141-164 + 8 pi.) Orono* 1924. [612.394.] 

Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station. —Bulletin No. 260:— 
Sources of Animal Protein for La 3 ring Hens. 

I. Varying percentages of Meat Scrap in the Mash, 
u. A comparison of Sour Skim Milk* condensed and dried 
Buttermilk with Meat Scrap, 
m. Grain Supplements for Skim Milk. 

(pp. 101-132.) Lexington* 1925. [68.651: 043.] 

Eeonomles 

Robertson-Scott, J. W .—^The Dying Peasant: and the Future of 
his Sons, (xiii -f 232 pp.) London: Williams A Norgate* 
1926* 10s. 6d. [331 (42); 331.2 ; 331.81.] 

Ashby, A. W. —^The Rural Standaid of Living. (8 pp.) Cardiff : 
Welsh Housing and Development Association* 1926. [331 (42) ; 
331.83.] 

Oardiner, R. Strachan. —^The Farmer’s Guide to Ownership of Land. 
BUnts for the Occupying Owner. (84 pp.) London: Central 
Landowners’ Association* 1926* 3s. [347.] 

A Labour Policy on Agriculture. (39 pp.) London : Trades Union 
Congress and The Labour Party* 1926* 2d. [333.5 (42); 338.1 
(42).] 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and Scottish Office. —^Report 
of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Agricultural 
Unemployment Insurance. (107 pp.) London: H.M. Stationery 
Office* 1926* 6s. [368.4 ; 331.6.] 

International Labour Office. —Studies and B!^>ort8* Series C* 
No. 10:—^Unemployment Insurance. Study of Comparative 
Legislation. (134 pp.) Geneva* 1925* 2b. [368.4; 331.6.] 
National Farmers^ Union, —Report of a Committee of Investigaticm 
into the Co-operative Bacon Factory Industry appoint!^ by 
the N.F.XT. (72 pp.) London: N.F.U., 1926* 6d. [664.91; 
63.752 ; 334 (42).] 

Ome, Anders. —Co-operative Ideals and Problems. Tranriated 
from the Swedish by J. Doumie. (xi + 148 pp.) Manchester t 
The Co-operative Union* 1926* 5s. [334.] 

Dies, Edwasd Jerome. —Solving the Farm Riddle. (Outline of tbe 
Co-operative Movement in America* its Failures and Successes.) 
(147 pp.) Chicago: Pascal Covici* 1926* 11.50. [384 (73) ; 
338.1 (73).] 
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